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Education Knyland, D 

In France, however, and Belf^iuni- crime has btH*n iu*arl\' stu- 
tionary. Crimes against tlu; person have acnuilly diminislied. 
M.Giierry observes, that from 1825 to 1830 iiicludgu, the grc'atest 
variation in crimes against tlie per%:)n eacl^ year, has nt»t excevded 
0.25 of their number; and that tlie maximum at th<^ ;^ame time, 
of crimes against property} htjs been reduced ,to l-50thj In 
Belgium, in 1826, the former class of crimes might be repre¬ 
sented by 188 to 1000 inhabitants; in* 1830, they were 160 l;j> 
1000; crimes against property in 1826, wefe 100, llnd* in •1827, 
205; and in 1830, the same number. In the interval, the popu¬ 
lation had considerably augmented. 

In the Austrian States, Ilungary not included, crime has con¬ 
siderably diminished. In 1819, there was a toUil of lfb70^ in 
1822, of 10,440, and in 1823,8,765. This is the more remarkable, 
as, (luring a portion of that time, crime had greatly encivased in 
numbers and atrocity in some parts of the Austrian dominions. 
In Dalmatia, in 1810, there were 828 criminals to 318,000 in¬ 
habitants; in 1823, there were 1523; at a still later period, there 
was 1 criminal to every 2Q6. Nor were these crimes of a light 
complexion; for, in the return just referred to, tlu'r^* were 
179 murders, 200 burnings (prenuxlitated), and 304 serious 
acts of violence and assault. Austria, within these last twi‘i»ty 
years, lias made great and successful efforts for education. Daf- 
matia perhaps, ^he most ignorant portion of her whole stiite. 

In England, crimes have continued to encrease, especialjy those 
against projierty. 

I'liis disproportion is strongly illustrated byli comparison with 
other countries.—Taking 100 brought to trial— 

Country. Against Uie Pi'rsou. Against Propoity. 

In England, ,4 96 

In France, (crimes) 27 * 73 

In Belgium, (idem) 26 74 

The same result is still .more strpdng in comparison with 

Ireland. * « 

From 1826 to 1832, the number of offences has been nearly 
stationary in Ireland, whilst in England it has been on the 
encrease; but the contrast tielwc^en the number of criminals is re¬ 
markable. There has been 1 pewrion brought to trial for every 484 
inhabitants in Ireland, and only 1 for 733 in Englaiid, in the period 
from 1827 to 1833. The character of crime is not rqore strongly 
contrasted. Criines«gainst\he person are nine times more nume¬ 
rous in Ireland than in England, whilst crimes against property 
are three time more immelbus in England than in Ireland. 
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The proportion between crimes against the peraon, to crimes 
against fpro[)ert^, in England, is as 1 to 26 , and in Ireland 
as 0.86 to 1. It is also to be remarked, that crimes, especially 
against property,* are considerably more frequent in the manu¬ 
facturing tlian in the agricultural districts throughout England and 
Scotlafich and have encreased in almost direct proportion to the 
coinihercial prosperity of the town. This, indeed, may be extended 
geiiemlly to England,—Ihe proportion of such encrc?ase, to that 
of 9rin;t<^a against the person, from 1810 to 1812, was as 1 to 16, 
from 1827 to 1833, as 1 to 25.* 

'J'hc progress, then, of crime, seems to be totally independent 
of the extension of education. It has arisen from circiiqjati*'*'*^^^** 
co-2^ist^«g with that exti'iision. Amongst them, in England may 
be reckoned the difliision of her manufacturing and commercial 
speculatiolis, tending strongly to produce a greater necessity and 
(lesire for acquisition; in Ireland, the state of political elfervescenee 
and agitation in which she has been so long placed. It is in the 
very nature of luxury to produce inequality, and inequality to pro¬ 
duce odenders against property. Another peculiarity in this class 
of ode|ice8, is the difficulty with whicFi tliey are eradicated. The 
proporfitm of repetitions {recidives) of crimes against the person, is 
as 13 to 100 ot those already committed; of crimes against pro¬ 
perty, as 80 to 100. These new offences, by the same persons, go 
to augment the turn total, but can scarcely he considered as in¬ 
dicative of a generally eiicreasing and extending immorality. It 
is a characteristic of a peculiar state of society, arising from want, 
—for rich countnes may be indigent, and poor countries com¬ 
fortable ; and it would be a great mistake to draw from thence 
conclusions, either against poverty or riches. It is tlie fair distri¬ 
bution of wealth and justice in a country, wliich chiefly tends 
to the ^iiminution of crimes agaihst prop* rty or person. Where 
these conditions are obviously wanting, it would be unfliir to 
idiairge the consecjuenccs of such de^' ct upon any other cause, 
less ^equate to produce ip ^ 

In addition to tliese real principles of evil, there are other canses 
which have tended to swell in appearance the catidogne of crimes. 
Agreater numbef have, if w^etnayuse thc^xpression, been brought 
to charge. More vigilance in the Police, more decision in the 

, _t__ 

• 

* The very circifinatimee of c^idenaation, or encrease of relative population, in any 
given place, hts also its influence. The ver^ curious results detailed in Baron 
Dupin^fl paper at the late meeting of the British Associatfbn, go far to establish, on 
this question, laws, in accord with the conclusions drawn from the other data 
noticed in the text. At the same time thg^e is a maximum, beyond which the 
powers to produce these effects, in some degree dinunishes. 
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Juries, a milder code ot‘ penal law, have matertoll}’ added to the 
committals and convictions for minor offences * and, mark, not 
an augmentation of inimorality, but rather ofjnqrality, in the 
country. This result is very conspicuous^ in comparing the re¬ 
turns of England and Ireland. In 100 individuals, *br()ught to 
trial in 7 vears, from 1826 to ,1832 included, i||i Englaim and 


Ireland, the proportions have beon-«- 

EpkIudiI- Irclaitd. 

Not proscKJuted, 10 24^ 

Acquitted, 19 16 

Convicted, 71 60 

Thus shewing that the efficiency of the law, is considerably greater 
in England.* •• • 


Hut were it quite possible to trace these consequences to the 
spread of education, the anti-educationist is bound j*ot to stop 
here. He should distinctly shew the proportion of cKlucation to 
population, before he attempted to establish its proportion to 
crime. It is not pretetided Uiat it will extirj|)ate, though it may 
check, evil tendencies; and i)Jthe great mass ol a country is instruct¬ 
ed, it is quite obvious, even with a small amount of crime, tj^at the 
number of educated criminals must necessarily prepondefate over 
those who are uneducated. This is strongly illustrated in the 
Glasgow Bridewell return. The total of Scotch prisoners (male) 
is aSQn of Irish 66; the readers and writers Amongst the first 
amount to 76, the readers only to 36, and the wholly ignqrant to 
9; the readers and writers among the Irish are 9, the readei’s 
only, are 25, and the wholly ignorant are 12. J3fd we not take into 
consideration the far more general diffusion of reading and writing 
amongst the Scotch than amongst the low Irish inhabitants of 
Glasgow, a conclusion, directly the reverse of the truth, w'ould 
necessarily be come to. It would be supposed that Scotch; educa¬ 
tion was mvourable to vice, and Irish ignorance to virtue. 

Nor is it fair to compare an intermediate state of kuowl«d{^j 
and instruction, whose results, it is obvious,* have not yet been 
developed with a state of crim6, which, in great measure, is the 
result of a former condition of society. If instruction and its 
absenceare to be compared,—if it is broadly to be maintained, that 
so iar from repressing crime, instruction tends greatly to encrease 
it,—we see no reason why fhe educationist should not require on 
his side to go into the whole df the argument. If jion-instruction 
be a benefit, so is iraorance^ and he may fairly denggud to test it by 
its results. The raihir against tlie incomplete character of the bless- 


• At die flame time, we mu^not ftrgot that committals on light or insnificient 
grounds, ar^much more frequent in Ireland, than in Scotluiid. 
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ijigs of inistruction, should be compelled to compare instruction and 
ignorance, face to face. 'I'hey who murmur against present men, 
ought to cast t^ieir eyes back upon those who preceded tliein. 
The “ trois jours” may fairly f.tand beside the first outbreak of tlie 
French FdVolution. The petitions against tithes, against the in- 
surrptftioiis of ,^he White Hoys, the Catholic Associators against 
the rioters of Lord George^ Gordon. The further back we go, 
.the triumphs of ignorance ought to be more remarkable; and 
so In* Iritth they are.' Would the writer in Hlackwood advise the 
restoration of Scotland, to the “ organization” of the da^s of 
Fletcher of Saltoun ? Would he recommend a renewal of the 
good uninstriicted times, which led to the Irish civil wars q£- 1641 ? 
Would* he think the Knglisli yeomen more secure in life and pro- 
l>erty, were the ignorance and vagabonthige, which the gibbet and 
sword were both unequal to suppress, again to overrun this land, 
as in the time of Henry VH. r If we are to have philippics 
against instruction, and encomiums on ignorance, let us luive 
them frank and full. It is too ridiculous to take the part for the 
whole; and because virtue was not*quite extinguishcfl by igno- 
rance,cnnd is not (jiiite rescued from the obstacles wliich throng 
around ‘her, by instruction—to conclude, that ignorance is the 
mother of virtue, and vice the daughter of instruction. 

‘Hut the real fact is, that the anti-educationists do not well 
know what education is. If every word they ‘uttered weie true, 
it would not prove one jot against education. Education is not 
instruction, any more than it is books, boards, or schoolrooms. 
Instruction, as wdil as gymnastics, is only a branch of education, 
^nd it would be just as great a folly to expect regeneration from 
one alone, as from tlie other. Education is literally bringing 
up”—but not one section or fractjion of the triple man, but the 
wnole-i-physical, intellectual, inoral^—the body, the intelligence, 
tlie spirit. Leave out any one portion, and you at once overturn 
tlfe** balance, and produce a mass of distortion — a monster. 
Educate the body dt the exjiense of the intellectual and moral 
being, and you produce a bru/.e lump of animated clay. Edu¬ 
cate the intelligence at tlie fxpense of the moral and religious 
feelings, and you give power widiout virtue to wield it. Educate 
the moi^ only, and you leave virtue .without her noblest ally,— 
religion, without understanding,^ becomes fanaticism. Now, the 
very “ education” of which they cohiplain, is one or other of these 
ejr parte eduq^tions, and it is only marvellous that it has not 
produced more evil and less good thanlt has diSne. When we speak 
of education, it is not of tliis abuse that we speak. We look for 
soinetliing better than Dame-sclioolb, where children Icani just 
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enough to make them dislike learning; or parochial schoois) 
where Cato’s soliloquy, or Hamlet’s speech to the.ghosty is the 
► great criterion of their useless accomplishments; or commer¬ 
cial schools, where cyphering and j30okkeeping*form die great 
ethical preparation for after-life:— 

“ Uomani pueri longis rationibus assem 
Discunt in partes cenluiu dednccre”— 

still less do we venerate the wasted hours'and inapplicable Latin, 
of our grammar establishments. We look for ediicatibn,«and Hot 
schooling; and when we speak of blessings and regeneration, we 
speak of the blessings, not of schooling, but, of education. 

To j^dge then effectively and impartially of the two results of 
education, it will not suffice, with a Tory magazine, to S«rn nip 
scholars; nor to confound, with a gaol chaplain, absence ofjirinciple 
with the existence of education. We must take the thing itself, 
and see how and on whom it works. This cannot be done in 
mass, because it is not yet so diffused as to work in massc's, but 
we can observe it in detail. If such a process produce good, and 
such another evil, in its owndmmediatc circle, there is surely no 
reason why its extension dirough the whole country shoi^ not 
proportionately influence the whole. Let us compare an instant 
our old existing systems with the exceptions to those systems^ 
what is, with what is called, education. • 

Man^iester is supposed to be one of the best*feducated towns 
in the empire. It deserves its fame, though Von llaiimor, and still 
more the Report of its own Statistical Society, havejrery materially 
detracted from such honours. ITie old system tlfhre, as elsewhere, 
is strikingly illustrated by a passage in the Report The Com- • 
mittce met with two instances of schools, kept by masters of 
some abilities, but much given to drinking, who, however, had 
gained such a reputation in the neiglibourhood, that, after #pend- 
ing a week or fortnight in this pastime, they could always fill 
their schoolrooms again, as soon as they returned to their p«»l5* 
The children; during die ab^nce of th^ masters, went to otlier 
schoq]^ for the week, or played in^th^ streets, or were employed by 
their parents in running errands. Qn another occasion, one of 
these instructors, and guardians of the morals of our youth, was 
met issuing fi*om his s^oolrpom, at die head of his scholars, to 
see a Jight in the neighbourhood > instead of stopping to reply to 
any ^ucadonol queries, he only uttered a breattiles^ invitation to 
come along “ and see the sport.” Another of these sqpnes of educa¬ 
tion is thus d^ribedit—itcofltained 130 pupils, during the lessons 
the confusion was so great, that all queries to die scliool master 
were totally inaudible. After furious attempts, w'idi menace and 
entreaty, to obtain silence, “ the master gave up the point, say- 
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ing, as lie descended from the desk,—‘ you see the brutes, there 
is no managing them.’ ” 

The Digest of the returns of 1818 abound wnth instances of 
similar mismanagement. “ Dames” are numerous, for the most 
part, like t!mt sagacious old matron, noticed by Miss Hamilton, 
who v;as accustomed to read Naaarethfor Nebuchodonosor; broken 
down soldiers,* ** and otlier superannuated servants, fit, like the 
schoolmaster at Walbach, for no other situation, are met with in 
man^.a<{>^f^n, setting up their schools for the moral and intellec¬ 
tual education of the rising generation.* Professor Pillatis gives 
a scarcely more favourable account of Scotch mrish schoolmasters. 
They adhere, witli few exceptions, to the old miscducatin^ code. 
lii<,*lrel£.nd the case was still worse. It was tliere o]>pression and 
ignorance combined. 'Plie Charter-school ^steni, a system from 
which Pi'otestantisin wiis to be supplied with fresh blood,—a system 
which, though exposed by Howard, still blinded Wakefield, and 
contrived to maintain its jxisition, under the wide wings of tlie 
Church established,—was notorious for all the cruelties, and all tlie 
follies, of which a proselytising iiistvument, on so large a scale, 
may Jje supposed to be composed.' The atrocities commitU'd 
in UioSe schools, under die halIowt.*d names of religion and educa¬ 
tion, are now familiar to all readers. Children made menials of 
by their masters, as they truly were, and not their teachers; 
scourged, not foe the correction of moral offences, but through the 
caprii^e of drmiken tyrants, to break the child into more complete 


* To form some judgment of these Dame schools, let the reader turn to tlie Man¬ 
chester, Salford, Bury, and Liverpool Reports of the Manchester Statistical Society, 
r The Salford Report says, “ Four of these schools were of a superior character, con¬ 
taining children of a higher class than it is usual to find in them ; but of the rest, 
two were kept in cellan, twenty very crowded, and eleven very close; some being 
also damp; in two schools, many of tlie cliildrcn wc e asleep; about tiiirteea scliools 
were vety dirty, and as many disorderly, and oii'v nineteen were found decent and 
orderly.” “ One ^listreas stated, that die hs'l expended no less than lOs. in the 
,jgUi^'hase of books, only throe years ago, but that they were now last, or so ^rty and 
tom, as to be utterly pscless. Tii three schools there were no b''ok8 at all; in 
another mei-e remnants; in othew nineteen schools, the supply was wretched, on/?/, 
ovt of the whole member of j^pplaring to be tolerably well prowd^^,*’ p. 7. 

** The generality of tlie tcaciters are wholly incompetent to the task of instruction, 
and their ignorance*on the most tommon toiucs is lamentable.”—“Of the whole 
number of 1,013 children in these schools, barely dhe-third can be said to learn any¬ 
thing.” p. 8. ” Yet some of these schools are superior to any of the same dass in 
the borough of Manchester,*’p. 7 . And^tbo late Report of the state of the Liver¬ 
pool schools, 8liow.<i the Manchester schogls to be still superior to them. “ As to 
morals, the teachers seem perfectly unconscious of their having anything to say to 
education { thpy ^caroely understand the meaning of the word.” 

The (wmmoo, or Parochial Schools, are not •much better. ” One of the masters was 
found shutting the shutters, and turning his wife out of doors, in order to adjourn to, 
and establish himself in the neighbouring beer shop.” The Committee may, tlicre- 
fm, rematrk,wirit like jnstioe, ” that these Ahools^re, for the most paxti nearly ineffi- 
dent for any purposes of real educadon.” p. 11 , — St^rd BepoH. , 
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bondage—money lavislied, rind religion, charity, and knowledge 
extinguished, sucli were some of the admired vices «f these 
pious seminaries. The pei-secution lias gradnallv dwindled away, 
and is now, we trust, finally ri^ of, out the incompetency, in 
many instances, still remains Dehind. TKe Kildare rjpce train¬ 
ing was a mere yeomanry drill. It got very little into the* spirit 
of the child; it was designed to*keM) numbers in order, rather 
than to teach one well. The new Hoard have not yet bwn dbk* 
to effect what they have long professed an* anxiety*to*d»r-4he 
educating an adequate number of teachers. Tlius, instruction 
is feebly carried on, and education, in many cases, not at all. 
If no ^bundant harvest of good has followed such a system, it 
is assuredly a matter of no surprise. The fault lies not iwthVhe 
object in view, but the instruments by which it is attempted to 
accomplish it. 

We now turn to what education really is, and what are the 
blessed effects of real education, llie reforms worked out by 
Pestalozzi at Yv(‘i*dun, and followc<l up witli such signal success 
by De Fellenberg, at Hof\\^l and Maykirch; the sudden rege¬ 
neration produced at Frey burg by the Pcire Girard, ^d the 
complete civilisation of the inhabitants of tlie Ban de Roche 
by Oberlin,—are not more remarkjible or satisfactory, than 
illustrations of the operation of similar systems in our owm coun¬ 
try. The wonderful change already wrought ^y Wilderspin in 
infant education, and to which the Edinburgh Report bcays such 
ample evidence; the ameliorations brought about in the elemen¬ 
tary and higher branches of education, in th(? Sessional School 
of Edinburgh, by Mr. Wood; the improved character of femalq 
instruction, producefl by the College for young ladies, in the 
same capital,—are all samples of wliat, unefer proper direction, 
witlt wise views, and diligent hands, education may bg made. 
It may now be asked, what are their results. Hear Mr. Wood. 

** Of the changes which their education and new^hahits have operatetl 
upon the character of our pupils, u^ile within the walls of the seminary, 
we hBve ourselves witnessed many vety pleasing instances. Many who 
entered it, and that not at the very earnest stage of Jife, quite ignorant 
and regardless of religion, •Ijiavc there become deeply intere8te<l in its 
important truths, and, to all appearance at least, strongly impressed with 
a sense of the moral obligations which it imposes. Some who w'ere 
originally addicted to lying, and to every species of meanness, and M-^ere 
on that account shunned by their companions, have, under the influence 
of the religious and iqpral disdpline of this institution, and of that high 
tone of right feeling and sense of honour which it imposes, b(%n altered 
into beings of apparently qjpte a different stamp. In noth^, however, 
has such im amendment l^en more conspicuous, than with regard to 
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temper. Often hoa it been my delight to behold ««u11enncs8 and di$> 
content converted into gratitude and satisfaction; and even to hear 
from the lips of the pupils themselves, acknowledgments that their 
parents at home have remarked a striking change upon their temper, 
from the period of their entering our institution.^*— Wood^s Account of 
the Edjinimrgh Sessional School^ p. 300. 

Olip of the "apprehensions of the anti-educationists is, that 
education will produce* discontent) turbulence, jealousy, and 
Strifeij jvillo disturb. the gradation of the orders, indispose to 
patient industry', unsettle the national mind, and finally lead to 
revolution. What was the result of tlie education of Mr. Wood ? 

“ It is quite needless to theorize upon the subject. We «^re daily 
sending, vut from the Sessional School multitudes of shoemakl>rs and 
tailors, infected with its most dangerous poison, and arc daily receiving 
the most ^p’atifying assurances from their masters, of the manner in 
which they conduct themselves. The industry and shill in their various 
occupations, is in direct proportion to their success at school; and those 
who have, been fortunate enough to get our best scholars, have been 
known to enquire whether m’c have any others of the like description 
to give them. Our greatest proficients iirc still content to dwell ‘ among 
their ex v,n people,’ and to ‘ follow the occupations of their fathers.’ ” 

They were in many instances requested “ to follow the pro¬ 
fession of teaching,” but 

“ This reque8t,e> Uiough strongly urged, has onemore than one occa¬ 
sion been declined by the boys themselves, M'ho preferred entefing into 
ordinary, mechanical occupations. Still, however, this fondness for 
tlieir original studies remained. Some of them requested permission 
from tlieir friends to continue at the evening school; while others, who 
were patterns of diligence in the workshop, employed their vacant 
hours at home in useful reading.”—p. 308. 

Suph were the evils of education. But we proct^ a little 
farthert 

On this subject, it gives us peculiar satisfaction to add, that all 
who have been so honoured have been not less distinguished for their 
attention, steadiness, ability and Z9al,*in the discharge of the duties of 
their respective callings, which has been most satisfactorily cstalTRshed 
by very ample certificates froi* their masters, produced by the author, 
at his request.”— Idem. * 

t 

But tliese results, it may be t|iought, are to be looked for only 
from very favourable circumstauces, acting on well-prepared 
physical and 'moral organisations. We will take another case, 
presenting ndlie of these advantages, and^et exhibiting, in its 
effects, a still more striking evidence of the potency of good edu¬ 
cation. Tlie Hackney-Wick Schijol established by the bene¬ 
volent Captain Brenton about five years ago, and t^e Victoria 
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As 3 'lum at Chiswick somewhat later, for the# reform/)f young 
criminals. These are schools, as their very titl6 intimates, not 
selecting from the Hite of our population, not taking up an edu¬ 
cation already' well commenced,•not aided by^ th «4 best of a^l 
allies, the kindly domestic affections in the pupil’s o^n l^eart,— 
but institutions dealing only Miith all that is perverted, and con¬ 
taminated, and abandoiKKl in childliood; stretching out its arms 
to the deserted orphan, in the streets of a hixurioiis^apjial ;,uifd 
to the young convict, in the contagion and vices of our ilT-disei- 
plined prisons; venturing, in fact, the great experiment on the 
most intractable of all natures; and not merely attempting to 
bringw»into oi)eration a good education, but to cfestro 3 ',.rool^and 
branch, a bad one. This, to some, may appear a generous, but 
hopeless project; more creditable to the benevolence than to die 
understanding of its founders. If efrecti*d, doubtless they must 
admit that it places the efliciency of education really such 
beyond all controversy. No opponent to (‘ducation can venture 
to impugn a sj’stem w'hich out of death could thus draw life, and 
thus clothe corruption wifli incormptibility. No sceptic can 
continue to doubt the all-powerful effects of such an inflfl’uinent 
on a yet unstainc*d population, if upon sin and crime, upon t]ie 
w'orst of habits ingrained into the very nature of the beinj^ it 
works such sudden and entire revolution, we again repeat, 

f(*w will believe in such an efficacy. To such, we have only one 
answer to give : “ come and sec.” The system has beeli tried 
for the long period of five yetirs, and has tliproughlj' and per¬ 
fectly succeeded. To judge, however, more accurately of this 
success, we must contrast for a moment the child before and aftef 
education. 

Hie description of children received in the Hackney-Wick and 
Victoria Asylums arc thus classed, in a highly interesting little 
account of the methods and progi'css of these institutions.* ^ 

“ First class, boys of respectable parents, who arc reduced in cir¬ 
cumstances, and orphans of ditto. Second class, hoys neglected and 
deseed by their parents, who hav^ gained a living in the streets. 
Third class^ boys from workhoAses, wlio possessing an unsettled or 
enterprising spirit, have voltinteered to emigrate. Fourth class, boys from 
the Houses of Correction, who, upon shewing ^gns of penitence, have, 
excited the sympathy of some per^ns, and these have exerted ihcm> 


• Practical Itetnarks vjwn the Education of the Wvrhhiff Clones, vnth an Account 
of the plan pursued, tfc. 4rc. at the Brenion Asylum, Hackney-Wick, 183S, by Charles 
Forsa, agricultural teacher and secoud master of that institution. Charles Forss, as 
preface states, was educated as% simile agriculturalist and camnter in Dorsetshire, 
and left his native county for the purpose only of undertaking the situation lie at pro., 
sent holds at*Hackney-Wick. 

VOL. II.—NO. III. 
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selv<!8 to got them admitted into our Asylum, on tlie expiration of their 
imprisonment.” . 

Each of these glasses present peculiar difficulties, illustrative 
of similar uhstacles, (butattheir very highest degree,) in the great 
masses of i-tlic coniinunity. Each have yielded -to the “ true 
educatibn” system of the institqtion. After observing, tlnit 
whilst the industrious in the ^rst class arc easily managed, the 
writer continues: 

“ Tfi(»s(! wlio Imve been br^l up in idleness and extravagance, and 
who have their heads tilled witli notions that were never likely to be 
realised, an^ the most nsi'less animals in i:xisteiiee. They are dissa¬ 
tisfied with the accommodations, and always hankering aftt^r, sweet¬ 
meats, frsiits, &e. &e. Work is at first ont of the question with them ; 
they cannot think of dii^yracing fhemselnes by digginy. Some are so 
idle, that they wilt not even wash themselves. Now it takes some time 
before a boy of this ileseription can be brought to belitwe, that tlui only 
way to be happy is to be* industrious ; but I rejoice in being able to say, 
that in many instances reformation has been prodiiced, and boys seetn- 
inyly hopeless on their admission, have left us with a good character, 
and are going on well in the situations'that have been provided for 

“ Tlu> spctmd class boys have claimed my particular observation ; in 
nihe cases out of t('ii, they are active, inteiligent, and useful, if young ; 
but*W'Iieu of the age of-sixtecn or seventeen, I find them so confirmed 
hi cunning and had habits, that it is difficult to be bf any use te^them : 
yet werv I to taki^ boys from the Asylum into my own service, I should 
give* the pr(*ferenec t(» the younger boys of this second class, before 
tliose of the other '(liree classes; for although care and labour are 
reejuired to train them, yet they possess a quick sense of kindness, with 
in activity that amply repays any trouble taken with them.” 

(“ N.B. The Matron of the female school has given tlie same opi¬ 
nion, even as respects girls." — Editor^ p.2f). 

“ Thifil cliiss, or those from workhousct.. Of this class I scarcely 
know how to give an opinion; but from v, hat I have observed, I am led 
to*T!bnclude that the character f»f a boy chiefly depends on the mode of 
management pursued !ii the particular house from which he conics. In 
some workhouses, there is a ciiu^s pf ^aiipei's who have been haiijjing 
about them for two or llirec etnerations, and mIio are so entirely void 
of any sense of independence, that to be idle is the height of their ambi¬ 
tion. The boys having, access and intercourse with adults of this des¬ 
cription, is a serious evil; wdierc thj^ is allowed, I find them tutored in 
every description of cunning and deceii, dishonesty, lying, and idleness. 
Ill those workhduscs where the boys are allowed no access to adults, 
their characuV is better. The boys fronj the former are quite broken- 
spirited, and so much hardened by beating, than Tiothiug but coercion 
seems to make any impression upon them. From the latter they pos¬ 
sess an open countenance, and they ar^ mor# cheerful and obedient.”— 
p.27. • 
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It may easily be imagined that the fourth class presents the 
greatest impeefiments. They are indeed seriofisJ** • 

** The boys in the fourtli class arc generally gone too far in crime, 
to be reformed very rapidly. The %onnexi(yts they have made during 
ilte time of imprisonment have so contaminated their mi^ds, that their 
countenances alone betray them to a practised obsent^r. Theif propen- 
sity to cheating, thieving, gambling, apd all dishonest practices, exceeds 
belief; yet the only hope of reforming thelu is by kind treatment* good 
examples, and keeping them out of the way of ic'inptatiuit.”*^)^8. 

But now for the results. Whatever the Manchester school¬ 
master might ex|iect—“ these brutes hare been managedf 

“ TIu! lasting influence of our discipline is apparent in the character 
of those who liave been provided v itli situations, all of wfkotnf (si\ 
hundred havis passed through the Asylums) with very feA)j exce])ti()ns, 
are doing welt, aiul give satisfaction to their employers; indeed, the 
success of this institution has far exceeded my most sanguine (‘xpec;- 
tations.”—p. 15. 

This will appear still more striking, on descending to parti¬ 
culars. We t^e, with r<jferencc to tiie girls, the evidence of 
Mrs. Rebecca Boushill, head of the Asylum at Chiswicl^ before 
the Select Committee on Gaols, in the House of Lords. 

Q. “ Are any of them children who have been brought up iii,^aiid 
engaged in criminal habits ? ^ 

A. Yes; the nAjority are of tliat description. 


* To appreciate fully the obstaeles interposed to reformaby prison ** discipline,'’ 
as it is termed, wo ought to know what it is. The late Itepurls of the Inspei-tors 
oiler abundant materials. They represent the majority of our gaols as schools 
every vice; and there are few who enter them at an early age, but are rc<xininiittcd. 
In the Westminster Itridewell, it appears that of t21d boys of sixteen years of age and 
under, committed to that prison, betworn Mit^ummer and Christmas, 1834, not less 
than (i'Z were recommiiled; of whom 31 had been once before, 7 twice, l2tlR'ec times, 
and 32 repeatedly in iniprisonrocut. Of 174 committed to Itridewell Hospital, lOO 
had been in before; of 611 boys to Clerkcnwcll, in 1836, .302 before, &c. 'I'he iynise 
of this lies in the state of the prisons. All classes of cri^mu are mixed togetlicr. 
Cards, obscene 'iooks, dice, replace*the Bible; gaming (U all kinds, especially the 
lowc^ employ their idle hours. Tlicr0 is^ school; but the sehoolmaster in a con- 
vict,^nd with tin- mind of one. Prostitutes frccjueiit the cells, under the name of 
sisters : the ntnsost licence in language And mofiucrs prevails. • 

Before trial, the prisoners nr#taken to the bail-dock ; sometimes as many as sixty 
or seventy togetiicr. There, for hours and days togethor^they arc mixed up with tin; 
most horrid characters, like wild beasts in a den. They conduct themsolves “ns if 
they were going rather to a fai.' than a trial.” After locking up, “ there would he 
some,’’ say the prisoners themselves, gambling at one end of^he tables; others 
would be sitting around the fire, singing, and smoking, and talking all Jciiids. of beastly 
talk, and of their crimes’’ &c. 18 there be a few quiet ones ^irooii.u;st tlicoi, the 

others arc all down upon*them; and if they complain to the CJovcrnor or 'I'uriikcy, 

** they arc afraid of their lives at night, after locking up.’’ 

From such sinks of iniquityacainc tnany of the pupils mentioiicd in the text; 
against such education had the education of llaekney-Wick to contend. Wt the 
men who raif against education, praise gaols! 

i :^2 
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Q. “ Do you think that your system reforms thorn ? 

A. “ Yep; we had one girl-from St. Saviour’s workhouse, who was 
very vicious; shcli/V a piece out of one of her companions shoulders, just 
after she came; she was then a very had girl, a thief and much given 
to falsehood. ^She turned out so particularly well, that I petitioned the 
Larlies’ CoiiKnittecs to leave her longer, as an example to the others ; 
but it \KaH thoughtcadvisable to send l^r to the Cape. She was with us 
seven months. » 

fi, “ Do you ever take them from the gaols, after they have under- 
gon e' thiir• jenftuiees ? • 

A. “ We are always ready to receive such; but it is difficult to say 
how many >ve have had, because the fact is not willingly mentioned by 
them. We have now four from Tothill Fields under those circum- 
stane/^, who all give promise of doing well.” " 

Tlie evidence of Mr. Charles Forss, wliose report we have 
already quoted, is not less striking. 

Q. “ Have you any boys now under your charge, that have be-en in 
prison ? 

A. “ We have several. 

Q, “ Can you state the offences which they had committed ? 

yf. “ <lo not know their offences; twb, who had been sent by the 
Lord Mu^or from the Mansion House, had been in prison before. 

Q. “ Have you reformed any of tliose that have been sent to you 
froi\j the prisons ? 

A. “ Yes, severa^; we have had several who have be<'n in Newgate, 
and soint! in Brixton House of Correction. They fiave gone ort w’itli 
good characters." 

Tlie history of s6ine of these children is highly illustrative. 

• “ James Mayo” (we still quote Mr. Charles Forss) “ was admitted 
to the Asylum the first week in January, 1834. He had been wan¬ 
dering about the streets of London for six months before ; he stated 
himself tp be sixteen years of age.” * 

He was at first very refractory, refused to w^ork at the order of 
thd’imtstor. He was placed in solitary coiifineinent. After four 
hours, he begged to*be lib«ratcd. , 

“ I took him out, and spoke tA him in a manner that appeai'frd to 
make some irapresi^on. The n%xt day he went cheerfully to Ids work, 
and upon one of the boys shewing some inclination to disobedience, I 
overheard him advise him to mind what he was about, as it would 
not do to be stubborn here. From* that moment, Mayo was indus¬ 
trious, civil, aiijl obedient; so muck so, that on the 23rd he was 
appointiid gcperal monitor, and continued in that situation up to the 
14th of March, when he embarked for Gape To^n, with twenty boys 
under his care. His general character was firm and determined, with 
a strong sense of justice; and 1 belie%e he the Asylum with deep 
feelings of gratitude, at the age of seventeen.'’—p. 46. 
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'f'he late reports are still more strftngly cofifirmatory of these 
thorough reforms. Amongst tlic many instances quoted, tliree 
or four may be selected. ^ 

** John Ellis, aged fifteen, the sou of indulgent parents, had been 
very bad, and in prison. On hi^ first entf'ring the aiisylum, robbed 
the matron of several articles. As lie continued, he greatly improved. 
He is now at the Cape of Good Hope, and doing extremely well.* . 

“ Benjamin Widling, aged fourteen, had been in prisoA sevevd times; 
his character very bad,—behaved ill on entering. Greatly improved ; 
at last, conducted himself in the most satisfactory manner. Is now at 
the Cape, an excellent member of society. 

** Thomas Honor, aged fifteen, several times in prison; ofign -(^cecd- 
ingly bad character,—conducted himself ill on entering. Bapidly 
improved; and is now at the Cape, apprenticed out with ewry prospect 
of success.” 

Hundreds of similar instances might be given, but these arc 
sufiUcieiit to shew the operation of die system on the worst sub¬ 
jects and under the worst circumstances. To many, such elfects 
will appear little less thaft miraculous. But there is no^miracle 
ill the case; they flow naturally from the cause. The^ are the 
obvious and inevitable results of true education. • 

Manual labour and moral training, are the two ^rcat principles. 
They give an inyiulse to industrious habits, which is not easily 
giveif without them. “ I have known,” says Mr. Forgs, “ in¬ 
stances of boys that have been six or seven years at certain 
schools, and have come out of them every tiling that was bad, 
who, after the short space of six months passed in our asylum, 
have gone abroad with a good character, and have proved a credit 
both to themselves and their masters.” They read, write, spell, 
as in other schools; but work,* either in the field or withiii doors, 
is their great instruction. In turns each boy jierforms the dif¬ 
ferent offices incidental to the establishment, such as CQiik, 
mate, porter, errandboy, &c. Each day is» opened and closed 
by prayer and religious instruction. * “ In this institution, the 
bo;^” says Mr. Forss, “ are taugfit to do every thing themselves, 
with the strictest econoim'; tliey grtiw their own vegetables, cook 
their own food, wash anil meiicf their own ^lothes, and do in fact 
all the work that is required on the jiremises—^bricklaying, plas¬ 
tering, carpenters work, &c;* «c. j’he master often tells tJiein 
they must try to better their condition by induslrj^ and make 
themselves useful to societ^r by employing their 1,ime in honest 
labour, that they must never tell a falsehood, or use bad words. 
The good result is far Jpeyoqd what could have been expected: 
although fresh boys are continually admitted, yet it is very rare 
to hear ofa bad word being used. If a poor neglected boy should 
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so forget lijmself, h’s companions will iiistantl}' report him to the 
master.”—}). 23. 

They are not, however, deprived of intellectual advantages. 
Hiere is daily practice, * besides the studies above noticed, in 
mental tyitlftnetic, and several weekly lectures in the outlines of 
geography, geometry, astronomy, and on agriculture, manufac¬ 
tures,. &c. &c. Tliey have, Also, a very well-selected school 
libvaiy.,^ , « . 

The girls* school is managed in a similar manner. We extract 
from Mre. Boushill’s evidence:— 

“ Tlie principal objects of the society arc to reform criminal chil¬ 
dren ;,^o (plicate and train them, when neglected and destitute, in the 
principles of religion and morality, and to make them good domestic 
servants. For this last j)urpose their work is change.d each week. We 
a})point till' mIioIc of them to different employments every Monday 
morning; M'e put two into the largest bed-room, two into the second, 
and so on. Those girls who are chambermaids this week, we- make 
kitclum maids the next week; the next week we jmt them into the 
laundry, an<l afterwards they will go to th«^dairy; so that they have an 
opportuivty of learning the diflereut branches of domestic work. A 
great part of the morning is employed in doni(;stic affairs, and all are in 
sehvol in the afternoon, except those detained in the work of the house. 
We have fifty-five in the asylum just now', and have but one servant. 
The children make clothes for themselves, and wa;^ for themselves,” 
&c. &c. • 

It may be imagined that to obtain tliis admirable and useful 
discipline, amongst^hildren originally so perverted, the strongest 
ejtu’cive means are requisite. Quite the contrary. The only in¬ 
struments are kindness, patience, attention, and order, but they 
are all-pow'erful:— ^ 

“ I thi’^k every one who knows how our boys are managed,” says 
Mr, Ftirss, “ will say that they have not se'- i better discipline in any of 
the^^ehooh on the old thrashing system^ yet 1 can conscientiously say, 
1 have not known a sitsyle instance in ottr school of a boy receidny a blow 
from his masters. In extreme ca8e» of wilful error, solitary confine¬ 
ment for a few hours has been tIie*most severe punishment resorted^o, 
and it has hardly ever failed of*success. When a boy does Avrong, if 
the fault is observed by or known to the masfer, he takes him privately 
aside, and reproves and*admoiiishes, as the case requires. If the fault 
be committeil publicly, then he is pfiblicly exposed in presence of all 
the boys, but tlicy are forbid to mention his fault to him afterwards, 
and it is quite fare for one boy to taunt anotlier with his offence. 
When a boy is put in solitary confinement, he is frequently visited by 
the master, who tells him he is placed alone that he may have an oppor¬ 
tunity of reflecting on his past conduct, anik as soon as he shews the 
smallest sign of contrition, he is kindly advised and liberate([; to keep 
him longer would only serve to harden him."—p. 14. 
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nie same discipline is applied to the girls* sq^iool;— 

“ 1 am quite coiiiid('nt," says Mrs. Boushill, the mode of dis¬ 

cipline tJ^e ladies have adopted, is the best for softening the heart, and 
doing good to the cliildren;—we ha^tt no ])uhishinent butr solitary con¬ 
finement for short periods, and lessening of foot!. 'J'he freqin^t visits 

and admonitions of the ladies have an excellent vffQcC'—lh'idende, ^c, 

• 

To this may be added, the children* are classed acconling tp 
their moral character, and not according t6 their aHquh’ctnrtits; 
they are under the constant inspection of their monitors and 
teacihers; the teachers are well chosen, and w'ell disciplined tla'in- 
selves; and the religious precept, communicated without violence, 
but with attention, and in a manner adapted to the understanding 
of the pupil, is euforct*d lt‘ss by j)hrasc‘s thaji by exainyle. 

It is surely needless to add another word, llere is education, 
here are its results. Here is bodily suppleness artd vigour, here is 
intelligence, here is virtue, hand in hand. Labour and rellection, 
habits as well as lessons, a lliorongh conviction on tli<* jwrt of the 
pij])ils, that tliey are objects of solicitude and afVeclion to all 
around them; new' eircumslances, new ideas, and new cluy»cters, 
a wliolesome jpnblic opinion operating in the school itself—this is 
the magic winch out of this mass of contagion restores once inofe 
to its purity and energy tlie young s[)iril, and ]>erforms the irlt)st 
beautiful of all venders, renovates tiie hearf iind luwl, and 
creates, in some measure, over again a luiuiaii soiil. Hiiliifont* 
school produces such consequences, and in such a capital as I.on- 
(lon, why not, we ask in all humility, should n?)t a second school 
produce the same; if two, why not threv, w'Hy not twenty, why, 
not hundreds, why not the country ? No circumsUiiices more 
antagonist than these, can in.any instajice be; foimd, no success 
more certain and satisfactory. W oiild the most violent opj[)onent 
to education regret to see such r(‘tbrm widely and deeply spread 
amongst our manufacturing and agricultural poj)ulatious ? Why 
tlien contend against the instrument by whifili such reforms are 
to bp effected ? Why desire h, ponseqiicnce, and oppose the 
cause ? Why wdsh for popular, virtiyp, and still stand up against 
popular education ? • 

The fact is, the opposition of the anti-edweationist is an oppo¬ 
sition to he knows not what. If«it be directed against education, 
we shew him what educatioif is capable of effecljiiig; if it be 
directed against bad education, he ought with u§ attack the 
bad, but, not stopping there,Endeavour also to procure the better. 
Were the Hackney-^ick and Victoria Asylum systems generU 
throughout the land, h€J» surely could not imagine that our cri¬ 
minal returns would give tlie same data which they now give. 
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If be desire it, what should be his course,—should he resist or 
encourage sucli education ? 

We do not deny, that the greater portion of our schools are of a 
far different description, but wg cannot discover any reason why 
they should Continue so. 'Hie great vices of our existing system 
are manifest—trust also they are not invincible. We do not 
begin sufficiently early—wliat we teach is generally useless—if wo 
teach, wc do not teach long enough. We have abundance of mis- 
eduoation^ ahd our education is too short as well as too slight. 
'File child is not taken up in time; it is not the child of nature 
or of God that wc have to deal with, but the child of man. On 
the plea that the infant mind is not susceptible of education, we 
allow thtt.*infant to mis-educate itself. We take it soiled and pro¬ 
faned, rather than in the origiiuil brightness of its angelic nature. 
We prefer *to work a miracle, rather than to follow out the w'ork 
of God. We consider children, as if they were always to continue 
children; but those same children whom we so triflingly treat, 
form die materials of the future state. Out of those groups of 
prattlers are yet to come forth constitutions, perhaps revolutions; 
in all ^?«cs the destinies of yet unl)oni millions of men. We 
complain of the tendency of the present age to innovation, w'e 
look upon the entire species as in a state of constant hunger 
anck thirst after anarchy. If this be the public w’ill, we doubt 
not it will easily find the opportunity and po.tfer to gratify it. 
'riic only sure course is to alter that which may guide die will. 
The will of man is not sufficient!v educated at present. It is 
the result of idc'as, thoughts, passions, fixed into habits—these 
habits we neglect to fix. We send the child into action with 
no will, or a bad will; we do not create in him a strong will, 
and a just will. It is an absurd complaint that with such a lever 
we can,raise nothing. It is an unju’^r complaint against the 
creature we have mis-fashioned, and against the education which 
w'tiMdid not use. If there be disturbance in the social machine, 
it is because w'e knew not l^iw before jt was put together to shape 
our machinery. We entry no (prdt.hought, we see no future 
dwell widiin “ the body of diis clpath” of present things. No 
wonder that vice Should be born from such teacliing—that igno¬ 
rance, and not know'ledge, should follow. 

Another cause of the inefficioniv of our education, is, widi few 
exceptions, its^ inappliciibility. We have seen how amply diis 
defect has Ijcen remedied at Hackney-Wick; nothing is there 
^ue but with* a reference to the fdture position of the pupil. 
'Jpot so with us. The majority of our systems are absolutely aSm- 
less: take them at what grade we may# our scliools spend dieir 
energies on objects of quite secondary importance to the pupil. 
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while they omit principals. We look to the Umvei*sitics tor owr 
future statesmen. How much of state knowh'dge, in the shape 
of the moral or political sciences, is communicated there? Is 
history, are the laws of our own oii other countries, is^social eco¬ 
nomy, is constitutional instruction, the jrrcat components of their 
course? The classics and the piathematics divide the empire of 
the younff student’s mind; they sendhim^ into the world inforitjed 
but not educated, fitted only for one state, and a slate^ too, whirls 
is rapidly passing away. '1 here was a time when a sernufn t^ould 
not be listened to unkiSs slashed and furbelowed with Latin quo¬ 
tations, which no one understood. A flock would not move for 
any one less than a “ Latiner.” Tlie Houses of our Legislaturi* 
exacted a similar tribute. A tag of classicality was the Shibbo¬ 
leth of the “set.” In no other form could a rising yQinig man 
make his first debutant bow to the public, than in a verse 
from Horace or Virgil. The country gentlemen reverenced 
afar and listened to avoid scandal. But these fooleries ai-e 
dying. Men have the pressure of stirring times, and an ear¬ 
nest and intelligent population about them; they must look to 
something more real than these puerile elegancies. A iiieaf mea¬ 
surer of trochaics and anapmsts is not precisely the man to reset 
the disjointed state. Not that we at all undervalue classicifl 
studies,—for from it; we venerate them, wech€*rish them. We 
agree yith Schwaftz, that, next to the Scriptures, the study of 
the great models of tireek antiquity is of all others th«* most 
calculated to raise and ennoble the mind. We believe that its 
lessons pass from the memory into the undei*s!anding, and from 
thence into the character and conduct of man; we believe that,* 
rightly worshipped, in no narrow and pitiful scholastic sense*, it 
will raise us into something of,thatideal” which was the asjii- 
ration of tlie great of all times, and which cannot be to» much 
encouraged as a defence against the Mammonite philosophy 
of the present. But this is a study not to be taught fronru 
“ Gi'adus ad Parnassum,”—lit is a spirit nof vouchsafed with a 
Bachelorship of Arts. It is nofwkh Latin or Greek it will stop. 
It will fly for congenial food to the grgat spirits of our own tongue. 
It will read the ancients* in the moderns. Bacon, and Milton, 
and Locke, and 'laylor, and Hooker, these will also be its classics, 
out of such study of Greel' and i..atin will also grow an ICnglish 
mind. But is this the characteitthe tendency of ouriiclual classical 
instruction? Is it not content with the husks of leatning? does it 
not glory in the masks and ibanacles of w'ords ? I low lew who do 
not admire the frame rather than the picture, and adoi'c the veil 
instead of the sanctuary. •Even as linguists they arc j>oor; for ever 
on a treadmill they never advance. Our best commentators are 
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German, our best Latin writers liave studied abroacL Is it worth 
speiidiri}^ tlm best hours of life to do such trifles so extremely ill ? 
Such men are not educated to raise the mind or character of any 
nation. In the world,, as in tlv? college, they live a life of shadows 
and phrasel. We want legislation, and not pedantry: rulers, and 
not ifCtidemiciaps. 

I’lie existence of our middle classes is essentially practical 
—“ real”—as the Germans would term it; so also ought to be 
tht'ir' educa'iion. IC is anything but tluit. If low, it ends with 
reading, writing, and cyphering, and keeping accounts; that is 
with the k<*y, but nothing else. If high, it is a grammar school, 
—l^lin, and latiii, and nothing more. Hut a heatl manulkcfurer 
may not read twenty words of that language all Ills life, it lies in 
his mind as lumber; it not only fills but opjiresses; he spends time 
and labour, and he gets half knowledge, or no knowledge, or the 
knowledge which he does not want; what lie does want he cannot 
get. lie has to deal with all sorts of results, clu'inical, mechanical, 
inineralogical,—wiiut docs he know of any one of them ? His 
trade to him is art-magic, or mere mechanical routine; he blun¬ 
ders of'.ien, to be sure, on the right, and calls it good luck. But 
there is no good luck for the instructed; he sees, as it were, in 
the distance his discovery, and goes on to it by slow but certain 
st^ps. He does not bring out ol his situation or means half what 
they might prod?ice; the least degree of a})jfropriate education 
wouldfhavc doubled his powTr; but where are we to look for it? 
in this commercial nation, where are we to seek for a truly 
commercial school ? 

Our lower classes are if possible worse off.—Schools of Indus¬ 
try, Hackney-Wicks, tliere doubtless are—but how easily can they 
be counted! It is the education pf thi‘ or that society, not of the 
natioiu Thelower classes for the most part are born labourers, and 
are likely to die labourers; a noble destiny—a most bountiful dis¬ 
pensation, if tliey were only taught to think that it was sucli. It is 
the using of one’s *being-*~tlie ennobling consciousness that we 
have power—that wi- liave fiiculties and limbs, and can make 
them produce—that we can |trivft and can succeed. No man is 
exempted firom lalbour, of one kind or otlier, or if he be, he is to be 
pitied,—he is doomed to a curse. But are Uiese the maxims upon 
which our popular education is founded ? Are these the lessons 
not preached,.but infused? Does the child enjoy, or turn to true 
value, eitlier It^bour or relaxation ? Is he taught equally to vene¬ 
rate the alphabet, and the plough? Ts the s<fil andfhis own mind 
placed side by side, as the source of all manly pleasures and for¬ 
tunes ? Does he know on leaving thd^ school how to cultivate 
eidier ? Is lie taught to raise his physical existence beyond the 
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scale of his forefathers, to fill up its intervals by mental enjoyments? 
Is he taught the duties of his state? with general ideas of tice and 
virtue, has he any idea of die peculiar complexion of the vices 
and virtues of his situation? He ^^gcirds .the tillage of the land 
as a penalty, and reading and writing, as an instrument*(Mily which 
may enable him some diiy to esgape from it. ln«the inter^gd he 
is an indolent labourer, and a discontented man. Do not say that 
in this case, his intellect has been overcultivated at die expense*of, 
the body—no such thing. Doth have been Allowed lic falldw. 
Intellect is better exercised on things tlmn words; a hoy who has 
got tlu? habit of observation, precise ideas upon what he sees and 
nears, who knows how to bring his stockinto use whenever requi^jed, 
is a fiirbettercultivatorof his intelk*ct than the glibbest reader iftid 
writer in the world; leave him his Heading and WTiting, anjl nothing 
else, and you will only make liiin a secivtai'y for Captain iiock. 
We confess our ideas of an educated peasantry tu’e very dillerent: 
they are those of Hackney-Wick: we should like to see their 
“learning” in their matiner of turning up the soil and boiling a 
pot, their “ virtues ” in tliQ* Christian peace, and honesty of a 
comfortable cottage home. No wonder that the opposito,«onrse 
should have jostled the classes agiiinst each other, no wonder 
there should be vanity, and discontent, and disorder. Instead 
simply but substantially clothing him, we si‘iid him our cjist-eff' 
frippery, and set hfm up to be stared at by his fallows. Tlie la¬ 
bourer wants education but in the sense of die labourer; he«wants 
a coin that will pass; teach him to love his situation by making 
it a situation to be loved, and you will not require liayonets to 
force or keep him down. It is not the Coercive Statute nor the. 
Poor Law, which is order, but every man in his right place, and 
every man endeavouring to u)^ke it so. This is not lialf so 
difficult as what we arc so obstinately pursuing at present: ^e are 
acting in complete contradiction to circumstances and die human 
mind. 

A third defect in our preseat education is dtat it is not carried 
out. - The Hackney-Wick Comnfitt»e watch over their pupils until 
they are twenty; we leave them at,the threshold of the school. 
But how few are there at this tender age proof against temptation! 
How many are entangled in circumstances lo which their moral 
power is not adequate I tiie ag€*at which the passions are most 
powerful, statistically proved, te between the ago of.nineteen and 
twenty; it is precisely at this period that society which affects to 
be so solicitous for it# own security and the happiness of its mem¬ 
bers, ushers the youth into the wild torrent of human action with¬ 
out a guide or a support^ for there are few who walk aloof from 
the roar and tumult of existence, 

- “ uKttM>v trapa Qtva 7roXi/f/A«ic/5oio OaXaviTijt. 
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or who have not in the world of tlieir own soul, some especial 
Satan, to pliiitge them onward into fatal indulgence. This then 
is tlie time of all others for the guardian angd of Education to 
watch aboi^t their paths, to beckon them from the precipice, to 
stand hetween them and the enclosing enemy. Education must 
here^ if not so directly, not less •effectually, defend and conduct. 
All ^subsidiary means nuist be devised to keej) awake the early 
j-eligion of ^le heart; if the ordinary school be not sufficient, the 
reforiTi school must come to its aid; vice must not be allowed to 
become crime; it must be met and extinguished in the bud. 
Libraries, and Societies, and moral and agreeable relaxations, 
must be everywhere ready to r<.‘ceive the well-disposed. If 
ediicatil>n is to begin at the cradle, it should end only at the 
gravt;; every form and stage of our existence should be consider¬ 
ed a j)ortion of its great course. 

The prevalence of these defects constitute miscducation, and it 
is from raiseducation, and not education, that all the evils com¬ 
plained of by the anti-educationist, necessarily and actually 
flow; yet from a want of due reflectron on these facts, there are 
few orrlhe “ social order ” men who do not I'aise the cry indis¬ 
criminately against both. Every age has its bugbear, and 
pVeachc'rs to make it as appalling as possible,—this, of “too 
much education,” and “ too rapid education,” is ours. Dr. Bell 
had to apologise for teaching reading, and for aw'hile excluded, by 
wayof^coinjiensation, all writing from his school; it was thought 
to dispose to forger}'; but the forgeries apprehended did not fol¬ 
low, and Dr. Bell became a convert, and converted others, to wril- 
-ing. We confess we see no difference between this and the present 
outcry about teaching a few steps higher—^giving glimpses, as 
it is scoffingly termed, of geography, geometry, singing, draw¬ 
ing, to clowns! “ Whereas tK?fore our fathers had no other 

b(K)ks but the score, and the tally, thou hast caused printing to 
boused, contrary t^ the King, his crown, and dignity; it will be 
proved to thy face, that tlmo Iiast/neti about thee that usually talk 
of a noun and a verb, and sudi abominable words that no Chris¬ 
tian ear can enduje.”—All this is relative: the luxuries of one age 
are the necessaries of another; tliese iifen ought to go out into 
tlie highw'avs, and cr^ down the too great celei-ity in the trans¬ 
mission of the post, the perilous innovatinn of rail-roads and steam¬ 
ers.—Oh ! for4.he glorious days of fiarby-Dillys and ten day jour¬ 
neys to I^ndoa ! What a horror, th^t men can now go to Paris 
for 13s. per head ! Telegraphs, and hydro-oxygen light-houses 
woukl doubtless have been w'itchcraft, and piinishame, to our 
fore-fathers.—When first a gas-light -was erected ,in Pall Mall, 
the “ too rapid illuminators ” who invented it were indicted for a 
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nuisance. Many there arc who still repine in their heart of 
hearts at the “ Education nuisance,” but we &iunot therefore 
constMit to take up with tlieir blinking oil lights, though it might 

J )rove a better job for this or thiU churchwarden of the parisli. 

!n this anti-education section, all however is not mhse candid 
ihar or folly; every inch that is not fool is knave-^there is if fork¬ 
ing idea, not that men may not s& wyll enough, but that they may 
see too well;—abuses may be discovered Vathcr too early and foo. 
clearly for the convenience of those w’ho fatten on iReim •lliis 
however, even for the monopolist, is a narrow view of the subject; 
the advantages gained by putting intoaction so large an iunount of 
mind, will far outbalance to him any advantage he may have 
cially held, not by his elevation in the social scale, but 'by tlie 
numbers he held below him. The present age is divitled, like 
every other age, between admirers of the past, and fiopers in 
the future; the old and young men, each in their rt*lativc* posi¬ 
tions, each with their characteristic passions and opinions; some 
sec all perfection in the middle ages, the venerable “Miltei 
alter,” and all degeneracy aiid defect in the present; others the 
reverse. Both to a certain point are right, and both wrong. J#’ pre¬ 
sent times have tlieir defects, we must not forget that actual civili¬ 
zation, whatever it may be, is the accumulated result of many 
thousand years, and that its intellectual and moral physiogiionfy 
represent not only living men, but those also wift) have preceded 
them. *The “ esprit de negation,” a fanatical rejection of all old 
nu'thods, (for there is a fanaticism in reform as well as in resist¬ 
ance to reform,) maybe carried in some case^too far, but it is 
the sign of “a living spirit”—it tokens, not retrocession but ad- , 
vance. 'llie very disorders which attend such developement are 
not new to our age; they are the very condition of the msmotrix 
the centrifugal force wliich impels forward our humanity, doubt¬ 
less a centripetal force, to steady and well define principles, must 
also be generatid, to keep us in our proper orbit, and this jKrhaps 
lias not yet beeii found; but jhere is a t^ndeiifty to find it, there 
is an anxiety, in despite of all cafil ^o the contrary, to seek it out. 
The present age is, truly speakjng, not the sequel to the middle 
ages, but the middle age itself; it is eminently th*e age of transi¬ 
tion ; society is still looking on every side foB the positive. They 
who would stop such search, not only do not understand mankind 
or men, but do not understand the interests of th<yr own little 
selfishness, they see neither through metaphysical jior historical 
experience. A Conservatism which thinks to stand still whilst 
mankind is passing on, is a conservatism which resists, and from 
an enmity to revolution and anarchy, may become by such resist- 
tance both revolutionist and anarchist. There is notiiing final; 
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in an universe all change; the moral, like tlic physical ocean, is 
not tideiess; die vessel of this or that party may be anchored, 
but the waters on which it rides move on: its resistance serves 
only to mark more visibly, that if it be stationary these v^’atera 
are not. • If this be true, tlie anti-educationist who knows liis 
own,abid the public interests, has little choice. The question ca#» 
not wait—it cannot stand sdlJ*-’it ought not to stand still; it is 
thc^n for liim, even in the spirit of his own conservatism, no longer 
to vent his dtiger in idle exclamation, against all education, but to 
set himself with others in earnest to the tiisk, to make education 
as good as he can; if he fears for the future, lot him provide for 
it; if lit* be for resisting the age, let him take care that education, 
by <\ist«Vted and diagonal movements, notin harmony with the 
age, does not rather enhance the evils of such resistance ; it is still 
in his power to rule posterity; but to do so, he must risir beyond 
the mists of tlie present, he must extend himself beyond the 
space of his ephemeral existence. He who educates for his age 
only, will educate below the age upon which education should tell. 
He must bear in mind tliat a reform revolution has taken place, 
and tlf+is to enlarge tlie limits of freedom, without at the same 
time enlarging the limits of knowledge, is working in an inverse 
ratio for all public happiness. The people require now, if ever, 
to»be trained to the wisdom of using their franchises well; they 
must be educated up to tlie level or their nevp constitution, they 
are now called on to act—they must be taught, tlierefore, to see 
and think. The anti-educationist cannot repeal die new charter, 
he has only to seb tliat its working be entrusted to such minds 
,as in good dme may work it w'ell. 

Few men now go to the full length of this direct hostility to 
education; some have been frightenofl, others shamed, a few 
convinced, out of the absurdity. It is not less true, however, that 
there is still a strong diough comprrsmisefi feeling, moving in an 
under current against it. Not being able to extinguish edu¬ 
cation, many there^re w^^o are zealpusly engaged in neutralising 
it. Some have inadi it a mopopoly, others a persecution; some 
have, under die tide of “ national,'’ effectively excluded a large 
portion of die nation; others, by making it religious only^ have 
injured die efficiency and profaned the sanctity of religion itself. 
Into the motives and movementf of this class of anti-^ucation- 
ists, we do not^now propose to go; but on some future opportunity 
we shall be.enablect, we trust, to show that they have been still 
more injurious*to the progress of education tlian the less insidious, 
but more blundering and open antagonist himself. These too 
must sooner or later melt, like their predecessors, into the ranks 
of the country. In an age which witnessed the passing of the 
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Slave Trade Extinction Bill, tlie Catholic Relief Bill, the Parlia¬ 
mentary Reform Bill, ignorant indeed and craVbu must he be, 
who, in such a cause as Education Reform, can despair. 

Auotlier class,—we know not weedier to call them friends or 
foes to education,—ai’e the Indifterents, die ApathedQs. They 
are not to be taken in by any such quackery—tlujy are for a solid 
beef and pudding organisation *of speiety; tliey regard physical 
and intellectual enjoyments not only as 'distinct, but as oppo^d.^ 
Hence, the inoinent you talk of instructioir they inftantly tarn 
you round on bread. “ Give poor-laws first, and then we will 
consent to think of schools.” We say, give both, and both at 
once, or rather give no poor laws, unless you are quite sure you 
can give education too. So fur from giving a stone instead oi^a hiufj 
it gives, by the skill to produce tliein, tw’o loaves instead of one. 
These philosophers are the political materialists of society, they 
believe in nothing—but wmat they can touch with flesh and 
bone. Beyond the mere brute man, the meclianical dealing and 
paying machine, they know little of man or men around them. 
No enort, in their minds, \% worth any tiling, which cannot in 
tlie instant be coined into pounds, shillings and pence. Tlies« men 
when pressed for their co-ojieration in furthering education, pro¬ 
fess the love but doubt of the possibility of advancing the pt*ople^ 
and in order to prove their upprehensioiis true, take care by*a 
refusal of all assistance to make them so. Projects with them, 
however feasible, if they extend beyomi an hour ai*e phan¬ 
tasms;” if tliey go into details which tliey have not read or 
reflected enough to understand, “crotchets:” If {xjrsevered in, 

“ hobbies” and “ bores.”—It is in vain to point out to them that ^ 
there has never been any great measure, involving large and 
important clianges, which lias ^not successively been all thrcje. 
But all this is ignorance disguised by vanity,—selfishness oppos¬ 
ing usefulness under the respectable pretext of experience and 
sagacity. They are by half the world called “the friends cf 
education,” and they submit to the honpur without a word. If 
doings nothing and not a littte (gainst, education, he friend¬ 

ship, they deserve it. But appeal to them too frequently, or 
rouse tliem too abruptly, and to get rid of the imfiortiinity—they 
become at once its avowed enemies, l^hey arc in general, however, 
more quiescent. In this sta i- they form the sand bag, the great 
dead weight—them against which the cause of education, 

even more than against direct hostility, has still to strive. Of 
such is a large portion of th^ country, and some eight or nine- 
tenths, we fegret to say, of our legislature and governinent. 

These men, as we nav9 said, are the dubious, and seem like 
bats between either army; but there are others—“friends of 
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education” as they insist upon being called—who are scarcely 
less its ■fiK’s. We do not speak of the wild and impracticable 
enthusiast, who sees existing things only as visions, and clothes 
unrealities with flesh ajid boiif*—we do not attack the empiricist, 
who drunk”with his own local success, has the vanity to exjwct 
his experiment.will be ensliriiied.in tlie statutes of a nation—still 
less do we mean to call to trial die oiien adventurer, who trades 
wifli the effrontery of any other market jobber, on the intellects 
and morals^of the rising generation. 1 nese are cases too noto¬ 
rious, and too easy to be mistaken, to merit a moment’s reflection. 
Tlie pseudo-support and hollow protection to which we would 
dir^*ct attention, is less noticed and more pernicious. The 
“friends of education,” tlie “true €‘diicalionists,” of whom we 
speak, arp the powi'rless men in power, the “can’t be done” 
men, who make an outcry about the outcries of others, in order 
to avoid the necessity of doing any thing themselves. Let them 
get noise and tumult enough to divert the public attention, and 
they seize with earnestness the happy opportunity to fall asleep. 
“ The people do not ask—the countiy is not ripe”—but they take 
especiu care that no unnecessary hints shall be conveyed to the 
jieople—and that the country shall be kept as far as possible from 
die sun. Not that they oppose—oh no.' nothing can be farther 
frciin their thoughts—they only want a little time for consideration, 
a little interval 6f repose—“ Yet a little sk*ep-, a little slumber, a 
little folding of the hands to sleep.”—Pror. xxiv. Parliamentary 
discussions there are none, for the Opposition sit mute, and let the 
subjeetpass through—they make way for itbetween theirranks,that 
it may run itself down. If such a grievance tis a debate be pro¬ 
bable, there is an easy mode of getting rid of it, (an important 
expedient in parliamentary straiegic^ ). 'riic House is counted 
out by an impromptu secession, on -ome appointed day and hour, 
and tlie orator is extinguished with the House. Should the 
Minister at last, by some unhappy blunder on his side, be driven 
into an obs€Tvatidn the subjoct, he takes care to make it 
answer the safe purposes of sUeilce, or indulges in some copipla- 
cent jiancgyric on the exertions of.govemment, with an Exchequer 
feeling for pounds, shillings and pence. The school-houses are 
fflled with legs and arms !—the Voluntary system works so well! 
why should we disturb the progress of goon by overdoing it?— 
what can the nation want more^ 'I’hese truisms, as they are 
considered. u\ the House of Commons, are replied to on the 
Opposition side by a thorough assenf so far as inaction and penury 
are recommendeo, but when the debate comes to the question of 
teaching, they insist on some millions of fiibles more ! In all this— 
education on both sides is left out. The “ practical men” have 
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omitted the most practical and essential parljaf the whole;— 
they have required teaching, and not yet produced* teachers 
—they have mistaken the mere mechanism of education for its 
spirit and soul. To talk to such^nen of any things “ general,” 
is an absolute waste of time. John Bull, time oulf of mind, 
has been their servant and victim,—time out of mind the 
“practical men,” the “ tape-tiers,^’ hjive been the dis|)ei^ers 
of his conscience and purse. Admirable work hav^ they made 
of it, if we are to take the Statute Book with all *t3 inco¬ 
herences and oversights as a proof. U*’gc these men, the 
mighty movers of great events by little means, who would 
coiisitlcr themselves lost, if they moved out of their pin¬ 
making department in Parliament, to set boldly about h bmafl 
and effective system of National Education, and (Ivey shrink 
in dismay. They will plant for you a little school, with 
a little master, in a snug little village; but the moinent j'ou 
ask for education for a Country, you speak madness, th<‘ir 
“micromegas”faculties cannot rise so high; they are, by their very 
nature, opposed to construction and system. I'liey love to see 
legislation picturesque, anti take care that no one law, dfan, or 
duty, shall in any w-ay answer or set up for the brother of 
another. It is to be hoped that we shall some time or other 
emerge from this Lilliputian knick-knackery of legislation, into 
sometldng larger tihd w'orthier of men liolding the destinies of a 
great people in their hands. What a system on a natioih'fl scale 
may produce, even with all its defects, has been proved sufficiently 
in Ireland to give a little courage. It is not with 10,000/. for a 
Normal school or two, nor with 20,000/. thrown out as a bone* 
of contention between rival systems, that much “national” good 
can possibly be expected—thal we can reform the education of 
a nation. We have spent millions upon our wars, we afctually 
are spending in Spain not less this year than half a million 
sterling; our bajfiuets in Ireland cost us thousands; 20,000,000/. 
entailing a debt of 800,000/. •a j^ear, has been given to the slave 
proprietors in the West Indies, fof a great moral object—nay, a 
palace of our king’s has cost 800,00(i/., and we traffic and haggle 
when education is in quAtion, for a few tlmusands. But money 
is not enough; with tliousands no more than with hundreds, if we 
have nothing else, can we build ilp the mind of a nation. Mind 
must be treated by mind, and to carry this treatment generally 
and effectively, into opera^on, it must be done bn system. 
Kexpifieva /jitj Kiveiv is fto maxim to be adopted where there is on 
every side around us abuse or deficiency. We must have a 
“ National System,” by which every man in the country, and his 
children after him, shall be secured, not the husks on which 
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men have hitherto been feeding, but a substantial, applicable, 
enduring educktion,—^physical, intellectual and religious. Well 
does Herder, complaining of these defects even in his day and 
country, exclaim— • 

“Wlyat IS the meaning of the word learning? We have upon this 
8ubjc(fc the most Erroneous ideas, if we believe that it means to fix in 
our (memory strange words ? Words are sounds—unaccompanied with 
thought, w^e ,learn like parrots. Words without thought are to the 
hunian soul a pernicious opium, which at first plunges us into a sweet 
dream, but from which follow all the evil consequences of such a dream 
of mere words, (^Wortraiime). They deaden the soul, they keep it 
firmly locked in inactivity; it falls away and dwells in a slumber of in¬ 
jurious thought," &c. 

And such has been in great measiu’e the result of our Volun¬ 
tary system of education and of our leaving educationists wholly 
to themselves. It is surely time for us to try something else: w'e 
have to rescue infancy from corruption, to render youth fit for 
the duties of men, to see that age does not forget the intellectual 
vigour and acquirement, the Christian precept and habit of 
youth.^' We know not how tliis on a sufficiently large and per¬ 
manent plan can be atUiined, but by a,wise, liberal, and general 
system for the three countries, of National Educjition. 'Hie ex¬ 
ample of all countries (for England is now die only state without 
one), ought surefy to be provocation and encoiiragement ouough. 
If it b?* an object desirable to a nation, it can only be effected by 
the legislature anfl government; the legislature and government, 
for the sake of the nation, ought not to let another session pass 
«without attempting it. In diis they not only discharge a duty, 
but lay the foundation of the surest prosperity and highest fame. 
We think with Schwartz— 

*‘The other relation, in which the st.ne is boand to take due care of 
the rising youth, depends immediately upon the duty which she owes 
to herself, inasmuch,as she falls or rises in propoi*tion to the education 
of the new generation. If^outh goes^ astray, tlie whole of the people 
gradually fall away from all attachment to the state, the bonds of law 
are loosened, disorder ensuea- and* at last breaks out into the con¬ 
dition of savage life. The better youth is brought up, the deeper- 
rooted is all citizenship and society, the richer widi hope and blessing 
flourishes the entire state. Hencerthe instruction of youth is as much 
an obligation imposed upon tlie State, as his own education upon each 
individual; .and hence, also, is it that she can never sufficiently establish 
and secure her bwn welfare, unless she educates jvell for the present and 
the coming age, her own children (Landeskinder). The state b the more 
imperativdy bound to tlib solicitude, ina^uch as she stands in the 
place of the community, or rather of all mankind, and is placed there 
by God to advance the order and improvement of humanity; and while 
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she discharges a debt towards her ow'U) to those^children especially 
hers, she at the same time performs a duty of IdVe {iJeheafilchi) 
towards other nations, for the improved culture of the one travels to 
the other whenever it may be wanted, and thus she becomes a light 
which throws its illumination on every side around. Such i» the natural 
position of a state which provides by wise laws for tljp educatidl^of her 
youth: she fuliils a sacred dutyl)Oth,tow'ords herself and towards her 
species. Hence advance, proportionally with their solicitude for'edu- 
(‘ation, the fame and glory of such countries, • both Avifil) the present 
and with all coming generations .”—Die Schuletit p. 133. 


Art. II.—1. The Catholic Church^ Five Sermons preached in the 
Parish Church of Blnckhurne, on occasion of the comme- 
moi’ation ^ the Reformation^ celebrated October Ath, 1835. 
Hy the llev. J. Wliittaker, U. D. 

2. The Duty of contending for the Faith ; A Sermon preached 
in the (Jliurch of St. John, Swansea, on Sunday, JOctober 
ilh, 1835. By the llev. Henry lloxby Maude, LL.B. 

8. "'he Prevalence of Popery considered; A Sermon prenclied 
• Mount Sion Chapel, Ttmbridge fVellp on Lord*s ^ay 
' -'.‘Y-, OciMber Atk, 1835. By B. Slight. 

/ it"'! Id) we for a moment conceive the times and seasons of 
V V u)(l s iipjioiiitment, leaving the axes of their unerring revo¬ 
lutions, to interfere in each other’s functions; or rather, to 
descend from a sphere so high above our theme,—could wff 
imagiiu‘ such a tribunal as Lucian has devised for the letters of 
the alphabet, bedbre which afliy day of the year might sue its 
neighbour for trespassing on its appropriated functions,—we are 
right sure that the fifth day of moodv November, in the year of our 
Lord cue thousand eight hundred and thirty-five, would apply 
for a solemn writ against thd fotirth day of the preceding montli, 
as having niijustifebly usurped "its duties in the calendar of 
bigotry. It is true, that, for* some years, thanks to the good 
sense and feeling of our* fellow-country mem tlie bonfires of that 
day had waxed pale and faintGuy Fawkes, with his lantern, 
had been plucked by the pol\pe, as a nuisance, out of the hands 
of city urchins; the bells in many places had Adiised to pe-al 
their tones of gratitude, arid even the indulgence o'f immunity 
from lesson and birch had been, in maiw schools, withdrawn, 
for the commemoration ^f the festival. These were bad symp¬ 
toms; and something new must be done. C-onsultation w'as 
held, due deliberation was taken, and the sacerdotal caste decided 
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that one great teropntenary cycle of the Reformation was expired; 
that, during its course, a full degree of the zodiac had been passed 
over, by a retrograde movement, so diat, consequently, the heliacal 
rising of thcj dog-star of fanaticism must, for the next Sothic 
period, ^be ^placed exactly one month and one day earlier,* on 
the fourth of October. As far we have an interest in the 
matter, the change is in o,iir favour. We would rather have the 
grand festival^jf Protestantism celebrated as a commemoration of 
Its own principle, by the observance of the day on which its 
palladium or ancile —a Bible without comment, in the vulgar 
tongue—is supposed to have come down from Heaven, than see 
its trhnnnhs marked by feast-days of a political character, calcu¬ 
lated to ^per|}etuate the evil feelings, which may have once pre¬ 
vailed among members of the same social body. Not that, even 
here, invidious comparison was intended to be eschewed; for care 
was taken, that the medal, which commemorated the final trans¬ 
lation of tlie Bible by Myles Coverdale, on the 4th of October, 
should, oil the reverse, exhibit Popery locking up the word of 
God. But still, the ground of rejoidsing, now chosen, was less 
oftensiv\?ly hostile to us, in its nature, than those which had pre¬ 
viously bwn seJect(‘d to arouse the failing enthusiasm of Protest¬ 
antism. 

I'he calling of ^ general assembly to a festival of rejoicing, the 
proclamation of a universal jubikv, the directing of the voices of 
all preachers, and the prayers of all congregations, to a specific 
theme of thanksgiving, are offices, one should have naturally sup¬ 
posed, belonging to the highest authority, and requiring a 
•power vested only in the superiors of a church. But, on this 
occasion, it was a matter of private responsibility. The Bishops 
slumbered, die Metropolitans tooic no part, the Church was 
silent; while others, more zealous, deerued them dumb dogs that 
would not bark, and undertook theuiaelvcs to raise the new war- 
whoop of bigotry, f^^oni one extremity of the island to the other. 
Marvels were, indeed, expected fr 9 m this new combination of the 
forces and energies of IVotestsftitism. The saints had long lan¬ 
guished for somo new manifestation of the spirit; the happy 
millennium had been expected; the Irvfngs and the Fabers had 
prophecied its speedy'approach, in the downfal of Popery;—yet 
Popery did not even seem to to1;ter; the land of promise was 
nearly in possession, but the walls of the spiritual Jericho seemed 
yet proud hnd strong, Proclainatipn went out, that, on the 
fourth day of October, 1835, being Sabbath, all die tribes should 

* The great Egyptian cycle, called the Sothic period, was determined by tiie heliacal 
Hslng of Sirius, or the dog-star. 
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be gathered together in their streiigtli, and march in solemn 
array about its bulwarks, bearing with them ftioir boasted palhv- 
diuin; while all the priests and Levites should sound forth their 
hostile trumpets, and shake, fron^ coping to (bundation-stone, the 
olden walls that rcste<l upon the rock. Long, ati() loud, and 
sonorous was the blast, grating at once anjji grateful to tlie 
ears of the zealous; and if^ tct the honour of our country¬ 
men, there were maiiv pjirishes' wheVe tliis unauthorised'sum- 
jTions was not answered, there were not wanting tlfastywhieh, in 
the exuberance of their pious emotion, anticipated the chosen 
day, and even prolonged, to succeeding Sabbaths, the sweet 
music of their warlike notes. Nay, not so coutente(4 they even 
felt themselves called to publish tlieir scores for the bencWit of 
posterity, and of those less fortunate souls who heard not their 
strain. Of this character are the publications bi'fore us. 

Let not the reader, for a moment, iimigine, that we have se¬ 
lected them from the mass of similar edusions, as though exhibit¬ 
ing eloquence of a nobler order, or learning of greater research, 
or feelings of a higher standard, or arguments of a more tbrinid- 
able power. The choice, if choice it could be called, Jbas been 
purely accidental. The jiamphlets on our table fell in our way, 
we know not how', came we renieiiiber not whence; they were 
skimmed over in a lew moments, and then cast away ; nor \wuld 
they Jiave been deemed by us worthy of fartlTer nolic(', had not 
one or two reflections, that sprung uj) in our minds after perusing 
them, appeared to us worth ])ursuing. In fact, they belong to 
the ephemera of the times; they are creatures culled into exist¬ 
ence by a day of accidental warnilh, to dance upon the runniiig 
waters, to flutter over die stream of events, in which they soon 
must meet their grave. A iij^turjilist may catch a fev/, ;ind fm<l 
amusement and instruction in anatoihizing them; but,,when he 
has studied a few specimens, he finds them all alike, and too in¬ 
significant to repay tlte minute dissection they require. 

The reflections, to whicl\we have jqst iUlifllcd, ai’o obvious and 
simple, and a few lines will explajii them. It is determined, on 
a certain day, to unite all Prgtestapts in voice and heart, l<>r tiie 
commemoration of a certain event, vital to tlieir religion, and 
containing in itself the practical verification of its essential 
ciple. Tlie Bible alone, a<’ce8aiblc to every Christian, liis iudivi- 
vidual right and possession, die Bible alone, witliout an iniaJlible 
guide, witliout a dogmatical authority in the Clim-cli,-- siicli is 
tlie basis of Protestantisid, in contradistinction to ('adiolicity. 
Coverdale is supposed first to have rendered this principle of 
practical utility, by conferring on this nation a Bible which could 
be practically used. We waive the enquiry, wlietlu'r the ground- 
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work of tlie festival be correct, that is, whether the completion 
of Coverdale*s version can be considered the first presentation of 
an English version to onr country: for we wish to make our 
present investigation an investigation into principles, and are, 
consequeIlli>^ willing to assume the correctness of the fact. It 

is, tlieftfore, proplaimed and provided, that, on a certain day, the 
great Protestant principle shall be solemnly commemorated 
throughout the land, and Ihe sympathies of all, who acknowledge 

it, are ordered to be Concentrated on a point etpially dear to all. 
It is a subject as important and valuable to the Dissenter as to 
the Churchman, to the Evangelical as to the High-Church clergy¬ 
man,. to the Hierarchist iis to the Congregationist. For one 
Sunday,* at least, out of the Sabbaths of 300 years, a unity of 
object, a liprmony of feeling, a sameness of doctrine, a union of 
charity, an assimilation of thought, will pervade the whole body 
of Protestantism, and impel it to move, by a common law, in 
one given direction. At least, were the superiors of our Church, 
domestic or general, to command the observance of a certain 
day, as tlie 18th of January, in grateful commemoration of the 
blessing‘/)f unity bestowed upon the Church, through the autho¬ 
rity vested in its pastors, and chiefly in the occupier of St. Peter’s 
chair, we are sure that the same aoctrine, the same motives of 
thankfulness, the same instructions would be presented in every 
church and chapefwhich obeyed the call. There might benicher 
treats of clocmence and erudition in one than in another, but 
the theme ana the feeling would be but one throughout. 

Well, then, was it so, with the great tercentenary coramenior- 
Q.tion of the principles of Protestantism? Our materials are 
indeed scanty; but luckily, the fewer elements of comparison we 
possess, the smaller the chances of dissimilarity. If, therefore, we 
shall finds in a few instances, wide dissnut, we may well conclude, 
that an extension of our objects of «'«>mparison would only still 
further oncrease it. We will, however, draw occasionally upon 
other productions, iif date jiearly contemporary, and in purpose 
not dissimilar. • * ^ 

The first consequence, which we should naturally have ex¬ 
pected from the cKaracter of this festival, would be an accordance 
in the great principles-of the Reformation. But, had it been the 
lot of any one to hear two or moi% of tliese discourses, preached 
the same day, fi>r the same object, he certainly would have been 
at a loss to. discover, that anything more than the triumph of 
particular sectarian principles was intehded to<be commemorated. 
The Vicar of Blackburne, in the vivacity of his zeal, edified his 
congregation with five sennons on th^ occasion, and headed 
them wiUi the pompous title of “ The Catliolic Church.” He 
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stands in the pulpit, with all the solemnity of a minister belonging 
to a well-endowt^ church, to establish her claim Ao be the Catho¬ 
lic Church, and to thunder his withering anathemas against 
Popery and Papists. He minxes not the matter indeed; he 
dilutes not, sweetens not, the bitter cup which he*thrusts upon 
his neighbours’ lips. Supcrsution, vice, iguorj^nce, idoA|ry, in¬ 
fidelity—these are our qualities, tliese our possession ; while tlie 
church-goers and rate-payers of Blackburne, 5000, we are told, jn 
number, (p. 4) “ belong to a pure, apostolic church,’ as nearly 
anproachiiij? to perfection in doctrine and government, as any 
that has existed since the apostolic time ! p.45. ihen, too, the 
reverend vicar hath great compassion on “ the poor and ignorant 
Papist,” because he must “ implicitly receive whatever bis priest 
tells him he must believe, do, aiid/>^^, in order to ob^ln eternal 
life” ! Why did he not conclude his sermons by the ajiposite 
prayer, which would so justly have summed up their substance 
and embodied their spirit:—“ Lord, We give thee thanks that we 
are not as the rest of men, extortionei’s, unjust, adulterers;— 
as also are these Papists**jl For, while these arrogant assump¬ 
tions of exclusive righteousness were thus proclaimed in tjjjPfe parish 
church, the Catholic congregation was not far distant, learning, 
we doubt not, from their worthy pastor, to be lowly before Gbd, 
and meek and charitable towards all men. ^ • 

T4p conceptidli then, formed by Dr. Whittaker, of the prin¬ 
ciples and feelings, which this commemorative festival* should 
excite, seems to be, that all acrimonious feeling against his Catho¬ 
lic neighbours and fellow citizens should De stirred up and 
renewed, that a barrier of hatred and bigotry should be drawu 
between members of the two religions, and that one should be 
held up to the other, as a “ hideous mass of spiritual deformity 
and falsehood,” as “ the patron of ignorance, vice, and infidelity.” 
p. 72. Gracious heavens ! And is his Protestantism then syno¬ 
nymous with Christianity, with the religion of charity and love ? 
Was the spirit of the llefbrmation one*of halS’ed and antagonism, 
of ^lisrepresentation and falsdliood, that it should be deemed 
duly celebrated, by five mortal di^pourses, rank with a festering 
exuberance of these aiitichristian and antisocial feelings ? And 
hath the mantle of its founders fallen from Heaven, if it could 
do no better than warm iti inheritors into so unholy a zeal, and 
animate them only to scattA: firebrands of religious animosity 
among a peaceful and friendly neighbourhood ? , ■ 

For the honour tjf hummi nature, we hope that no religion, 
aspiring to the name of Christian, will recognize, as a worthy 
solenmization of its prirfciples, a display of sucii unchristian senti¬ 
ments. But after ail, this “ catholic church,” the beauties and 
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perfections of which have charmed the V'icar of Blackbiirne into 
so zealous a hatred of Popery, whereof does it consist ? The call 
upon men to rejoice in the translation of the Bible, was intended 
to unite all the tribes of Protestantism in one shout of praise; 
it was a motive of common joy to all, and all dissentient feelings 
were tp'*nierge in* one universal song of gratitude. Dr. Whittaker 
too f'ives us, as a reason why the Protestant Churches should be 
considered tlje Catholic church, rather than ours, that “ they 
previlil over a larger space of the globe, (!) and are actuated by 
a more catholic and liberal spirit, not refusing to recognise, as 
bretliren in Christ, those who are not governed by the same 
laws.V—p. 37. llie “ Catholic church,” therefore, consists of Pro- 
testdnt Congregations, spread more extensively over the w'orld 
than the Catholics are, and recognising one another as brethren, 
though they have different governments. Now, we beg the 
reader to compare these words with the following passage:— 

“ Our National Church of England was foremost in asserting the 
common rights of Christians—among the first to throw off the subjuga¬ 
tion of Home. Many (so called) Proicst'dnt Churches have apostatized 
from thi‘primif.ive faith of Christ, and are. now to be found fghtiny 
among our adversaries. IJut the Church of Kngtaml...stUl e.vis's, still 
reihains the same as she was three centuries since, and still lifts her 
b inder aloft to the nations.” — p. 19. 

flow, w'e ask, were the hearers of these two |>assages to recon¬ 
cile them together? The Protestant Churches are more exten¬ 
sively dispersed ovpr the w’orld than the Catholic, and yet many 
so called are apostates, and fight on the other side. Wliich are 
lliesc many ? Switzerland we may suppose is one, in consequence 
of its defection to Socinianism; iTotestant France is tainteu with 
the same error, and Germany is deeply involved in i atioiialism. 
But tliefelearncd Doctor tells us as much. After saying that “it 
was quite otherwise on the continent, in France, Switzerland, 
and Germany,” than in huppy Fngland, he proceeds as follows; 

“ And what has been the t^onsequenefi ? Theg are all of them, with 
few, I believe no exceptions, cofrupted as to the essentials of Chris’- 
tianiiy. The cankerw'orm of Sorinianlsm, the dry-rot of infidelity, have 
eaten completely through the whole body, sdbstance, and into the very 
core of these foreign churches, which at first were as pure and as scrip¬ 
tural as was our owm in the tinfe of Edward VI... Most of tliese 
churches, to wljich we have made alltfsion, are chargeable with direct 
heresy; and aretnomoreio he considered pari of Christ's catholic church, 
than we have shown the apostate Churclrof llome to be."—^p. 104. 

Once more we ask, in the name of consistency, what and 
where are the Protestant churches, that prevail over a larger 
portion of the world than ours, if France, Switzerland, and 
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Germany, are as little a part of tlie Catholic chprch as we are? 
Eiiglaiia and America, we must imagine, possessed 6f some 
mystical ubiquity, compose this universal church. But still more, 
we ask, how is Protestantism show» to be Catholic, “ by a more 
catholic and liberal spirit, not refusing to recognise as* brethren 
in Christ those who are not goyernea by the same law8,’**vheu 
the very teacher who gives this proof of ^catholicity, unsparingly 
cuts away from the Church immense masVs of people^ yea, entire, 
nations, who glory in the name of Protestants ? Is this a Wliit 
more liberal than what is imputed to us Catholics? Such, then, 
is the spirit with whidi a learned vicar thought it meet to cele¬ 
brate the great commemoration of Protestant princijiles; venting 
the most unjust and unfeeling abuse against a religion, whiclPhe 
manifestly understands not, and then shutting out, in fi series of 
almost irreconcileable passages, the great bulk of Protestants, 
who take the Bible alone for their guide, from all participation 
in the joy of the day, or the blessings of the lleforination.* 
Hence it is plain, that, so far from the principle thus celebrated, 
or the motive assigned, hav^g led Protestants to any thing like 
unity, or an all-embracing harmony, it has only given a Aound 
to the Iligh-Church divine, to utter condemnation on m^l Pro¬ 
testants of another sect or complexion. In short, the great lessoife 
taught to the good people of Blackburne, in cq|mneinoration "of 
the tiwislatioii of*the Bible, were, that Catholics were every 
thing wicked, that all continental Protestant churches werc^ut of 
the pale of salvation, and that all Dissenters Jived in the sin of 
schism ! (p. 100.) There is a catholically liberal spirit indeed! 

Well, turn we now to Tunbridge Wells, and let us hear the « 
wholesome instructions breathed, by Mr. Slight, uj)on the same 
occasion, in Mount Sion Chapel. Ills discourse bears a more 
stirring title, “ The Prevalence of Popery Considered.” /Plnnk 
you that a statistical view of the progress and strength of our 
religion is here going to be uniolded? Think you that tlie 
number of our Churches, and Colleges,•and Monastic houses will 
be stated, and the amount of oui Clergy, and the zeal of our 
Proselytisin, and the success of our^efforts set l^etbre the world? 
Then, greatly will you bfc disappointed. Tliis is not the Pojiery, 
whose prevalence Mr. Slight wishes to expose. He has no such 
narrow views; a few pari^raph^ dispatch us; we are soon put 
down :—There was a Cnurth at Jerusalem before there was 


* Still further must the auditors of these different passages have been bewildered* 
upon hearing the following sentence in the concluding discourse:—“ But so far as 
the essentials of the Christian faith are concerned, we know that there are no differences 
of any moment among Protestants." p. 100. 
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one at Rome;” therefore the Pope’s supremacy ** carries its own 
refutation on*tlie very front of it.” (p. 5.) 

But lie hastens on to greater things, and celebrates the day, 
by proving that the Church af England is essentially Popish, and 
denouncing it as evil. Thus he writes• 

J)ut it must be observed, tlie^^ are certain leading peculiarities 
about tliese Roman Catholic principles and opinions, which will serve 
^ to'show, that there is really far more of Popery amongst Protestants, 
than at first^ight they may be disposed to admit, or tlian is generally 
imagined. And if I’opish views and principles are thus to be found 
amongst Protestants, will it not demonstrate, that Popery prevails, not 
only where it is ostensibly the religion of the land, but also where it is 
no^—not only within the pale of the Romish Church, but also without 
it ?’*—p, 6. 

He then proceeds to give illustrative proofs of “ the Popery 
of Protestantism,” as he tacetiously calls it, the first of which is 
the exclusiveness of some sects, as of that which forms the Kstca- 
blished Church, and which looks down upon all Dissenters as 
heretics or schismatics. “ Surely,”^ exclaims Mr. Slight, “ such 
sentiments ill accord with tlie free* and generous spirit of Pro¬ 
testantism. And what is more, they are ^ainly at variance with 
the lovely principles of the religion of Christ. They may pass 
cyrrent at Rome, but that they should ever be broached and 
published in Protestant England, and that to*) in the nineteenth 
centiyy> is matter of painful regret The Popery of Prote^ntisra 
calls aloud for another reformation. Would that some gigantic 
arm were raised up to shake this cloud-capt Babylon to its 
base, and level it to the dust!” What already i After only 300 
' years, another reformation ? We thought Babylon was a term 
too venerably applied to us, to be so easily transferred to Dr. 
Whittaker’s pure, Apostolic Church. And is this the spirit in 
which* delivery from Popery* through Coverdale’s translation, is 
proposed to be commemorated ? Is it by exciting odium against 
the main support*of Protestantism? Is it by denouncing the 
Cliurch, which proclaimed the o*)mmemorative festival, as equal 
to Popeiy in its corruption, and^ a? calling already for another 
refoimation ? Eisten now ^o tlie follgwing appeal, based upon 
the passage just quoted:— 

" When will there be a brotherly exchange of pulpits, so ardently 
desired by many, amongst ministers qf various denominations? When 
will the clergjinan of the Established Church be seen to stand in his 
dissenting brother’s pulpit; and the dis|enting minister, in his turn, be 
allowed to minister in the clergyman’s pulpit^—For my own part, 
beloved brethren, it would afford me great pleasure to open this })ulpit 
to any godiy evangelical minister of tlie esmblishment, who will come 
into it, and preach the unsearchable riches of Christ."—p. 8. 
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What, exclusive even in this pathetic and liberal appeal ? Is 
it only to one section of the Anglican Church, to the godly 
and evangelical,” that the right hand of fellowship is offers by 
the Dissenter ? Is it not with who follow tl»e 

Bible alone, that, on such an occasion, he will be readly^o frater¬ 
nize ? But Mr. Slight finds stijl stronger indications of Fl|pery 
in the Established Church:— • 

“ Is it not of the. nature of Popery to imagine, that th^ application • 
of a little water to the body in baptism, effects tfie regeneration of Ihe 
soul? Is it not of the nature of Popery to affirm, that none but 
ministers, ordained in one particular form and connection, are the tnic 
and lawful ministers of Christ ? Is it nut of the nature of Popery that 
sick and dying people should attach peculiar importance to their»rec 0 iv> 
ing tlie Holy Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, before they die, as if the 
act would ser\'e as a passport to Heaven?”—p. 10. * 

Alas! who would have imagined, that the summons issued by 
clergymen of the English Church, would have been so answered; 
that the commemoration, which they proclaimed, would have been 
solemnized only by denouncing their Church as co-partner in guilt 
and corruption, with the one from whose dominion they r^iced 
in having been delivered, by declaring it to be Babylon, and treat¬ 
ing its sacraments and practices as fund and superstitious ! What 
admirable harmony of principle, and unity of thought, is ev<?n 
the common ground of separation from us calcuTated to produce 
among rrotestants! • 

But there yet remains the unkindest cut of all. We have seen 
the Minister of the Established Church excluding all foreign 
Protestants from a share in the blessing of the liefonnation, and 
involving all separatists from his est^lishment in the guilt of 
schism; we have heard the Dissenter, almost at the same hour, 
retorting on that Church, as embodying the Popery against,which 
the solemnity of that day summoned men to be on their guard; 
we shall now see the hostility, hitherto confined to the besieged 
and their besiegers, widely spi^eading its^f within the city, at the 
very ^noment when its whole ehejgies should be united against 
the pressure from without. With ^ slight alteration we may 
say • 

-“ Iliacos extra muros peccatar et intra.” 

The Tliird orator on our list, fllie Rev. Henry Roxby Maude, 
Vicar of St. Olave, and Rector of St. Martin’s,, belongs ap¬ 
parently to the evangelical section df the Angbcan C’hurch. 
We, of course, are tiot spared in the outpourings of his zeal¬ 
ous spirit; and die “ Man of Sin” and the “ Son of Perdi¬ 
tion” are made to stalk* forth before the Rev. orator’s audi¬ 
ence, under the hideous and odious aspect of our “ forbidding 
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to marry, and^ commanding to abstain from meats!” (pp. 9, 
10.) But he ihas evidently a pet theory, which forms the oasis 
of some interesting remarks. It is, that all men are naturally 
Papists: “ every unconverted human being,” he says, “ is in 
heart a* Papist. Turn back to the records of Grecian and 
lloi|t^n supersl^ition, and in them you may trace Popery, Look 
towards the polished infidel%of Tudia, and behold them suspended 
from the hook, or cruslfed beneath tlie car of Juggernaut. Again, 
timi to the untutored savages of Africa, and the same spirit, 
under different aspects, will be found to actuate them all.” (p. 11.) 
Here, at least, is a novel argument in favour of our claim to the 
titl^ “ Catholicfor it gives our religioii universality far beyond 
what we ever pi'etendeci to. For ages since the days of Julian 
and Fai^tus, writers had tried to annoy us by calling us imi¬ 
tators of Grecian and Homan idolatry, and copiers of Indian 
superstitions. We like the conversion of the argument, and 
admire the ingenuity, which makes all tliese nations, and the 
Africans to boot, right proper Papists. But mark what fol¬ 
lows :— 

“ No; detesting, as well we may, this bias of the human brt’ast, we 
need not scruple to aver our belief, that, even in this comparatively 
Enlightened age, too many there are among the ranks of nominal Pro¬ 
testants, who, could they blind their reason to the gross absurdities 
involved in sucli'profession, would gladly sink into the extended arms 
of th& See of Rome, and surrender the keeping of their consciences to 
those, who are (content to make void the word of God through human 
tradition.”—^p. IL 

It is not, perhaps, difficult to understand what portion of the 
Church is here signified, as already impregnatea with tlie salt 
of Popery; but, to aid our resejyches, we will call in one, who 
evideytly entertains similar views, and is more fearless in expos- 
sing them. The Rev. Mr. Bickersteth’s “ Remarks on the 
progress of Popery”# have gone through tliree editions at least, 
and may consequently Ije suppose^ to express the feelings of a 
large class of churchmen, ynlbng whom he is numbered, as 
rector of Watton. We co]qceiv^ we have a right to place him in 
the same category as the preceding authors; for he approves, 
at least, of their doings, in these words;—“ The preaching of 
Tercentenary Sermons, on the»4th of October 1835, was a com¬ 
mencement pf a practice, too important, and too useful to be 
discontinued.” (p. 70.) He is, indeed, a man in whom the bowels 
of controversial mercy have been itrung dry of all compassion. 
His motto, like Laud’s, is “ thoroughhe bewails emancipation; 
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he weeps over the abolition of the declaration ogainst transub- 
stantiation, and the invocation of saints, as a departure from 
the principles of Protestantismand he npbraim the luke¬ 
warmness of those, who are lax in f>reaching that Popery is the 
“ mystery of iniquity, antichrist,” and another personage of the 
apocalypse, over whose name mpdesty generally oasts a veil,* but 
on whose attributes and titles the* riot of Mr. Bicker8tet|;i's 
imagination or zeal betrays him, more tnan once, inj;o a coarse- • 
ness of phraseology and of quotation, which, perhaps, has* a 
zest, unknown to us poor sinners, for the palate of the saints. 
Catholics liave been charged with uncharitableness in proclaim¬ 
ing danger of salvation to all that are not in the piile of Christ’s 
true Church; but Mr. Bickersteth leaves no apology rc^uisTte 
for us in future. “ The third duty,” he tells us, “ is to de¬ 
nounce God’s wrath on adherence to Popery.” And he then 
proceeds, in a fervid strain, to decry “ the spirit of modern in¬ 
fidelity, miscalled liberalism,” which proclaims it uncharitable to 
denounce God’s judgments upon milnons of our fellow subjects, 
(p. 72.) At any rate, he dotes not incur his own censure. With 
many protestations of charity, we are most feelingly giverf over 
to ruin and perdition. 

We premise this statement, that the character of the writer^ 
whose sentiments we are about to cite, may be properly known ; 
but W 0 i must refer* those to his book, who desire a rich treat of 
declamatory and exclamatory abuse, poured out in language, 
which may indeed be tlie dialect of zeal, but whiph, to our simple 
minds, appears not to be written with the alphabet of charity. 
Suffice it to say, diat, in the exuberance which he manifests of the 
former quality. Popery is pronounced to be worse than infidelity, 
(p. 5.) But if we are thus placed in the comparative degree of 
evil and wickedness, what are we to think forms the supenative, 
and caps the climax of iniquity ? Mohammedanism, peradven- 
ture, or Heathenism, or Judaism, or Socinianism ? Oh no;— 
Protestantism! aye the Protestantism of the greater part of his 
own Ghurch! Listen, reader, beliteve, and wonder;— 

" A Protestant minister asked a'Papiift why she dkl not attend the 
Protestant Church. She ref>licd, for three reasons; because she heard 
nothing of Jesus Christ, found no worshipping congregation, and saw 
no connection between the mmistef and the people. It is too true, 
this has been the awful state of tnany a nominally Protestant parish 
Church in our country; and we see in it why Popery, has so grown ; 
and Popery which does»hold Irdtht though it be leavened^ is better than 
such a formal dead Protestantism.” —p. 66. 

Tlie religion of many a parish church, tlierefore, is more 
corrupt than even Popery, which is worse than infidelity I After 
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this, let Catliolifs be blamed for speaking severely or strongly 
against* what* they deem the errors of the Establishment, while 
her own sons thus vie with each other in vilifying all within her 
jiale, who jliffer from their peculiar party. But this is not, by any 
ineaTis, the clearest passage, in Mr. Bickersteth’s wrathfiil effu¬ 
sion,'^regarding the High-Churgh portion of his brethren. A 
considerable part of his treatise is occupied in proving that the 
. growth of J?opery is mainly owing to a decline of Protestant 
principles, (p. 27) ’and in denouncing, as iinprotestant, tlie 
publications of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge; 
(pp. 28-42) and then he speaks of a well-known knot of Oxford 
divines as “ a highly respectable, learned, and devout class of 
mftn, the tendency of whose writings is departure from Pro¬ 
testantism, and approach to papal doctrine.” (p. 44.) 

One, who eviiiently thinks with the estimable men thus at¬ 
tacked, has stepped forth to confute Mr. Bickersteth, * and has, 
in our opinion, succeeded, so far as an inmerfect system, ap¬ 
proximating to truth, can overthrow a tissue of rant and absurdity, 
llie author cannot, indeed, escape flwm the foul blot which taints 
tlie pSges of every Protestant controvertist whom we happen to 
open, that of calling us by names which have ever been used 
Offensively. lie speaks, too, of holding our rines up to 
“public detesta^onand winds up his denunciations by telling 
us, that our religion is “ a mystery of iniquity.” (p. 10) • These 
are, perhaps, propitiatory concessions mane by the author, who 
satisfactorily ans]yers Mr. Bickersleth’s childisli and false asser¬ 
tions, that the Catholic religion is antichrist,—^because, forsooth, 
it denies Jesus Christ to have come in the flesh ! He reprobates, 
in a tone much more worthy of one professing to be a minister of 
peace, not ouWthe use of such opprolirious epithets towards us, as 
the Hector of Watton wished to have habitn;illy in every Protestant 
mouth, but also, the preaching on themes only calculated to rouse 
the passions of the^mob to deeds of violence (pp. 13, 8.) But he 
clearly sees, as does Dr. AVI nttal^<*iy that disunion in the Chtirch 
is the cause of tlie disorganization which seems to threaten ‘Pro¬ 
testantism, a disunion which lie acknowledges to be on the encrease 
both in England and in America, (p. TB.) 

With him we fully agree, though with him we may lament it 
not. We have endeavoured by a simple, and, we think, a 
striking process, to show in whal manner and to what extent 
this disunion^ pervades Protestantism, lliere seemed to be 
but one cardinal point, round which alt Protestants would 


* Observations on a work by Mr. Bickersteth, entitled, “ Remarks on the Pro- 
fpresB of Popery.” By the Rev. W. Brudenell Baxter, A.M. Zonri. 1836. 
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centre, but one oriflammei under the wavings qf whose sacred 
symbol, all the scattered tribes of the Hefonnation*would 
rally, and march in unity of purpose, but one common 
principle, which separated them tfiow, as it did formerly, 
from the hostile camp, and which, by being universally and si¬ 
multaneously proclaimed as a wa^h-word, might gine a semblLice, 
at least, of harmony and unanimity. • It was determined to give 
to the world the grand spectacle of Protestants in unipn, for tfie • 
brief space of one single day, by declaring Uiat day sacred to the 
assertion of this one indivisible deed of settlement, in which every 
sect had an equal share and an equal provision made for its exist¬ 
ence ; and the result was, that a day was thus found whereon 
each denomination, as if by common consent, flung its coAdeih- 
nation upon all who differed from itself. Can anytiiing be 
wanted stronger, to prove that dissent and disunion, yea, strife 
and bitterness, are essentially mixed up with the first fundamental 
principle of all Protestantism ? We might have even pushed our 
argument much furl her, had we thought the subject sufficiently 
interesting to a majority oj^*our readers. For we could have 
shown how the preacher of each sect has made use of the oeWhsion 
to establish his own favourite dogma of Christianity, as die subject 
of the day’s rejoicing, and to propose his own panacea for the 
acknowledged evils, which have invaded, and the foreseen dangers 
which stall threaten, *11)0 fabric of Protestantism. Like the persons 
mentioned in the apologue, eacli one recommends the city Vails 
to be built of the material on which his own craffos engaged. Dr. 
Whittaker wants church authority and control, in matters eccle¬ 
siastical ; the others require only the preaching of the total cor¬ 
ruption of man, and of the all-sufficiency of redemption through 
Christ; while Mr. Slight, indulging in a flight of eloquence 
peculiar to himself, exmhns that “ the last named doctrine (the 
sinner’s justification through faith) was the thunderbolt, which 
the immortal Luther hurled at the towers and battlements of 
Popery.” Who does not expect to hear, ki the next sentence, the 
crash«of ruin, which so mighty a stmke, from such an arm, must 
have occasioned ? We, at least, already saw, in fajicy, the turrets 
nodding to their fall, arid the bastions rent and riven by the 
thunderbolt of this protestaitt Boanerges. * But listen to the 
sublime efiect of the “ immortal’*‘stroke. “ It (the thunderbolt) 
fell on the toes of the great fmage of superstitioi/’—surely it 
crushed them at least ? oh no:—and they began to crumble 
into dust i” (p. 15) How coirect th6 aim, and how deadly its 
effects I ^ 

By the remarks, in which we have indulged, we do not ap¬ 
prehend that we can have offended men of a moderate and 
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charitable spirit among Protestants; for tliey must renrobate, as 
much as we^ these ill-judged attempts to get up a No-poj)ery 
cry, under the cloak of a religious institution, and to place the 
point at issue between the tM{p religions upon false grounds, sup¬ 
porting tlieir side only by unfeeling calumny, and coarse abuse. 
Agf^ihst such 4 s assail us thus, we shall always feel it our duty to 
rise, armed with keener criticism and severer reproof; though 
selff-respect will, we trus't, bo sufficient to preserve us from falling 
into their &ults, aild stooping to the use of opprobrious epithets 
or unfair representations. But such as contradict our faith in an 
honest and friendly spirit, who, in the substance of their state¬ 
ments regarding us, depart not wittingly from truth, who, in their 
ai^untcnts, avoid all tortuous and uncandid logic, and, in their tone 
andstyl^ violate not the courtesies of society,—such, as thus take 
the field against us, shall find us ever ready to meet them, with 
unvarnished argument, and with a reciprocation of eAx*ry kindly 
feeling. 

We hesitate not to assert that tlie era of excitement and pas¬ 
sion in religious discussion has passe/1 away: we can now, thank 
God,make ourselves heard, and we are willingly listened to by 
our fellow subjects. '^Tlie appointment of days and seasons for 
the celebration of aiiti-catholic feelings will no more answe^r, than 
did the collectimi of mobs, in fonner times, to burn our places of 
worship, or the later gatherings of men and WH)men in tlu^area of 
ExetfJi* Hall, for purposes not more holy, and certainly not less 
incendiary. We are loth to touch upon this theme again, after 
the full and sati^actory exposure made in our last number; but 
the connexion between tlic scenes of that place and our present 
topic forces it upon us. When we entered that hall, and, casting 
up our eyes, saw', inscribed over, its portal, the expressive name 
<WAAAEA$EION, as if to indicate a plr.c(‘ where brethren love, 
and are taught to love, w'e were tempted to feel, in spite of sad 
experience, a hope, an augury, that justice or charity would 
at last influence the proaeraings ofitliose, who had chosen such a 
motto. Wc allude, of course, \o that meeting which took.place 
shortly after tlie appearance of our last number, wherein one of 
the most shameless exhibitions ever witnessed was publicly made. 
We mean not to enter into any reftitation of the false and de¬ 
ceptive reasoning there displayed, for we hold it positively beneath 
notice: nor do we intend to dwell upon the farce of pretending 
that any absent member of parliament would have been hearo, 
when those who were present, andVhose j^’ofessiou particularly 
qualified them to grapple widi their assailants, were forbidden to 
reply. It is not to such things that we mean to advert. It is 
the shameless effrontery of a second appearance before an assembly 
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of Englishmen, after the cruel manner in whiqjh their feelitigs 
had been played with on the first occasion, that \;hiefl^ excites 
our indignation. That one individual on earth may have a fore¬ 
head, proof against the self-inflictechpillory of standing in tlieface 
of those who had witnessed his previous conduct, expefienge has 
now proved to be possible; but.where he summoned courage to 
invite tliose, 'whom he had made partakefs of his degradation, to 
place their feelings and characters once more, underpins control, • 
it is beyond our knowledge of human nature to discover. '^Tliere 
must be deep stores of unflinching hardihood, laid up in dark 
corners of the mind, which we hope never to explore. When we 
recollect Uie afflicting spectacle of the preceding assembljjir, *the 
approximation to savage ferocity in the expression of many around 
us, upon the forged epistle being read, their knitted brows and 
scowling glances, the deep and half suppressed growl of execra¬ 
tion which fretted in their tliroats, till vented in a fierce yell of 
inhuman applause; when we remember the bitter retort, in accents 
of scorn cast upon us, as we remarked, to one who asked us die 
date of the document, that g few days would prove it spurious; 
but still more, when we recall to mind the feverish excitement of 
the audience below us, of thousands of females, whose cheeki| 
glowed with a hectic fire, and whose eyes flashed with a frantic 
glare; when we calculate the pitch of fanaticail excitement to 
which they must htfve all been raised, and then the consequent 
proportionate reaction which must have taken place, not merely 
on the return of good-sense to its habitual doaiinion, but still 
more on the discovery that they had given themselves up to such 
unworthy feelings at the biddiim of forgery and deceit, we can 
hardly estimate the depth of sel^rebuke and inward degradation, 
which they must have felt, or the swell bf contemptuous anger 
that must liave arisen against the man, who first used the (heat, 
then defended it, and afterwards had courage enough to summon 
them once more to meet him, and let him juggle them out of 
their propriety of behaviour, an^ aU tlidr dignity of sentiment. 
Yet tl^re, in their presence, he stood; unshamed and unshrinking, 
behind his store of books, even aS the juggler behind his cups and 
balls. And as the latter ifheks to encrease the amazement of his 
gaping spectators, by shaking out each time* a pellet of larger 
dimensions, till one of enormous size is produced, so did the 
reverend trickster seek to astound his audience by sinfiJar progres¬ 
siveness in bis marvels. Las^ear, the object of his’attack was a 
simple pri^t, poor Peter Dens; and little duodecimos issued 
from his trunk, to the delight of his yet inexperienced auditory. 
Buty.on»the 14th of July, he aimed at nobler quarry; bishops 
and archlnahops weve lib game, the mysterious box was opened, 
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and out flew quartos; bibles without their covers, and covers with¬ 
out tlieir leaves appeared; till Dr. Murray and all his brethren 
were proved guilty of we know not what, by the quickness with 
which one was substituted for<the other. We thought the powers 
of su^h conjuration were exhausted, and wondered what would 
next* come forth, as he stood once more behind the leathern 
trunk, that repository y^hence, on the previous occasion, had 
- issued weapons, which the chairman characterized as drawn from 
“ the armoury of Satan.” Well, it opened; and, this time, ap¬ 
peared pregnant with enormous/oh‘o«, almost an entire Bullarium 
hidden in its controversial womb;—for now ail inferior orders of 
the'hierarchy were to be overlooked, and Popes alone were to be 
his aim. We ask, what shall we come to next? What treat of 
sufiicient<magnitude, whether in the subject or in the instruments 
of display, remains in store for the next general meeting?— 
Yes, tliere is one which would astonish us more than all the past, 
and would efface them for ever from our memory. Let us nave 
a display of candour and fairness, of liberality and cliarity; let 
us have argument instead of declamation, true statements in place 
of grotindless assertions, and then we may own the place to be 
pot unworthy of the name inscribed over its door. 

^ But, to return from this diOTession: it is a frightful thing to 
convoke assemblies of men, wliether by crowding them into one 
hall, pr by summoning them, as on the fourth of October, do their 

? laces of worship, for the purpose of teaching them how to hate. 

t is revolting to think how a day, the sabbath of God’s rest, 
should have been appointed throughout the land for its inhabi¬ 
tants to meet, and whet their keenest feelings of religious abhor¬ 
rence towards their fellow-countrymen, upon the book of God’s 
word. It is humiliating to see th^ principle of faith, the ground¬ 
work bf religion to a large body of Christians, commemorate only 
by the most glaring violation of its fii'st practical commandment, 
that of love. It is instructive, however, to trace the essentially 
disuniting, disorganizing charqptet of this principle, by finding 
its solemnization lead to such strife and dissension among 4hose 
who have adopted it Thisf for the present is the point to which 
we wish to turn our reader’s attentiofi; that if ^ Catholic, he 
may bless Providence for hav^g placed him out of such a self- 
divided kingdom, and exert himself to bring others into the unity 
of faith, and if a Protestant his attention may be drawn to the 
insecurity of *the foundations on w^ch he reposes. If a cranny 
suddenly fmpear in the wall of our hou^, or if fragments of 
plaster Ml from its ceilings we apprehqpd danger, and are warned 
by such symptomatic intimations, to seek a shelter elsewhere, 
miat then should it be when the walls of a church are tom and 
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breached by outward attack, and when they, who should serve as 
its pillars, are seen to rush against each other, and jostl» together 
for their mutual overthrow ? Surely, even if there were not so 
high and holy an authority on theLinstability of a kii^dom and a 
house thus divided, human calcinations would loadr^Ais to con¬ 
clude, that liere the government is unstable, ayd the btijlding 
unsound. 


Art. III.—-1. Third Report of the Coinmmionera for inqitiving 
into the Condition of the Poorer Clamtes in Ireland. 

2. Tlhe Evils of the ii^tate of Ireland^ their Causes, *and their 
Remedy — A Poor Tmiv. By John Revans. 

I T would be a needless labour and waste of time, in the present 
stage of the question, to enter upon a formal inquiry into the 
necessity of a legislative provision for the Irish poor. 'Diat 
necessity is no longer disputed. Tlie inquiries which byj^ been 
made, and the reports, founded upon them, which have been laid 
before the world, have silenced all open opposition to so just aild 
irresistible a cause. A mass of evidence is in the hands of the 
public exhibiting* such a variety and extent of hitherto uiialle- 
viated suffering, such a waste of human life and happiness, such 
scenes of degradation and despair, that no njan, reading those 
painful recitms, “ and having human feelings^^about him, can 
resist the imperative and urgent necessity of a Poor Law. 

We are not going to distress the minds of our readers by 
displaying detached groups, or individual scenes of woe, taken 
from the frightful panorama of affliction which is spread out 
before us. The Irish reader needs not to be told of sufferings 
with which his eye is familiar, and his heart sick : and a sufficient 
publication and exposure of our country’s misery has taken plac-e, 
to awaken the justice and sympathies of the British people. Tliey 
have heard enough of the multitude^ of their feljow subjects, who 
lie among straw or rushesf upon damp clay floors, without covering 
enough for warmth'or decency. They havd heard enough of the 
annual typhus, and of those {leriodical” visitations of famine, 
to which mighty statesmen fiAd it so easy to inure their seiisi- 
biliti^. They have heard enough of that herb of scarcity, the 
yellow charlock, wlfich, witR nettles and other weeds, often con¬ 
stitutes the summer food of tens of thousands; of tlie enormous 
rents paid by the poor for the hovels they inhabit; of the miserable 
and uncertain pittance of wages they can earn; and of the merci- 
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less and reckless barbarism with which they are freauently turned 
adrift, to seek shdter and employment on the world's wide waste. 
These things are now as familiar to the thoughts of English 
readers, as they are to the observation and experience of those, 
who cannot*'go to their doorl witliout seeing abundant proofs 
that they exist. Why should we repeat them in detail ? Why 
harrass the pat?6nce of the publlte and wear out its pity witli 
“ nothing but songs of death r” Such representations have done 
cheir work. «They have confounded the hard-hearted, awakened 
the indifferent, and fixed the attention of the humane and wise 
upon this important question. 

And a more important question has not been proposed or 
subniittt>d to legislative operation, during the present generation. 
Emancipation, Parliamentary and Municipal Reform, tlie 
Abolition bf Tithes, are all great questions. By their discussion 
or effects, they have wrought mighty changes, and still point to 
events of vast magnitude and moment yet to come. But hitherto 
society has been more affected by the great principles they 
involve, tlian by any matured fruits jt has gathered from them. 
We s^e Emancipation gradually biit slowly smoothing away 
the ine'^ualities, which an obsolete and umiatural system had 
raised, to the injury and hindrance of good government. Reform 
has, as yet, done little more than “ put forth the tender leaves of 
hope,” which th«f progress of legislation may, and, if the people 
wills it^ must, bring to perfection. By Corporate Reform, we 
expect and seek nothing more than to share the rank and the 
ri^its of citizens 9i our own towns, where we have been too long 
treated as serfs and aliens. By the extinction of Tithes, we 
"hope for the restoration of peace between different denominations 
of Christians, and for a more just ^nd beneficial appropriation of 
a public impost Tlie effects of these vaiious measures w'ill not 
be instantaneous; th^ must await tlie c.mrse of time, to develop 
and mature them. But a Poor Law will introduce a principle 
both new in itself, and productive ^of immediate results of the 
utmost consequence. Upon yroperly, upon morality, upon the 
diverse relations and bonds oi society, upon the rights and con¬ 
dition of the poof, and the power and resources of me affluent, it 
will exercise an influence altogether unluiown before. 

Nor is the importance of ma> subject diminished by the con¬ 
sideration, that it is not an experiment in corpore vilit which 
may be abandoned, should it rail of the expected results. It 
will adhnit of ho return to the old track: once begun, the trial 
must go on to an end. It will be competent for future legisla¬ 
tion to amend, to alter, to improve; but not absolutely to annul. 
The subject must be taken up for better or worse. This con- 
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sideradon, though no excuse for further delay, in a matter, whose 
r^>eated discussion has long since convinced the minds of all 
men that “ something must be done,” is nevertheless a very 
strong motive for cautious deliberation, and painful solicitude, in 
the choice of a measure. Nor can we see any impediment in the 
nature of the question, to blind or mislead m^n as to 3ts real 
tendencies and relations. It is np party question; and we do 
most cordially desire, that, throughoht the weighty delilfera- 
tions which must ensue, parly feelings may not* be suffered 
to inteiqiose their perverting influences. We hope that men of 
all political distinctions will approach it, as a question which 
must outlive contemporary interests, and produce a permanent 
effect upon the social frame; extending beyond ourselves, mnd 
these days in which we live, to the times of our remote descendants, 
and to periods when die destinies of our country will be swayed 
by other hands. 

As yet, so far as we find ourselves at liberty to judge from 
appearances, there is a concord of opinion as to the general 
principle. All parties, or a^*least the leading and most respectable 
men of every party, concur in viewing die present con(|hion of 
the Irish poor as disgraceful to the State, which has so long 
acquiesced in it, and in demanding its full and speedy ameliofa- 
tion. The extremes of political society mee^ upon this point. 
Whetjier they will agree as well about die means, as they do, or 
seem to do, upon the principle; whether they will hold tftgedier 
to the end, as cordially as they are disposed to^start in company, 
is a matter about which we are not quite so well satisfied. But 
supposing all who admit the principle to be equally sincere and 
singleminded with respect to its development, we cannot now 
see, how party politics can b« broughf^ into die discussion. At 
all events, it shall be our endeavour to steer wide of such a mis¬ 
chief; to enter upon the inquiry calmly and temperately, and to 
go through it, if we can answer for ourselves, with perfect im¬ 
partiality. • • 

such a spirit we take up fhe*third Report of the Commis¬ 
sioners for inquiring into the condition of the Irish [loor, the 
result of a laborious and diligent inquiry of two years, setting 
forth the plans of those eminent persons, or of the major part of 
them, for relieving the sulferifigs, which, in their previous re¬ 
ports, had been so truly, and minutely depicted.. It is an able 
and well-digested report, indicating as well the intelligence and 
care which have befen bestowed upon it, as the sympatiiy of the 
compilers with the poor sufierers who had been committed to 
their. Jnspecdon. But our admiration of the talent and bene¬ 
volence, displayed in the Report, will not carry us so &r as to 
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induce us to concur in the plan which the Commissioners propose 
for adoption. /Piiis is too complicated and involved for prac¬ 
tical effect: in its endeavours to shun a great and formi^ble 
necessity, it flies to numerous ^expedients, perplexing enough in 
themselves, 'uncertain in their tendency, and, in the aggregate, 
presenting difficulties and embarrassments far exceeding Uiose 
which*they are designed to obviate. 

l^e main difficulty of*this subject lies in the vast number of 
men, who afe able to work, but who cannot now obtain, in Ire¬ 
land, sufficient employment to maintain themselves, and the families 
who depend upon their exertions for subsistence. Of this class 
it is,stated, that fire hundred and eighty-Jive thousand able 
bodied men, having besides one million eight hundred thousand 
persons dependent upon them, are out of work and in distress, 
during thirty weeks of the year ! Such an anny of paupers, by 
whatever means collected, might well strike dismay into the 
hearts of those, who were commissioned to devise means to pro¬ 
vide for them. They seem as the multitude in the wilderness, 
fainting by the way, and having no prjospect of relief from human 
resource's. The Commissioners, with'their hundred pennyworth 
of bj’ead, shrink from the arduous task of attempting to feed 
them. They are afraid to undertake it, and want faith to make 
thesattempt in the only way in which it can be successful. 

They are told bf the English system; but they cannot recom¬ 
mend wiat for Ireland, because “ the circumstances of the two 
countries differ widely.” Inhere is no doubt of that I'he cir¬ 
cumstances of Ireland are very different from those of England; 
But why are they so? what constitutes the wide difference? 
Not surely the “ narrow frith” that parts tliem. No —but they 
differ, because the laws of England have given rights and privi¬ 
leges to the people of that country, which no law, as yet, has 
given to the people of Ireland. Befo*-e die act of the 43d of 
Elizabeth was passed, the circumstances of the English peasantry 
were exactly similar to those of the Jrish peasantry in the GeoT” 
ginn Era. There was, as Mr. !(jtetans, in his excellent pampljlet, 
observes, “ the same extrem^ desiye to obtain land, and, conse¬ 
quently, the sanfe willingness to submit to exorbitant rents, 
which now characterise the Irish peasantry. The practice of 
ejecting the peasantry from theii* dwellings, of destro 3 dng them, 
and joining the small tillage farnis^ and laying them (town in 
grass, seems then to have been as common in England as it is 
now in Ireland."*’ • • 

The resemblance also holds good as to the riotous and lawless 
conduct which naturally flowed from Such a state of things. 
Agrarian tumults and insurrections broke out in the rural and 
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populous districts, so exactly similar, in character and in design, 
to the Rockite outrages, that this intelli^nt writer declares, that, 
when reading the accounts of them, it is difficult td prevent 
tlie impression tliat they refer to tlie outrag^, committed a few 
years since, by the Terry Alts in llie county Clare, The nature of 
the outrages, and the causes of them, are so very similar,”^ And, 
to complete the parallel, we find, from statementsnii the preambles 
of several acts passed in that reign; th^t “ England was, at.that 
period, as Ireland is now, infested by hordes of wandering beg* 
gars.” No wonder if the circumstances of the two countries iiow 
materially diifer; for a timely remedy was applied, with a steady 
and fearless hand, to the evils which afflicted England, while the 
plague has been left to work its wasting way, to the present 
moment, in the vitals of Ireland. England has ceased fo be the 
scene of warfare betw'een the landlord and the tenant# There is 
no stripping of roofs, or turning out upon the highways; no 
consequent vagrancy, or disaffection, or bloodshed. “ After the 
passing of the 43d of Elizabeth,” says Mr. Revans, “ which gave 
to the destitute able-bodied a right to relief, I find no further 
mention of Agrarian outrages, of extensive misery among tlie pea¬ 
santry, or of the nuisance caused by large bodies of vagrants.” 
And are we then still to be deterred, by the “ different circuin- 
stances” of the two countries, from applying the same mode of 
relief to Ireland, which proved so eminently successful in raisTing 
the cl^ndition of the English peasantry, from misery and insub¬ 
ordination, to a state of security, and peace, and comfort ? Surely 
tliere is nothing in the constitution, or the idio&yticrasy of the 
Irish patient, to render him callous to the same method of treat¬ 
ment! 

Oh, but “ tlie circumstanced* of the country, say the Com¬ 
missioners, will not admit of the application of the Poor Law, 
now existing in England, to die i>oor of Ireland; and they ground 
this opinion on three distinct considerations. First, the English 
system is chiefly directed to put the able-bodied upon their own 
resources, and force them, Vhan they tannot find employment at 
hofiie, to seek it elsewhere, throdgh migration. Now, the Irish 
peasant wants no stimulus to urge hhn to this; for he is as anxious 
to procure employment at or near home, ^as, failing that, he is 
ready to seek it by emigration ;to distant ^tdements. It is not 
the unwillingness to work, iljerefore, but the impossibility of oli- 
taining work, which the legislature has to combat in Ireland. 
This is quite true, jn the present state of the country; but there 
is a remedy for it^ and that remedy is as simple, as, we have no 
doubt we shall prove it,* adequate, oefore we have done with the 
subjeet. 
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The second objection to the English Poor I^aw, is stated to be, 
the expense of erecting workhouses, whicli the Commissioners 
estimate at fout* millions sterling, and of afterwards maintaining 
them, wliich is computed at five millions annually. In forming 
these calculg^tions, they suppose that provision should be made 
for the retsjption, and continual maintenance, of 2,385,000 per¬ 
sons, being the vhole number of able-bodied labourers now out of 
work, including the families dependent on them. The extravagance 
of such a calculation is so glaring, that we only think it neces- 
saiT to direct public attention to it. 

Thirdly, tliey are of opinion, that the Irish peasantry would 
rebel against the system, and “ rather endure any misery than 
make a workhouse their domicilethat “ it would be regarded, 
by fhe Bulk of the population, as a stratagem for debarring them 
or that right to employment and support, with which the law pro¬ 
fessed to invest themand that, if any of them were induced to 
accept the shelter thus offered to tliem, the discipline of the 
place would “ produce resistance, tumults would ensue, and, 
after much trouble, expense, and mischief, the system would be 
abandoned altogether.” With Uiese opinions, we marvel not 
that th'o Commissioners ** consider it morally, indeed physically, 
in^ossible so to provide for such a multitude, or even to attempt 
it witli safety.” 

We quite agree with them, tliat the habits, tastes, and affec¬ 
tions of tlie Irish peasantry, are against a workhouse sj^tem. 
No people, under heaven, would few more acutely the necessity 
which ^ould parttlhem from those who shared their troubles, 
and cheered and sustained tlieir spirits, in the midst of adversity. 
Most irksome would it be to leave diat circle, to which the Irish¬ 
man’s heart ever fondly turns, and seek the cold comfort of a 
parish workhouse. Few, we are'assured, would take up their 
rest in such an abode, with its prison-like restrictions, for a 
lengthened term. But the same affectionate feeling towards 
his family, which would rendi^r such a sojourn intolerable to an 
Irish peasant, would also tecoiici]^ him to its occasional shelter, 
when he once became convinceli that its establishment was con¬ 
ducive to the permanent security *and support, both of himself 
and of his children. And a very short time, or we are greatly 
mistaken, would suffice to convince him of that. It is true, as 
the Commissioners state, tliat “ tne.labouring class are eager for 
work, and that work there is not for them; and that they are, 
therrfore, and not from any fault o£ their qwn, in permanent 
w'ant.” The dread of the workhouse^ consequently, is unneces¬ 
sary to put them on their own resources to procure employment. 
But are there not others^ whom the dread of the same object 
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might put upon their resources, with better eflFect, in order to 
find work for the poor man ? Would not the nAj^sity, imjposed 
upon the man of property, and umn the state, of maintaining 
such an asylum for the able-bodied out of work, give, a spur to 
the benevolence of die rich, and uflimately cause employment to 
abound ? If, as Mr. Revans argues, and we think unanswerably, 

“ the workhouse provision consfitutes a certain, as well as a sale, 
minimum to earnintjsf tiie Irish peasantry will not be long* in 
discovering that feet; and the knowledge of such a ctrcumstance * 
will soon assist them to overcome their repugnance to a restraint, 
so salutary in its operation upon their future prospects. They 
are loo well trained to habits of selt^enial, even where no pro¬ 
mise of advantage supports them, to kick against a trial*of 
patience, so obviously intended and calculated for their good. 

As to the idea of the Houses of Refuge becoming perma¬ 
nently occupied by the labouring class, a class so “ eager for 
work,” we need scarcely attempt to show how vain is such an 
apprehension. For the Report itself, in the next paragraph to 
that in which the objection i^ started, and in which one half of the 
gross rental of the country is threatened with absorption, by the 
permanent pauper inmates of those asylums, very frankly a^now- 
ledges, that the Commissioners do not think that such an amount 
of expense would, in point of fact, be incurred.” We feel ve»y 
happy that we can conscientiously subscribe to this opinion, and 
for the same reason, amongst others, widi that alleged ifi the 
Report, namely, the general repugnance of the people to so disa¬ 
greeable a residence. Our concurrence, too, is grounded on some¬ 
thing beyond mere opinion. Experience of the system in Eng¬ 
land fully proves, that no superiority of fare, or entertainment, 
can induce the poor to rest coi\tent within the walls of a work- 
house, while separated from their families, or debarred from that, 
which, in every state and stage of fortune, is as dear as life itself, 
an uncontroll^ command of their own time and actions. Mr. 
Revans visited a workhouse iij Nottinghamshire, where, to speak 
without a figu^, the inmates ‘**fayed sumptuously every day,” 
and were allowed to pass their t^e vvithout labour, and in unre¬ 
strained intercourse with .the female members oT their femiJies. 
Yet very rarely did able-bodied {lersons apply for admission into 
Uiat house, a circumstance wMclvthe master explained, by say- 

2 ,—Oh, Sir, I keep the koy of the door, and I. very seldom 
>w the ablcj-bodied pwple to go out, which ihw don’t like; 
so, if they can possibly live <Ait, th^ wont come in.” The same 
sentiment undoubtedly prevails, with at least equal force, in the 
breasts of the Irish pe^fitry. They would endure much hard¬ 
ship, rafher than submit to the restrmnt and discipline of a work- 
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house. But, at the same time, extreme distress and hunger, 
which 1* makps'all things sweet except itself,” will often render 
such an asylum acceptable to them, as a temporary shelter; and 
this is precisely the sort of estimation in which it is desirable 
that tho|e* receptacles should be held. For thus they will be 
subservient to necessities, for which no other present help can be 
devised; at the same time, tliat there will be no danger of their 
becoming heavily burdensome to the country, as repressing a 
‘ spirit of industry and independence among the poor, or affording 
an acceptable retreat to the profligate and the idle. 

The Commissioners object also, and with good reason, to a pro¬ 
vision for forcing the landholders to employ the poor, or giving 
what is called “parochial employment.” Through that door 
entered all the abuse, waste, and immorally, which, before the 
enactment of the Poor Law Amendment Bill, constituted tlie 
crying evil and danger of the Poor Law system in England, and 
which, if suffered to go forward and accumulate, would have in¬ 
evitably swept away the barriers of property, paralyzed and 
destroyed commercim enterprise, an4 involved the distinctions of 
society' in inextricable confusion. 

Of *thi8 truth, the remarkable case of Cholesbury, a parish in 
Berkshire, which is cited by the Commissioners, affords a strik¬ 
ing illustration. ITiere the rates went on with fearful progres¬ 
sion, to meet thS demand for out-of-door employment, until, at 
length, the “ landlords gave up their rents, the farmers their 
tenancies, and the clergyman his glebe and his tithes I” All 
this, however, pAved inadequate to the still encreasing distress; 
and the neighbouring parishes were actually obliged to help those 
paupers, who were already in possession of every inch oi land, 
and of sJl tliat it produced, in thqjir own parish ! 

This was an extreme case; but numerous others, not so level¬ 
ling in degree^ yet still intolerably exactive cuid ruinous, occurred 
in every part of England, to the oppression and discouragement 
of the gentry ana middle classcg, especially of the farmers; 
whilst the effect upon the mprftl habits of the peasantry were 
most deplorable. On the one si{|le, an offer was made of labour, 
which those on the other side, little as»they might want it, were 
not at liberty absolutely to refuse. Hence, a continual contest 
was kept up between the occupier of the land and the labourer, 
in whi^ it i;^as the endeavour of che former to evade the neces¬ 
sity of encumbering himself with more help than he required, 
and of the latter to oblige him, by^'epresentations of real or fic¬ 
titious distress, and not unfoequendy by violence, to take it. 
Under the operation of such a syst^, the feeling of mutual 
reliance and good-will were quickly obliterated, ana a sentiment 
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of sullen hostility and mistrust was engendered in its room, 
most detrimental to the interests of both; inspirih^ the one with 
harshness and severity, and the other, with a secret resolution to 
render back as little service as posable, for the extorted support 
which he received. Nor was the condition of the lahyurer im¬ 
proved by the great sacrifices made to k^jep him *ih>m 
want. He was, and felt himself, a .degraded man; and by the 
humiliating and fraudulent means, to which he was often coln- 

{ )elle<l to resort, in order to extort parochial* assistanlie, he soon 
ost the love of independence, which was once the boast of the 
sturdy British peasant. Its bread was no more sweet to him. 
He preferred the lazy, reckless life of the mrish pauper, with all 
the squalid, improvident, and intemperate habits, which naturally 
grew out of that worst kind of villanage, to the liard-eaijied crust 
of honest, independent labour. Wherever tlie system of “ out- 
of-door relief, or parochial employment,” was most prevalent, 
there drunkenness and other degrading vices flourished; and it 
is most gratifying to find, as we see it stated in the Report of the 
English Poor Law Commissioners, tlmt the change, which has 
been introduced into the system, has already produced a jdsible 
improvement in the habits of the English peasant. “ While the 
indolence, generated by the old system of parochial employment; 
has been thus superseded by habits of industry, the train of vices, 
^enerajed by indolence, are found to be gradu^ly diminishing, 
'ilie increase of sobriety is frequently indicated to us, in the pro¬ 
gress of the change, by the complaints of the beer-shop keepers, 
tliat the consumption of beer has been diminislied, and by their 
activity in opposing the progress of a further change.” 

Looking to these facts, and to the character of our country¬ 
men, immppily too prone to habits of improvidence, the Com¬ 
missioners cannot recommend parochial employment, or out¬ 
door relief, for the labourers of Irelandand to the propriety 
and justice of this conclusion we find ourselves constrained to 
subscribe. • , 

Bqt what then do they recotnipend? It seems absurd to 
talk of a provision for the poor, anc^ yet leave the unemployed 
able-bodied poor, who censtitute so large a proportion of the 
whole, unprovid^ for. The Ckimmissioners will not open the 
workhouse for them. They object, witli equal vehemence, to 
finding parochial employment for thm, or to giving them relief 
out oi doors» Here, dien, the difficulty, which mpt us at start¬ 
ing, is still in our way; and how is it to be got over ?—Tlie 
Commissioners propose a number of expedients for that purpose, 
some of-which we shall ndW briefly consider. 

The first thing tliey suggest is Emi^ation; —Emigiation, as 
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a means of carrying oiF “ the redundancy of labour, wliich now 
exists in Irelaifd.” With tills view they recommend the estab¬ 
lishment of “ Emigration Depdts^,'* for such as may be “ unable 
to find free and profitable etpployment in Ireland }* these depots 
to serve /ol* their reception and intermediate support; such sup¬ 
port So be af^rded only, “ as a preliminary to Emigration 
and a free passage to be providkl, at die public expense, coii- 
johidy, in some instances, with that of the landlords, for those 
wlio cannof afford to pay for themselves, “ It is thus, and thm 
only **—says the Report—“ that the market of labour in Ireland 
can be relieved from the weight that is now upon it, or the 
labourer be raised from his present prostrate state.” What the 
expense of all this might be, the Commissioners have omitted to 
state; but it may be deduced from several passages in their 
Report, without going further for proof, that it would be very 
considerable; for, according to their statements, the correctness 
of which we see no reason to question, vast numbers would avail 
tliemselves of the opportunity, thus afforded, of leaving their 
homes, and their country, for ever. rJThose who are able to work, 
and cannot now find free and profitable labour in Ireland, are 
said to amount, together with their families and dependents, to 
two millions three hundred and eighty five thousand persons. 
Now, if the CJpmmissioners, to fortify their oWectioii against 
workhouses, assumed that accommodations should necessarily be 
provided for all this number, are we not equally warranted in 
calculating, that^they will all claim the refuge of the Emigi ation 
Depots, and demand a free passage to the Colonies ? We appeal 
to tlie Report itself, which states, that “ the feeling oi the 
suffering labourers in Ireland are decidedly in favour of Emigra¬ 
tion ; they do not desire workhouses, but they do desire a free 
passage to a Colony, where they may have the means of living 
by their industry:” and we refer to thr voluminous extracts, 
which it brings forward, from the evidence taken before the 
Assistant Commissionei^S) showing the universal prevalence of 
those feelings in the breasts df the Irish peasants. TIm^ do 
desire to abandon the shqires of their native land, that land, 
which they love* with a romantic affection. It is, to them, a land 
of mis^y and privation, though Providence h^ blessed it with 
fertility and beau^, scattered, lunongst its hills and in its green 
valiies,* sources of wealth as profuse as they are various, and 
continually o^rs, on all sides, abundant and remunerative occu¬ 
pation to the energies and productive industry of its people. 
Yet they are desirous to quit this, “ their own, their native land,” 
for the aguish swamps of Canada f * 

Do we ask the reason of this strange passion? It is not to be 
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found in a rambling disposition, a love of chan^, or an impa¬ 
tience of legal restraint; but in utter and absolute necessity. 

** Their poverty, and not their will, consents 

and if, then, with their known attachment to ** the*ljind that 
bore them,” and to die associations of clan and kindred for 
which they are, at all times, and on the most trivial, as well 
as on the greatest occasions, ready* to eacrihce life itself, the 
Irish peasantry are still desirous to obtain. a free passage to * 
the Colonics, this is only a proof of the extreme and hopeless 
wretchedness of their condition at home. Whoever has seen 
the departure of a'family, or of the inhabitants of a village, 
upon such a momentous expedition, will not find iu ea«y 
to forget the lamentations ana the agony, with which the poor 
Exiles of Erin bid a last farewell to the scenes of their childhood. 
From the youngest child, who is capable of reflection, to the 
fathers and brothers of the party, one wild cry of sorrow and 
despair is heard to rise. As Uiey go forth, every village joins in 
the dismal concert, until the j)oor emigrants have passed beyond 
the limits of friendship and adquaintance. 'llience, onward tP the 
coast, they are objects of universal pity. “ God help them I”— 

“ The Lord go on their road!”—and such like tender and pious 
ejaculations speed them on their way, from every house by whioli 
tliey bend their mournful steps. The labourers fti the fields rest 
on thefr spades, to offer a prayer in their behalf, as when a 
funeral passes by; and, in short, every movement and expression 
botli of the emigrants and of those who remaJh behind, shows 
that this mode of relief for the suffering poor of Ireland, “ dis¬ 
guise itself as it will, is still a bitter draught^' 

But when, in addition to all this, we take into account the cost 
at which the Commissioners propose to carry out tliis their 
sovereign and only antidote for & surplusage of labour, we can 
scarcely contain our astonishment, that wise and benevolent men 
should dream of such an outlay, for jdie purpose of making 
aliens” of those, whom the sam^ amount would convert into 
useful and happy citizens. Their views on tliis head are set 
forth in the twenty-third action of tJie Report 

“ We propose that arrangements for carrying on Emigration 
shall be made between the Comnussioners of Poor Laws and tlie 
Colonial Office, and Uiat aU poor persons^ iohose drcurmtances 
shall require ity shall be fumished with a free passage, and with 
the means of settling^ themsehes in an approved British Colony, 
to which convicts are not sent. We propose too, that the means 
of Emigration shall be provided for the destitute of every class 
and description, who are fit subjects for Emigration; that dep6ts 
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shall be established, where all, who desire to emigrate, may be 
received in tlie way we shall mention j that those, who are fit for 
emigration, shall l>e there selected for the purrose, and that those, 
who are not, sliall be provi^d for, under me Erections of the 
Poor Law Commissioners.*’ 

In'connexiqfi with the above^ proposal, they further suggest 
that “ Penitentiaries shall he established, to which vagrants, 
when taken up, shall be sent, and that, if convicted (before the 
next Quarter Sessions), these persons shall be removed to a free 
Colony, not a penal one, to be appointed by the Colonial De¬ 
partment.” By the provisions suggested in tliese sections, the 
Commissioners assert,—and, to mark their confidence, we sup- 
pcBe, m their plan, they print tlie whole passage in italics,—that 
“ All pqor persons who cannot find tlie means of support at 
home, and who are willing to live by their labour abroad, will 
be furnished with the means of doing so, and with intermediate 
support, if fit to emigrate; and, if not, will be otherwise provided 
for; while the idle, who would rather beg than labour, will be 
taken up, and the evil of vagrancy suppressed.” 

TI*ijy, who were startled at the apprehended expense of con¬ 
structing workhouses, and maintaining them, for the relief of the 
dble-bomed out of work, are yet willing to encounter all these 
various, complicated, and heavy charges, in the attempt to reduce 
the population. Workhouses are not to be erected, ibr«fear of 
the expense; but Depdts are. Surely much is “ in a name.” 
These Dep6ts npist to capable of affording shelter to all, who 
cannot find free and profitable employment, and are wiUing to 
seek it abroad. All, who desire to emigrate, are to be sent, 
passage free, to a British Colony; and not only so, but they are 
to be maintained, until means ^can be conveniently found of 
sending them out; and after they have bc^ui thus sent abroad, 
they are to be provided with the means of settling themselves in 
the coimtry to which they are removed. We do not quarrel 
with this latter provision. It is humane; and, if emigration be 
adopted as the panacea, it la ihdispensable: for, to turn |hem 
loose upon a distant shores widsout such assistance, would be 
nearly as great cruelty as to expose them upon a desolate island, 
or to abandon them at sea, without rudder or compass. But 
look to the expense of it, and'eonsider cdl that might be done 
towards rendering these poor people valuable and contented 
members of ^iety at home, wim half the outlay thus incurred 
for the sake of getting rid of them.*'^ * 

* Mr. Revans says (with some exaggeration, we%dtnit) one fourth of the popu¬ 
lation of Ireland might be withdrawn, and yet wages not he raised. To emigrate 
1,500,000 or 2,000,000 of people in one year, wpuld be impossible. To spread the 
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Our feeling, with regard to emigration, leads u| to place it in a 
very secondary degree indeed, whether it be regarded as b means 
of aiminishing pauperism, or as calculated, in any material degree, 
to promote the peace of Ireland, and the security of life and pro¬ 
perty within its confines. By itself, and in its practimble opera- 
—-— ---e_ 

emigration over a number of years, woulS not {tave tbe desired effect upon wages. 
The natural increase of the population would supply nearly as many as the emigraston 
would subtract" • 

Of the expense of emigration, on a large scale, some notion may be formed from 
the following return of the cost of sending out twenty-seven /hmt/tes, from the estates 
of the Marquess of Lansdownc, in the Queen’s county, to Quebec. Their mere con¬ 
veyance to the American coast, without the charge of " emigration depdts" before 
embarkation, or of providing fbr, and settling, them in new habitations, after their 
arrival in Canada, cost 45If. 19e. At the same average rate, the mere co«tof<be 
voyage for 100,000 families, that is, only two-fifths of the unemployed labouring class, 
would amount to nearly 1,700,000/, We should be, perhaps, considerably within the 
mark, if we stated that the expense of their previous maintenance in the emigration 
depdts, and of settling them atterwards in a proper manner in America, would make 
the difference between that sum and three miilions. A " pretty considerable” price 
for getting rid of 100,000 families. 

^e statement, which we subjoin, reflects the highest credit on the Noble Marquess, 
and on the manager of his Queen’s c^nty property. 

Return of the expense of sending emigrants firom Luggacurren, in the Aueen’s 
county, the estate of the Marquess of Lansdowne, to New Hobs and Waterford, and 
from thence to Quebec. 
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The lands of Luggacurren contun 1687 acres, late Irish plantation measure, and 
fell into the proprietor’s hands in Mar^ 1831, a season of very great disturbance and 
Agrarian crime. Notwithstanding this, the agent received the possession without 
any difficulty, from about 160 families; the Iknds were then surveyed and carefully 
divided; and were afterwards valued by a*publiq|yaluator. Th^ were then let to 90 
families, on a five years’ lease, atjbis valuation, being 2030/. per annum, on an under¬ 
standing that, at the expiration of that period, such of them as were approved of 
should have a lease of one life or 21 yi'ars; and during uie aforesaid period, an al¬ 
lowance of one quarter's rent was made to e&h tenant, for liming, draining, and other 
improvements. Of the 90 families, the agent found it necessary^to remove only 5 
famiUes} these lands have now been relet, and leases executed to 88 tenants, from 
the 25th of March 1836, for one life, m 21 years, at the original valwation, 1 -8th being 
deducted from that amount*and tithe free. The largest farm contains 120 acres, and 
the smallest 2 acres, average extent of each holding, 19 acres. The highest rent is 42s. 
per acre, and the lowest 9s.6d. avemge acreable rent 22s.8d. including tithe composition. 
The tenants are all satisfied, have paid up their rents due on the 26th March last, and 
are now preparing to register a ten pound flranehise.” 
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tion, it could never have the effect, (by which alone such objcicts 
can be permanently achieved), of lowering the rents of the poor, 
or of raising the rate of wages; because, in order to produce 
those effects, it should be cai^ied to an extent, which, to speak 
in the laijgliage of the Commissioners, is ** morally, indeed phy¬ 
sically, impossible.” 

Within the last seven ye^rs, two hundred and ten thousand 
persons, chiefly of the labouring class, have emigrated from Ire- 
’ land. Yet,* save by dieir own friends, and by those landlords 
who have profited by their removal, their departure is unnoticed 
and unfelt By the community at large, and by the police, 
“ nobody is missed.** Nor can we imagine that the subtraction 
of •the«same number, in a single year, (supposing it practicable) 
would, of itself, and unaicmd Iw omer means, nave much 
perceptible effect on the state of those who should be left 
behind. W’^e are sure that the opinion of the witnesses in 
the batony of Clonlisk (King's county) is not exaggerated, 
and that it is equally applicable to most other parts of Ire¬ 
land : viz.—“ The witnesses find k difficult to say what num¬ 
ber should be taken from the able-bodied population, to afford 
the labourer steady wages at a moderate rate. They think that, 
though twenty per cent, were removed, it would have but litde 
effect upon wag^. They do not tliink it would raise them one 
penny per day.” e 

But though we set no value upon emi^ation, as a primary 
and essentim prjpciple of relief, we are mr from pro^sing to 
4:lose the door against it. As subsidiary to a large and sub¬ 
stantial provision for the poor, it may become highly available to 
that important purpose. Restless and adventurous spirits should 
be supplied with “ room and verge enough” to indulge their 
vein; and others, for various reasons, may be anxious to emi¬ 
grate, whose secession might prove a reli-f both to diem and to 
me country. There are also many places, where the evils arising 
from the excess of the population atxive the demand for labour, 
and above all reasonable exp^^cfiition of its being at any fqture 
time required for local employment, can only be rcmedi^ by 
the removal of’some pordon of the people to a more profitable 
field of work. In*such cases, means should be provided, as 
ample as a regard for the intefest and permanent prosperity of 
the poor themselves may require. * But we do think, that we are 
not extravagant in looking forward to the time, when, even in 
the judgment of polidcal economist^ Ireland will not contain an 
able-b^ied man too many for her own wants; and that this will 
be accomplished without me aid either of emigration, or of war, 
or of any other drain, invented by the policy or the wickedness 
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of man. Let security be given for the investment of capital in 
manufactures, and in extensive agricultural im](irovenients—a 
security which can only be effected by first giving the poor a 
secure resting-place in their own eountry, free from *1116 ^iger 
and the apprehension of being driven out to destitute vdgn^cy— 
and then our labourers will ^nd employment • in abundance. 
Every arm will then be required, dor every arm can thcn»be 
turn^ to profit. * • 

But let us be just to the Commissioners. * Whilst they speak 
of emigration as the only means of “ relieving the market of 
labour from the weight that is n<m upon it,*’ they also suggest 
other modes of repressing such redunoancy, with a view to keep 
as large a proportion, as they can, of die population, profitably 
and usefully employed at home. Tliey aesire also to quali^ 
their recommendation of that specific, which they “ do not look 
to as an object to be permanently pursued upon any extensive 
scale,” but at the same time, they insist upon it, as “ an auxiliary 
essential to a commencing course of amelioration.”—We now 
proceed to take the remaining suggestions of this repor^ into 
consideration. • 

The plan of improvement, recommended by the Commis; 
sioners, proceeds also upon a commencing principle of ameliora¬ 
tion. ** As the business of agriculture is, at piresent, the onfy 
pursuit for which the body of the people of Ireland are qualified 
by habit, it is chiefly through it that a general improvement in 
their condition can be primarily wrought.” Afi:erwards, as the 
labourer’s condition improves, trade and mechanical labour will, 
of course, flourish in proportion, and “ we may expect that 
division of labour in Ireland which exists in England, and which 
is at once an acting and reacting cause and consequence of the 
wealth of nations.” 

Tliere can scarcely be two opinions about the truth of this. 
If agriculture really prospers, and we account it no prosperity, 
where the labourer is excluded, as is now the case in^ Ireland, 
from.his rightful share,* all other interests must flourish along 
with it; for the bfmeflts of remunerative employment will diffuse 
themselves among the warohouses and the workshops; and thus, 
in addition to the wealth iHiich will be so cVeated, new sources 
of occupation and industty will bb opened to the poor, and new 
ties of reC’piooftl attachment 'dill be created, to bind them for 
ever to their native country. But the Rtqiort sets* out with the 
startling proposition,* that the Irish labourer has now the same 
proportion oi the produce of die land in his own country, as the 
English Jabourer has in' England; and thence argues, that, in 
order to advance his doings oat of the land, its productiveness 
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must be encrea^ed in proportion; for that, otherwise, there is 
danger t)f “ throwing land out of cultivation, and involving, not 
only landlords and farmers, but the labourers and the whole com¬ 
munity in general destructioiA.” 'Hie facts, on which this state¬ 
ment rests, are these:—England, widi thirty-four million acres 
of cultivated land, employs fewer,^ricultural labourers, by nearly 
100,000, tlian Ireland employs in tlie cultivation of fourteen 
millions an^ a half: in bther words, there are, in Ireland, about 
Jive agricultural labourers for every two engaged on the same 
quantity of land in Great Britain. Now, the agricultural 
produce of Great Britain is more than four times that of Ireland; 
and hence the Commissioners argue, that, if a proportional share 
of* th^ prod lice of each country were given to its own labourers, 
there woiild be more than four times as much for the British 
labourer, as for the Irish, and that, in point of fact, the eaniiiigs 
of agricultural labourers in the two countries are in that pro¬ 
portion ; the English labourer’s earnings averaging from 8s. to 
lOft. a week, and those of the Irisliman from 2s. to 2s. 6rf.; so 
that the land, in its present state ofvcultivation in Ireland, could 
not afford higher wages to the labourer dian it actually pays, 
witliout hazarding those fearful consequences, which have been 
already mentioned. 

‘ It would suiprise the authors of this Report to be told, that 
weavers, employed on the hand loom, were entitled to nq higher 
wage^, in proportion to the amount of work done by them, than 
the operatives qmployed in a power-loom factoiyr: or, to bring 
the illustration nearer home, tnat labourers, hired to thresh out 
corn with a flail, would have no right to murmur, if their recom¬ 
pense bore merely the same proportion to the quantity of grain 
separated from tne straw, as that of other men, employed in 
another part of the country, in feeding a threshing-mill. But 
the process of agricultural business done in England has the same 
analogy (thougn tlie proportions are certainly nothing like so 
wide) to that none in Iceland, as labour, performed by me aid of 
machinery, has to labour performed by the hand. A vast deal 
of that kind of labour, wl^ch Irishmen perform with the spade, 
is done in England by horses. The operations of planting and 
dicing potatoes, for example, besides those of trenching, moulding, 
aim weeding them, are performed, in most parts of Ireland, by 
manual labo^. In England, they are performed with the plough. 
Again, in i^gland, the fanner, in sowing grain, rarely employs 
any assistance out that of the haA'ow anv the roller. In most 
parts of Ireland, the same work is done with the shovdl and tlie 
spade. There is another work, Ux^ which, although, strictly 
speaking, it has no connexion with husbsmdjy, devtuves neces- 
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sarily upon the a^iculturist, and occupies a larm portion of the 
Irish labourer’s time and industry; diat is, the auW of woviduig 
and laying in the yearly supply of firing. In England, this 
o^ration is performed, as far as tl^e agricwtural labourer’s part 
of it is concerned, by going to the mouth of die codl jpit, or to 
the ship, or the canal boa^ and fetching home what is there put 
into his waggon. The Irish labourer, on the other hand, is em¬ 
ployed, during several weeks in the D^t«and most profitable part 
of the yeai*, in die cutting, rearing, and stacking of ftirf; a truly ' 
slavish and.laborious occupation. In short, the labourer, in Eng¬ 
land, is commonly engaged in directing and guicUng the force of 
horse or machine power, to extract produce from the land, or 
render it marketable: whilst, in Ireland, he must ^rform •all 
this, or at least by far the greater part of it, himself. What parity 
of justice, then, is there between the claims of the Irish &nd of the 
English labourer u^n the produce of the land ? or how can it be 
maintained, that, by recompensing the former in a higher pro¬ 
portion to the produce, which they severally help to raise, than 
the labourer oi Great Britaip, he will receive more than ought 
to come to his share T* Surely, if the workman, whose industry 
is aided by the employment of horses and machinery, id every 
instance where they can be employed with effect, and whose 
bodily labour or skill, compared with such help, consdtutes but 
a fraction of die productive power that is U8ed,-^if such a one is 
endded, for his personal share in the work, to a certain propor¬ 
tion of die produce, the workman who supplies, by his own exer¬ 
tions, the functions of all other auxihanes, & entided to the 
additional benefit of such extra labour and service. If the former 
has a right to a fourth, the latter may fiurly claim at least a third, 
of the produce; for he contributes morie than the difference, in 
the excess of hU labour, over that of die other. 

The comparison, therefore, instituted by the Commissioners, 
is fallacious, and so is the conclusion which they draw from it. 
They state that the English, labourer ^ses four times as much 
produce as the Irish, ana, therefotp, that the recompense, which 
they severally receive, is in iust proportion and cannot be altered, 
witnout involving the wjiole community in general destruction. 
It is not the Imglish labourer o^one, who^ raises four times 
much pxoduce as me Irish, in ihe tame clrcumtla/ncet; but it 
is the English labours, atiisted hy harsett and manure-t and an 
expentwe tyttem of hvabandry^ supported by the capital of his 
master, who surpasses his Irish competitor, unprtAnded with any 
onej^ these helps and admntages. 

This is the true state df the case; and we leave it, then, to any 
man ot common sense to say, whether, widi such a difference 
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existing in the “ appliances and means,** it is nccessaiy, in order 
to keep landr in cultivation, and preserve landlords, &rmers, 
and lal^urers from destruction, that the nominal proportion 
between the prices of humai( labour, in England and Ireland, 
must continue the same. Tlie English empfoyer can afford to 
pay life workmq^ti from 8s. to 10s. a week, though this is a small 
Item in the expense of cultivating *his farm. The Irish employer, 
on *1116 other band, incurs no other considerable outlay in the 
cultivation of his ground, beyond tlie hire of his labourers; and 
yet, he only pays uiem in the same ratio to the produce, as the 
man, whose capital is sunk to a large amount, and who has, be¬ 
sides, so many heavy demands to meet. This may be a “ pro¬ 
portion?’ in JigurcH / but it is anything else in reality. 

Even in the present state, then,, of agricultural produce and 
wages, if it be essential that an exact rdative proportion should 
exist l^tween tliem in the several parts of the United Kingdom, 
the sooner some effective measures shall be taken to raise the 
amount of the latter in Ireland, the better, according to the 
notions of the Commissioners, will^ it be for those f^eat and 
momentous interests, which they consider to be endangered by a 
disparity. Many landholders may doubtless be pinchtm, by such 
an addition to their expenditure; and the inconvenience will 
pnobably extend higher than the mere tenantry; but if they are 
not required to my more in proportion than tlie English %rmer, 
and are yet unable to bear it, that inability must proceed from 
something else tlian any undue advantage thus given to the 
latter. HoweverJ a more equitable distribution of the profits 
threatens no result more awful to the community than the 
removal, or resignation, of some rack-rented tenants, and, 
perhaps, a transfer of some npw grossly mismanaged and 
neglected estates from their nominal owners, to masters who 
possess the means of putting forth their resr urces for the common 
benefit Whether the inability, therefore, to afibrd the same pro¬ 
portion of wages as that ^hich is aetyally paid by the British em¬ 
ployer, may proceed from a different proportion of rent prei^ing 
upon the tenant, or from p^uliaf: engagements and embarrass¬ 
ments affecting the net income of die laudlord, such impedimoits 
must not intenere, to*prevent the adoption of some l^slative mea- 
8u]%s for securing a fair and equal proportion of justice to the 
labourer. T^e land is weU able to “ render unto oil their due.” 
Let not any make their private difficulties, which, however incur¬ 
red, have no right to be taken into thb consideration of this ques¬ 
tion, or their fanciful valuations of what really belongs to them, an 
excuse for engrossing “more than onghf to come to their share.” 
The Commissioners, desirous to “ observe the utmost caution 
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in applying a remedy to the evils they have to* deal with,” lest 
they should run into those which an erroneous chmparTson had 
1^ them to apprehend, suggest that the improvement of the con¬ 
dition of the Irish lal^urers shalli be preceded a little way by 
that of the land, so as to keep up the relative proporticH]^ with 
England, between work done, ^d produce brought to market. 
To tills end, they propose to insUtute a Board for carrying pito 
effect a veiy comprehensive system of national imprQvement. It - 
is to cause surveys, valuations, and partitions* to be made of waste 
lands, with a view to their being brought into cultivation; the 
requisite drains and roads throng such waste lands to be made 
by the Board of Works, which, in consideration thereof, shall 
have an allotment of certain parts of tlie land so reclaimed, made 
to it, in trust for the public; and Uiese allotments, being fenced 
and otherwise improv^, at the discretion of the Board of Im¬ 
provement, shall be sold, or let, subject to conditions imposed by 
that Board. Next, with respect to lands already in cultivation, 
the Board of Improvement is to be invested with authority, ac¬ 
cording to tlie principle ofip More O’Ferrall's Drainage Act, to 
cause all lands to be kept duly drained and fenced, uncl^r the 
directions of Local Commissioners, appointed for that purpose, 
who shall also be a Court of Record for their District, with 
powers, in conjunction with a Jury, to make presentments ahd 
levy rates, for the purpose of carrying the works entrusted to them 
into execution. There is, moreover, to be an engineer for each 
district, named by the Board of Works, which JBoard is to have 
a large fund plac^ at its immediate disposal, for the execution of 
all the additional duties thus imposed upon it The Board of 
Inmrovement is farther to have the power of making provision 
“ for the occupants of cabins, which ma;^ be nuisancesand the 
way in which this is to be done is worthy of note. The Local Com¬ 
missioners, above mentioned, are, with a Jury, to present these 
nuisances, and a c^^rtain sum for each, which shall be levied, poitly 
on the immediate landlord^* and partly on the whole district. 
Th^ Board of Works then shallf unaer the directions of the 
Board of Improvement, let to-the occupant of pvery such cabin 
a portion of land, reclaimed from the waste, which shall have been 
allotted to it, and sliall assist him to the exteilt, at least, of the sum 
presented for his use, in building another cottage. 

The Board of Improvemenf is, moreover, to establish an Agri¬ 
cultural Model School, and district or parochial schools, having 
four or five acres of‘land annexed to each, for the purpose of in¬ 
structing those occupiers^of land, who do the work of it tliem- 
selves, in the most approved methods of farming, and “ affording 
them examples of order and cleanliness and good cottier-hus- 
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bandry.’* In subordination to these objects, are provisions for 
enabling tenants for life to make leases, and to charge the in¬ 
heritance to a certain extent, subject to the approbation of the 
Board, with sums expended o^i lasting improvements. A Fiscal 
Boar(^ is also recommended for every county, to be chosen by 
those whom th^ shall be authorised to tax, with the same powers 
of jnakingpresentments forpublic works as grand juries now 
possess. Tee chief object of this proposal is, to ensure the em¬ 
ployment of the poor, more than it is now customary to employ 
them, in local public works, that so, by a better arrangement, 
profitable labour may be found for maiw of the unemploy^ at 
those periods of the year when there is the greatest destitution.” 

These are the principd suggestions ** as to improvement” 
which are offered in the Report. Some of them are well worthy 
of attention, being adapted to the circumstances of the country, 
and to the peculiar necessities of its poor inhabitants. Others 
we think too easily convertible into jobs, to be safely experimented 
upon, in a community, whose very virtues lean to jobbing’s 
side. We allude more particularly tb the process of getting rid 
of cabin-nuisances, “ at the expense of the county,” and of the 
immediate landlord.* The occupant is to be removed to a sta¬ 
tion on the reclaimed bog or mountain, and located in a domi- 
cife, ** at least,”c as good as the nuisance from which he was 
ejected. There is no provision, in the whole of these arfan^ 
ments,* which appears to us more liable to abuse, than tlus; 
nor one which geves so much colour to an imputation, some¬ 
times cast upon the Commissioners, of being more careful to 
gratify the proprietors of estates, than to relieve, or accommodate 
the poor straggling appendages of the soil The allotments no¬ 
minally appropriated to the Board of Works, tor public benefit, 
would, by this management, be absorbed, in a great measure, if 
not entirely, in clearing the cultivated and ornamental parts of 
the country of unsightly or disagreeable neighbours; and tihat, 
at a considerable expense^ of wlych,* in most cases, no portion 

—- - ----- 

* By ** immediate^ landlorda,*'w^pre8ti»e Uie report intends a side-blow at the 
raiddlemeDi who are accused of having brought thaae redundant swarms of human 
animals upon the face of the country^ Tliey rarely enjoy such a permanent interest 
in the soil, as to justify Ae faying a tax upon them, to the entire exemption of the pro¬ 
prietor, for the sake of improving his estate. If it is considered, that, because the 
middleman may l^ave placed the under-tenant in the cabin, he is, therefore, justly 
chargeable with the cost of his removal for another’s benefit, this is mamfestly uigust. 
For no man ought«to bepimished by an txposl facto law: and, until very lately, a 
tenant was not forbidden to sub-let ms land tn small divisnms. We have known in¬ 
stances, on the contrary, of tenants having been required, as they valued the good-will 
of tbeowner, to make as many Forty-Shilling Freeholders, as their holdings would cut 
up into. Would it not be a hard case to saddle those men, now, with the expense of 
clearing away The CaiAm Nmaaace P 
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whatever would be defrayed by tlie person receiving the greatest 
ultimate advantage from such removal. * « • 

Viewing the whole plan, liowever, in its general adaptation to 
the proposed object, it would be a^tiarrow and ignorant ground 
of objection to say, that a proposition cannot be gdod ror the 
poor, because it has a manifest tendency to serv^the richj* No* 
thing can be more false, or more injmical to social order or hap¬ 
piness, than such a notion. To give real security and content¬ 
ment to any one great division of a communi^, th5 whole must 
be rendered secure and contented: and in Ireland especially, for 
whose soil “ nature has done so much and man so little,** it seems 
impossible, without violating the laws and rights of property, to 
devise any plan of improving the condition of ttie people “ through 
tlie business of agriemture,’" without, at the same time, benefitting 
the owners of the land. But is diis an objection ? No:—Quite 
the contrary. It is the strongest recommendation wc can con¬ 
ceive of any system of agricultural employment, tliat it is calcu¬ 
lated to advance the interests of all classes concerned or connected 
witli tliat pursuit. It is ^ly when the ellects remain in the 
exclusive enjoyment of the landlord, whilst the labourera^ who 
contribute to his prosperity, are cut off from any permanent ad¬ 
vantages arising from it, that tlie public has a right to complain. 
Such was the case with respect to the Government Loans, ad¬ 
vance, some years ago, to private gentlemen, aS trustees, for the 
employment of the poor in their respective neighbourhoods. Of 
public funds, distributed and appli^ in tliat way, Mr. Kevans 
says no more than the truth, when he afHriiTs, that “ ninety- 
nine pounds will go to increase rent-rolls, for every pound that 
benefits the poorer classes.” But very different results might 
naturally be looked lor unde^ the regiuations of a well ordered 
and denned system, checked by the vigilant control of popular 
inspection. 

Our objections, then, to this proposed Board of Improvement, 
with its numerous dependencies and operations, have no connec¬ 
tion with any invidious feeling %g^inst die owners of propej’ty. 
Nor, in fact, do we absolutely opppse it. There are many ex¬ 
cellent and useful suggestions in mis plan, which may be adopted 
with great advantage both to the country at large, and to the la¬ 
bouring and industrious classes in particular: and when a legal 
provision is made for the able-bodied {loor, we doubt not there 
will be a general desire for the adoption of these, or similar, me¬ 
thods of employing them, according to the view o*f the Commis¬ 
sioners, so as to “ improve property at the expense of the pro- 
jierfy. jmproved.’* Tlie landlord, as soon as they feel it to h(* 
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their own interest that the poor should be fidly and profitably 
o<^upie(|, (an(] sT Poor Law will soon bring the knowledge home 
to them,) will, of their own free motion, bethink them of exten¬ 
sive and permanent sources o^ employment; and if they require 
Acts of Pal'liament to facilitate such undertakings, and reduce 
them to a general system, they will readily obtain diem. In the 
mean time, hov^ever, we see no gdbd purpose it can serv'e, to en¬ 
cumber this grave question with plans and projects, which can, 
with propri(*ty, only, be considered as supplemental to a fixed 
provision for the ^or, and by no means as proper to be substitut¬ 
ed in its place. For tlie great evil of the present state of our 
poor, which consists in die uncertainty of any permanent resting 
plape fqr them, and die consequent desperation and tenacity, with 
which diey adhere to “ the hit of land ^*—that fruitful source of 
disaiiectio>ii and agrarian outrage,—^remains scarcely touched by 
this system of improvement. Kay, by fostering and encouraging 
their agricultural taste, without giving any security for its per¬ 
manent gratiheadon and enjoyment, the miscliief might be en¬ 
hanced ; and thus, English capital, a^d skill, and industry, to the 
introdpedon of which we look for eventual prosperity, would be 
frightefted as far as ever from our shores. 

In the same class, and liable to the same objecdons, we are dis¬ 
posed to place the new and increased powers and dudes proposed 
to be given to thfe Board of Works, with respect to the prosecu¬ 
tion 0 ^ public works of various kinds, enumerated in the Report. 
Such matters, however, we throw aside for die present, not as 
being unimporta^lt, or of little value in themselves, but because 
they tend to mystify the simple quesdon ,—Is Ireland to have a 
Poor Law f 

The Commissioners answer th|s question in the affirmadve. 
But how ?—To what extent are they willing to adbrd the benefits 
of direct relief? 

They would make compulsory rates for die relief and support, 
within the wails of public insdtudons, of lunatics, idiots, epi¬ 
leptic persons, cripples, ^eaf and dumb, and blind poor, and all 
who labour under permanent bodily infirmities; also, for'the 
relief of die sick poor, in hos]^tal8,*or ou( of doors, as the necessity 
of their several cases/nay require; also, for the purpose of emi- 
gmdon, for the support of penitandaries, to which vagrants may 
be sent, and for die maintenance of desert children; mso towards 
the relief of ftged and infirm persons, of orphans, of helpless 
widows withydung children, of the families airsick persons, and 
of those who are suffering from casual desdtudon. This is the 
utmost relief which they are pfepare^ to recommend, of that 
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species which is commonly understood, and expe<^ed, as proceed¬ 
ing from a Poor Liaw; and diis, we say without Citation ,—thie 
wm not do. 

A difference of opinion exists between the Commissioners, whe¬ 
ther the amount of reliei^ which they propose for the last-named 
class of sufferers, should be levied hy legal compulsion, oY left, 
in part, to the voluntary benevolence of tlie public; and hence it 
is, that the^ speak of making provision, and levying ^rates, Ito- 
wards^* their rdief. We thiim the enormous ]file of damning 
facts, which they have collected for their own information, and 
for that of the public, should have been sufficient to keep them 
unanimous on tW point. What relief, worthy to be called so, 
do the aged and infirm, the orphans, the helpless widows wkh 
young children, the families of the sick, or the casually Restitute, 
receive from voluntary charity in Ireland ? There is, indeed, 
much spontaneous dispensation of alms practised in Ireland, and 
the value of the charity thus bestowed, chiefly by tlie smaller farmers 
and cottiers, is estimated at a very large amount. Those of the 
Commissioners, who are adv(^te 8 of the voluntary system, loosely 
state it as being, “ on the most moderate computation, frc^h one 
to two millions.” To be sure, there is a vast difference, especially 
ill so poor a country, between the two sums: but suppose that a 
million is annually expended, we should rather s^ wasted, m 
this m^ner, we cannot see, in such a fact, grounds for expecting 
that the same amount, or any thing like it, would be plac^ by 
the persons, who now distribute 14 at the disposal of a Central 
Board, or handed over to local associations for a similar purpose. 
By far the largest proportion of these benefactions is dealt out to 
wandering mendicants, who go from door to door, cravuig some¬ 
thing for God’s sake.” It is rafelv offei;ed, or given, to die pooi 
of the same neighbourhood, who do not beg, and many of whom 
are in greater distress, and known to be so, than the wandering 
beggar. At least, we should say, that not to one-tenth of the ex¬ 
tent tliat unknown vagrants jure relieved* is aid afforded, by the 
same class of persons, to needy and Restitute cabin-keepers. 

We would be die last to detrjtct fipm die merits of our strug¬ 
gling countrymen, who, Qut of dieir own penury and weuit, still 
nave 

** A heaxi for pity, and a hand 
Open ai day to melting charity." 

* » ^ 

If the kind and benevolent feeling were not wa^ and acdve 
in their breasts, to constrain* them to acts of compassion, when 
the stranger stood upon their threshold, they would cfeubt- 
less close the door againstf liim. But the fact we have mendoned, 
that they do not go in quest of distress, nor tender assistance. 
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while it remainsAassive and uncomplaining, is a sufficient evidence 
to us, that the aims-giving, for which they are celebrated, is not 
of that purely voluntary Kind which would prompt them, under 
other circumstances, to comei forward with their contributions. 
The ancient custom of hospitality has a considerable share in their 
boiin^ful conduct to strangers, ^n Irishman considers it a dis- 
lionour to turn away a stranger hungry from his hearth. On the 
- same principle are they'influenced bv the dread of “ The Beg- 
ga/pB Cmtsc,” which'is connected partly with those rites so sacr^ 
in the eyes of every primitive people, and partly with that religi¬ 
ous sentiment, which teaches mat, as the blessing of Him that 
was ready to perish” is precious, so, and in the same degree, are 
hi# maledictions tremendous. We do not, in reality, atti'ibute too 
great importance to this awful ban, when we say, that tlie fear of 
It often compels the good house-wife to open her little store, 
which otherwise she would prefer to keep unbroken for the satis¬ 
faction of claims dearer, and far more sacred, than those of the 
sturdy beggar. There is also frequently mingled with these feel¬ 
ings a consideration of prudence, arid, if we may call it so, of 
polic^ which counsels the farmers to buy protection from pillage 
and wanton mischief, to which the exposed state of their hen¬ 
roosts, potato-pits and cow-houses, renders them so tempting a 
pfey; and though this, and some other reflections which we have 
made, may seem to place tlie sympathy, so honourably ardnced 
by oul* poor countrymen towards those who are a little worse off 
in the world th^ themselves, on too low a ground; yet, we are 
sure that they have each its distinct operation, in producing effects 
so creditable to their character as a people. But tliere is yet, above 
all these, a constraint, originating in positive religious obliga¬ 
tion, which makes alms-giving a duty, so long as there continues 
a necessity and an opportunity of exercising it; a duty at once, 
and an exercise of virtue, from wliich they cannot shrink; which 
their Church, no less than their divine lawgiver, requires of 
them; and for which they can claim no other merit, tnan that 
of having discharged a ^eat and imperative obligation. Apd is 
not this compu^ion ? ^rtainly a happy necessity—an elevated 
and dignifled compulsion; but still a compulsion; and a com¬ 
pulsion which taxes the best part of society, while tlie shameless, 
the heartless, and the profane, afe suffered to go free. 

What, tlian—would we repress or damp this willingness to 
communicate iuid impart of their scanty store, which constitutes 
so noble a peculianty in the char^ter of tlie Irish peasantry ? 
No—Heaven forbid I We only wish that it were diffu^ equally, 
and under a better r^ulation, through all classes; and that its 
call were as pi*evailing, and its knock as loud, at the castles of 
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the great, as upon the cottage-doors of the poor,* But we would, 
at the same time, show, by explaining the various inducements 
which render it dFective, as a means of assistance to one class of 
sufferers, how little it can be reliedion, as a principleb applicable 
to the necessities of all the poor, and to be called into play in 
connexion with a systematic prqvision for dieir relief. * 

We heed not the sentimental cant^with which many interested^ 
and some well-meaning persons, meet the*proposition 9 f a l^;al as¬ 
sessment. They are apprehensive, forsooth,* that the kindly and 
generous feelings, which form the basis of voluntary benevolence, 
will be utterly dissolved, and melt away before the constraint of 
the law; and that the amiable dispositions and sensibilities of 
the Irish character are in danger of being obliterated, b^ befog 
brought into contact with any other kind of obliiratiou. They 
think it as absurd to require humanity, as Falstan did to expect 
truth, ** upon compulsion;” and they would, perhaps, stand aghast 
if they were told, what is, nevertheless, true, that the charity, 
which they would fain portray in such ethereal and unearthly 
guise, coincides, in all its distinctive qualities, with the iioet's 
iTOse conception of the most gross and vicious form of earthly 
passion:— 

** Love free as air, at sight of human ties, 

Spreads his light wings, and in a niomenjellies." * 

Thare might be something like reason in what they say, if 
men were, or ought to be, the mere toys of impulse, mo^ed or 
blown about, in evei^ situation, by their feelii»gs, without the 
rule of judgment. But when we apply such romantic jargon to 
the delicate consideration of a most solemn and serious duty, it 
becomes not only ridiculous, but in a very high degree culpable; 
being injurious alike to the true moral sense, and to the interests 
which it is brought forward to serve. ’ 

With respect to the practice of voluntary alms-giving*in Ireland 
—as far as it proceeds from motives of pure benevolence and reli¬ 
gious duty—(whichwe are sure it does, in numerous instances)—^we 
havcwno fear^—^thcreare, indeed, foo grounds for fearing—^that the 
force of those sentiments would43e weakened by fi, legal provision 
for the poor; but, at the same time, we are as firmly convinced that 
the relief now distributed dirough 'their impulse and suggestion, 
would not be rendered spontandously available to the purposes, 
or amenable to the rules, of ^uch voluntBiy associations as the 
Report contemplates. On the other hand, if the. charity called 
“ voluntary** be extdrted m*any instances—and we are sure it is 
in many—^by improper importunity, by terror, by the exhibition 
of fictitious distress and ex^gerated misery, if it be lavished 
witliout discrimination or refaction, and do, in fact, cherish and 
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perpetuate the evil which it is meant to remove, then, the sooner 
that kmd of j^nevolence is got rid of the better. Finally^ 
whether the principle be mixed} or purely charitable, whetlier it 
be such as, deserves unc^ualifiad encouragement, or such as would 
be improved by correction and reform, experience proves, that it 
is no£ to be refied on, as adecpia^ to the distresses of the poor, or 
sufficient to enforce their claims upon the community at large. 
Ddes this voluntaiy beiievolence stimulate tliose who witness it, 
to go and 3o in like manner ? Does it melt those to pity who 
have no pity ? Does it thaw the icy heart of the raiser, subdue 
the ibrestalier, arouse the heedless, or shame the unfeeling ? No; 
but it relieves them from the necessity of fflving any thing. It 
saves them, as well as their benevolent nci^bours, from pillage. 
It keeps^ tiie destitute and importunate irom their doors. It 
acts as a direct bounty upon selfishness and inhumanity, while 
it taxes the good, in exact proportion to their goodness. 

If it servtS no other beneficial purpose, dian to break through 
the unmerited exemption, which such heartless beings enjoy, 
and to preserve the morals of the public from the evil infection 
of th^jr example, they should be made contributory, along widi 
their more free-hearted neighbours, to the maintenance of tlie 
poor. It is neidier justice nor good policy to suffer them any 
loiter to escape. 

The reliance, which the majority of the Commissioners jippear 
to place in tlie spontaneous charity of jpersons in a higher rank of 
life, can best be f stimated by the knowledge of what that charity is 
and has been. 'Fhere are many excellent institutions, for tlie benefit 
of poor persons, in Ireland, supported by gratuitous contributions, 
and supported well. Such are the several Asylums for Female 
Penitents, Orphan Societies, Schools, at which poor cliildren, not 
orphans, are clothed and fed, as well as taught, Asylums for the 
Bund, Deaf and Dumb, and various other beneficent establish¬ 
ments. But all tliese—at least the exceptions are not important 
—are connected with one or othei' of the prevailing modes of 
religious belief They are sovdhslly maintained at the expanse, 
and for the exclusive benefit, of Protestants or of Catholics; and 
to some of those belonging to the former, places of worship are 
attached, at whidi* doctrines are constantly promulgated^ the 
most intolerant, and most repu^iant, in our opinion, to the spirit 
of universal love, which should form the basis and mainspring of 
all charitable institutions. 

These establishments are mainlluned iif affluence, “ the 
religious zeal” of their respective contributors; and their nourish¬ 
ing condition presents a most remarkable contrast to the strug¬ 
gling existence, which instituUons of acknowledged utility, de- 
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signed for the relief of paupers, without any reli^ous distinction, 
are enabled to drag out. The bankrupt state of ‘^the Mendicity 
Institutions of Dublin, Limerick, Newty, Birr, Slim, Waterford, 
and Londonderry,” is appealed to^by ^e tliree Coii)niis9ioners 
who differ from their associates, in confirmation of their state¬ 
ment, that “ where voluntary associations for the relief df the 
most helpless poor have been orgaiiissed, and directed with meat 
skill, and a degree of perseverance wliiclf the purest ^nevoTedce 
coiild alone support, these institutions have* not only failed in 
providing for the necessities of their respective districts, but in 
inducing the majority of wealthy proprietors and inhabitants to 
contribute to the support of institutions so meritorious, and so 
freed from even a suspici(m of blame.” Now, Mendicity* Ast^ 
ciations arc the only institutions known in Ireland for t|^e exclu¬ 
sive relief of absolute pauperism. U*, therefore, the Voluntary 
Principle were in any case to be trusted as an efficient help to 
the destitute poor, it would show itself in the support of these 
associations. But we see that it is efficient only in combination with 
strong religious prepossessions, of a kind which it would be 
impossible, even if it were not most improper, to excite, ii^ases 
which, like the present, should admit of no distinctions, except 
between Uie greater sufferer and the less. The difficulty, indeed, 
of removing or stifling such prepossessions, i& perhaps, ntft 
the le%$t among the causes of that apathy, with vmich the efforts 
of a few benevolent pliilantliropists, to prolong the existence of 
the excellent institutions to which we have referr^, are generally 
received. For years, they have been kept alive by a system of 
menace and importunity, not more painful to humanity, than 
disgraceful to the community, where it is necessary to have re¬ 
course to such means in such a*cause. How constantly are the 
newspapers filled with urgent remonstrances and appeals? How 
often are lists published and circulated, di^layinff, in different 
columns, the names of those who contribute, and of those who do 
not ? How ofieti has the threat been i:epcated, of turning the 
inma|es of those abodes of misery loose upon the world ? How 
often has the day been fixed for parading the aged, the feeble, 
the deformed, the halt, tlie blind, in reproachful procession, 
through die streets and»squares of our proud Metropolis? It 
is thus that charity is extorted, •like drops t)f blood, from an 
inconsiderable number of the inhabitants of our towps; and this 
is the best, the most illustrious, spedmen of Voluntary Benefac¬ 
tions for the Relief of Pau^rism, which the advocates of that 
system can bring forward, to give the world assurance of their plan. • 

• In a late number of the Xiiinerick Chronicle, wc find the following public appeal, 
by which it appears, that even the dread of a spreading and pestilential disease, now 
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Oh) but we pe told that the voluntary system answers most 
jadmirably in, Scotland, and that it has been found to diminish 
the expense of maintaining the poor in that country, in a very 
remarkable manner. 'Phe S^tcn are an understanding and cal¬ 
culating p^ple; they undertake nothing without well coimting 
the cost; and Jience they seldom enga^ in a^ plan which they 
do not execute carefully and wfth eii^t. There is no race of 
mdn to whom the working out of the Voluntary System, if they 
once took if up with a firm purpose, might be more safely com¬ 
mitted. For their habits and cha^cter are equally against a 
hasty adoption of an unexamined principle, and in favour of a 
fair and patient trial, after they have resolved to adopt it. If, in 
some ^Scotch parishes, it has been c^eed to tiy the method of 


raging in that citv, ia not anffioient to atimnlate the charity of the affluent to come 
forwi^ to ^e ruief of die hapleaa inmatea of the Fever Hospital; although the 
*' expenditure for eadb patient, from the time of admiaaion to his diachaige, does not 
exceed nine shillinga and sixpence !’* The reader will perceive, that the Committee 
of tile Institution are endeavouring to spur the Voluntary Benevolence of their fellow 
townsmen, d FEcimaue, by threatening to call for a Board of Health, at ** a most 
enormous expense to the city.’* We shall be curious to know the result of this appeal 
to the h'serns of the Limerick Gentry.— Adhue eeuat voUmUu f 

** PUBLIC APPEAL.— Fivxr Hospital. —The Committee, on a review of the 
Registry of the Limerick Fever Hospital, exhildting as it does an admission of 2833 
Patients, from the 6th of Januaiy last to the present period, which, added to the 
numbers remaining bn tiiat day, 112, forms an aggregate of 2913 for tbat time on 
the Hospital books i and, finding the continued prevalence of Fever of a mtfSt conta¬ 
gious i&ture, are called upon to atate to the public these melancholy ftets, and at 
the same time to express their feelings that, without a considerable increase of funds, 
it will not be in their ^ower to continue the blessings of this Institution to the nume¬ 
rous afflicted poor of this city and the surrounding districts. 

** The Committee, in making this appeal to me piblie, fed a pride in stating, 
that in no institution have the fimds been managed with more economy; this will at 
once be observed by the simple fact, that, with every expense attendant throughout 
the establishment, the average expenditure for each patient, from the time of admis- 
don to his discharge, has not hitherto exceeded nine diillings and sixpence. 

** The Committee regret, however, although the average expenditure is so mode¬ 
rate, that the balance now in the Treasurer’s hands will not sufflee for more than a 
few weeks ] and, therefore, in placing those mdancholy facts before a humane and 
bmevolent public, confidently ^ upon than dot effective support in the fiutherance 
of this great call of charity. . * ^ 

-The Committee cannot condude this part of their report, without impmsaing 
upon all classes of the communi^,*how Ibtimatdy connected with their indi-vidual 
safb^ is the upholding of this institution. Surely, '■jf the Committee is obliged, from 
want of funds, to dose the doors. Fever, hitherto concentrated within the walls of 
the hospitd, must unavoidably visit th% houses of all, and s^ead general desola¬ 
tion throu^out tiiis district 

** The Committee fed it a duty to state, that, unless the publio come forward, and 
liberally ooiitribute on this occasion, they will have to choose between two dtematives, 
dther to close the^oqntd, or call for a Board of Healti^ agreeably to the 38th Geo. 
III. which would be attended with a most enormous expense to the dW. To relieve 
snflbring humanity, the Committee feel bound; ^^ey, therefore, implore the pubKo 
to prevent an ado]^on of the latter alternative, wuch, in the event of necessity, 
they must submit to.'* 
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self-taxation, in preference to that of assessmejpt, we have no 
doubt of their steadiness and integrity, in making it s&cve die 
purposes bodi of economy, as regards ^emselves, and of atten¬ 
tion to the comforts of die poor. ;)But what is the real nature 
of the boasted Voluntary System of our Scotdsh neighbours ? 
lliev make their election, not between giving apd not filing, 
but between giving upon compulsion and giving voluntarily; for 
one or the other they must ao. Une illustration is somewhat 
hackneyed, of tAe Beggar in Gil Bias; but it is a case stricdy 
in point. Such voluntary benevolence is —^ La ChariU des 
fiddles effrayis^ 

“ The Scotch System,” says Mr. Hevans, " is always adduced as an 
instance of the advantages of the voluntary over the coiupulsoiy system. 
Those, who are so loud in their praises of the Scotch system, seem to 
have forgotten that the advantages are more likely in the mode of ad¬ 
ministering, than in the mode of rmsing, the fund. It does not appear 
to me, however, that any one knows much about the Scotch system; 
many pretend to the knowledge, but 1 suspect its worth. 1 have seen 
how completely the facts were At variance with the assertions, made 
relative to England and Ireland, previously to the searching enquiries 
undertaken by the government; but even admitting all that is maimed 
for the administration in Scotland, and that the administration depends 
on the mode of collection, I can only say that the collection is, to all 
intents and puiposes, a compubory collection. The law says, if you do 
not gife sufficient, you shall be assessed. This is much of the sort 
of request which a civil highwayman makes, when he letS you 
see that, if civility wont do, force will be applied. Xl^e Voluntary sys¬ 
tem is the English system, if the English please to adopt it. The law 
only directs the overseer to rsuse by assessment whatever is required 
for the poor; it does not direct him to refuse voluntary contributions. 
If, therefore, a few foolish peopl^ in a parish choose to relieve their 
neighbours from their fur shore of the contribution, they may indulge 
their kindly propensities, without any risk of interference from the law. 
Our Northern neighbours, who are not the least shrewd people of the 
Three Kingdoms, are beginning to discover that their voluntary system 
is excellent for relieving the unbha^table at*the expense of the charit- 
able/^a mere illustration of working the willing horse to death; and 
they arst consequently t very generally adopting assesrgient” 

The Scotch system, tlien, in two words, i^ no more than this: 
They tax themselves to avoid, being taxed. His Majestyb 
Commissioners may call this vdlunt^** if they please ,* but 
then, so is the .English system, as Mr. Revans well observes, 
voluntary too; for iOhe parishioners agree, amon^themselves, to 
obviate the necessity of an assessment, there is nouing to prevent 
them. TTie Scotch Pools Law is, in fact, the same as the 43d of 
Elizabeth, with this dilB^rence in the machinery by which it is 
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worked, that is administered by the minister and elders of the 
parish cn Scotland, and by magistrates and overseers in England. 

former, also, we believe, assume a kind of discretionary 
power, for which, however, they are responsible, of determining 
who are worthy objects of relief. But the le^ compulsion to 
maintain the poor exists, and can be enforced, in every instance, 
where it is improperly resisted. 

'We have not len ourselves room to go into the consideration 
of the Scotch S 3 r 8 tem as closely or minutely as we could have 
wished. But the general principle of it, which has been correctly 
stated, disposes of tlie argument for instituting a voluntary scheme 
of relief, upon that precedent; for we see tiiat there is nothing 
in it which may strictly be termed voluntary, except the choice 
between assessment and a self>imposed rate. 

Besides the direct measures of relief recommended by the 
Report, there are other suggestions for preserving the labouring 
class from falling into that absolute pauperism, which results 
either from evil habits, or from the want of a little timely 
assistance on occasions of pressing need. To meet the latter 
case,' in particular districts, loan lunds are proposed; which, if 
carefully administered, would certainly be capable of affording 
much useful help to tlie industrious poor. They would, in fact, 
be found most advantageous as adjuncts to a general system of 
relief, by fostering that spirit of independent exertion, wj»ich it 
would then, more than ever, be essential to encourage. They 
would also teach the common people the value of a good cha> 
racter, and enable Uiem to derive advantage from those provident 
Imbits, which, in their present unhappy circumstances, seem to 
make little or no difference in their actual condition. 

Another circumstance, to whioh the Report adverts, as “ one 
of the most prolific, assuredly the most pernicious, causes of Irish 
misery,” is tlie inordinate use of ardent spirits. '^This is a habit 
which, in common with the Commissioners, we fear that “ direct 
legislation cannot reacl^;” for to attain a radical and effectual 
cure, “ the patient must minij^tcAr unto himself.” But we cqpcur 
with them in the opinion,^ that; a great temptation to it may be 
removed by putBng an end to the sale of spirits on Sundays, In 
towns more pardc^rly, the dissolute and wasteful habits, which 
cause so mudi of the sufferings* of labourers and artisans, take 
their rise fropi the practice of Sunday tippling. The most con¬ 
firmed drunkard, if he is oblii^ to earn his bread, abstains from 
indulgence on the days that ne is at work;«and it seldom hap¬ 
pens, that, during the latter part of the week, at least, he is found 
to deviate, in any great dcsgiw, fiom \he rules of temperance. 
But when Sunday releases him from toil, he finds tlie door of the 
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dram-shop open; and he is unable to 1*68181 the temptation. I'hc 
latter hall ot that day is commonly devoted to the degrading and 
pauperising indulgence, wliicli is tjjiere prepared for^ liiin; tlie 
lollowing morning generally finds him in the same place; nor 
can he witlidraw from its fascination so long as any portion df the 
previous week’s earnings remains undissiput^. The clause in Mr. 
O’Loghlen’s Spirit License Act, which ccMnpcls publicans to kdbp 
their houses closed till seven o’clock on Monday nibrning, has 
contributed much to induce worknien to return to their employ¬ 
ment on that day, instead of wasting it at the dram-shop; and 
wc are confident, tliat if effectual measures were taken to keep 
them from it, on the whole of Sunday, they would be inudi U«s 
dispost'd, llian many of them still are, to carry their habits of 
intcjnjK*rance into the middle of the week. On this point, the 
cooperation of the Catholic clergy may be of infinite use. Bishop 
Abi'aham, of Waterford and Lismore, is said to have proposed a 
rule of discipline in liis diocese, restraining the sale or use of 
strong drink, on Sundays and holydays. We have not been able 
to ascertain whether it has yet come into operation. It ^ds to 
be submitted, pnf fonna^ to the judgment of the parochial clergy; 
and hence a delay may have occurred in reducing it to practice. 
If, however, the other spiritual directors of the people would join 
tlieir authority to that of Dr. Abraham, (and thift they will do 
so, if (\fty shall deem it feasible, and within the legitimate bodnds 
of their jurisdiction, we cannot doubt) more would be done 
towards reforming the manners of the people in tfiis respect, and 
consetpiently towards improving their condition, than the united 
power and wisdom of the legisLature could effect in a century. 

We have now gone tlirough the principal topics, which consti¬ 
tute tile plan of relief recommencled by the Commissioners; and 
stated wherein we concur in their suggestions, and wherein wo 
think they ought not, or, on account of the difficulties they pre¬ 
sent, cannot, w'^ith any reasonable prospect of success, be adopted. 
It remains that we briefly state*wl«it measures of relief appear to 
us to be the most eligible, with reference to the necessities and 
means of the country, and to their ’probable effects iTpon the moral 
and physical condition of tlfe people. 

Although distress prevails in Iqpland to an extent, and in a 
degree, unparalleled in any otheij^ civilized part of the,world, it is 
w'orthy of remark that the poor are nevertheless supplied with 
food, and moreover, tljpt, unless in seasons of dearth* or scarcity, 
they are supplied with it in quantities at least suflBcient to sustain 
lite. In ordinary years, tliey arc fed and supported out of the 
produce of the land: and so liberal and so easily obtained is the 
supply, at such times, that we have often known strolling mendi- 
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cants to turn from the doors of respectable houses, annoyed and 
disappointed at being offered potatoes or broken victuals, instead 
of the penyy or the half-peni^ which they expected to receive. 

We have already remarked that the voluntary benefactions, 
distributed in ^eland, may be estimated at more tnan one million 
annually, perhaps two: and we Ure inclint^d to believe that, in 
hard years, the money value of these gratuitous distributions even 
exceeds that amount, though the actual relief afforded falls infi¬ 
nitely short of what the judicious application of such a sum might 
dispense. The greater part of tins bounty is absolutely thrown 
away. In many instances, it Ls given to those who do not want 
it^ or \vho might, by honest labour, and abstinence from habits of 
profligacy and vice, contrive to do without it. The character or 
need of the applicant is, in fact, rarely taken into accoun^ in 
determining his claim. No inquiry is ever made; but the idle, 
the dishonest, and the dissolute, have, and are aware that they 
have, as good a chance of obtaining a full share of the relief thus 
distributed, as those who are die vjctiins of misfortune, or liave 
falleff into distress Uirough casualties, which neither virtue nor 
industry could avert. The consequence of this indiscriminate 
mode of charity is most pernicious Iwth to “ him that gives, and 
him that takes.” For it confirms tlie one in his lazy and disre¬ 
putable mode oif life; and invites to the door of the other, die 
still •increasing shoals of importunate depredators, wlfum his 
inconsiderate n^unificence inspires with fresh hopes and renewed 
activity. 

But if the same amount of charity, which is thus worse tlian 
wasted, were made available to the relief of distress—real and 
unavoidable distress,—and placed under proper systepiatic regula¬ 
tion for that purpose, it would go far towards such a provision as 
is necessary for our poor. Suppose a million sterhng pounds 
were annually collect^ into a public fund, to be applied accord¬ 
ing to a fixea code of Regulations,, for die relief and aid of the 
remly necessitous, it is a question if more would be required for 
all the purposes connecteq with that object. And would 4t not 
appear wonderful, if it should be ascertained, upon experiment, 
that Ireland, this* abode of wretchedness, of indigence, and of 
starvadon, has been for years in the custom ot lavishing, in 
heedless, misplaced, and ineffeatual bounty, a store sufficient to 
prevent the .whole of the extreme misery of its people? 

Nor is this, however striking, akogethe^ beyond belief. It is a 
common thing, to see flunilies in the receipt of a large income, 
living in a state of comparative indigence, without any apparent 
cause, except a want of management. Ihus one man will keep 
his carriage, receive'his friends, and, in all respects, maintain a 
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style suitable to liis rank in society, ‘while his Ae|:t neighbour, 
perhaps, with an equal exjjenditure, and not a larger establish¬ 
ment, can hardly make a decent appearance in the strt'ets. We 
see instances of Uiis every day; and something of the same kind 
happens with regard to the hospitality and bounty dealt cut to 
the poor in Ireland. It is rurf tliroiigh, withouf method, and 
“ in a slobbering ivayJ* Our advice, 'theuefore, is, that it shoidd 
be brought together, placed under judicious and •responsible 
management, and applied, in the most effectual, as well as the 
most economical, manner, to purposes of real utility and benevo¬ 
lence. Of course, wc do not mean, that die same persons, or 
class of persons, who now bestow this amount of misapplied relit^fi 
should be looked to as the only, or the principal, contributors to 
tlie fund, which we projiose to substitute in its room; but merely 
that, as the land now actually supports the poor, so the laud 
should continue to yield that support, in conjunction with such 
assistance from other descriptions of property, and from the State, 
as shall be considered both expedient and just. 

And in what form would we administer this support ? >Ex- 
pericnce tells of but one safe and effectual mode of adminis^ring 
It to those who are capable, if they had the opportunities, of 
earning a subsistence; and that mode is, tlirough the Workhuuso 
or^ Asylum. It affords them necessary sustenanee and shelter, 
when ftiese cannot be obtained elsewhere, while it puts tJiem 
upon their own resources to seek both, by personal industry and 
exertions. It is stated in the Report, and we heiK* it repeated in 
numerous quarters, tliat tlie Irish labourer does not require to be 
put on his own resources; that he is most anxious to work from 
sunrise to sui^set, for a bare sufficjency of the meanest and poorest 
food, and, consequently, that he is always on the look-out for 
opportunities of turning his labour tb advantage, without the 
stimulus of a workhouse. This is all true, with respect to tluj 
actual present condition of our jHjasantry; ^but, at the same time, 
there is a rcckl4*ss improvidence belonging to their character, 
which tends to aggravate the sufferings of the most helpless, and 
to repress the spirit of constant* and persevering' exertion, by 
which alone men surrounded with gi’cat difficulties may hope to 
^ extricate themselves. We are quito sure, that this habit of mind 
’^is produced in our poor counirynrjpn by the generally insurmount¬ 
able nature of the mfficulties in which they are iiivolvecl, and that 
it occupies the place of.that sullen despontlency, which, iri similar 
circumstances, would ^press die minds of a less jiatienl or less 
light-hearted people. But k exists; and though it is, on many 
accounts, infinitely preferable to the gloomy disposition which 
precludes exertion, it certainly produces much mischief. It is 
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differeKt, it true, in its effects upon the animal spirits; yet 
it operates, equally with despair, in shutting out hope, that great 
.stimulant to industry, and in^ clouding the prospect of to-morrow, 
(if they ever look so far before them) with the same dark fortune, 
which overshadows to-day. Hence, they live de die in diem; 
not exactly w'aiting upon Providence, but throwing themselves 
hdedlessly upon its care; w'hile the idea of husbanding the 
advantages,^ or profiting by the occasions, of the passing moment, 
is never entertained. 

It may be thought that such a disposition would be ratlier 
fostered than discountenanced, by opening a refuge for the 
tkriftk'ss in the workliouse. And so it would, if a door of hope, 
affording a glimpse, however faint and distant, of independence, 
through profitable employment, were not opened to them, at the 
same time. If, indeed, the relief thus afforded should have the 
effect, on the one hand, of giving the Labouring class a relish for 
the sort of life wdiich they would lead in those asylums, or, on 
the other hand, of forcing such ^ numbers into artificial and 
ii8eU*ss employment, as to lessen the price of labour below its 
present miserable standard, the workhouses would be crowded 
beyond all calculation; and the high estimates of the Commis¬ 
sioners, for the <*liarge of erecting and maintaining them, would 
no longer be lihble to cejisure, as excessive or extravagant. 

But it has not been proposed that the workhouse should be 
made so pleasant an abocle, as to tempt any one to come to it, or 
to Slav in it, unless under the constraint of strong necessity. 
Food It should supply, and covering, and shelter from the cold ; 
but little they know of the spirit of an Irish peasant, who suppose 
that he would willingly accept these, in exchange for the umjnes- 
tioned freedom of his movements. Among the restraints ot the 
Coercion Act^ none were found more generally irksome and 
intolerable, than that which compelled every man to kera within 
doors frain an hour after sunset, until day-light on the following 
morning. Yet that was only a confinement to their own houses 
and in tlie society of their families: and how much moi’e distress* 
ing, therefore,* would it be, to Be shut up under the eye and voice 
of a master clotlied with authority over them, and necessarily 
controlling their movements arery hour of tlie day and night ? 

No exemption from toil coul(^ rcjconcile the Irish labourer, for 
any lengthened period, to such a species of duresse; extreme 
want and emergency alone could induce li^gi to submit to it, even 
for a short time. Still, as we have already intimated, he is not 
so rash and impatient, as to reject relief altogether, on account of 
its disagreeable concomitants, when it is made plain to that 
shrewd judgment which he possesses, tliat the tendency of the 
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measure is, to secure him against being abandoned to chance and 
his own unaided resources, for Uie means of subsistence: and, 
therefore, if, on the one hand, it appears not unlikely that he w'ill 
sadly acci*pt that provision, as a metiicine, bitter indeed, but 
wholesome; on the other, it appears equally clear, that luj, will 
not resort to it for the purposes of indolence, nor'eonsent to re¬ 
main in it longer than nt»cessity shall compel him. He will go 
there because employment, such as he can live byy cannot be 
obtained; he will leave it the moment it can—^not sooner; and 
thus the workhouse will prove the true “ Board of Iinprovenieiit” 
after all. 

Mr. llevans is of opinion, that there should be, in every dis¬ 
trict of a hundred square miles, a workhouse capable of receiving 
aOO inmates: thus placing an asylum within a distance of five 
miles of every person in Ireland. The area of Ireland will give 
.^00 such districts; so that he would have that number ofliouses, 
at a cost which he estimates under £2000 for each. This would 
not amount altogether to a million, ijistead of the four millions, 
at which the Commissioners Poor Inquiry rate the cost of die 
buiidini i^s. ^ 

We do not think it would be advisable to have so many distinct 
buildings. The expense botli of providing, and afterwards of 
iiMiintaining, them, w'ould be considerably less, if tho distances were 
double#, and a house capable of accommodating, let us say, yight 
hundred persons, were provided for every ‘'pace of four hundred 
square miles. A house of this description could V)e substantially 
constructed for £70()0; and a saving of, at least, two-thirds, 
would be effected in the permanent cbargt^s for manageimujt, 
besides a considerable proportional reduction in the expenditure 
for maintaining the j)auper inmktcs. , The only good reason as¬ 
signed by Mr. Revans, for having the houses so near to each 
other as ten miles, is, to take away an excuse for vagrancy, which 
he thinks woulcl exist, if tliey were much further apart.^ lor, in 
that case, “ a person, feigning* great fatigae, sickness, infirmitv, 
or a woman having young children with her, would certainly 
obtain alms, as it would be cruel to refiise relief, when those who 
seek it arc evidently incapable of reaching an asylum.” Tliat 
inconvenience, however, i* light be easily remedied, by giving a 
power to Churchwardens or Magistrates, in the remote parts of a 
district, to hire a proper veliicle, for conveying to the asylum all 
persons requiring sucii assistaqpe—the owner of the vehicle to be 
paid by an order on thfe master of the workhouse. 

The means of constructing these buildings should be supplied, 
in the first instance, by advances out of the Consolidated rund, 
to be repaid by the several counties, according to the usual 
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course,,without interest, and by instalments of five percent., 
until dl be returned. It is supposed tliat a sum of *700,000 
would be sufficient to defray the building expenses, the repay¬ 
ment of Wiiich, ill annual payments of five per cent, would be 
£35,<^00, for 20 years, being little more than £1000 a-year, 
during that period, upon each of the thirty-two counties, into 
which Ireland is divided. 

With rt'spect to the charge of maintaining them, the amount, 
of course, must depend on the number of poor persons who would 
apply for ailmission; and would vary considerably in different 
places, and at different times. There is, however, even in the 
pveseat state of tilings, an average employment for the whole 
of the labourers in Ireland, of about twenty-two weeks, of six 
working' days each.* During so much of the year, then, it is fair 
to suppose, that the workhouses will be universally untenanted 
by able-bodied poor; and Mr. llevans calculates, tliat, “ if the 
food given in tne houses of refuge be not far better than that 
which is ordinarily possessed by trie peasantry, the whole of the 
hous 3 >s, in the counties forming tl^e east coast, from Antrim to 
Watci'ford, will, during the greater portion of the year, contain 
only widows, orphans, aged persons, and now and then a few 
ryccted tenants, or labourers who cannot obtain employment.” 

The quality of the food, provided for the poor in the Houses,of 
Refuge, need not be “ far better than that ordinarily posocssed” 
by persons in tlieir rank of life. In England, the paupers are 
dieted on whedten bread, with meat once or twice a week, and 
soup at other times. It would be absurd to introduce such fare into 
an Irish workhouse, which would be better, not only than their 
usual diet, but than the customary fare at the tables of those who 
are reputed “ strong farmers.” But we would not recommend 
a niggardly or mean dispensation of food, wliich would be alike 
injurious to tlie effect designed by thf- establishment of tliese 
institutions, and unjust towards the poor persons who were re¬ 
duced to die misfortune of seeking r^ief within their walls. A 
^ippiilar aversion to the workhouse would be just as miscHievous 
a sentiment, as too great a relish and enjoyment of its hospitality. 
For it is most essential to die effective working of a Poor Law, 
that die poor themselves shall feel assurc^l that it was meant ffir 
their benefit; and du'y can hardly entertain such a confidence, 
if they are treated with unneces^ry rigour or parsimo^. Their 
situation, in the liberal custody,of the Board of Guardians, 
should, therefore, be rendered as comfordTble as might be found 
compatible with the great object of promoting a love of indepen- 


Ja Connaught, thu average is short of sixteen weeks. 
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deuce, and a willingness to exert themselves in-order to obtain 
it. 'I'hey should not be supplied witli tea, or otlies tiling which 
are accounted luxuries among them; but of simple and wholtv 
some food let them have enough, t 

The €»xj)ense of maintaining a pauper in the Mendicity Insti¬ 
tution of Dublin, is S^d. pi*r day; and the Comyiissioneri? have 
made their calculations at the same t:ate, for the support of every 
pauper, who might i*equire to be maintained in an asylum in dny 
part of Ireland; so that the support of a labourer^ fiunily, at 
the low average of five persons, would stand the community in 
7s. 3Id. per week. This is evidently a most exaggerated esti¬ 
mate. Mr. Revans is much nearer the mark when lie says, that, 
wheiv numbers were fed together, it might be done at sixpi>nce a 
week for each person. In fact, he shows, that, in England, where 
provisions of every kind are so much dearer, and tne quality ot‘ 
food siqiplied so far superior to any thing contemplated for Ire¬ 
land, a shilling, and a miction of a penny, is the average cost of 
maintaining a pauper in a workhouse. Assuming, then, that 
sixpence a-week will be sufficient for the same purjjose in 
land, and that the number of able-bodied claimants on thejliiblic 
bounty, including their familic^s, will on no occasion exceed 
400,000, he demonstrates, tliat £500,000 would be sufficient to 
s^qiport all these through the whole period of the year. •» 

Owi next miestion is. Where is this sum, this annual supply for 
the relief of tne poor, to come from ? If, as has been computed, 
the land now contributes upwards of a million ^niially for thu 
relief of the poor, it seems no great hardship, to require from it 
about half tliat amount in a regular shape; ancl we would suggest, 
accordingly, that each district of a workhouse, containing, as we 
have {)nqK)sed, 400 square miles, be assessed for tlie support of 
its own poor within that asylum. 

Objections, we know, have been raised to local taxation^ for 
such a purpose. The benefit proposed is general, the burden is 
partial or unequal. To suppress vagrancy, and to put down 
agrarian outrage, are not more the interest of the disorderly and 
impoverished districts, tlian of those vjhich are peaceful and pros¬ 
perous : • 

“ Nam tua res aj^itur, paries cum proximas ardet.” 

A general rate is therefore spqken of. But if it be one of tlie 
most important effects, expected to result from a* compulsory 
Poor Law, that it §hall stimulate the rich to find ways and 
means of employing the labouring class, so that they shall come 
as little as possible upon liie public for relief, that end would be 
entirely frustrated by the imposition of a general rale, hov men 
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would feel as 11/tie disposed to sj^are a fund, raised by common 
assessment, a» if it were paid from the Concordatum, or lb6 Civil 
List. The weiglit of it, indeed, would press upon the owners of 
property, g.nd it would still become heavier upon each individual, 
iis universal abuse increased. But no man would find his own 
case file better.for his individual attempts to lighten the pressure. 
The only effect of his doing fso, would be to double the load ujion 
hiibsclf; whereas, by making the rate local, the owners of pro¬ 
perty would have a direct interest in every guinea they could 
save; and this would dispose them not only to abstain from job¬ 
bing, for the gratification of private objects, but also to correct 
aiifl control such practices in their neighbours. 

•HoW, then, is this local taxation to be apportioned? If, in 
any district, there be a landlord, whose tenants are all in comfort 
and independence, and who gives extensive and constant employ¬ 
ment to the labouring class, is he to be assessed equally with the 
proprietor of the neiglibouring estate, a spendthrift perhaps, or a 
miser, whose neglect of his people may have brought the whole 
district into distress and poverty ?, An estate, if it be of any 
considerable extent, so mismanaged as many estates in Ireland 
have been, not only breeds paupers to prey on its own vitals, but 
sends them forth in all directions, to intecl and oppress its whole- 
s«sme neiglibours. Nay, it frequently happens, that the property 
of the improviifent or hard-hearted landlord has fewer j^upers 
residing upon it, than that of a benevolent and judicious pro¬ 
prietor in the same district. What is to be done in such a case ? 
Is the man, who has starved them out, to escape, and the w'hole 
burden of maintaining them to light upon the good Samaritan, 
who has suflered them to take shelter within his confines ? 

Again :—Many estates have been “ cleared.” of the rethindant 
population, without the slightest regard to rlie fate of the wretches 
w'ho have been swept away. Are not th^.je outcasts now swelling 
the^ranks of the destitute; and shall they, who reduced them to 
tliat condition, profit bj^the cruelty.they have practised, or escape 
from a share of the burden which they have laid upon tlie com¬ 
munity ? Mr. Bicheno, oye of .the Commissioners, who cannot 
be charged with forgetting the intere^s of the lan^ords, stales, 
and we know it to.be tnie in more instances than one, that— 
“ The prospect of a Poor Lrtte'has already been made a plea for 
dispossessing many of the poor'I He makes this an argument 
against any Poor Liaw, “lest it should furnish an excuse for 
ejectmentand it woidd furnish An excuse, and an inducement 
too, if such acts were allowed to constitute a plea for exemption 
from maintaining the poor. ''Hiat wdlild be at once to confer a 
reward upon ban landlords, for having delil)erately added to the 
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prevailing poverty and distress, and to offer an encouragement 
to others to act in a similar manner. > 

It will doubtless bo a grievous thing to force those proprietors, 
who have always done their duty towards their tenantry, to con¬ 
tribute ill equal proportion to repair the mischief, which might 
have been avoided if others had followed their o;x;aniple. '* But 
when society has been reduced io an, unsound condition through 
long mismanagement, and efforts are to be made to restore it,’ it 
is not often possible for legislation to discriminate between the 
evil and the good; and particularly so, when the consequences 
of the former are inseparably intermixed and wrought through 
its whole frame and texture. Legislation must, in this case, stand 
still and attempt nothing, or else comprehend all property alike 
in the obligations which it is about to impose. For no method 
ol‘ exactly ajiportioning the burthen to the deserts of those, who 
must bear it, can be contrived; and the injustice, that would be 
inflicted by the attempt, would far surpass tliat which must be 
tolerated, if the weight were laid equally upon all. 

Nor is the hanlship of this, a new thing. The good landlords 
arc now taxed, and oppressively taxed, for the misconduct of the 
bad. The heavy and expensive police establishment, whiefi they 
must assess themselves to support, the large army which their 
contributM)ns to the indirect tiixes help to keep up, for the sup¬ 
pression of discontent in Ireland, and the amount of ill-regulated 
and misapplied benefactions lavished by the farmers upoa tlie 
vagrant poor, which are so many drains from ^the wcfutli and 
substance of the land—all these arc actual imposts laid upon 
good landlords, on account of the wasteful, tlioughtless, and un- 
lec‘liiig habits of other proprietors. Should tlm operation of a 
Poor Jjaw tend to remove or dgninvsh these burthens—as it cer¬ 
tainly will, if its provisions be framed on a sufficiently liberal and 
comprehensive plan—the necessity of supporting the improvi¬ 
dence of others will no longer exist in the same degree; and 
thus the assisiunce, which a good landlogl may be now required 
to render for the relief of the unfortunate, will operat<‘ in the 
cnd,*as a positive relief to himself. ^ 

Local taxation, we ar^ told, necessarily implies Settlement. 
We cannot see the necessary connexion between them; and if 
we thought tl»at one must follow the other, we would at once give 
up local taxation, and conscnt»to a general rate, as a lesser evil 
than that of Settlement. The abuse'* and iniquities which flowed 
upon England out of the maladministration of the Poor Laws, 
before they were amended, arose from this principle, combinwl 
with that of out-door relief, and parochial employment. To it, 
as to the fabulous bed of the tyrant, the circumstances and nc- 
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cessities of et^h parish were required to enlarge or contract 
themselves, yvith a rigour which was quite preposterous, and of 
wliich the disastrous effects are illustrated in the famous case, 
already alluded to, of Chol^sbury. The constant struggle be¬ 
tween the ratepayer and the pauper, in the efforts of one to pre¬ 
vent/ and the^ otlier to obtain, a settlement, produced ill-will, 
fraud, and artifices, destructive* to the mor^ character of the 
p^ple. Endless litigation ensued between parishes; the spirit 
of provident industry was repressed and discountenanced; un¬ 
deserved hardship and vexation were practised towards the poor, 
and all this through the operation of this unwise law. It has 
been retained, as a part of the amended Poor Law,—for what 
good reason we cannot exactly discern: although, by the aboli¬ 
tion of out-door relief, it is deprived of much of its power to do 
harm, liut it is a very different thing to retain an established 
usage in a community, where it has long existed, and become in 
some degree, perhaps, interwoven with the popular habits, and to 
a(lopt it, as a new principle, in a country where it would l)e 
alike repugnant to the tastes and cq^toms, and incompatible with 
the productive pursuits and resources, of the people. 

Uy*interfering with the distribution of labour, according to the 
demand. Settlement has been found very injurious in various 
jiarts of England, and lias produced many of those instances of 
discouragement to frugality and foresight, which we have l^tterfy 
heard cited against the principle of any Poor Law. There ai’e 
two instance^ nientioned in Mr. Chadwick's Report, of good 
workmen having, from their wages and by otlier means, saved 
enough to give them a prospect of independence. One of them 
had put by £70, and liad, besides, two cows and a number of 
pigs. The other had two cow% a well furnished house, a pig, 
and some fowls. Their employer, having uo farther need of 
their services, discliarged tlieni; and, although they were botli 
excellent workmen, they found it impossible to procure employ¬ 
ment. lliroiigh a desire, on the part of tJie ratepayers, to Keep 
down assessment, “ paupers were iireferred to tliese men, and 
they could only qualify tnepiselves tor employment by bccotning 
paupers themsdves.” Tliey would have sought work elsewhere, 
but were not allowed to go into any other parish, lest tliey should 
j^n a settlement there. We mention these cases tlius particu¬ 
larly, because similar ones have •been brought forward for the 
purpose of exciting a popular opposition to a Poor Law, when, 
in truth, they only furnish arguments against the principle of 
Settlement, a principle which no person, at all acquainted with 
the customs and necessities of the ^yftople, could ever think of 
proposing in a system of Poor Reliet for Ireland. Migration is 
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indispensable for tlie subsistence of a large portion of our popu¬ 
lation; it is no less so, at particular seasons, for tlie most 
important and necessary operations of husbandry; and it would 
therefore be the greatest cruelty ai|d folly to impose restrictions 
upon it. 

The thrw Commissioners who dissent from th^r brethren, as 
to the voluutaiy system of relief re^mmended m tlie Report, 
state, as one oi their grounds of opposition, that it would intro¬ 
duce die System of Settlement; “ and we confess,^ they add, 
“ we cannot contemplate any modincation of that system, which 
could |K)ssibly lead to the curtailment of the privilege of free 
migration, hitherto enjoyed by the Irish poor,—a privilege, 
which the evidence of a lormer Report, proves to have adorded not 
only a means of support to the industrious labourer, but the only 
liope of existence to a class too numerous, and too virtuous, not 
to be objt*cts of the deepest interest to every benevolent mind.” 

But how, if there is to be no such thing as parochial or district 
settlement, are certain districts, jiossessing peculiar local attrac¬ 
tions for the poor, to be prqtccted against an influx of pauper 
strangers, to prey upon the rate-payers of those districts > To 
this we answer, that a poor labourer can have no inducenTent to 
quit his native place for another, where he is unknown, besides 
yie hope of procuring better employment, or better gratuitous 
supp^t, dian he can obtain at home. He has % right to go in 
quest of employment, wherever it may be had; and as long as he 
can obtain it, and hold it, his migration im{)ose|no burthen upon 
any one. With respect to gratuitous support, no man need leave 
his home for that, after the general establishment of workhouses; 
because it will be had in his own neighbourhood, os good, and as 
plentiful, as at any other placv. Consequently, if tne labourer 
travels from home, he will travel in search of work; nor is it 
likely that he will take im his residence in any quarter where 
w'ork does not abound. Should it occur, however, that, in con¬ 
sequence of an extraordinary temporary demand for labour, a 
number of strangers are indueed to settle in some particular 
locality, to which they may afterwayis become burdensome, for 
want of continued employment, then emigratioht at the public 
charge, should be resorted to, and relief be thus afforded both 
to the paupers and to the ^lortioii of the community made charge¬ 
able with weir support. • 

It would be also very necessary, in the absence of a Setilem^t 
Clause, to adopt strict and efiective measures for fhe suppression 
of vagrancy; and, therefore, the suggestions of the Report on 
tliat head, are entitled t(f serious consideration. Vigorous means 
should certainly be taken to prevent squatters and trampers 
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from gettliiig t)iemselves upon tlie industrious: and if notliing 
else could produce that cflect, it would be j perfectly just and 
proper to send them out of the country.* 

It woul(|, materially facilitate the introduction of a system of 
poor-relief into Ireland, and assist in setting its new machinery 
in motion, witjjiout any sudden of violent concussion, if it were 
accompanied at the outset by Jthe commencement of some great and 
extensive public work; a work, we mean, of national concern, and 
of such magnitude, as to give profitable employment to large num¬ 
bers of the people, during three or four years, at least, alter the 
Poor l.aw came into operation. If the undertaking were such 
as would admit of its extending itself over many parts of the 
cowntiV at the same time, so as not to draw together large masses 
of the labouring population to any one point, this would be a 
great recommendation: and it would also be a most favourable 
circumstance if the labour, demanded for this purpose, should be 
employed in the direction of the most populous, the most dis¬ 
tressed, and the least civilized, counties of Ireland. 

Several projects, such as we describe, are now undergoing 
examiiiation before a Koval Commission, and there can be little 
doubt,* that some one of tliem will receive legislative sanction in 
the ensuing session of Parliament. The reader will have antici¬ 
pated that we speak of the proposals ftir a railway, across Ireland 
to a Western l*5rt. 'Pile ulterior object of that undertaLvng is 
so important to Great Britain, in its bearing upon her national 
and commercial ^elutions with America, that the work should not 
be left to private hands alone to carry it on. It involves, in no 
slight degree, the future interests, mid, therefore, demands the 
immediate care mid support, of tliis great nation: nor can we 
suppose that the task of perfecting such a work will be left to 
depend upon individual enterprise and speculation. The nation 
will surely become a party in the project: and that being the 
case, nothing can be more obviou-, or more easy, than to render 
it subsuliary, in the firs^ instance, to a legislative provision for 
the labouring poor. Kegulaii'UB may be framed to oblige^ the 
conductors of the Western Rail\^ay, and the Commissioners of 
Poor Laws, to render mutum assistance j,o each otlier; the former 
being bound to employ, in every possible instance, the able-bodied 
poor now out of work; and the^atter to supply them with work¬ 
men from those districts where the»market of labour is most over- 


* We would include, in the same category with the uffknowu vagrant, all incur¬ 
able drunkards, whether known or not, who, by a determined indulgence of their 
favourite vice, should have rendered themselves burdcnsoinc to the community. Siicli 
a ^gulation would go farther, than any possible restrictions upon publicans, to reform 
this degrading source of misery. 
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stocked. By sucli an arrangement, the pressuire upon very 
necessitous districts may be much alleviated; and ■ by the time 
that it shall cease to have eflect, there will be other sources of 
industry opened, or the means devi^d for the relief cjf the poor 
will be more matured, and the whole country, we doubt not, in 
a better condition to support tliein. * 

It affords us sincere gratificatiou to be assured, and to be 
enabled to jissurc the friends of Ireland, that the principal mem¬ 
bers of His Majesty’s Government are disposed to give their 
most strenuous support to this cause, which is, in fact, the cause 
of humanity and ot justice. Lord Morpeth, whose attachment 
to Ireland retains all the fervour and sincerity of a first affection, 
is pledged to bring forward n measure for the relief of ouf podr. 
They could not have placed themselves under a better or a 
kinder jiatron. For he knows the country and its resources,—lie 
knows what the poor have a right to expect, and what the affluent 
are able, and may be justly rccpiired, to contribute; nor docs the 
House of Commons contain anyone better qualified to pleadacause, 
which, if urged with sufficient warmth and without exaggeration, 
must meet an advocate in every just, manly, and generous |pbsom. 
'I’be Government, we hopv^ is unanimous in its determination to 
give a cordial and energelic support to the act of the Secretary 
iiv Ireland. The hearts of the leading and inffpential memb<*rs 
of th^Cabinet are with us, upon this question ; and if tliere bi*, 
amongst the usual supporters of the Government, any who*enter- 
Uiin an opposite feeling, whatever delerence may be due to their 
opinions, on other subjects, we trust it is unnecessary to warn 
Lord Alelbourne against their arguments and rejwesc'titations 
upon this. Of his own disposition to take a large and generous 
view of it, we have not the sligiitest doubt. That belongs to his 
character, and to the anxiety he has always evinced to promote 
the permanent good of Ireland: and when he finds the sentiment 
connnned, as we know it will be, by Lord John Russell, “ 77te Secre¬ 
tary of State/or Ireland,”—the ardent and tried friend of our land, 
the protector and the advocate of Oppressed and suffering humanity 
in every clime and country,—he willaiiot hesitale,to follow its bias. 
If he needs any furtJier confirmation of the impulse, let him consult 
Lord Lansdowne, whose o]>inion, as the proprietor of extensive 
and w'ell-managCKi estates in Iceland, is entitled to much de¬ 
ference. We ai'e quite sure that he will warmly support a Poor 
Law. Let him ask I^ord Duncannon. whose Irish tenantry, d«)wn 
to the lowest peasdiit, present, in their flourishing and happy 
condition, the strongest Jiving argument agaimt a Poor Law. 
For, on that nobleman’s property, not only is jiauperism unknown, 
but the condition of the labourer is raised far ab»)ve the ordinary 
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standard of the drish peasantrj^ In i^oint of lodging, of comfort, 
of cleanliness,'of dress, of food, and of education, there is an ob¬ 
vious and marked superiority; and all this has been effected, 
without the use of stimulants*of any kind, either in the shape of 
high wages or of premiums, by a steady course of judicious encou¬ 
ragement and «uperintendance. -If any man has a good right to 
oppose a Poor Law, it is Lord Duncannon; for he can show, by 
the stubborn evidence of facts, how easily the peasantiy of Ire¬ 
land might he raised above the want of legislative relief, if all 
landlords were .'is wise, as persevering, and as kind as he is. Yet 
let Lord Melbourne consult Lord Duncannon; and he will tell 
him—although the measure may .and will inflict unmerited taxa- 
tioh upon himself—that the general condition of the poor of Ire¬ 
land cries-aloud for relief, ana will not brook a longer dehay. Let 
him consult the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, who, though he pos¬ 
sesses no property in the country, is better acquainted with its 
actual condition, and has a far clearer and more comprehensive 
knowledge of the resources and necessities of its population, than 
numbers of titled and untitled per*)nages who derive large re- 
venueifrom the soil:—^he will tell him that a Poor Law is indis¬ 
pensable, not only as an act of justice to Ireland, but one of safety 
and protection to Great Britain; that it is not more to be desired 
as*a relief to a npble and long suffering people, than as a requi¬ 
site support to die authority of tlie laws, and a security aiKt’con- 
solidation to that Bond of Union which holds the several parts of 
this great empire together.* Let him read the evidence taken 
before the Assistant Commissioners, and that will tell him 
that there is no help, no hope, in anything short of legal compul¬ 
sion, to rescue two millions of his fellow-subjects out of a state of 
degradation and misery scarcely cbnceivable. Let him trust his 
own excellent understanding and right feeling; but let him pay 
no attention to tiie opposition of interested and narrow-minded 
men. 

The Commissioners, «t the conclflsion of their Report, say,— 
“ What ought to be d>one, we trmt will he doneP It is a good 
and an honest v^sh, to whibh we and all die people” answer 
with a hearty ** Amen.” This “ ought \o be done, and we trust 

- • - 

• Lord Stanley, whose example as a landjprd we eaniestly commend to the imi¬ 
tation of those who admire his more flashy qualities, is, we believe a sincere advo¬ 
cate for a Poor Lav^ We know not if he would go farther than the Commissioners. 
But we should expect, from the very judicious dhd praiso\foTthy management of his 
property in Tipperary, that he would, upon this question, take a manly and decided 
course; and, indeed, we shall be greatly disappointid if he docs not. With respect 
to the treatment of his Irish tenantry, he has always been consistent, generous, and 
wise. 
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it will be done," quickly. Anotker session miiat not pass over 
without a provision being made for our suffering, ne^ccted, 
patient, countrymen. Tlie harrassiiig opposition, with which the 
Government has been thwarted and*perplexed, during the two 
last sessions of Parliament, is an excuse for many unfulfiUed 
pledges and duties. Whetlier tlvey will again encownter tlie same 
vexatious resistance to tlieir general policy, or whether the country 
is prepared to endure the third act of ft farce, no\n grown too 
tedious to be amusing, we cannot venture td predict. But, in 
any case, this measure should be amongst tnc first, as it is 
decidedly the most imjiortant, which will try tlie j^ulse of the 
House of Lords in the next session. If they reject it, they will 
have only added a log to the pile.. If they suffer it to pass, the 
Government will have a glorious answer to the impudent and 
jeering question of tlie Tories, “ Wliat have you done?” For 
they can appeal to this enduring monument of their zeal for the 
good of all classes of persons, and say,—“ Wc have done justice, 
and laid the foundation of peace: we have given a Poor Law to 
Ireland.” • 


AJtlT.JV . —The Progress of the Nat tony in iti? variotis Social 
and Economical Relations, from the heginuing of tJte Nme- 
ieenth Century to the Present time. By G. R. iWter, Esq. 
8VO. London. 1836. 

W E are not able precisely to assign the period when statisti¬ 
cal knowledge began to be appreciated, or when it first 
assumed die form of a distinct* branch of science; but it may 
fairly be assumed, that it owed its origin to the establishment of 
mortuary and baptismal registers, at the beginning of die 17th 
century;* Captain John Graunt, of London, has die honour of 
having first led the way in diis species of investigation; and it 
mustjbe confessed, that his ** Natural and Politictil Observations 
on Bills of Mortality” evince a sin^lar talent for observation 
in this field of enquiry, where, previously to his* own, few foot¬ 
steps are to be trac^ In 1722, followed the “ Gdttliche 
Ordnung” of Siissmilch; and, iif 1783, the celebrated “ Obser¬ 
vations on Reversionary Payments” of Dr. Price. , 


* Good Mortuary Table*, liowevert were preserved at Geneva frotn so early a period 
as 1560, and the example thus set was soon imitated by the German States, rarish 
registers were first enjoined to be Vept in this country in 1588, on the disholuUon of 
"the monasteries. The first bills of mortality for London were issued in 1603, in con¬ 
sequence of the ravages of the plague; but the Decennial Population Acts did not 
come into operation till March 1801. 
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These jtMui?je and apparently unproductive researches were 
speedily follcwed by a rich harvest of results, as important as 
they were unexp«?cted, and immediately bearing on the best in¬ 
terests of society. Among ^these may be reckoned, as not the 
least important, the ibrmation of benefit societies among tlie [wor, 
and ^hose gigantic monied coiifederacies, tlie insurance com¬ 
panies, among the rich; tliQ value of which, in a commercial and 
pdlitical poi[iit of view, it is scarcely possible to estimate too higidy. 
Our business, however, at present, is neither with these, nor with 
the various other applications of statistics, which constitute modern 
political economy: our object is confined to the investigation of 
the state of Public Health, and of the causes which have contri- 
btitecf to its gradual improvement. 

It may not be out ot place to remark one very gratifying truth, 
disclosed to us by all the bearings of tliis subject, viz. that the 
moral and physical condition ol this countiy has kept, and is 
still keeping, a steady onward progress towaras social perfection. 
Under whatever aspect tlie question is regarded, unequivocal 
tnaces arc every where visible of the influence of associated weallli 
and Education, in checking crime, and diminishing the amount 
of mortality. The aiiplication of the same test gives us also, the 
only tangible proof oi the relative degrees of prosperity of difterent 
countries, and of the relative superiority, especially, of this country 
over every other. Prom the facts, which will be laid 'before 
the fcader, it will be impossible, we think, to escape tliis in¬ 
ference, or to avoid the conclusion, that a great part ol this bene¬ 
ficial change is attributable entirely to the improvements of 
medical art, which has more dian kept pace with the progress of 
general science. 

There are several points of view in which liie diminished rate 
of mortality is capable of being represented. In the 3d century, 
the expectation of life, or, what amounts to the same thing, the 
mean duration of life, for free citizens, did not exceed 30 years, 
but in Britain, at the ^present time, it extends, at least, to 60 
years. The mean duration of Kfe of a native of Geneva, io the 
middle of the ^16th centiniy, was only 18 years; and half the 
children born did not refich their sixth year: but, at present, 
the expectation of life, calculated for die whole population of 
Geneva, is, at least, 36 years,*and half the children born attain 
their 28th yt'ar, showing, in the former point of view, a double, 
and in the latter, a quintuple, rate of improvement. Facts, which 
M'e shall presently have occasion to*state, e^nce a corresponding 
rate of amendment in tliis country. ^ 

The estimated proportion of deaths in this country, for the 
last half century, indicates a continually diminishing mortality, 
which can only be ascribed to some steadily operative cause. 
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Thus, in 1786, the rate of mortality, for the wKole of England 
and Wales, was 1 in 42; in 1801, 1 in 47; in 1831, it,h^ di¬ 
minished to 1 in 58,—shewing an improvement oY 38 per cent, 
in the short period of half a centuyr. The annual mortality of 
the county of Middlesex, which, m the beginning *of the last 
century, was estimated at 1 in 25, had fallen to 1 in 35 in i801; 
and, at present, does not exceed 1 in 45. A cortesponding im¬ 
provement ^ visible in our urban population. In lA)ndon, ibr 
example, the number of deaths diminished, from 21,000 in 1697, 
to 17,000, in 1797; showing not only a comparative, but an ab¬ 
solute, decrease of mortality, in regard to the preceding century. 
The same fact is also observable in regard to the present century; 
the number of deaths being less numerous, by 3000, in 1826, tl\pn 
they were in 1766, although the population had very nearly doubled 
itself during that period. From 1720 to 1750, the mortality of 
London was estimated at 1 in 20; at present, it has decreased to 1 
in 46, a rate much more favourable than that for the whole of 
France, and materially less than the known rate of mortality for 
any other city in Europe. Manchester lias more than quadru¬ 
pled its inhabitants since the'middle of the last century; bills not¬ 
withstanding this, the mortality has declined, from 1 to^5, to 
1 in 50, or exactly one half. 

This improvement is more or less conspicuous in most of tj^e 
li^ropean states or cities, but in a far inferior degree to what 
appe^s in Great Britain ; for, notwithstanding that it has long 
been the fashion to exhaust every term of reproach on our variable 
climate, and particularly on the fogs and smoke of London, it 
would yet appear, that the most favoured spots on the continent 
are not comparable to either in regard to salubrity;—nay, the 
very places which have long been selected as the resort of in¬ 
valids, and celebrated as the fountains of health, are, in fact, far 
more fatal to life than our great metropolis. The following table 
conveys a pregnant hint to those who consider a foreign climate 
preferable to onr own for the restoration of health. 

Mortality of»Countrles> 


4lus6ia - . - in 26 

The Venetian States - “ * - in 28 

The whole of New Spatn - in 30 

The two Sicilies - ^ . in 31 

Wirtemberg - - ' - in 33 

Naples - - • - in 34 

The United States, and Franco - in 40 

Sweden - ■ -* - in 41 

Holland - - - • in 48 

Pays de Vaud * - - in 49 

Norway - - - • in 54 

England and Wales - - in 6Q 

VOL. II.—NO. Ill, 
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Mortality of Citiet, 



Vienna 

m 


1 in 

Amsterdam 

* 


1 in 24* 

Rome and Brussels 

• 


1 in 25 

Naples • - 

* 


1 in 28 

Madrid 

- 


1 in 29 

Nice • - 

• • 


1 in .31 

Paris, Strasbourg, Barcelona, and Lyons 


1 in 32 

Berlin , - ‘ - 

- 


1 in 34 

Legliom - • 

- 


1 in 35 

Liverpool 

• 


1 in 40 

London 

- 


1 in 46 

Manchester - 

- 


1 in 50 


It is indisputable*” Dr. Hawkins observei^ “ that tlie average 
proportion of deaths in England* and her cities, is less than that 
of any other city in Europe: and it may be added, that the 
powers of body and mind are preserved, to a late period, in 
higher perfection here, than in other countries. Nowhere are 
the advances of age so slowly perceived, and nowhere so little 
mani^ted on the exterior.”* It may be added, that the mortality 
of thci-continental cities would be greatly augmented but for 
their public hospitals. Dupin estimated that hmf the population 
of Paris died in the public hospitals, and other asylums of 
cllarity. • 

To what, then, are we to attribute tliis encrease in the‘’^ue 
of huhian life, on the one hand, and these varying rates of moiv 
tality, on the other ? There can be no doubt that it depends on 
a concurrence of causes which more or leas directly emanate 
from encreased wealth and civilization* These may &irly enough 
be divided into geneitd and medical. 

Among the general causes, tKe omelioratimi of climate, by 
cultivation and surface drainage, must hold a principal rank. 
These tend to banish two of the most tbrmidable enemies to 
health and lon||^ity, vis. cold and moisture. These causes 
operate principmly on the voungj particularly those in a state of in¬ 
fancy, and derive much of their force from being united with poverty. 
Now, It is precisely among this action of the population that the 
decline of mortality has l^n principally exhibited. Within the 
last h^f century, the mortality of those under SO years of age 
has diminished, from 1 in 76|, to 1 in 137, or nearly one heSf, 
this ddculation being made in inference to the whole popula¬ 
tion. In some of the public schools, a very^low rate of mortality 

* J^emenU (ff Mental Statistics, 8vo. Lond. 1890, a work of iiaS;uUr merit, and 
doing equal cr^it to (he head and heart of the amiable author. 
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exists, wiiich may partly be attributed to a plenty good dotlif- 
ing and food, and partly to the fact, that pai-enta wilT only send 
those children that happen to be strong. At tlie Edinburgh 
High School, for example, the oinuial mortality has i|pt exceeded 
1 in 833, which is considerably less than the annud ininiiiium 
mortality, (.31 per cent.) from 10 to 15 years,of age, for the 
whole of England and Wales. * In reference to the small number 
of deaths which have occurred at Cbrisf« Hospital, from 18S29 to 
1833, viz. 1 in 157^, Dr. Mitchell, in the f'actory heporU justly 
observes, that it is to substantial clothing, and an abundance 
of wholesome food, healthful exercise in the hours allowed tor 
recreation, and immediate attention to the first appearance of 
sickness, under skilful medical men,” that we must attribute diis 
result. ^ 

Another very influential cause of improved health, arises from 
encreased commercial and agricultural prosperity, which must not 
only multiply the comforts of tlie poorer classes, in tlie three essen¬ 
tial articles of food, cloUiing, and liabitation, but, by exliilarating 
the mind witii cheerfulness ^nd hope, call its best energies into 
wholesome operation. The influence of depraved or d^^tive 
food, in checking the encrcase of population, and swelling the 
bills of mortality, was rendered but too manifest by the bad crops 
of 1795 and 1800; wliile the effects of despondency on the bo(^, 
(5^o£the morale on the physiqttey scarcely re([hire any formal 
proof. Surgeons iiave long been aware of the hazard of performing 
any (x^iital surgical operations on patients labouring under mentcu 
de|)ressioii; and it has been observed, that the greatest difference 
exists ill tlie consequences of disease, as it happens to affect a 
retreating or an advancing army;—^tlie constitution, which in the 
one case triumphs over incredible difficulties, sucemnbing in the 
otlier, witliout a struggle, under the merest trifles. It may be 
observed, too, that epid^ics are in general the offspring of 
misery and want, and exhaust their principal fury on tne lower 
classes. 

On the contrary, theconservatiue tendency of an easy and affluent 
condition is remarkably exem^d^ed jn the low rate of mortality 
among those who have insjired at the Equitable Office. From tlie 
year 1800 to 1821, it did not exce^ 1 in 81, At the University 
Club, for a space of three years, it did not exceed 1 in 90. Now, 
if this be contrasted with the moftality among the West India slaves, 
we diall obtain some idea of the immense protection which weaidi 
bnnjgs with it to thedmdy. The mortality among these wm lor- 
merfy as great as I in 6: in 1829 it had diminished to 1 in 16, 
and of the fi»e Africans t6 1 in 38. The lower rate of mortality 
among the free Africans, shows that it did not depend on climate, 
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transplantation, f>r any other general cause operating alike upon 
the whole race. ITie children of the poor in France die in the 
proportion of at least two to one of those in affluent circumstan¬ 
ces ; and tl|ie same difference is observable between the abject 
and the opulent, among the adult population, occupying the 
extren?e localities of Pans. In a recent number of the Annates 
iiPHytftdne Pnhliqne, tom, xiy. p. 68, M. Lombard has given an 
analysis of 8^488 men of 16 Vearsof age and upwards, inscribed 
in the mortuary registers of Geneva from 1796 to 1830, from 
which it appears that these persons attained a mean life of 55 
years, while the two extremes of the scale were as far apart as 
69.1 on the one hand, and 44.3 on the other. Magistrates, 
rentier's^ and Protestant ecclesiastics, attained the mean life res¬ 
pectively of 69.1, 65.8, and 63-8 years; but enamellers, lock¬ 
smiths, and painters, only 48.7,47.2 and 44.3 years ; the number 
for agriculturists (44.7) representing very nearly the mean term. 
M. Lombard, in short, comes to the conclusion that a state of 
competence, as opposed to that of distress, is calculated to pro¬ 
long life at least seven years and a jialf; and an active life, as 
opposfid to a sedentary, as much as one year and four-tenths,— 
making together a difference of nearly nine years in the life of 
such persons. One fearful cause of mortality in tliis country is 
scropnula, in its hundred different forms; but nothing excites 
this disease so certainly as cold and squalid jjoverty, combjncJ 
with insufficient nutriment and clothing. From rickets alone 
(which is a species of scrophula), the annual number of deatlis 
within the Bills of Mortality seldom averaged less than 380 up 
to the beginning of the 17th century. Towards the middle of 
this century, however, they had diminished to 11, and towards 
the end of it to 1. 

There are a number of other circumstances, connected with 
our economic relations, which materially contribute to promote 
the public health; and so far to confirm the remark of the 
discerning Sydenham, that “ Morhi acuti Deum habent autorem, 
chronici ipsos nosas, Ibr example, an abundant supply of whole¬ 
some water, an efficient system of drainage, a general tastb for 
cleanliness, enfbrced, where it become^ necessary, by wholesome 
municipal authority, the less crowded state of our private dwel¬ 
lings, the better economy of oar hospitals, a more commodious 
system of public building, combining the advantages of space 
and ventilation with internal conveniences, a plenty of good 
wheaten brea^, and the use of frequent changes of linen next 
the skin, in the room of sordid and fiilthy woollen. Mr. White, 
in reference to the extinction of leprosy, and, indeed, of most of 
tliose other frightful epidemics, which have at one time or another 
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desolated this country, very ably sums up die caAses of this happy 
chanf^. “This,” he says, “may have ori^ated,* and Seen con¬ 
tinue^ from the much smaller quantitv of salted meat and fish 
now eaten in these kingdoms—irdhi the use of linen next the 
skin—from the plenty of better bread—and from the profusion 
of iruits, roots, legumes and greens, so common*in every family. 
Three or four centuries ago, before there were any enclosyres, 
sown-grasses, field-turnips, field-carrots, or hay, m 1 the cattle, 
that had grown fat in summer, and were hot killed for winter 
use, were turned out, soon after Michaelmas, to shift as they 
could through the dead months; so diat no fresh meat could he 
had in the winter or spring*' — Nat, Hist, of Selhome. , 

T'hc precise change of habits, referred to in the above extract, 
does not, of course, apply to the improved and still improving 
condition of the lower orders, dim'ng the present century. It is, 
however, to the same class of agencies, which formerly produced 
epidemical and malignant disorders*, that we must still reefer the 
superior mortality of one town over another, or of one period of 
time above another. We a^iall conclude this branch of the sub¬ 
ject with one farther extract from Ur. Hawkins;— • 

** So intimate a connection subsists between political changes and the 
public health, that wherever feudal distinctions have been abolished, 
l^erevcr the artisan or tlie peasant has been released from arbitrary 
enadlinents, there also the life of these classes has acquired a new vigour; 
and it is certain, that even bodily strength, and the power of enduring 
hardships, arc divided among the natives of the earth in a proportion 
relative to their prosperity and civilization.” 

The gradual substitution of spirit for a wholesome malt liquor, 
and the rapid multiplication of gin palaces, must have acted as a 
serious counteracting circumstance *to the beneficial tendencies 

* It is highly probable, that the same causes, acting under different circumstances 
of the atmosphere, produced, the different epidemics of the middle centuries. The 
plague was the emphatic evil of tliose ages, and scarcely any ten years elapsed without 
a considerable visitation of it; but the devastation committed, in the intervals, by 
dysentery, scurvy, putrid fevers, and a number of other infections, was scarcely less 
deplorable. Of these, the sweating sickness Was most nearly allied to plague, and 
prevailed to a dreadful extent in the ydlirs HSo, 1.506, 1617, 1628, and 1661. 'I'hc 
greatest plague years of the I7tls century, were 1603, 1626, 1636, and 1666, in which 
the mortality ia reported to have l>cen respectively 86,000,36,000,10,000, and 68,000, 
although, according to Lord Clarendon, 'hmany, who could compute very well, con¬ 
cluded there were in truth double that who died.” The memorable fire of London 
occuiTed in 1666, while the plague wfils yet raging; and, as it has never returned 
since, it is reasonable to suppose, that the. causes of its first appeuaiicc were entirely 
of a local nature. Am^g the sighs which usually ushered it in, Dicmerbrocck 
enumerates ** Morbi epidemici mali moris, dyseuteriae valde malignse et contagiosw, et 
imprimis febres putrids maUgniasims et puipuratK, plurimisquc lethales.” Morton, 
also, in speaking of the poison oi the remittent fever, which prevailed for some years 

S revlous to 1666, says, “ Venenum sese recolligen^ et mirom in modum auctum, 
anc awtxii in pcstem funestissimam et dirissimam inopinato mutavit.’* 
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before mentioned: so must also tlie progressive change which has 
Utterly 60cen place in the relative proportions of the agi'icultural 
and manufacturing population. In 1811, these proportions were 
as 100 to 126, for the whole oi Great Britain: in 1831 they had 
become as 100 to 149, or, taking the increase in the whole number 
of families, for these 20 years, to have been at the rate of 34 per 
cen^ the accession to the agricultural class has only been 
per cent, while that to the manufacturing and trading classes 
lias been at least 27 per cent For the same reason, a disposition 
among the class of rentiers, or independent gentry, to centralize, 
or adopt a civic mode of life, in preference to die country, must 
have liiwl a proportionably adverse effect on the general health. 

The second general head, to which we have referred the di¬ 
minished and stnl diminishing mortality of modern times, is the 
improvement of medical art. Many, perhaps, will be disposed to 
dispute this position; and even among the members of the profession 
there may oe found some, who, either from a natural incapability 
of generalizing the effects of medicine on an extensive scale, or 
from ap incorrigible scepticism of mind, which refuses the light of 
truth ip any oUier form than that of a demonstration, will still 
persist in countenancing the retention of this ctror. Such per¬ 
sons are very unfit to make good physicians; they have mistaken 
altbgether their n^tier, and should have become professors of tfi? 
mamematics, or some of the more purely inductive sciences, 
radier than of a science which has to deal endrely with proba¬ 
bilities : “ Est enim haec ars conjecturalis, neque respondet ei 
plerumque non solum conjcctura, sed etiam cxperientia.” The 
possession of strong natum sagacity, strengthened and directed 
oy sound professional knowledge, is the only order of intellc^'t 
which can expect to attain the first'rank in the medical profession; 
and aldiough it must undoubtedly be coneoded, that the expe¬ 
rienced physician often expresses doub^ in those very cases where 
the young are full of confidence, yet this is a discriminative doubt, 
arising from a more exact knowledge of disease, and consequendy 
dictating the forbearance of ej^rimental treatment where it 
probably would-be hurtful. ‘ 

If we were required to point out the'distinguishing feature of 
modern medicine, we should not^hesitate to af&m, that it will be 
found in die adopdon of more just scientific principles, m confor- 
mity with the^nai^tionsof nature.* In the treatment of fever, for 
example, the physician’s aim is not ^ much to qudil the storm, 
for diat he knows to impossible, as to guide the vessel safely 
through it; and for this purpose he does not consider it nccessaiy 
to diwart all the indicadons of nature, but lends his assisdng 
hand to render their accomplishment more certain. If the con- 
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ititutiim labouni under excessive action^ be effecAuaUy relieves it 
by a vigorous application of the lancet; on the Contrary, there 
is a prostration of the vital energies, which threatens the extinc* 
tion of liie, he supports it wiui & liberal hand^—Ms constant 
endeavour is to restore the balance of action, and to relieve 
individual organs, when disproportionately oppressed. Modern 
medicine, in short, is vigorous where ^vigour is required, 9Jid 
expectant where nature alone is adequate to die care; but, on 
die whole, a more decided adoption of the anti-phlogistic treat¬ 
ment, combined with a more just confidence in the powers of 
nature, may unquestionably be said to constitute the leaaing cha¬ 
racteristics of the modem system. # 

For this cliange we are principally indebted to the sagacious 
Sydenham. “I sec,” said he, in reference to the smallqiox, “no 
reason why the patient should be kept stifled in bed, but ratlier 
that he may rise and sit up, a few iiours every day, provided the 
injuries, arising from the extremes of heat and cole!, be prevented, 
both with respect to die place wherein lie lies, and his manner of 
clothing.” This enlistmenf of common sense in the ca«ise of 
medicine, is not more just, than it certainly is naturaL It con¬ 
stitutes the leading distinction between die purely dieoreticol and 
the practical physician, while it is the only sure basis on which a 
Sglju^ judgment of disease can at any time be iprmed: our only 
woilder is, that so prime a &culty of our nature, as common sense, 
and so essential to the direction of talent of every kind, should 
so long liave remained overlaid by prejudice, or fettered by the 
technicalities of science. 

Let us, however, descend from these generalities to some spev 
cific examples, illustrative of die improved state of die public 
health. * 

The well-educated physician can scarcely require numerical 
proo^ diat fever is more successfully treated in the present age, 
than it was in the last, or, indeed, in any other. Out of 87 cases 
treated by Hippocrates, 21, or more than one halfi died; whensas, 
at the Fever Hospital of London, in 1828, the total mortality 
was less than 1 in 7; and at the Dublin Fever Hospital, from 
1804 to 1812, did not ejfbeed 1 in 12. The deaths from fever, 
within the Bills of Mortality, ^yeraged about 8000 annually, in 
the middle of the last century, but had diminbhe^ to 2000 and 
under, towards the end. 

One of the effec^ of high wrought civilization on a people, 
eapedally when conjoined with a cold dimate, is to multiply 
d^nk complaints, and to diminish the number of acute diseases: 
so that in India, and among uncivilized nations generally, the 
quantity of disease at any given period (excepting, of courts 
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the prevalence W epidemics) is exceedingly small. It has been 
estimate, that about one-twentieth of the population are con¬ 
stantly under illness in this country; out of which about one- 
twentieth are acute cases, and another twentieth surgical com- 
plaint|i. Now, chronic complaints ■ are far less inimical to life 
than IS gener^y believed; independently of which, physicians 
are, now in the habit of diagnosticating such cases with infinitely 
more caution, and of treating them with infinitely more judg¬ 
ment, than formerly: so that, in proportion as their resource 
have seemed to multiply, they have shown less disposition to 
employ them. Correctness of diagnosis may be regarded as one 
of the chief advantages arising from an extensive acquaintance 
with pathology, aid^, as it often is, by the indications of the 
stethoscope. 

The introduction of Vaccination, in 1798, has probably been 
more efficient, as a single cause, in the reduction of mortality, 
than any other. According to the last r^ort of tlie National 
Vaccine InsiHuHont the number of deaths from small-pox within 
the l^lls of Mortality, for the predteding year, were only 348, 
or 4,0Q0 less than the average mortality from this cause during 
the last century, notwithstanding the increase of tlie population. 
Thus also each successive decennary iieriod, commencing with 
tlie present ceniury, exhibits a gradual decline of inortali*|;' 
from this cause, from 73 in every 1000 deaths, in 1800, fe 43 
ill 1810, 35 in 1820, and 23 in 1830; and not only has the num¬ 
ber of deaths from tliis cause diminished, in proportion to the 
whole population and mortality, but in proportion also to the 
number of those who take the disease; for, from 1794 to 1798, 
the mortality, at the Small-pox Hospital of London, was 32 
in 100, or nearly 1 in 3; but had diminished, in 1834, to 13 in 
100, or nearly 1 in 8, a diminution which must principally be 
ascribed to the improved medical treatment to which the patients 
are subjected. 

A similar decrease in the mortality of lunatic asylums and 
schools, esjiecially where the same manag^ent, as to diet, '&c. 
has been pursued, leads to the same condusion. The mortality 
among the children of the Foundlin|; Hospital, of London, 
under 12 years of age, for thi|^ years, terminating in 1799, 
diminished in the proportion ot 12 to 7. Also at Christ’s 
Hospital, the* mortaii^, as we Have already had occasion to 
observe, has exhibited a successive ddecrease^ for each quinquen¬ 
nial period, commencing with 1814, and terminating in 1833, 
from 1 in 100, to 1 in 1571, hi respect to which, Mr. Porter 
justly observes, that The length of tune, and the numbers em¬ 
braced by the -retiirns, forbid the belief that the ffivourable 
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result is the eflect of accident; and if we consicieir that the ori- 
anally low rate of mortality has been rendered more and more 
ravourable in each succeeding five y^rs, it is hardly possible to 
account for the circumstance oy any other supposition,'than that 
of a more rational mode of discipline, both moral and me(|ical, 
than was practised in former periods.” • 

The mortality among chil^n under 10 years of age, in the 
town of Warrington, (pop. 13,000), from* 1772-81 ta 1818-25, 
declined from 55 to 44| per cent. In the Bills of Mortality for 
London, we have the means of tracing this dcKiline with consider¬ 
able accuracy. Thus, if we divide the century, from 1780 to 
1830, into vigesimal periods, the mortality among children under 
5 years of age will be found to have diminished, in each interval, 
from 74.5 per cent for the^V«^, to 63.0 for the second, 51.5 for 
the third, 41.3 for the fourth, and 31.8 for the lasU The mini¬ 
mum mortality occurs fiom tlie age of 10 to 15; the maximum 
from 0 to 5,—^the latter being, at least, ten times greater than die 
former: so that we may perceive, from this, the importance of 
judicious management of children, especially in a medical jxiint 
of view. The astounding moitality of foundlings exhibitsi this 
in a striking light. Of 10,272 children received into the Found¬ 
ling Hospital of Dublin, from 1775 to 1796, 45 only were re^ 
co«f^)^; but of 2168 received from 1805 to 18060486 recovered. 
During the 34 years, comprised between 1798 to 1831 (inclusive), 
there were admitted 51,523 children, and of these 12,153 died im¬ 
mediately in the nursery; but of the remainder as many as one-third 
were living at their ninth year. From 1771 to 1777, 31,951 
deserted children were received at the Foundling Hospital of 
Paris; and of these 25,476 died before the end of Uie first year: 
but in 1823, one half of those*which were received, survived 
to the end of this period. It may be replied, that this beneficial 
change is probably due to the provision which has been made for 
sending the children into the country, under the care of intelli¬ 
gent and wholesome nurses,—and this is certainly true: but was 
not this measure first adopted at medical suggestion, and carried 
into effect under medical superintendehce ? • 

The next prominent faefi relating to this subject, re^rds die 
fate of lying-in women. 'I'he mortality at the British Lying-in 
Hospital, in 1750, was 1 in 42; m 1780, 1 in 60; and finally, 
from 1789 to 1798, (inclusive) i in 288. From 1757 to 1825, 
the number of women dying ii^ childbed, at the Dublin Lying-in 
Hospital, was 1 in 89. In 1826 to 1833, it had diminished to 1 in 
100. The prevalence, however, of epidemics, at certain seasons, in 
lying-in hospitals, renders any selection of years a very unsafe 
guide, as, in some years, every patient almost escapes; while, in 
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othersp every iburth or every sixth, that is received, becomes the 
victim of puerperal inflammation. Still, it cannot be doubted that 
a sreat and progressive amendment has taken place upon the 
wm>le, arising, in ^reat me^ure, from the dismissal of a number 
of pernicious prejudices from the lying>in cheunber, especially 
a meddling interference with nature, and tlie administration of 
heating coraials to the patient; and partly from the more judi¬ 
cious application of instrumental assistance in difficult cases. 
According to Mrl Mantell of Lewes, whose statement may be 
entirely depended on, only two flital cases, out of a total of 
2410, occurred in tliat town, from 1813 to 1828. 

Tlie number of still-born cliildren has preserved a pretty con- 
slant proportion to the fat6 of the mothers, although there are 
some vaiietics in tliis respect which are not easily explained. 
The number of still-birdis for London is about 1 in 28, and for 
Paris 1 in 19. Of 16,654 births, which occurred at the Dublin 
Lying-in Hospital, during a pieriod of seven years, commencing 
November, 1826, as many as 1121, or 1 in 144, were still-births. 
Th^ are always more frequent atnong the poor and sick Uian 
amopg the rich and healthy. At the Hdpital des V4n^riemies at 
Paris, 2 out of every 7 ai’e born dead; in a similar establishment 
at Hamburgh 1 out of every 3. At Gottingen, die mortality 
among illegitioiate children is, at least, five times greater^ an 
among tliose who are born in wedlock. '' 

But whatever may be thought of the advances of medicine and 
obstetricity,—of tlie improvements of surgery there can be no 
question. Surge^, indeed, raised first from an art into a science 
by the genius of Hunter,"* has not only taken equal rank with 
the other learned professions, but has far out-stripped them in 
the celerity of its advances. With the exception of chemistry, 
no modern science has presented the same number of brilliant 
discoveries, or valuable practical improvements:—to name them 
would be to go over the wliole list of surgical diseases. Some, as 
inflammation of tlie membranes of the brain, consequent on 
severe concussions of that organ, wliich were formerly exceedingly 
common, are now almost efiUrely prevented by a judicious antici¬ 
patory treatment: others, as nearly the whole class of aneurisms, 
whidi fifty years ago were,left to work their fatal eflects on 
the ^stem witliout any attempt at relief being niade^ are 
now comparatively brought under the dominion of art. Com¬ 
pared with dormer years, die t>ui^ber jof padents admitted 
mto our public hospitals, to be cut for *the stone, is exceed- 


* A new edition, advettieed of the works of this celebrated man in 4 volumes, 
8to, with Notes by Mr. Palmer. It is expected to be ready in • few monthi. 
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ingly limited—^partly arising from ^ invention 6f Sir ^tky 
Cooper’s forceps for the extraction of small calculi from tlie 
bladder; partly from calculous diseases l>eing better understood, 
and better treated at the commenconent; and partly from the 
operation of lithotrity being occasionally had recourse to. ^We 
are of opinion that, at least, one* half of the cases of diseases of 
the joints, and l>ad compound fractures of the extremities, which 
were formerly condemned, are now recovered by a better treat¬ 
ment; and though these are certainly not very common com¬ 
plaints, and form tlierefore no very large proportion of the 
total mortality, they yet serve to indicate the great advances 
which have been made in the science, eveiypartof which# has 
been equally cultivated. Nodiing cin exhibit tliis in a more 
striking light, tlian the amelioration, which has taken place in tlie 
treatment of syphilis, which now rarely presents those disgusting 
spectacles which were formerly so common at every turn. 

Tlic subjects of insanity and suicide are closely associated, 
and must not be entirely passed over. The former is the penalty 
of high-wrought civilization, cAid increases as this advances; i^he 
latter may be regarded as some index to the morality of a coun¬ 
try, or, at all events, of tlie degree in which human life is 
estimat^ by it. From a comparison of difierent years, we gather^ 
the^||eMing inference, that the mortality of our lunatic asylums 
has gradumly lessened, in nearly the same proportion as tlie 
number of curables to incurables has gradually augmented. It 
appears, by nearly all tlie returns of Europe, excepting France^ 
that men are more prone to insanity than females, m tlie propor¬ 
tion of 100 to 77: but tliis apparent discrepancy may, perhaps, 
be referred to the delicate feelings of relatives, who object to the 
idea of placing the female branches ‘of their families in public 
asylums, especially as they are more easily controlled at their own 
homes or in private families. The proportion of females cured 
at the Bethlem Hospital, during the last 15 years, has been 
47.0 per cent.; and at St. Luke’s, 448 per cent.; the resjicctive 
numl^rs for males being 39.6 and ^1.3.—Of997 curable patients, 
admitted at the former, from 1830 to f834 (incluswe), consider¬ 
ably more than half were between the ages ox 20 and 40, or, pre¬ 
cisely at diat period of life^ wh^ the passions acquire their 
greatest ascendancy. The mortality, dunng the same period, 
was a little less than 1 in 25, which is surprisingly smaH, when we 
consider that many of these lalymr under actum organic disease 
of a vital part. Of the recoveries, nearly one half took place 
within the nrst six months. 

Tlie opinion that religion is frequently the cause of insanity 
is not well supported. Count de Chabrol gives it a very low 
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place in die scale of causation, making 9 only out of 100 cases to 
depend upon it. Among a more reflecting people than the 
French, this proportion mav be considered low, but it should also 
be borne in mind that insanity naturally seizes on the illimitable 
an<| sublime mysteries of religion, as the proper food of its dis¬ 
tempered imaginations, although these had nothing whatever to 
do with causing it in tlie first instance. 

Tlie suicidal propensity is generally regarded in this country as 
a resulting evi^iice of insanity. This arises from false motives 
of charity, and has a pernicious eflect. The vulgar belief tliat 
Englishmen are peculiarly prone to the commission of suicide 
is entirely without foundation. About 100 instances, only, an¬ 
nually occur in the metroj^olis. From 1812 to 1824, the total 
numb^ of suicides for the City of Westminster, was only 290, or 
1 in 8,000—a proportion at least three times inferior to that for 
any of the great cities of France or Germany; and if allowance is 
made for die extreme dissipation of many parts of this city, we 
shall not be far wrong in considering 1 in 10,000 a medium pro¬ 
portion. In Prussia, die civic cfises are to die rural as 14 to 4. 
The propensity is stronger in die male than in die female, as 5 
to 2, in diis country, ana 2 to 1 in France. Many curious ex¬ 
amples are recorded of die influence of imitation, in determining 
the thoughts tp suicide, especially of diose who are predisposed. 
The shocking recital of horrible cases in the newspajidll^i^ are 
attended with this effect. It has occasionally become necessary 
for the public authorities to interfere, and either to deny the rites 
of Christian burial, or to mcpose die corpse to some inaiguity, in 
order to arrest the process of a suicidal contagion. Dr. Caspar 
relates the existence oi a suicidal club in Prussia, consisting of 
six persons, all of whom accomplished their purpose: and a similar 
club is said to liave existed in Paris, not long since, the members 
of which bound themselves by a regulation, that, eve:^ year, one 
of their number should be selected to destroy himself as a testi¬ 
mony of their sincerity. Among the causes of suicide, sheer 
miseiy holds a prominent pla5e; next to that, domestic unhap¬ 
piness ; then, reverses of fdHiune^ disappointed love, and jumbling. 
A great number of attempted suicmes arise from the loss of 
female honour, accompanied l^y the prospect of pregnancy. It is 
remarkable, that this disposition is ^ more predominant in 
Protestant than m Catholic comfamnides. In Spain it is so ex¬ 
tremely rarei that for die whole of 1826, only 16 instances were 
officially reported. From 1812 to 1824, the suicides committed 
in Westminster, in the months of June, were 34, and those in 
the months of November 22. In 1812, 1815, 18^, and 1824, 
the months of November did not aflbrd a single case. 

There are two other circumstances which t&serve to be noticed, 
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as having an important bearing on this subject; and^hese are, the 
extension of sound medical mtbrmation among the members of 
the profession, and the establishment of hospitals and other public 
institutions, as convenient means fojr the beneficial display of 
their acquirements. It is scarcely possible to judge of'the state 
of tlie profession, as it existed fifty years ago, from what it is at 
the present time. Towards the itiiddlc of the last dentury, very 
few public lectures of any kind were givenj—no regular course of 
study was prescribed—no regular system of dissection {lursued— 
no examination of candidates required—every thing was left to 
chance, and every thing shared the common fate of chance 
measures. But, at present, the standard of professional education 
is pushed to its very utmost limits; for two full seasons, that tliq 
pupil is required to pursue a systematic study in London, 
his intellect is kept on the full stretch. The most dull, and 
the most dissipated, acquire knowledge in spite of themselves: 
they live in an atmo^here of knowledge, ana imbibe the prin¬ 
ciples of their proft'ssion unconsciously from those around 
them. In the metropolis alone, there are fourteen complete 
schools of medicine, besides private lectures; and to thestHpare 
attached eight general hospitals, which receive, on an avemge, 
25,000 in-patients in the course of the year; besides a multitude 
of similar but smaller establishments, dispersed in convenient, 
nci^iij^urhoods through the town, which, in one «vay or other, 
administer medical relief to at least 200,000 persons annually. 
Such ample opportunities leave no excuse to those who still 
choose to be ignorant; and, in fact, few do choose to be 
ignorant; the pressure from without, on the one hand, and 
the knowledge, that they must, at the end of two years, 
undergo two stiff examinations, by ^two rival bodies, on the 
other, operating as a sufficient spur to industry. But, independ¬ 
ently of these facilities in the metropolis, there are forty-seven 
well-appointed public hospitals in our large provincial towns, (not 
reckoning dispensaries) all erected within the last century, and 
capable of accommodating 29,898 ^n-patients annually, besides a 
proportionate number of out-patients, and to these are attached 
eleven complete and efficient schools* of medicine, besides pri¬ 
vate unrecognised lectures.* ^ 

- - - n I-- r— r - —- 

* We call attention to this fact, in order to point out tfao value of correct statistical 
returns f^tn our different public charities. What would be the value or kind of 
inferences deducible £rom a judicious analysis of 90,000 in-paUents, received into the 
general hospitals of Great Britain and Ireland, in the course of a siitglc year, we are 
not able to say ; but we can efitertain no doubt that a series of documents of this kind, 
extending over several years, and accurately compiled, would be of the greatest benefit 
to science, and probably set at rest many disputed points both of treatment and 
disease. The legislature, we think, would not refuse the govemiiig bodies of the mo- 
fession the necessary ao^ority for carrying these objects into effect, provided they 
were applied to from the proper quarters, and an efficient plan proposed. 
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One of tli? most remarkable effects, arising out of the en- 
creased durauon of human life, is the encrease of the po¬ 
pulation. At the commencement of the 17th century, the 
population of England %nd Wales amounted to d, 134,516: 
in 1831,' it rose to 14,174,204, or nearly treble; and it is 
observable that die successive increments, by which this 
was effected^ did not occur in an arithmetical ratio, but in 
proportion as the causes, ‘arising out of encreased wealth and 
civilizatioA, came into operation. Thus the increment for 
the first half of the last century was 905,368, or 17f per cent; 
but for the second half, it amounted to 3,147,492, or upwards of 
52 per cent. Political economists, at one time, endeavoured to 
resmve this into the encreased number of births and marriages, 
which took place under such circumstances, or to the encreased 
fecundity of marriage, although nothing can be more opposed to 
the foct: for in the early part of the last century, the number of 
marriages for Enf^Uuid and Wales was 1 in 115; but, in 1821, it 
had diminished to 1 in 131; and in the same manner, the pro- 

E ortion of births, wliich in 1801, was 1 in 34.8 of the whole jwpu- 
itfon, had diminished to 1 in 38.58 in 1821. Nothing, indeed, 
is n(^w better established, dian that the number of births, rela¬ 
tively to the whole population, diminishes as civilization advances, 
jQot because an encreasing prudence on the part of the people 
operates as a preventive check,” deterring people from e^L^ rmg 
into the bonds of matrimony, but because there is in the worid a 
larger iproportionate number of persons to whom the engage¬ 
ments of matrimmiy have ceased to offer any charms. It is pro¬ 
bable that, if tlie estimate were made in reference to that part of 
the population only, which is still in the vigour of lifo, the 
nmiiber of marriages would not be found to ^ve diminislied; 
and dria is rendered still more probable from the state of the 
burials: for from 1751 to 1761 the total number of burials 
within the bills of mortality, was 205,279; of whidi, 106,264, or 
51| percent, w^e of persons und(*r 20 years of age; but from 
1831 to 1884, the number of l^urials was 80,524, of which 34,109, 
oi* only 42|- were of persons under 20 years of age. It appears, 
therefore, ^yond doubt, fitat the extension of human life is one 
of the chief causes of the encrease of ffopuiatiem. 

Before we conclude, we hare only to offer our best thanks to 
Mr. Porter, for the interesting wprk whose title we have set at the 
head of thfi article; and which assuredly abounds with valuable 
facts, clearlf arranged and accurately dedijced from the most au¬ 
thentic public documents. As a statist, Mr. Porter is already 
favouramy known to the public. He possesses the prime qualifica¬ 
tions of accuracy, diligence, and perspicuity, united to soundness 
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of judgmeut* purity of style, and a gentlemuily tme of fcdling. 
We do not, tnereiore, hesitate to recommend iii/ work ^ our 
readers, or to predict tliat it will (when completed) become a 
standard authority, on all subjects of nationiu statistics. We 
should suppose that it will extend to three or four moreVolumes: 
one only nas yet appeared. 


Art. V.—1. The Book of Beauty* Edited by the Countess of 
Blessington. 8vo. London. 1836. 

2. The Keepsake* Edited by the Lady Emmeline Stuart Woialey. 
8 VO. London. 1836. 

S. 77<e Confessions of an Elderly Gentleman* By the Countess of 
Blessington. 8vo. London. 1836. 

4. Adventures Bilberry Thwrkmd. 3 vols. 8vo. London. 
1836. 

5. The lAfe and Works of Cowper* By Robert Southey, Esq. 
hh*D* Poet Laureat. Vote. i*8. 6vo. London. 1886. t 


ril HE extension of the field of literature, and the new diaiftiels 
X into which knowledge lias been made to run, in the pre¬ 
sent age, will form a very interesting subject of observation ta 
those; ]gho come after us. It cannot tc denied, that the various 
departments of art, science, and general literature, have been 
prosecuted with great avidity, and by a much larger number of 
persons, than at any former period. ITiere never was a time, 
m which so large a proportion of the people entered into such 
enquiries. Tne vast intercourse of the great commercial nations 
of Europe, especially of England, with ml parts of the globe, has 
greatly extended our geograidi^l and statistical knowledge. 
Abundance of travellers, naval, military, scientific, and literary, 
Irnve run to and fio upon the earth, and knowledge of the different 
nations, of their morals, manners, and modes of belief, no less 
than of their various natural and aytificial productions, has been 
wonderfully encreased. From the same causes, natural history 
has receiv^ a new impul^ and^m immense accession of facts. 
Some branches of it may ahhostdate their origiiyfrom the present 
day; such as ichthyoloj^, ooncliology, and entoiKcdogy. Natural 
philosophy, too, has made a ra^ddprogress; and chemistry, through 
the wonde^l agency of electricity, under its different* forms, has 
opened an unexpectedjacquaintance with the laws oPmatter, and 
thus at once improved the arts of social life, and given us new 
views the power and wisdom of the Creator. 

The first effect of this sudden and surprising growth of know- 
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ledge was th^formation of literary and scientific associations; the 
second was tne equally sudden, and not less surprising extension 
of the periodical press. What a host of journals, reviews and ma¬ 
gazines, has sprimg up! We are no longer doomed, like our 
fiithers, fib behold Sylvanus Urban, and uie Monthly Review, 
saiivig in solitary glory, along the wide ocean of literature, 
tlie old gentleman bowing most'politely to his throng of contribu¬ 
tors,—lovers, poets, antiquaries, country clergymen, and retired 
officers; iftid the Monthly Review telling Samuel Rogers, in the 
commencement oi* his career, that he wrote veiy pretty prose, 
but that he must be advised, and attempt no more poetry ! Tliat 
day is gone by, and, if a wiser age has not arisen, a more knowing 
one 4ias. We have journals without end. Every class of people 
has its periodical organ of enquiry aud intelligence. Tlie great 
political parties have, besides the daily and weekly newspaper- 
press, their Quarterly Reviews, and their Monthly Magazines, 
their Blackwoods, their Frazers, and their Tails, from which 


they batter the outworks of their opponents, and proclaim the 
views and prospects of their leaders. Just so the religious world 
is provided with its journals of advocacy and defence. We have 
Catholic Magazines, Church Magazines, and Dissenting Maga¬ 
zines. Every sect has its organ, through which it conveys, at 
pnce, to its aaherenta, intelligence of tlie movements of the body, 
and a certain portion of general literary news. The Arm'^/die 
Navy, tlie Law, and Medicine, every class of philosophic anU scien¬ 
tific men, have tlieir magazines too. We have Colonial Magazines, 
Magazines of Agriculture, Horticulture, Botany, Entomology, Che- 
micm Philosophy, Mechanics, Music—every man, be he who or what 
he may, has his journal, wherein he finds every new fact and im¬ 
provement, connected with his peculiar pursuit, carefully recorded. 
This must necessarily produce at) amazing effect on die propul¬ 
sion of enlightened encmiry, and the diffuiiiun of knowledge, and 
is, at once, the work of the present age^ and the indication of its 
altered cliaracter, and onward course. There may, indeed, be 
some departments of science or learning, which are not so exclu¬ 
sively pursued as heretofore ;* it may be true dial classical and 
mathematical* studies havfi lost much of their ancient attraction. 


and that neidier^e culdvated with die ardour or the seriousness 
which once dis^iguished th^ addresses of their votaries :r-*but, 
without pausing to debate dus point, it may be safely asserted, 
that if, in tuiy department, the present age is not so profound as 
former onesf on a thousand subjqpts of important knowledge its 
spirit of enquiry is more aedve; that its range is infinitely more 
extended; and that the consequences are tuready beginning to 
manifest ^emselves in the general advancement of socim com^rt, 
and the moral elevation of die race. 
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But, besides the journals to which we liave hereiiilluded, those 
of General Literature have multiplied in the same, if ’not in 
greater, proportion. Tliey appear on all hands, and, encreasin^ 
with every successive month, testify to the extraordirifiry growth 
of reading, and of literary habits among the people. These publi¬ 
cations—and some, already mentjoned, belong to the same cltfes,— 
combine story and song with subjects of general criticism; and 
thus form a sort of common ground, where the love^r of philo¬ 
sophy or science may find a refreshing relaxation, and the enquirer 
after general knowledge may continue to encrcasc his stores. It 
is to this class that the Annuals, the Penny Sheets, and the re¬ 
prints of standard works, in monthly volumes, may be properly 
said to belong. 

The Annuals, much as they have been ridiculed, have produced 
various and decided effects on the public taste. To say noUiing 
of the splendid style of external embellishment, which they have 
introduced, they have widely diffused the love of the fine arts; 
they have circulated highly finished engravings of beautiful and 
interesting subjects; and tliQy have thus taught the people to 
admire wdiat, otherwise, they would never have beheld. Jit is 
true, indeed, that, as regards the literary department, there was 
something in the original plan of these periodicals too monotonous to 
maintain its hold on the public fancy. A regular alternation of A 
shclPli|)rose story, and a shorter poem—prose and vSrse—prose and 
verse—and this throughout a dozen volumes, issuing from the press 
at the same moment,—it required more than mortal ingenuity to 
give force and variety to such matter. Many of them, moreover, 
were loaded with the contributions of friends and amateur authors, 
which, however their cheapness might recommend them to the 
editors, had notliing to recommend th^ to the public. Yet in 
these very volumes lies a mass, and that no trivial one, of some 
of the most ingenious and exquisite prose stories, no less than 
of some of the most original among the smaller poems, of which 
the modern language oi England can boast. 

But the original race of Annuals is nearly extinct; another 
has rften in its place, which, with freih objects, and under new 
forms, has answered to the cry for novelty that is* abroad. We 
have now a variety of these publications, adapted to the wants 
and wishes of each variety of read^. One is Sie Annual of the? 
Religious World, filled with missionary narratives, rejigious bio¬ 
graphies, and grave papers on subjects oi piety and yhilanthropy. 
Another, that of Mr. vViatt8,is the Cabinet of Modern Art, devoting 
its pa^es to the interest and the love of the fine arts, and abound¬ 
ing with notices of the most distinguished professors; and is, as 
it always has been, the first of the whole class for felicitous selec- 

VOL. II.-NO. HI. 1 
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tion, and tlie Aigh finish of its engravings. A third is of a differ¬ 
ent order: it is devoted to the tastes of the aristocracy, and is 
placed under the editorship, the guidance, and the patronage of 
titled ladies ! To this belongs “ The Dock of Beauty,” edited by 
die Countess of Blessington, and ** The Keepsake,” edited by 
the 3-.ady Emfneline Stuart Wortley. They may be classed with 
another demi-variety of large dimensions, and most gaudy attire, 
-Drawing-Room ^rap-Books—Flowers of Loveliness—^"Gems of 
Flowers, &c. &c. books of ample drawings, and ampler margins, 
on which every possible device of external embellishment, and 
internal nothingness, has been lavished. 

Bijt to these Tatter daunting productions we have given merely 
af glance; into the purely aristocratic publications we have looked 
with a good deal of curiosity, because they indicate another of the 
rc'rnarkable fashions in modern literature— that descent of the 
angelic hosts into the plains of the poor shepherds of the pen; or 
in plainer language, of the legion of the titled into the vocation 
of tliose who nave no titles, except such as rest upon their books, 
and such as their industry and intellect can acquiire. 

do not deny that, in these publications, there is much edu¬ 
cated and polishea cleverness; much good-sense, tarnished, it is 
true, with no little coxcombry; and much travelled knowledge, 
for idiich we are thankful enough: but there is far more of weary 
common-place,® and hacknied love-story, of fashionable ajc-U’ un¬ 
natural sentiment. 'JThere is a total want of the newness and 
ih^shness of feeling, the bold design, and daring departure from 
the beaten tradk, which mark the original and independent mind. 
In “The Keepsake,” thoreare some good things, by persons already 
well known to tlie public. Lady Dacre has a very clever and spirited 
dramatic sketch, called “ The Old Bachelor’s House,” ana J..ord 
Nugent is the author of a tale, with the&ntastic title, ** The Sea! 
The Sea!” in which there is some very \igorous writing, and 
some very beautihil and healthy sentiment, not unworthy of his 
established reputation and liberal spirit. But, after all, the pre¬ 
serving salt, both of this volume and of “ The Book of Beauty,” 
will be found under such ^ame^ as Barry Cornwall, Mrs. Shelley, 
Mts. S. C. Hall, Alfred Tennyson, Mr. H. F. Chorley, Walter 
Savage Landor,^ir William Oell, &c. &c. Take, for example, 
the mllowing ^ndiloquent dines, from a poem written by the 
Lady Emipeline Stuart Wortle)% on visiting the mother of ]Niq>o- 
leon Buonaparte:— 

“ My thought was of all mysteries of ou? fate, 

AU miseries man doth for himself create; 

All terrors, arid all triumphs, and all woes, 

All harsh oppressions, which this doomed earth knows: 
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Of desperate feuds, and blood-stamed anarohk 
And ground-born tempests thundering up the skies; 

Of fortune’s varying course, and frew of change; 

Of dread catastrophes austere and strange; 

Of wondrous retributions, dooms of fear, 

And dark ordeals, and expiations drear; 

Of judgments stem, and visitations sore, 

And uild vicissitudes unknown befor^; 

Of earth’s proud sovereignties imperial, rns^de 
The spoils and appanage of one arrayed 
In gory stole of victory’s stern success, 

A dn>^ed name, but an adored no less, 

By those oft marshalled to red conquest’s field, 

—The veteran heroes long untaught to yield— 

By him, the suzerain of the sceptered I him. 

Before whose star all others there waxed dim! 

My thought was of bowed thrones and shattered shrines, 

Of marvels, and of mysteries, and designs 
Vasty and strange—of venturous enterprise, 

And royal, proud, stupendous pageantries, 

Out-going all of pomp tliat yet had been. 

Yet vanishing like vapours from the scene I 
Of desperate tribulations shuddering round--- 
ConvuWons fierce, calamities profound— 

Of all things startling, and of all things strongj^, 

Beyond imagination’s wildest range 1” Keepsake, p. 62-3. 

And all this, and a great deal more, (for there are nine pages of 
it) while mounting a pair of stairs 1 rJow, contrast with this the 
following piece of deep and simple feeling, from Barry Cornwall. 

THE LADY TO HER LOVER’S PICTURE. 


U 


O DARK, deep, pictured eyes I 

Once more 1 seek your meaning, as the skies 

Were sought by wizards once from eastern towers, 

When signs of fate dawned through the night’s bright hours. 

O master of my soul, to whom belong 

These starry l^hts of love I tkou dost me wrong— 

* Thy heart dotli wrong me, if^it hath not told 
That she who loved cn old 
So deeply, still awaits thee—loving yet: / 

She loves, she watches,—why dost thou forg^? 

Upon what pleasant shore, dr summer waters 
Dost thou repose ? Hath time. 

Or the dark witchery of tfie Indian daughters,— 

Or some luxurious clime,— 

The natural love of change,—or graver thought,— 

Or new ambition,—^all my misery wroi^ht ? 

1 2 
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" Why art Wou absent ? Is not all thy toil 
Done, on that burning soil ? 

Arc thy dreams unaccomplished ? Let them go ! 

, She«who stood by thee once, in want and won. 

And would have dared all dangers, hand in hand, 

• Hath ris^n I A maiden peeress of the land, 

{jhe wooes thee to behold and share her state, 

And be by fortune, as by nature, great. 

“ ^lill am I yoUng I but wrinkled age will steal 
Upon me unawares, shouldst thou delay; 

And time will kiss these auburn locks to grey; 

And grief will quench mine eyes: and I shall feel 

* That thou canst love me not (all beauty flown), 

And HO 1 shall depart,—and die alone. 

r 

“ And then,—thou’lt hear no more of one, whose course 
Hath been so dark, until toodate remorse, 

Half wakening love, shall lead thee, some chance day. 

To where the marble hides my mouldering clay. 

And there thou’lt read—not hajdy without pain— 

* The story of her who loved, and lived in vain.” 

* Boor of Beauty, pp. 136-7. 

That raises our spirits! That is the true vintage of Parnassus! 
'fhat is the deqr expression of the pure, deep, generous feeling 
of a true and untainted nature t *’’’ 

The mention of this poem leads us to point out the “ Imagi¬ 
nary Conversation” of Savage Landor. It is a dialogue held 
by Colonel Walker, who put an end to female infanticide in 
GiiKerat, with a fatlier and his two daughters. “ Walker,” says 
Landoi*, “ abolished infanticide, yet we hear of no equestrian 
statue, no monument of any kind, erected to him in England, or 
India.” llic article is full of those nobh^ sentiments which live 
in a noble heart. It brings before the public a man and a deed 
which deserve our highest honour; and we particulaily recom¬ 
mend it, tlierefore, to the notice of our titled amateur writers. 
If they will write to good plirpose, if they really wish to fix 
themselves in,the heart of tha public, they must take sucfi pro¬ 
ductions as this Tor their models, not in manner, but in spirit. 
They must emplw themselves on subjects which interest our hu¬ 
manity, and teno^to raise, to correct, and to console it. We want 
no fa(h details of a meretricious life, already sufficiently known, 
ana more- than sufficiently sickening. We want no lessons in 
intri^e, no sighings of aaulterous mamdratas; but we ask for 
sound and serious thought, for that in which the heart of man 
will find the food of emulation, and the life of hope. This paper, 
and another in the “ Book of Beauty,” by Sir William Gell, 
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“ On the Romantic Histoiy of the Arabs in Spaiil,” are worthy 
of a better volume. 

But we must take a passing glance at “ The Confessions of an 
Elderly Gentleman,” for here we find Uie annual moulding itself 
into a new variety j a variety, which we do not hesitate to ,prO“ 
nounce the most odious and pernicious. For what in fact is it ? 
A sort of hybrid production, a something between the fashionable 
novel, and the most tawdry species of the^annual. We have had 
what are called fashionable novels poured upon us by thousands. 
We have been deluged with disgusting descriptions of a life de¬ 
voted to heartless splendour, and heardess rivalry; to dissipation 
that leaves no domestic enjoyment; to expenditure that consigns 
thousands of unfortunate and imploring tradesmen to ruin; to 
the most unhallowed and filthy intrigues which ever disgraced 
human nature. And what have we in the story before us ? Not 
certainly the fashionable novel, for it is not in three volumes: not 
the annual, for it may reappear at any day or any hour: but we 
have the morality of the one compressed into the dimensions of 
the other: we have the same profligacy of heart, the same reck¬ 
lessness of character and conduct, which have distinguishe^l the 
worst of its predecessors. An aged seducer describes the prowess 
of his early wickedness. He leads us fi*om scene to scene, from 
“ adventure” to “ adventure.” He hints at intrigues, and feigns 
an afi^iety to conceal them. He sneers at the most sacred ties of 
social and moral life, libels the character of our females, and con¬ 
cludes a vapid history of disgusting crime, by showing only tliat 
he has been the silly dupe of his own vanity and heartlessncss. 
Now we mean not to charge the writer of this, and other similar 
volumes, with any deliberate intention to corrupt tlie morals of 
the rising generation. It may be, nay, we doubt not that it is, 
designed to act as a warning against the corruption of the age; 
but we maintain, that to make scenes of vice familiar to the youth¬ 
ful mind is not the wisest way to preserve its innocence; and we 
put it, therefore, to Lady Blessington herself, no less than to the 
public, who are to patronize her, vi^hether such works, or, at least, 
such subjects, ought not at once to be put down. . 

Before we proceed to n<»tice the only remainiing literary fash¬ 
ions of the time, we must introduce to our reMers a book of a 
description widely different from those whidi have just been 
describing. We have been speaking of the novel of what is called 
HIGH LIFE ; we have here the novel of' what is denominated low 
LIFE. The book ac^idenUdlv attracted our attention, by the 
humour of some extracts which we saw, and, having read it, we 
do not hesitate to say, that it contains more original talent than 
a whole host of fashionable novels. Not, indeed, that we consider 
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it the best specimen of the class to which it belongs. With some 
strength, it certainly contains more of weak and wearying detail 
than 18 often met with in the same space. ITiere is a want of 
keeping, too, in the principal cliaracter, and an absence of interest 
in tnp story, which must necessarily detract from any other merits 
it may posses.* Still, it affords a .striking contrast to the piiblica- 
tiqns oi which we have been speaking; and, on tliis ground alone, 
we feel ourselves justified in mluding to it. If it contains so many 
imperfections, whaf must be those productions which it so far 
excels ? 

The hero of the story is Bilberry Thurlauid, a person, wh<^ 
without much knowledge of the circumstances in which he came 
into the world, finds himself, during his early years, under the 
practical tuition of his only recognised parent—^his mother. The 
latter is a licensed hawker, who, to the profession of the pedlar, 
unites the arts of the tramper; and duly instructs her son in the 
various mysteries of the two pursuits. At length, however, tliey 
are separated. The mother is imprisoned, and Bilberry, thrown 
for the first time on his own resources, passes tlirough tlie different 
employments,—first, of a farming servant, then of an itinerant 
vender of sand, afterwards of a servant to a private gentleman, 
and, finally, of a stroUing player. Here his good fortune begins 
to develop itself,^ He marries a young woman, the nitural daugh¬ 
ter of his late master, who had left her a legacy of dCSOOO ;'^id, 
having purchased a small homestead in the village where he had 
first l^ed, became, as usual, the progenitor of a numerous race^ 
and was at length ‘^peacefully gathered to the dust.*’ We subjoin 
an extract or two, as affording the most favourable specimen of 
the author’s manner. 

The fidlowing is a striking and vivid picture of the workings of 
conscience on me mind of a murderer. The culprit has been 
condemned to death, and, the night bdbre his execution, he con- 
fcisses the details of ^e murder, which had been accomplished by 
the drowning of the victim. The revelation seems to have relieved 
bis feelings; and he, not unnaturally, looks back to the ntgntal 
suffering through whidi h^has passed. 

" ‘ 1 have had nh peace nor rest these two years; ever since that 
night, I have been £ miserable fellow as ever lived,' said he; ‘that Wil¬ 
son has appeared ^fore my eyes many times.* The Parson told him 
that was bis evil conscience; but Bhbtdd him again, he did not know 
what he was -telking about, because he had not seen U. Says Lowe, 
‘ If you had seen it, as I have, as as I'See you at this blessed 
momrat, you would not say it was my conscience, any more than you 
yourself .are my conscience. 

“ ‘ On dark rainy nights particularly,’ said he, ‘ it used to come up 
when I was watching the kiln, (he was a brickmakcr) and stand before 
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me as if it was alive; and if I had not known it was A^ilson) 1 should 
have thought it was somebody belonging to the place. It used to come 
and look at me a little time, and then seem as if it wanted to warpi its 
hands by the fire, and dry itself. Qut it never could; fof it staid all 
night before the kiln, and seemed to be always dropping wet, like as if it 
h^ been just got out of the Trent. Sometimes 1 tlmught it ms>aned, 
and said the same as Wilson said aA>out Liza HamiuQntf when we flung 
him over; and that hurt me more and more: so that 1 used to shut joy 
eyes, and put my fingers in my ears, and get somebody* to sit down 
close to me in the blaze of the kiln, to see if we could not frighten it 
away. But what use was tliat ? It was under my eyelids directly; 
and I did not know whether they were shut or open, till I felt of them 
with my fingers. And then it seemed to come closer and closer^ and I 
could see water run out of its eyes, and it would say, * Why hadn’t you 
some pity ?’ And sometimes, when the wind blew hard, and drifted 
round the kiln in a stream, it was blown all about like smolce; but it 
came back again, and settled over agmnst me, and shivered, and wrung 
the wet off its hands, as if it w ere starved to death. 

* At last,’ said he, * I got tired of seeing it, and I felt as if it would 
crumble my heart to dust I took no pleasure in drinking ale, as 1 used 
to do; and 1 said to Jack Swaiflvick, one time when we had been talk- 
ing about it together, said I, * Jack, I am sick of my life, such as it is,— 
will you throw me over ?' For, do you know, I must not do it myself; 
because, when 1 thought of such a thing sometimes,—as I did often 
stand on the kiln, wall, and think I would throw myself into the fire, Ueo 
cans* I was only fit for hell,—it would come up uirlcdy, as bright us 
silver, and cry like a child before me. 

***So I put my liands before my face, and went down to the day- 
pools to wash my forehead cold. 1 never could think of killing myself, 
but there it was, as if it wanted me to live till God should call me. 
So I turned to my work like a man, and took to going to church of a 
Sunday, as I never had done in my life before. But I used to see it 
for all that, till I asked Jack Swan wick'to fling me over tlie wall, in the 
same place as we had flung Wilson. * * * It was in 

the autunm time that was; and when we were getting towards the brig- 
foot, says I, ‘ Jack, will you do for me now ?’—* Fli fling you over as 
soon as look at you, if you like,’ says he, and he laid hold of my arm. But 
when we were getting against the same place, he stopped ail at once, 
and says he, * Bob, what is tliat qn th^ wall ?’ Good God! / knew 
what it was in a moment, and I turned like ice whdn he said he saw 
it as well as me. 'It’s that d—d Esau,’ said heinrais drunken courage, 
' and I’ll go and knock him off.’ 1 catched holdW his ann, and held 
him fast, but I could not speak. Jack was resolute, and pulled hard 
to go; but when he saw he coul(fnot get away, he doubfed his fist, and 
helditup towards where the thii)gwas,and wys he, ‘Yoh devil you, what 
have you come out of the Trent for ?’ And then he made a sudden 
start to get at it; but something came across his mind at that moment, 
and he fell down on his knees, and prayed to the Lord like a preacher. 

“ ‘ When he got up again, his face dropped sweat; and, says he, 
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' Bob, let us go \iway from here, for there is a dead man about, conic 
out of his dust again. He licked my eyes with a tongue like iron, and 
I can see the stones of that wall, and Wilson's blood on them, as plain 
as sunshine* and yet it is as dark as pitch.' 

“ ‘ So we tried to cross the brig, but it came again, and set a row 
of fir& across from one wall to the other, and stood in the middle itself, 
with its arms and head hanging dowb, as if it were dead. We turned 
baak and got into the Hor^-shoes again, (the public-house, which they 
had just leftj^ and there we stopped till they turned us out at twelve. 
But we durst not go over the brig again; so we went and staid under a 
hedge all that cold night, but we never shut our eyes.’" 

There is a beautiful little episode of an Italian boy, with whom 
Bjjbei'ry accidentally fell in. It was at the moment when Bilberry 
was first separated from his mother. The boy had had his hurdy- 
gurdy smashed, and the leg of his monkey broken. The monkey 
died, and Bilberry and his new friend having buried it, set off to 
seek their fortunes. 

“ The evening proved extremely warm ;.,..a narrow river, that flowed 
through the fields, grassed down to the yery edge, tempted them at first 
sight fo strip off their clothes; and, as uiese w'ere neither abundant nor 
very cfosely hung on, by the next minute they were in the stream. The 
young Italian, who boasted he could swim, dashed, at once, into the 
sullen blackness of the farther side, and, in a moment, was gone. The 
undermined bank,, and the tangled roots laid bare, seemed to tell of a 
deep bed and a treacherous current Bilberry instinctively got ba^k on 
to the grass, and, helpless himself, shouted in vain for help. The 
grazing cattle held up their heads a moment at the noise; but neither 
man nor dwelling could be seen across the silent meadows. He turned 
again to the stream; there was no cry—no bubbling in the water—no 
struggling against death. Only once, at a long distance down the river, 
did he see the wavy black hair of the boy come up above the surface a 
moment, as the body apparently was interrupted in its course by the 
boughs of a fallen tree. 

** Yet Bilberry stood a long time watching in miserable hope. He 
could scarcely believe what during the last few minutes had passed before 
his eyes; and, once or twice, he involuntarily called to his companion by 
name. But he had heard the call t>f a greater voice, bidding,him 
come away for e\rer from a wofld too unkind. Those who had broken 
his music, and beaten him, the other night, had done him but little 
harm. He had no x^re need of begging; for he had gone to where, 
for such as him, mej^y unasked bestows abundantly.” 

One extract more:—it describes the last days of William 
Spowage, one ^f Bilbeny's early companions. He was grown 
ol^ and the author proems:— * • 

^jiliat spirit, which, before Justice Barton, had boasted of never 
having received sixpence from any parish in England, was all gone, 
broken down, quite forgotten, under the infirmities and oppression of 
years; and a crust or a farthing, was a gift received with many thanks. 
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“ Friends, be not hard-hearted. Man may be a hypocrite, a villain, 
a fool,—we ourselves may be one or the other of these before we die;— 
who knows what he shall yet come to ? Man may be old and poor, Mith 
all his hypocrisy and folly; * but man is man for all that’; and, as 
such, while life is in him, nature loudly declares to us, that between 
his kind and him, the co^ of sympathy shall not b^broken. ^n the 
contemplation of the present, the*past, if not totally forgotten, is, and 
ought to be, obscured by the veil of human (parity. 

Fur me, I cannot look on an old man, whatever he may have been, 
without tenderness, and pity, and veneration, at once rising up and de¬ 
manding their jdaces in my bosom. If he be poor and helpless, charity 
also asks to be admitted, and to intercede for him. 

“ Creation hath ten thousand things that demand our veneration,— 
the bare and hoary mountain, the ever-enduring sea, the unchangeable 
lutavens over our heads, even the fading yet majestic old qak of the 
moor: but of all things beneath the sun, man, in his decline, is infinitely 
the most venerable. To think how the mind has been broken, the heait 
has been subdued I How the delights of childhood and youth have 
passed I How the world, in which we rejoice, has become a blank to 
him I To think of all the joys that are passed—of all the misery that is 
now I ** 

“ Nature gives us ail good hearts at our birth: but the world meddles 
therewith, and sends them back to the grave ruined. 

“ ‘ William Spowage, I give thee my last groat 1’ 

“ As I said this, I passed the old man by a thorn ^edge-side, as fie 
wasUbbbling along through one of the most rural and beautiful parts of 
England. It was south of the Trent, not more than five miles from the 
old town of Nottingham. Little did it enter my mind, at that moment, 
that I should never sec him again; that he would never reach his des¬ 
tination that night. But so it was. 

“ This was about sunsetting. 1 had been enjoying a country ramble 
since shortly after daybreak the same morning. I had passed through 
many villages, tlirough many pastoral ’districts, through valley, field, 
and over mountain; but amongst them all did I find nothing to be com¬ 
pared for beauty of situation and variety of scenery, to this delightful 
village of Clifton, which was destined to be the last reposing place of 

the bones of William Spow^e. 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

• 

« A beautiful evening it was; and on^which the evpnts of the night 
that followed served toimprriss more fully on my m^ory. 

“I sate on an old bench at the door (of the viUage alehouse), the 
church on one hand, a wide grove of mast-like Ireekon the other, from 
the depths of which the melancholy wood-pigeon TOoed,hollowly and 
mournfully, while the blackbird and linnet, from some^far low hedge- 
top, sent their evening spngs along the uplands, like the voice of Nature 
herself, bidding the soul of the dwellers there be at rest and peace. 
Before me, and far below, at the foot of the high precipitous hill on 
which the grove is situated, swept the broad waters of the nver Trent, 
while over its quiet surface flew a thousand swallows and sand martins. 
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which aunually Aake their homes in the high bare precipice which ter¬ 
minates the western end of the grove. Overhead, between the parted 
branches, the eye caught a few glimpses of the warm and bright blue 
zenith; while below, level with the sight, the extremity of the western 
sky shone between a hundred slender stems, like a cliequered work of 
jet and gold. Everything amid tliis scene was perfectly still; even the 
gentle wind, whilh, while the sun wal up, had tempered the heat of the 
day, had now died all away, and left the leaves, drooping from the 
beech and sybamore, unstirred, and the tall seed stems of the rank grass 
beneath, as quiet and untrombling as though they were carved in ala¬ 
baster. 

“An eternal sabbath seemed to reign there, but for the ploughman 
or the ^ower seen on the surrounding hill-sides, or the resounding of the 
woodman’s axe being heard now and then from the depths of some far- 
off plantation. 

“ It was an hour for reflection; and, influenced in the train of my 
thoughts by the unhappy object I had shortly before passed on the 
hedge-row side, I consiaered pensively on the life of man, the fate to 
which he is bom, the end and purpose of his whole existence. 

* * * “As my thoughts ran thus, the object who liad excited 
themccamc along the village, cottage after cottage, begging his bread. 

“ Still, 1 felt the weight of sorrowful thoughts. They of whom he 
begged were little better than he. It is liard to beg; it is harder to 
turn away the beggar. The heart can more easily be subdued to 
hfimility, than hardened to unkindness. A beautiful truth, this, in the 
page of natural numanity. May it ever be so I ^ 

“ 1 watched him so long as the disposition of the cottages and the 
direction of the road allowed him to remain in sight; sate musing an¬ 
other hour in the gathering gloom, while the bat flitted awkwardly along 
the air, and the owlet screamed from the steeps of the grove; and then 
retired for the night to an humble pallet prepared for me beneath the 
roof of that rustic inn. 

“ On arising early next morning, the first intelligence 1 received was, 
that one of Uie villager, having gone down to the Trent at daybreak to 
water his horses, had discovered the body of Uie old beggar, who was 
asking charity in the village the preceding day, lying in very sliallow 
water, quite dead. Such then, was tlie end of William Spowage.” 

Having thus gone over and {!>laced in strong contrast the.bulk 
of the literary ^changes of \he present day, their spirit and their 
probable results, \we proceed to the remaining portion of our 
task,—the cheap ysheets, and the reprints of standard works of 
literature. In tj/^se we have die most unqualified satisfaction. 
If we were to draw our opinion df the morals, no less than of the 
literary taste 6f the time, from tlie .trumpery and tinsel character 
of the publications, which we have here found it necessary to 
condemn, we should necessarily pronounce the age to be both fi*ivo- 
Iqus and corrupt. We .should regard it as devoted to mere dissi¬ 
pation and heartless folly: we »iould suppose that every thing 
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like the plain old English character was gone; that we were 
arrived at that stage of national luxury, that corruption of morals 
and of taste, which all histoir has shown to precede a national 
decline, lliis, however, would be unjust. That a •corruption 
of taste and manners, of morals, and modes of thinking, do€>s 
exist in this country, as it mi\st among all wealthy nations, is 
too true: but we have only to turn to tlie publications which cir¬ 
culate amongst the middle classes, amongst the vast mass of those 
who may be said to afford a true sam^ne of the majority—and 
we shall be at once convinced that tliis corruption is compara¬ 
tively partial. We shall see that the frivolous and heartless pro¬ 
ductions, so much puffed and p^aded, by reviewers and publishers, 
are merely addressed to the frivolous and the heartless; and thkt 
there is an ample demand, from the thinking, the inquiring, the 
sober and the religious public, for works of a higher and a better 
class. There never was a time, when a greater number of ex¬ 
cellent volumes was diffused through the families of the middle 
classes in this country, and, as we have already said, when the 
influence of sound reading <md enauiry extended itself ijp far 
down into the very cottages and dwellings of the poor. Litera¬ 
ture has been mane as cheap and accessible as it was possible for 
an extensive demand, stereotyping, and steam-presses to make it. 
A multitude of sheets, containing a mass of the most valuable ih- 
fbnflation, and distinguished by a high moral lone, have been 
circulated at tlie price of one penny, or tliree halfpence, each, 
and have thus been enabled to make their way, for the first time, 
through the lowest alleys of crowded cities, through field and 
forest, and over moor and mountain, to the huts of the labourer, 
the miner, the shepherd, and the fisherman. Nor has the infor¬ 
mation, conveyed in such publications as the Penny Magazine,* 
and Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal, been confined solely to the 
poor. These works have been emphatically gleaners ,—gleaners 
from all books of art, science, philosophy, and general literature: 
they have collected facts, that lay wide asunder, and beyond the 
reacji of thousands; and they have, by this means, recommended 
themselves to the attention of persons in every rank of society. 
In f^t, they have attempted, and we think, successfully, to awaken 
a spirit of enquiry, and a more intellectual tone of feeling, in 
society. Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal, in particular, contains 
articles on morals, social manners, historical, and even antiqua¬ 
rian, subjects, of the most int^^ting description; and, as a 

* We are glad of this opportunity to correct an unintentional error in the first 
number of this Review. The remarks, made at page 173, in disparagement of the 
«nny Magazine, were intended for another publication. They certainly do not 
•Ppfy to the « Penny Magazine.” 
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proof of its populari^, can already boast, that it circulates the 
enormous number of upwards of seventy thousand copies per 
week. 

This, thfen, is a literary fashion evidently pregnant with the 
most jmportant consequences to the community: die other, and 
the last which we have to notice,-.-the reprints of standard works 
ill jTionthly volumes, is not less remarkable, eidier as an indica¬ 
tion of popidar taste, or hs tending still farther to regulate and 
improve it. This mode of publication was first attempted in the 
small Cyclopaedias, or Libraries. There was the * Family,* the 
‘ Classical,' the ‘ Sunday,’ and the ‘ Novellist’s Libraries; the 
‘ Library of Romance,’ of, ‘ Entertaining Knowledge,’ of ‘ Use¬ 
ful Knowledge,’ of ‘ Natural Histo^;’ Constable’s Miscellany,’ 
‘ Lardner’s Cabinet Library,’ and ‘ (Jabinet Cyclopaedia,* &c. &c.: 
and these, by a very natural transidon, led to the adoption of 
that plan, which is likely to lay a more lasting and beneficiai hold 
on the public mind,—the reprints of some ot the best works of 
our standard English writers. This important change com- 
menopd with the Waverly Novels, alid has been pursued through 
ail th(j works of Sir Walter Scott. We have already had, under 
this system, handsome editions of the works of Byron, Crabbe, 
Shakspeare, Milton, and Coleridge: we have in progress, those 
of*Cowper, Wordsworth, Pope, Adam Smith, Jeremy Bentham, 
and others; and we are already informed, tliat these are to be 
followed by a series of what die publisher calls our * Imperial 
Classics,* to commence with Burnet’s ‘ History of His Oivn 
Times* It is evident that a more general acquaintance with the 
works of our best writers, will be the necessary consequence of 
this fortunate innovation. 

As we have mentioned the reprints of our standard writers, we 
cannot part from the subject, without noticing, among those 
which have already appear^, ‘ The Life, Letters, and Poetical 
Works of Cowper.’ The subject, indeed, is one, to which, on a 
future occasion, we shall probably revert in a separate article. 
In the meantime, however, we tannot forbear adverting to it in 
a few concluding remarks; ^or it is too closely connected wnth 
our present topic, to be entirely passed over in silence. It is, in 
fact, by such publications as this, that we are enabled to vindicate 
the national tasty and to prove, that, with all the meretricious 
frivolity of certain classes, EnglaiM is still sound at heart, still 
full of happy {did intelligent ramili|s, where every thing that is 
simple, every tiling that is pure, every diing*that is characterized 
by sound sense, and sound morality, is yet valued and enjoyed. 

Wliat a striking contrast, indeea, does the spirit, and even the 
outward form, of these volumes presen^ to the spirit and fashiop 
of the works, which we were lately noticing ? There, all was showy 
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and unsubstantial. ITiere wanted the heart and the soul of 
sound writing: the breathings of pure domestic affection, and tlic 
aspirings after tiie improvement of the race. We read for the 
most part without satisfaction, and oflen with disgust, But here, 
we find ourselves, at once, in the very sanctuary of domestic love, 
amongst spirits of intelligence,^and beings of unyitiated iiastes. 
We feel around us an atmosphere of true English worth. The 
personages recommended to our admiration are worthy of it; they 
are specimens of the true gentility of England; simple, yet 
elegant, living in the very heart of peace, in the beautiful retire¬ 
ments of our fair country, with books, and music, and hospitality, 
and refined enjoyments about them; while the chief character is 
ewer employed on subjects calculated to crown him with a ])ure 
immortality, and become an everlasting legacy of high thoughts 
and ennobling feelings to future generations. What a contrast 
is here! And yet, it is in tliis very contrast that we discover the 
proudest vindication of the taste and character of the people. If 
there are some, who sigh over the tawdry and unmeaning trash, 
which we have had occasion U> condemn, there arc more who feel 
their minds exalted, and their spirits raised, above “ the eartli that 
compasseth them,” by the “ sweet songs” of Cowper. ‘With 
these, who are emphatically the nation, his name is as “a house¬ 
hold wordhis song and his sufferings are entwined in tlieir 
affections; and tliey hail the fortunate occasion^ which is about 
to make his virtuous musings “ familiar things” among their 
families. 

We^liave no design to institute a comparison between the two 
editions of Cowper, simultaneously issuing from the press. 
Southey’s is the one before us, and as we liave not seen the other, 
it is the only one of which we can be expected to speak. On die 
editor’s qumifications for his task, it would be superfluous to 
dwell. In a knowledge of English literature he is second to 
none; his industiy is proverbial; and from his poetical and do¬ 
mestic tastes, he is the very man to comprehend, and do justice 
to, Co^^er. Yet, we felt not theJuU extent of Southey’s jxiwcrs, 
of hLs inde&ti^able dbpqsition,jand,«when uninfluenced by any 
immediate religious or political antipatlw, of hiS||cahdid and discri¬ 
minating spirit, until we had risen from the perusal of these 
volumes. Besides the life of Cowper, we have biographical 
notices of each distinguished centemporary th^caipe within its 
sphere, together with a mass of notes, which, in thc^depth of their 
research, and the interesting ftature of their details, have been 
seldom surpassed. At every point, the writer has prepared us to 
take a just view of the position of the man, and of the labours of the 
poet. In the history of^English poetry, suggested by the mention of 
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The Taski in the ration of the various incidents, and the intro¬ 
duction of the various characters, which occupy his attention, 
the same depth of judgment, the same extent ana accuracy^’of in¬ 
formation,•and, above all, the same practical wisdom and kind¬ 
liness of feeling, are every where discernible. Thus, without at¬ 
tempting to magnify the talents, or conceal the ^^ibles of Hayley, 
he contrives to interest us in that writer's character, and to place 
him in that* beautiful siluatiou, where, from the very absence of 
all literary jeaJousr, he at once makes his way to our affections. 
The scene is at Eartham, the beautiful residence of Hayley, in 
the neighbourhood of the southern coast.* It is in tlie day of 
Cowppr’s literary supremacy; yet he and his Mary are I’eceived 
aftd entertained tliere, with a cordiality, and a rejoicing sympathy, 
unexampled in the history of letters,—and this, by the very man, 
who feels that his own reputation is, at the same moment, waning 
before tlie brightness that encompasseth his guest! In the life of 
Cowper, few things have struck us so forcibly, as the many delight¬ 
ful friendships, with which Providence, as it to counterbalance the 
melancholy influence of his menttd malady, continued to sur¬ 
round him. As one consoler of his dreary hours died, another 
invariably sprung up: and it would, perhaps, be difficult to find 
a piece of biography which brings before us such an assemblage 
OT charming characters as we here meet with. There are Mary 
Unwin, her son, the Tlirockmortons, Lady Austin, Lady Hes- 
Iceth, Johnny of Norfolk, Hill, Rose, Bull, Hayley and his son, 
Walter Bagot, and the rest. And where, indeed, is the novel, 
which contains such deeply interesti^ matter ? TTie ^oung 
bri^t life of the youthftil poet in Lonim, with lus Temple asso¬ 
ciates, Thurlow, Hill, and others; his literary associates, Colman, 
Lloyd, Thornton, and Churdiill; those two fair and sunny 
creatures, hk cousins, Hairiet and Theodora Cowper; and the 
attachment between Theodora and himself, which though pre¬ 
vented, by wise parental authority, from proceeding to marriage, 
produced an inddible impression on the mind of the poet, and, 
in the lady, one of the most beautiful and inextinguishable in¬ 
stances of devi^ion united with .prudence, t^n record. Ihen 
the dark cliapter lof his agony aTOUt the office in the House of 
Lords, and the mental aberratbn consequent upon it: the attempt 
at auieide, and dto life-kmg despondency. We know of nothing 
more romantic, ^oore absorbing,* or more solemnly impressive. 
Again, how k^ely are the characters that rise up to console and 
cheer thk sensitive and intellectual being* through the retired 
paths of life. Look at Lady Austin, and see, in her example, 


* It is now the pit^rty of Mrs. HuskUson. 
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what we often owe to woman in the privacy of the world. With¬ 
out her we should have lost The Task, “ John Gilpin,” and 
the “ Translation of Homer;” and Cowper, witli all the ino^i- 
ficent stores and feelings of his beauteous mind, would^ probably, 
have passed away into oblivion. Without tlie miwearied care, 
and watchful devotion of Mary^Unwin^ and tlic open hand and 
hearJr of Lady Hesketh, the same result must have ftnlowed. These 
are tlie women whose names have a title to be recorded, wh58e 
portraits, speaking still of the virtues of the departed, deserve to 
4)e in the hands oi the rising generation. The character of Lady 
Hesketh in particular, as every where presented in these volumes, 
full, as it is, of generosity and good>sense, strikes us as one pf the 
i.uost beailtiful and finely balanced, which we recollect to hate 
met with. And then, in addition to all this, we have thp radiant 
spirit of. Johnny of Norfolk at hand, ready to administer afiec- 
tionately to all the wishes of his illustrious kinsman; Romney, the 
artist, and Hurdis, the poet, sharing their society; and Charlotte 
Smith wdting her “‘Old Manor House” in the morning, and 
readinj^ the composition of the day for tlieir amusement die 
evening. 

(, But It is time to present our readers with an extract from this 
. interesting work. The following is the substance of a letter to 
Mr. Southey, from a gentleman who withholds his name for vefV 
satisfactory reasons. It is new matter, and of a*kind wliich will 
show what materials of romance may be found among tlie inci¬ 
dents of real life. 

“ Jojin Cowper, the brotlier of the poet, was, in his boyhood, the school¬ 
fellow and early companion of my own father, and continued to be his 
most intimate and valued friend, till bis early career was terminated, by 
the death recorded in his brother's letters. My father had the strongest 
aiTection for John Cowpei*’s memory, and seldom talked of him without 
stt^h sorrow for his loss, as made him willing to avoid the subject; but 1 
wdl mmember that, when, at the age of fourteen or fifteen, 1 once was 
running with a shilling to the door to have my fortune told by some 
travelling gipsies, then begging at it, my father stopped me, and, with 
more seriousness than I expected, be^ugbt me to give him my solemn 
promise, that, as long as I lived, 1 would nfiver indulge that idle curitjsity. 
Qf course 1 did so, and 6Dquire<l the reason ; as be might be sure 1 was 
not siyierstitioos enough to believe, and litnst know it was, at most, but an 
idjle and innocent piece of nonsense, lie told me ^e reason was, the 
effect such predictions had in -afieiwlife, and in honr^f weakness, after 
some casud circumstance, perhaps, had proved true, wie then told me 
' the following story of John Cowper, under circumstances which made 
such an impression on my mind, that 1 can trust my memory, spite of 
the intervening period of nearly fifty years; but, in truth, it has never 
been out of my thoughts. 

“ John Cowper and my father, were both, when children, at a prepara- 
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tory school, at Felstead, in (I think) Essex. They both together enquired 
their future fortunes, from a travelling gipsey tinker, who came to beg at 
the school, and in an old soldiers red coat. He was a man, and not an 
old woman, as it seems the poet Cowper had been told. My father said, 
that his owiH share of the prophecy was common-place nonsense, which 
he forgot; but that it was prcaicted to Cowper, that he would only remain 
a very short time at Felstead, and would, after leaving it, be sent to a 
larjfer school; that he would go to the University, and, before he left it, 
would form «in attachment strong enough to give him much disa])point- 
ment, as it would nofbe mutual; that he would not marry before he was 
thirty, but that, after that age, his fate became obscure, and the lines of 
his hand showed no more prognostics of futurity.” It actually happened, 
from some family accident which I have forgot, but, 1 believe, the illness 
and d^ath of a near relative, that John Cowper was summoned to go home, 
W a servant who came express. There was nothing very marvellous in 
this coincidence, even supposing it accidental, or in the itinerant prophet 
having heard of some such illness. Cowper, too, did not return to 
Felstead, but was sent, I think, to Eton. My father, who was not an 
Etonian, continued, I believe, to hear from him ; but, at all events, they 
again met at the University, where their intimacy was not only renewed, 
but ^mented by the most cordial friendship. It continued after my father 
left Cambridge, where, if I did not misunderstand him, Cowper continued, 
at leSt occasionally, to reside. They saw each other continually, corres¬ 
ponded with each other, and belonged to a set of young ftiends, who, 
after leaving college, met by agreement annually, for three weeks or a 
month, at Grantham; and some of them hunted. My father married in 
a few years, and John Cowper more than once accompanied him and my 

mother into - - ♦ In these visits, he contrived to accomplish another 

part of the prediction, by becoming much attached to a younger sister of 
my father’s, who assuredly did not return his affection. All the^ coin¬ 
cidences made an impression on John Cowper’s imagination, and he often 
reminded my father of their interview with the pedlar at Felstead. When 
Cowper approached the age of thirty, I think, or at least, that which the 

g ’psey fixed as the term of his prediction, my father saw him again at 
ambrid^c, I believe on his way to town. Cowper was walking with 
him in one of the college gardens, in one of the avenues where thee gate 
was open in front of them, and suddenly interrupted the conversation by 
exclaiming, * Did you see that man puss ?’ My father, who observed 
nothing, asked him what man he meant? John Cowper replied, ■'Ttie 
very man yon and 1 met at Felstcdd, and in a soldiev’s jacket. [ saw 
him pass the gate.' * They both ran to it, but in the pc^c road saw ni^ 
such person. Cowper said, ' It is a warning—^you know he could pre¬ 
dict nothing of me after my thirtieth year.’ He mentioned this more 
than once, while nw father remained in Cambridge, though not apparently 
dejected, and, IdSelieve, in tolerable health. The real circumstances thus 
detailed, were, probably, known only to themselves; and John Cowper 
does not seem to have made mention of them, except in such illusions as 
gave rise to the vague reports which his brother disbelieved. It was, 
however, the last time that my father saw his friend. He sickened, 
whether from the prediction, or/rom some natural cause; and, surrounded 
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by zealous religionists, eager for what is called a conversion, his old and 
tried friends were never apprised of his danger, or their letteis replied to, 
till they were shocked by tne news of his death.” 

But it is necessary to draw to a conclusion. If, in* tlie early 
part of this paper, we beheld the literature of the day ^aduall v 
sinkin<T to repose on the tasteles^s and meretricious .novel of*hign 
life,—in the latter portion, we have had the satisfaction to see it 
rising to vigorous and healthful exertion, atid promising to confine 
the heartless details of still more heartless intrigues to the circles 
to w'hich they appear to be addressed. As we nave already said, 
we have no fear for the nation. Whatever may be the taste of 
the idle, the dissolute, and the voluptuous, that of the community 
is still sound; .and, while such books as Southey’s Cowper, arid 
the other reprints wdiich we have mentioned, can find circular 
tion, we h.ave little need to be apprehensive for the literary cha¬ 
racter of the people. 


Art. VI. —1. The Case of Maynooth College conaideredywith a 
History of the first establishment of that Seminary; an 
Account of the System of Education ‘purmigfi in it ; and a 
Review of the effect it has had on the character of the Roman 
Catholic Clergy of Ireland. Dublin. 1836. 

2. Maynooth in 1834. By Eugene Francis O’Beirne, late Stu¬ 
dent at M.aynooth College. New Edition. Dublin. 1835. 
3*. Eighth Report on Education in Ireland, with the Appendix. 
Ordered by the House of Commons to be printed, 19th June 
1827. 

TT is curious to observe the difFef^nt tone and temper, in which, 
^ as two opposite forces combine to produce a diagonal motion, 
the writers of the two pamphlets before us struggle towards 
the same object, openly avowed in the one, and scarcely concealed 
in the other. The first is a well<nade little book, swelled out, 
by means of large type and spacious margin, tp ninety clear 
pages— professing to draw its information from the most authen¬ 
tic sources, and Meeting the utmost moderation in its statements; 
although, with a due msregard for the ordinary rules of logical 
deduction, its conclusions are bigoted and unfair in^heJast degree. 
The writer has not thought proper to give his nam^ and we nave 
not heard anything, with regtflrd to me authorship, sufficiently 
probable to warrant the trouble of a conjecture. The second is 
the very^ reverse, in almost eveiy particular. With less of pre- 
^tension in its exterior, it is all msolence, bluster, and abuse, 
VOL. 11 . —NO. in. K 
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from the beginning to the end: the statements, almost without 
an exception, are groundless, or distorted; and a total disregard 
of truth is visible in every page. Yet, this insolent tirade is in 
fact a corrected edition, from which, “ in deference to the puncti¬ 
lious judgment of the most influential Dublin publishers,”* it 
was found necrasaiyto exclude a great deal of disgusting ribaldry, 
whicii they were ashamed to givd the public with the sanction of 
their iiamcf. In its present form, does it not speak volumes for 
th^unctilious judgment of the “ influential Dublin publishers?” 

The pamphlet bears on its title-page the name of Eugene 
Francis O’Beirne, late student at Maynooth College: but it is 
commonly believed not to have been written by him, and the 
report of his own friends pronounces it “ the ingenious device” 
of a gentleman, who has since given some of his own produc¬ 
tions to* the public, under a much higher name than that of 
Eugene Francis O’Beirne. The intemperate scurrility, however, 
winch is here put into the mouth of the alleged author, betrays 
too much knowledge of the rule, “ reddere personie convenientia 
cuique,” to allow us to suppose, fqr a moment, that it can have 
been written by the avowed author of the clumsy “ Encyclical 
Letter of Gregory the Sixteenth.” How unnatural, how diseased 
the state of religious feeling in these countries, w’hen a malig¬ 
nant hatred of the Catholic Religion is a sure passport to patron¬ 
age and reward^! No matter how worthless or insignificant the 
individual—a degraded priest, or an expelled student,—talent 
can be purchased—character and credit forgot or assumed— 
truth and virtue dispensed with altogether I Let him but go 
tlirough die idle ceremony of turning his back on the Church 
which has already discarded him, and he becomes at once an 
instrument fitted for all the purposes of its enejuies ! 

Before we proceed to examine the particulai- merits of the 
pamphlets before us, it may be as well to enquire, for a moment, 
into the decency of the attack which we are about to repel. May- 
noodi College is undoubtedly a public establishment, open to the 
inspection, and subject to the upimadversions, of the public: but 
if it shall turn out, that jhe very support which it receives is 
scarcely bettertlijin an insult, that, where much is required, little 
only is granted, and that, while the relimon of one-eighth of 
the Irish population revels in the luxury of state provision, that 
of the whole r^.iaining portion js left in comparative wretched¬ 
ness and d^gi^tion, the reader may, perhaps, be tempted to 
enquire wilder the attacks, that have beep levelled against this 
solitary Catholic establishment, come with a very good grace 
fi'pm thp members of the favoured minority. The Catholics of 
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Ireland constitute seven-eighths of the entire population; and 
though their portion of the general burdens of the country is 
not m the exact ratio of their number, yet that number will 
enable us to form some idea of the amount of their contributions 
to the purposes of tlie state. Of course, they have a right to 
expect a proportionate share of advantages in return. But that 
share they do not receive: anS it is past endurance, therefore, 
that the very persons who profit most largely by this injustif^e, 
should turn round upon their defrauded countrymen, and endea¬ 
vour, by their calumnies, to deprive them even of the paltry 
pittance that is doled out to them. We subjoin a few items, 
which may startle the most hardened upholder of the present 
outrageously disproportioned application of Ecclesiastical lleve^ 
nues, and other funds, appropriated to the support of Protest¬ 
antism. 

* Estimated amount of the Tithe Compositions of 

Ireland - - - £668,888 14 2 

f Estimated Income of the Irish Ecclesiastical Com¬ 
missioners - - - - 83,440 3 3 

J Net Amount of Episcopal Revenue in Ireland, on an • 

average of three years, ending Dec. 31 st, 1831 128,808 8* 3 

Between 1802 and 1834, the following sums were ex¬ 
pended :—§ 

Protestant Charter-Schools - - 741,773 0 0* 

Foundling Hospitals - - - %99,295 0 0 

Between 1802 and 1831:— 

II Society for Discountenancing Vice - 124,721 0 0 

Between 1802 and 1824:— 

<|f Grants to the Board of First Fruits - 595,382 0 0 

*• Koyd Bounty - - - 25,400 0 0 

So far, the expenditure is purely Irish,* and strictly Protestant. 

Net Income of the Sinecure llectones in England and 

Wales - - - - jg 17,095 

Ditto, of Archiepiscopal and Episcopal Sees - 160,292 

Ditto, of Cathedral and Collegiate Churches - 208,289 

Ditto, of Separate Revenue of pignitaries - 66,405 

Ditto, of Benefices, with or without the cure of 
souls • • - 3,055,451 

♦ Total Revenue, £3,507,532 

* Return ordered 16th April 1835. • f Ibid. 

t Return ordered 28th August 1833. 

§ Return ordered 18th April 1834. ' || Ibid. If Ibid. 

•* MiKcellaneous Estimate, 1836.—ITie number of Dissenters is 494372.-— 
(Paper ordered 14th August 1834.) Thus, while the Protestant Disscniers ia Ire¬ 
land scarcely reach to one-fiftccnth of the number of their Catholic fellow-country¬ 
men, they receive annually three times the sum voted to the latter. This dispropor¬ 
tion, however, is trifling compared with that noticed above. 

* Report of Commiasionen of Ecclesiastical Revenues. a 2 
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f Money expended in purchasing Lands and Glebes for 
the* Poor Clergy in England, between 1800 and 1831 
Commissioners for Building Churches:— 

1834 

* 1835 

, 1836 

Ditk),—Scotland:— , 

1834 

• * 1836 

§ Additional Churches, (Great Britain) 1834 
}| Additional Ecclesiastical Establishments in the W. Indies: 

1834 

1835 

. • 1836 

^ Kebuilding Chapels in Jamaica, 1835 


1,607,650 


6,000 

3,000 

3,000 


1,544 

1,431 

40,000 


19.800 

20.800 
20,300 
12,750 


Opposite to this enormous array of Protestant expenditure, we 
find trie single, solitary sum annually voted by Parliament— 

Education of the Roman Catholic Clergy of Ireland, £8,928. 

Here is a specimen of tlie equal rights enjoyed under the 
Britrsh Constitution !! 


Tg obviate the possibility of cavil, we have abstained from 
noticing the revenues of Trinity College, Dublin; because 
^tholics are admitted to a small share of the advantages it 
affords; and, a§ die Maynootli Grant is exclusively for the Irish 
Catholic Clergy, in making the contrast, we shall omit alto¬ 
gether the items of expenditure which are not strictly Irish. 

If we divide equally over the intermediate years the entire 
sums granted to Charter-schools, Foundling Hospitals, the Society 
for tlie Suppression of Vice, and the Board of First-Fruits, and 
take the sum of the separate items applied annually to tlio sup¬ 
port of Protestantism in Ireland, we snail arrive at the astound- 
mg, and apparently incredible fact, tlint, under the free and 
equal laws of Britain, the State approphiates, for the sup¬ 
port OF THE RELIGION OF ONK-EIGHTH OP THE ENTIRE POPU¬ 
LATION, ABOVE ONE HUNDRED AND SEVEN TIMES THE SUM 
ANNUALLY VOTED TO THE REMAINING SEVEN-EIGHTHS. Or, 
confining oursplves to particular items of die same order, if, widi 
the amount of public money granted to Maynooth College, 
from its foundation, in 1795, to the present year, we compare die 
CTants made to the Protestant Charter-schools alone^ we shall 
find that the y’inn voted, in a period of thirty-two years, for 
the maintenance of this bungling, ill-managed, and atrocious 


t Betum ordered 28th August 1833. 

I Paper ordered to be printed, 18th July 1836. 
§ Paper ordered to be printed 18th July, 1886. 


I Ibid. 


f Ibid, 
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system, is not far from three times tlte amount^ which, up to the 
present time-) the British Parliament has dealt out by annual 
votes, for the support of this solitary Catholic Institution, amid 
the growling bigotry, or contemptuous indifference, of the invete¬ 
rate enemies of Catholics. • 

And yet this grant, as the ptiblic knows, is neither permanent 
in its nature, nor uncontrolled in its application. Jt is held* on 
the precarious tenure of an annual vote of jhe House of Com¬ 
mons ; and is subject, not only to the management of Trustees and 
Visitors appoint^ by act ot Parliament, but also to the rigorous 
scrutiny of the Board of Public Accounts. If this annual vote 
were a matter of mere routine, the system, though uiigi’acious, 
might yet be tolerable. But it is the very reverse. More of 
insult and calumny, and misrepresentation, has been disgorged 
against the Catholic religion, in the stupid debates upon tins 
jmltry grant, than on any other subject that has been introduced 
to the notice of the House; and many a time, while writhing 
under some of these jwriodical inflictions, we have found it diffi¬ 
cult to regard the College in any other light than as an appefldagc 
of the State, which is supported, simply that it may be the creature 
of its insolent caprice, or the butt of its bigoted malignity. 

It could hardly be expected, that any establishment should 
rise to great literary distinction, when left to ils own resources, 
particularly, if they were narrow, or inadequate to the demands 
upon it: still less, under the jealous eye of a suspicious and illi¬ 
beral taskmaster. The same arts, which fled belorc the oppres¬ 
sion of the barbarian, returned to light under the fostering muni¬ 
ficence of Leo; and, in every age, the enlightened patronage of 
the monarch has invariably called all tlie energies ot genius into 
action. The lot of Maynooth College, however, has been cast in 
another urn. The reader will recollect the situation of British poli¬ 
tics, at the period of its foundation,—the long series of misfortunes 
which had attended the British arms, the loss of the North 
American coloni(*s, the gloomy aspect of Continental affairs, the 
still more formidable union whicU prevailed at home, and, above 
all, the gathering spirit of disaffbfction*which, to the knowledge of 
the government, was spreading among all classes m Ireland. Under 
such circumstances, no one can mistake the soundness of the policy, 
which sought, by concessions to the Catholic party, at once to 
secure a claim to their gradtud^ and excite the’^aJbusy of their 
Presbyterian confederates. But* if the desire of securing the 
gratitude of the Catholic party were sincere, it is to be regrett^, 
that the kindly policy, which prompted the boon in the first in¬ 
stance, was defeated by the cold inmfference which left the young 
Institution to contend, unassisted, with the difficulties inseparable 
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from its early labours, and the virulent opposition which it en¬ 
countered from every qiuirter. All its movements were observed 
with suspicion—its loyalty on the one hand, its sincerity on the 
other. Its energies were cramped by this perpetual surveillance. 
Improvements, from time to time, becoming necessary or desir¬ 
able,* were left untried, for want of means to make me experi- 
mjeut. Once, indeed, under the administration of die Duke of 
Bedford, £5000 were toted for the execution of some projected 
improvement Biit the hope inspired by this indulgence was 
again bhisted—the application for a renewal of this grant w'as 
unsuccessful; and the College, aldioiigh confessedly incompetent 
to supply the wants of the Catholic Mission of Ireland, has been 
suffered to struggle on, with the same inadequate resources. 
Plencc, Jthe original bounty of Parliament, inconsiderable as it 
was, has been m jiart diverted from its primitive purpose. The 
fun^, allotted for the education of the candidates for the priesthood, 
were necessarily, as the numbers began to encrease, employed in 
erecting new buildings for their reception; and it is a positive fact, 
tliatcithe extensive pile of building, ■in which the students of May- 
nootli are now accommodated, has been raised by die hard-wrought 
economy of years, from the narrow means doled out annually by 
government. Even supposing, therefore, diat, in the practical 
details of die Cpllegiate system, anything objectionable should be 
discovered, it is easy to see to whom the deficiency is to be attri¬ 
buted. If more has not been done, the fault lies with diose 
whose bigotry has been a drag-chain on die liberality or justice 
of the legislature; and, far from exposing, they shoidd rather 
fling their mande over, defects, wliich are, indisputably, of their 
own creation. 

But it is time to turn to the pamphlets. From a sort of apadiy 
which we have often liad occasion to observe, wliere a body, not 
individuals, was concerned, no notice seems to have been taken 
of them, by any member of the establishment thus violently as¬ 
sailed. Indeed!, few would be willing to lower diemselves into 
collision with the scurrility which characterizes the latter of the 
two. At hom^;, where tb^ cireumstances of die case, and the 
real cliaracter of the Institution are known, this silence produces 
comparadvely little mischief. But, at a distance from the source 
of informafton, many may be destitute of the means, many also 
of die inclinat^, to investigate *die truth; and diis, therefore, 
no less than tHe tone of cool, unblushing assurance, in which the 
charges against the College are pul forward*, must be our apology 
for devotmg some pages of the present number to their exa¬ 
mination. 

One w'ord before we proceed farther, with regard to die degree 
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of credit due to the statements contained in Maynooth in 1884.*’ 
The alleged author was a student of the College for somewhat 
more than a year>and>4i>half; having passed through the Christ- 
nias and Summer Terms of the iuietoric, and Sie* Christmas 
Term of the Logic, year. At the end of this short cours^ die 
details of which were very unpromising, he was •expelled from 
the College; and seems to have employed the period which l^tas 
since elapsed, in seeking redress, or, more proper^, revenge, 
having appealed to the Lord Lieutenant^ to’ine Visitors, to the 
Parliament, and, in several forms, to the public at large. 
Under any circumstances, a statement coming from such a quar¬ 
ter, should be received with suspicion. however, the writer 
had possessed tact enough, to adopt' a tone of moderation, add 
consider well how far he might push his accusation,, without 
destroying all semblance of probability; if he had not, by the 
looseness of Ills argument, no less than the virulence of his invec¬ 
tive, stamped upon the motives of his protege undoubted evi¬ 
dence of an anxiety to abuse, rather than to examine, to gratify 
personal feelings, rather thanrto give the public a credible state¬ 
ment of abuses which called for correction, he might have^one 
a good way in disarming tliis natural distrust, and seemed some 
chance of a patient reading, if not of sympathy, for his imagined 
wrongs. But, as it is, we conceive it impossibly that any man, 
no matter how bigoted, should read even a few pages, without 
seeing through tlie flimsy veil which has been flung over his 
motives, and which, flimsy as it is, was adopted in tliis second 
edition, as the reader will remember, only “ in deference to the 
punctilious judgment” of the Orange publishers of Dublin! The 
writer, indeed, who had the boldness to^ charge the whole body 
of Superioi's and Professors with deliberate perjury, and the no 
less odious crime, subornation of perjury,* cannot be expected 
to feel much delicacy with regard to the less statutable offences of 
mnorance and intolerance: and it would be idle, indeed, to look 
mr much regard to truth in one, who is unbluslung enough to 
represent the whole body of students, as lost so completely to 
every feeling of honour and moral dignity, that “,he never knew 
a dangerous syllable dropped in the presence <3f three students, 
of which die Dean did not gain cognizance.”j-—Even in mere 
matters of ^t, he has not taken the trouble to guard against 
obvious and palpable contradictions. , He decid^j^, for example, 
as from his own knowledge,:}^ on the merits of Professors whose 
classes, even fromhis*own account, he never could have dltended: 
he expresses his opinions of lectures, at which he never was present; 
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perverts, or misquotes statutes, with which every one connected 
with the CoUege is acquainted; and represents the Vice-Presi¬ 
dent as holding the chair of Scripture, which, had he felt any 
concern fa/ accuracy, he might easily have ascertained to be un¬ 
true I Altogether, we have seldom seen a book which better 
deseires die epigram, written foK the once notorious Sir Natha¬ 
niel Wraxall— 

t 

'** Men, measures, seasons, scenes, and facts all, 

' Misquoting, misstating, 

Misplacing, misdating, 

Here lies -—— 

How 'unfortunate for the poor young man, diat he entrusted the 
“ making up of his materials” to persons who have manifested 
so little -consideration for his character for veracity ! We have 
introduced the pamphlet, therefore, into this paper, not because 
we conceive it possesses any individual weight, but because the 
charges which it puts forward—to some extent, indeed, divested 
of their gross and clumsy character—have been adopted, and 
retaMed, by other writers of more'hrt, tliough scarcely of more 
candour, than the author of ** Maynooth in 1834.” 

The arrangement, at least, whatever mav be its other merits, 
of “ the case of Mavnooth College considered,” is orderly and 
methodical; and, feeling satisfied that the best defence of the 
College is a plain statement of its entire system, we shall extract, 
or condense the account given by this writer, hostile though he 
be, adding only such observations, as may be casually suggested, 
or called forth by his not unfrequent misrepresentations. The 
pamphlet is divided into three parts;—a histoiy of the circum¬ 
stances which led to the foundation of the College; an account 
of the system of education pursued in it; and a review of the 
effect it has produced upon the character of the Catholic Clergy 
of Ireland. The first part, as regarding a period anterior to the 
foundation of the College, has no reference to its present cha¬ 
racter. Although, therefore, the statements contained in it are 
somewhat loose and inaccurate* we shall not stop to examine it; 
but proceed at nnce to thd second, which details the system of 
education. The following is the author’s account of die discipline 
and government of the College:— 

** The superintendence and instruq|ion of the students are committed 
to the following Qfficere and Professors;—the President, Vice-President, 
Senior and Junior Dean, Prefect of, the Dunboyne Establishment 
Bursar, tfiree Professors of Theology, a Professor of Sacred Scripture 
and Hebrew, one of Natural, and one of Moral Philosophy, one of 
Rhetoric, one of Humanity, one of English Elocution and French, and 
one of Irish. 
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“ The College is governed by statutes, drawn up by the Trustees, 
and submitted to the approval of the Lord Lieutenant. These were 
first compiled and published in the year 1800. They were afterwards 
altered and enlarged in the year 1820. The former are to»be found 
in the Parliamentary papers relative to Maynooth, printed in 1808 : 
the latter arc given in the appendix to the eighth reporj; of the Com¬ 
missioners in the year 1826. Thehe is also a * Rule of Piety and of 
Domestic Discipline,’ which is in a great measure taken fr^m the laws 
of the Irish College at Rome, the Collegium Ludovicinium. 

“ To the President is committed the general inspection of the whole 
establishment. It is his office to see that all the subordinate teachers 
are attentive to the discharge of their several duties. The power of 
expelling students for offences against the statutes is lodged in •him. 
He, also, on consulting with the Vice-President and Deans, determine!^ 
concerning the candidates for holy orders. And, at the meetings of 
the Board of the Trustees, he reports to them the state of the entire 
college. The salary annexed to this situation is £326 a-year: the 
Reverend M. Montague now holds the office. He was educated in the 
College, and has never left it. 

“ The Vice-President’s duty is to assist the President in his general 
inspection of the students, and, wfTen he is absent, or unable by illue^ to 
discharge his duties, to act as bis substitute, with the same powers. «His 
salary is £150 a-year. 

“ To the Senior and Junior Deans is committed the immediate 
superintendence of the discipline of the College; th^ attend to the 
morals, and watch the dispositions and conduct, of the students: they 
assist at the spiritual exercises 6f the community, and generally conduct 
what is technically termed the * Spiritual Retreat,’ which takes place 
twice in the year; once, early in September, and again at the period 
of ordination. The Retreat lasts for five days, during the whole of 
which period, a silence, for the purpose of religious meditation, is ob¬ 
served by the students, and exhortations are given to them by one of 
the Deans, on the peculiar virtues becomiifg the clerical office. One 
of the Deans also usually accompanies the students in their public 
walks; and, in fact, they have the charge of the students, while not at¬ 
tending the lectures of their Professors. The Senior Dean receives 
£122 a-year: the Junior £112.”—pp. 30-32. 

“ The students rise at five in the summer, and at six in the winter, 
months. They assemble in chapel fqr morning prayer, after which they 
pursue their studies till eight, at w'hich hour they attend mass. They 
then breakfast; and are at liberty to amuse themselves until half past 
nine; from that time, they prosecute their studies until half past ten, 
when they assemble in the different; lecture rooms, and attend the Pro¬ 
fessors for one hour; after which, hdf an hour is set apa.'t for recreation. 
At twelve, study is resumed for two hours ? from two till throe, they 
attend their several lectures: they then dine, and are at liberty to 
amuse themselves until five. Their studies, either in private or in class, 
are then^resumed, and are continued until eight, when another hour is 
set apart for recreation. At nine they assemble for the night prayer j 
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after which, they retire to their respective rooms, and are required to 
be iu bed at ten o’clock. Wednesdays and Saturdays may be considered 
as half holidays. 

“ The students are required to maintain silence during the hours of 
study, of lecture, and of meals, and also from the time of night prayer, 
when they retire to their rooms, until after morning prayer of the 
ensuing day. *The hours of recredtion, rather less than four in each 
day, are th^e only in which they are at full liberty to speak, during five 
days of the*week. On Wednesdays and Saturdays, and other occasional 
vacant days, the liberty of speaking is less restneted. During the 
* Spiritual Retreat,’ an unbroken silence is observed for five days. At 
these periods the time is generally spent in prayer, in spiritual reading, 
in exercises of piety, and in attending to spiritual instructions, which are 
^iven to the students in the chapel. A portion of the day is allowed 
for exercise, during which the students walk in solitary contemplation. 
A subject for meditation is given out on each day, and is explained 
gener^ly by the conductor of the Retreat, on the day following. The 
subjects are such as relate to the duties of clergymen; piety and moral 
duties, the observance of order, and the preparation for administering 
the rites and sacraments of the Roman Catholic Church. 

‘•In preserving, or enforcing disciflline, the ordinary mode of pro¬ 
ceeding is as follows:—Any student neglecting his duty, or habitually 
violating any of the rules of the College, is cited before the President, 
who privately admonishes him. If he is found to repeat the offence, 
fie is in like manner admonished a second, and a third time; and if, 
after the third Admonition, ho is found not to amend his conduct, 
he is liable to be removed from the College. There are other consi¬ 
derations, however, influencing the minds of the students, particularly 
the fear of exclusion from orders, which operates more powerfully in 
maintaining discipline, than any punishment to which the superiors of 
tlie house resort.” pp. 49-51. 

Taking tlie rraort even of an enemy, we can see nothing in all 
this deserving oi reprobation. On the contrary, we can scarcely 
imagine a course better calculated to fonn those habits of labour 
and self denial, wliich all must admit to be the portion of the 
Irish Priest; or to foster that spirit of virtue and piety, without 
which the clerical profession is.a curse in the land. And yet this 
is die discipline olwhich t^e w^rld has heard so much, and against 
which so man/charges have been made. It has been represented 
as intolerably severe—calculated to debase and illiberalize the 
mind, by the unbroken, and monkish silence which it imposes; 
rendering jthe College, in truth, the very counterpart of Pe- 
trarch’s 

“ Albergo di dolor, raadre d’ eqrori— 

Its government too has been “ denounced as arbitrary in the 
last degreq,”.and “ supported by a system of espionage,** which 
has, in &ct, made it ** an inquisition in the heart of a free coun- 
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try.” But in justice to the author before us» it must be ao- 
knowledged tliat he has little sliare in tliis representation. It 
lias been made by otliers; yet as tlie public have heard the charge, 
we deem it right that tliey should be made acquainted *witli the 
refutation, which every one, who knows any thing of tlie College, 
could supply. • , » * 

We should hai’dly, indeed, have imagined, tliat so tender an 
interest was taken in the comfort of the Catholic Clwgy, or of 
the candidates for tliat much abused office. 'It is complained, 
that the system just detailed, the regulations for rising, study, 
confinement, &c. are unreasonably severe. And tlien tlie silence— 
tlie cold comfortless silence 1 Considerate souls I It is, too 
much to require from those, whose portion for life will be to dis¬ 
charge all uie functions of a most laborious ministry; tg spend 
six, or eight, or ten hours in unbroken attendance to the duties 
of the confessional; to rise at every hour of the night, in every 
season of tlie year, and every state of tlie weatlier, and travel dirough 
the pelting storm, to tenaer tlie consolations of religion at the 
bed of disease and death; in •one word, to tread one continued 
round of labour, the more irksome, perhaps, because silent ^nd 
unostentatious—it is too much to require of such men, during 
their preparatory course, tliat, after eight hours of the refreshing 
sleep which a laborious student can always command, they shall 
rise, during die winter months at six, ana the summer months at 
five, o’clock—that, for nine months in the year, on four days in 
each week (for “ Wednesdays and Saturdays may be considered 
as half holidays”) they shall devote to the studies of their pro¬ 
fession, in smnmer eight hours, and in winter seven, so arranged 
and distributed that die confinement shall never exceed two con¬ 
tinuous hours! , 

Some poppy-headed students, indeed, may consider this too 
much; but diere is no man diat ever laboured for eminence in 
any profession, who wiU not agree with us in pronouncing it 
a moderate, if not a luxurious, average of study. As to the 
silence, we think the propriety of observing it strictly, during the 
hours of study, devodon, and, abov9all, of sleep, so obvious, 
that we shall content ourselves with recommending die students 
of Maynooth College, to employ the “ unquiet litde member” 
usefully, during their four hours of daily recreation, their vacant 
days, their half holidays, and their vacations, confident tha^ at 
all the other periods, it will be, at least negatively, well employed, 
“ working no evil.” • * 

The Collegiate government is represented as despotic.— liie 
enforcement of discipline is committed to die President, Vice 
President and assisting superiors; but diey arc controlled by 
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what appears to us an admirable code of statutes; and every act 
is subject to the surveillance and reversal of higher powers. On 
this subject, we will give our readers an opportunity of forming 
some iciea of the temper which pervades all the cnarges, from 
the examination of one of the capital grounds of complaint, 
namely, that “ the President has usurped the power of expelling 
a member of die College, by his own authority; whereas it is ex¬ 
pressly provided by the Statute, that he should consult the coun¬ 
cil of professors,* and superiors before he proceeds to the last 
extremity, ita ut ne maximam pomam ipse solus inferatr^ There 
could not, perhaps, be a clearer instance of bad faith, than is dis¬ 
played in this accusation; for the very sentence of the statute, 
from which the last clause is extracted, vests the disputed power 
in die.person of the President. 


“ Fraudi maximae obnoxios exauctorato; absque capital! fraude si quid 
vel criminis admissum erit, vel praetermissum officii, cui rei rognos- 
ceiidae, coercendseque, alium nemincm preefecerimus, penes hunc culpss 
sestinmtio judicatioque rcnianeto; ita tamen ut ne maximam pcenam 
soliis inferat.” Cap. ii. s. iv. *« 

Or as it occurs in the audiorizcd translation given in the 
appendix, (p. 23.) 

“ Let him expel those guilty of offemes^ to which the penalty of ex~ 
•pulsion is annexed By the statutes; should any crime be committed, or 
any neglect of fluty occur, not enumerated among those offences which 
are punished by the statutes with expulsion, and for the cognizance 
and punishing of which we may have appointed no other person, be it 
his province to estimate and judge the offence, with this restriction, 
however, that he do not of himself alone inflict the highest penalty.” 

Hence, then, it is evident, that the power of the president to 
expel the refractory, instead of being usurped, as this writer 
would persuade us, is expressly recognized by the very statute 
to which he has appealed; and that the re :>tricting clause, brought 
forward to support his accusation, is applicable solely to those 
doubtful cases, in which the penalty of expulsion has not been 
awarded by the statutes.—WJien men can tlius venture to mu¬ 
tilate and pervert a pubyc document, can we expect that tliey 
will be honeSt in statements of fact, where the terror of the 
** litera scripta” is wanting, to operate as a check on misrepre¬ 
sentation ’? 

If it were necessary to argue farther, there is one plain 
and striking fact, which may set the question completely at 
rest. No one can be supposed so well acquainted with the 
character of the College and its superiors, as the Catholic Clergy 


, * Maynooth in 183l>, p. 25. 
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of Ireland, who have been educated within its walls, and wit¬ 
nessed, for years, all the workings of its Government. It is well 
known that the power of a Bishop over his Clergy is very ex¬ 
tensive, and altogether of a character, which no man, pai^ticmarly 
when he himself comes under its jurisdiction, would place in the 
hands of one, whom he knew to be a tyrant at heart, to have 
been nurtured in the most despbtic principles, or to have given 
already unequivocal proofs of a tyrannical dispositiqp. If we 
look round among the Catholic Hierarchy of Ir^and, chosen by 
the very Clergy, who, if there be any truth in these representa¬ 
tions, must be aware of this despotic and tyrannical tenaency, we 
sliall find, that no less than twenty^ out of the twenty-seveny Bisthopa 
have been, at different periods, members of die College, and‘that, 
more tlian one third of the whole, including the four Archhuhopcy 
have actually held official situations in “ this prison-house of 
more than inquisitorial cruelty.” Will any man of common 
sense, with suai a fact before his eyes, believe that the picture 
sketched by the adversaries of Maynooth, is correct ? As soon 
might he believe that the emancipated slaves would choose their 
monarchs from the most heartless and oppressive of their tedk- 
masters. • 

Last of all, comes the most odious, and, certainly, the most 
malignant, charge of all. Tlie College of Maynooth is “ de% 
nounced as not only conniving at, but encouraging, the infamous 
trade of the spy and the informer, and selecting by preference, 
from among those who have sustained such a cliaracter, the most 
persevering and unprincipled, as the worthiest members of the 
Wiesthood.”* Is it necessary for us to say, that this is false,—ab¬ 
solutely and entirely false ? Need we point it out as another 
link in the chain of falsehood, which the Monks, and the Reeds, 
and die Grays, with their patrons and abettors, reverend, and 
unreverend, have laboured so long, and so assiduously in forging ? 
We think not: its very clumsiness establishes the affinity. 1 he 
calumny seems to be founded either on a misrepresentation of one 
of the internal arrangements, common to Maynooth widi almost 
every extensive literary establishment,~the appointment of mo¬ 
nitors, or prefects, to preside over aVortain portion of the duties,— 
or on a misstatement of the power of the President in enquir¬ 
ing into any gross violation of discipline. The ntonitors ** are se¬ 
lected from among the senior stqdents, on the ground of superior 
virtue and proficiency in leaniing^’f—and contribute "to the pre¬ 
servation of order, r|ither by iheir presence and example, than 
by the. slight authority which one student can be supposed to 
possess over another.:]: By the turbulent and discontented, it is 

• Ibid, p. 19. f Statut. Collegii, e, 4. sec. 7. X Append. 133. 
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not extraordinary, that this class should be maligned: the publicy 
however, will see in it but little ground for the odious charge 
which has been founded upon it. In a lar^e establishment, where, 
for a variety of reasons, the studies, during a great part of the 
year, are*conducted in the public halts, it is obvious, that there 
mui^t be some means adopted for the preservation of that order, 
which is essehtial to their succeiS. The constant superintendence 
of the dec^s is clearly impossible; and the office of monitors or 
prefects is*intende.d simply to meet the deficiency thus created— 
their duties are confined to the public halls, and theypossessneithcr 
authority nor commission elsewhere. This is not a mere assertion: 
it is expressly stated in the evidcmce before the Commissioners. In 
pnswer to the question, on what occasions, and in what manner, 
do they assist in enforcing the discipline?* it is distinctly stated, 
(p. 136 ) “ They return to the deans the names of the persons 
absent from morning and night prayer. When the students 
assemble, in the winter season, in the halls, two of diem are ap¬ 
pointed to Reserve order in the hall ; and in the class of theo¬ 
logy, there are persons appointed by the professor also to return 
to fee professors the names of those that do not attend.’* And 
whan the question was farther urged, “ whedier they did not 
exercise considerable mperintendence ?” the answer was, “ not 
fprther than / have stated: they return to the dean the names 
of persons absent from prayer in the morning; and, at night, if 
diey found any one absent from the study, during the winter 
season, they would return their names.”—In like manner, the 
power whicti the president possesses, is as reasonable as it is ne¬ 
cessary. The civil magistrate can compel a witness to disclose, 
upon oath, the crime of his fellow citizen—the Church of Eng¬ 
land, in the publication of the banns, directs her minister to 
proclaim the solemn obligation of declaring any “ cause or just 
impediment, why the parties should not he joined in holy ma¬ 
trimony”—and our Reaeemer has given the same precept in the 
remarkable words of the 18th chapter of St. Matthew: “ If he will 
not hear thee, take with thee one or two more, that in the mouth of 
two or three witnesses eveiy whrd may stand; and if he will not 
hear them, tell*tlm Church. * Found^ upon the same principle, 
and analogous to the authority of the Civil Magistrate, in examining 
any violation of ^e civil law, a power is vested in the President, 
of summoning before him any ipember of the “ Familia Aca- 
demica,” arfd requiring evidence on any matter, which he deems 
of sufficient importance to warrant, so sumnpiry a proceeding. It 
is in accordance with the spirit of the Roman ceremonial, and the 
practice, observed from the earliest times, of examining rigor¬ 
ously into the character of the candidates for holy orders. The ab- 
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ifiirdity of the charge* into which these facts have been distorted* 

‘ Vill appear from the same plain,< common-sense argument, which 
v?fe have already used, and which applies, with even more force, 
to this case. Will any man believe, that the Clergy of Ireland,- 
educated at Maynootfi, and therefore fully cognizant of the ma- 
chinery by which its government is directed, would place otrer 
themselves a superior, invested •ftrith almost absohile authority, 
whom they knew to have been long initiat^ in all thc^ysteries 
of this odious and degraded system of espionage ? That they 
would knowingly and unanimously choose, not in one instance, 
but in twenty, a man from whose prying eye, unrestrained “ by 
any principle of honour or courtesy,” tliey could not hope to cover 
their most secret conversation, an^ scarcely calculate on security,, 
even in tlie privacy of their homes, or uncier the sacred guard of 
confidential communication ? It is too absurd, to imp^e even 
upon the most undistinguishing credulity. 

We have often been surprised at tne total forgetfulness of 
principle, which characterises many of the charges against 
Catliolics and Catholic institutipns. Who would believe that the 
very principle, which is here* made the subject of so grosf a 
charge against Maynooth College, was recognised and appliecUin 
the pubhc acts of die English and Scottish churches. In the 
liturgy of the Church of England, in the ceremony of th^ 
“ ordering of deacons,” after die archdeacon, in reply to the 
charge of the bishop, that he take heed that the candidates 
whom he presents be apt and meet for learning and godly conver¬ 
sation,” has declared, “ that he has enqmred of them and 
examined them, and ^inks them so to be,” the bishop proclaims 
aloud to those present, “ Brethren, if there be any of you who 
knoweth any impediment, or notable crime in any of these per¬ 
sons presented to be ordered as deacon!^ for the which he should 
not be admitted to that office, let him come forth in the name of 
the Lord, and show what the crime or impediment is,* In the 
ordering of the priests, a similar passage occurs: and in the 
“ form of Presbyterial church government agreed upon by the 
divines at Westminster,” it is rufed Aat die presbytery is to 
“ enquire touching the grace of dfod in him, (^e*candidate for 
- the ministry) whether he be of such holiness of life as is requisite 
for a minister of die gospel. ’^ Nor is this powejr of enquiring 
confined to the candidates for die.ministry: it is extended to each 
and every member of the Presbyterial body. “ The ruling offi¬ 
cers of a pardcular epngregatkm have power authoritatively to 
call before them any menmer of die congregation as they shall see 


* Page 588, Edinbaiglx edition, 17S1. 
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just occasion, to enquire into the knowledge and sjmitual estate of 
the several members of the congregation* * 

Tlie system of education pursued at Ma 3 mooth has been most 
virulently attacked. In entering upon this subject, we would 
submit, that nothing can be more absurd than to set up the same 
standard of education for all young men, no matter what the 
profession td which they are destined. If the object of educa¬ 
tion be tqf prepare men for the due performance of the part in 
life which they have chosen for themselves, and, as the word 
implies, to devel&pe their faculties in reference to that obj^t, it 
is clear that both its manner and its matter should vary with the 
calling of the individual student. Nothing could be more anis- 
, taken, than to bestow the same instruction on the several 
students of medicine, of law, and of divinity,—to form by \the 
same rales, and th| cultivation of the same sciences, the youth, 
whose manhood is to be spent in the enjoyment of literary ease, 
or the pursuit of abstract but pro&ne knowledge, and him, whose 
life is destined to active and laborious employment among the 
poor and iminstructed—to the ex^sition of the simple truths of 
rchgion, and the equally simple doctrines of morality. The 
preparatory studies, as far as they tend to the improvement of tlip 
mind, and the general development of its powers, may be thu 
«same for all: but a professional education, at least, should tak^ 
its tone from t^ie profession to which it is devoted. The notion, 
that learning consists in an acquaintance with classical authors,' 
or a familiarity with abstruse sciences, has long since been ex¬ 
ploded. As long as the modern languages of Europe remained 
without cultivation, and the literature of Greece and Rome was 
tlie principal repository of liberal knowledge, the opinion was 
just and well founded. The ignorant admiration, however, of 
tliose who had no claim to the character of learning, or the flattered 
pride of those who had, contributed to give it currency, even after 
the reason, which justified it, had ceas^ to exist. But, examined 
without prejudice, nothing can appear more ridiculous. The 
true and useful learning of the physician, is die science of pa¬ 
thology and medicine—of the lawyer, the theory and practice of 
law—nf the clergyman, the moral duties and speculative doc¬ 
trines of Christianity. Give us, in an ecclesiastic education, a 
solid and accurate acquaintance with the truths of religion, and 
the substantial knowledge neces§ary to communicate them with 
advantage.* We care little for the rest—we look upon it only as 
prc^ratoiT, or at least subsidiai^ to the ijiain desi^. Classical 
and scientific studies are not here an end; —indeed they should 
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not be so in any profession,—they are but a part of the means, 
to that which is of real importance. Hence, althougli they should 
not be alto^ther neglected, it is neither necessary nor expedient, 
that they should be cultivated to the same extent as in a course 
of education, the object of which is purely literary. This care 
should be thrown principally upon those who hav€k charge ^ tlie 
preparatory studies; so that, even if the classical studies of 
nooth were as low as its enemies would represent thm, this cir¬ 
cumstance should be attributed, not to the institution itself, but 
to the defective state of the public schools in the remote parts of 
the country, and to the difficulty, which young men of tlie less 
opulent classes experience, in procuring a liberal or refined pre¬ 
paratory education. For the wants of the poor a provision lieb 
been made—the rich can have recourse to the higher ayd more 
expensive schools; but the intermediate clauses, debarred from 
the one by want of means, and from the other by a natural feeling 
of honest independence, are comparatively in a worse state than 
eitlier. 

The following general view»of the classes is extracted fronathe 
account (evidently not written in a favourable spirit,) whicl^ we 
find in the 32d and following pages of the pamphlet before us. 

“ The full course of education at Maynooth occupies ten yeai^* 
The studies of the first year, that is of the lowest cl|ss, ore the liter<e 
human lores. According to a regulation of the trustees, no student is to 
be admitted into this class who is not found capable of answering in the 
Latin and Greek autliors set down in the following entrance course:— 

t Cffisar’s Couiinentarles, 1st and 2d books De Bello Gallico. 

\ Sallust. 

Latin. < Virgil's Eclogues, and 1st, 2d, 3d, and 4tli books of the iEneid. 

J Horace's Epistles. 

^Cicero's four Orations against Ctftaline. 


{ Greek Grammar. 

Gospel of SL John, 

Lucian’s Dialogues,—1st book of Murphy’s or Walker’s. 
Xeiiophon’s Cyropindia; Ist, 2d, and 3d books. 


“ For admission into rhetoric they are required to answer in 

, Cicero's Orations on the Maiuli^n Law, for Arebias, Milo, 
V Marccllus, and Ligarius.* • 

T yf'Wy, Ist, 2d, and 3d books. * 

’ ^Horace’s Odes anc' Satires. 

/ Virgil, 3th, 6tb, ft.'), and 3th books of the iEueid. 

Vuveiial, 1st, 3d, 4tii, and 10th Satires. 


^Enchiridion cfEpictetus. 

GaesK. < Xenophon’s Anabasis, Ist and 2d hooks. 

f Homer’s Ilitd, 1st, 2d, Sd, and 4th books. 


“ For admission into the class of lo^c, they are requir'd to answer 
in the following, besides the authors in the two foregoing listtii. 

VOL. II.—NO. III. L 
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f Tacitus, Ist, 3(1, 3d, 4th, and 5th books of the Annals. 
iLivy, 4th and 5th Books. 

Latin. < Cicero’s Offices. 

J Virgil’s Georgies, and four last books of tlie JEncld. 

I VHorace's Art of Poetry. 

, f Homer’s Iliad, 5th, 6th, 7lh, and 8th books. 

Greek. < Pemosthencs’ four Philippics, and Do Corona. 

Longinus Do Sublinii. 

This apbears to us a very fair, if not a very liberal course. 
“ The stiiaents are lectured twice every day, except Wednesday, 
Saturday, and Sunday, in Latin at moniiiig lecture, and Greek 
in the afternoon.” The business of the classes is not confined to 
the authors set down in this list; ‘‘ tliey are exercised in the 
composition of Greek and Latin both in prose and verse.” 

“ The students of the humanity and rhetoric classes attend a lecture 
in the evening, from five to six, by the professor of English elocution, 
and are practised in English composition. They also receive instruc¬ 
tion in the catechism, called “ Christian Doctrine,” and in the Old 
Testament, on Wednesdays and Saturdays. The professor of the rhetoric 
claa?, after Christmas, generally about,the month of February or March, 
explains to them, either from English works, which he chooses for the 
puipose, such as Blair’s Rhetoric, or from dictates compiled by himselij 
the principles of rhetoric, and obliges them to compose in Latin and 
English. He gives them also instruction in elocution and delivery.”— 
pp. 33, 34, 35. " 

In all the classes the same system is pursued, of stimulating 
the industry of the student, by requiring that, besides attend¬ 
ing to the exposition of the professor, he shall also give an account 
of his private study. It is clear, however, that, following the 
above plan, as the public lectures occupy only nine hours in each 
week, It will not be possible to read publicly a very large number 
of classical authors. It is not true, however, mat the actual 
studies “ fall far short of tlie printed lists.” Almost all the 
Greek is read, and sometimes more than is marked in die card, 
and by far the larger proportion of the Latin authors. But even 
though it were otherwise, we, should not attach to it the veiy 
undue importance which spme^ersons seem to think it deserves. 
In the education of clergymen, we should think that a knowledge 
of the languages, such as would enable them to pursue their private 
studies widi advantage, should be the first object. If it be pos¬ 
sible to combine an extensive course of classics with what those, 
who fire best acquainted with their duties, deem the most im¬ 
portant studies, we would gladly see it done; but if not, we have 
no doubt that the quantity of reading is of infinitely less import¬ 
ance than the manner, and we would prefer, on principle, tlmt a 
young man should read, under the eye of his professor, the one 
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half of the authors marked down in the course, than that he 
should prepare the whole for an examination, without an}^ 
systematic or compulsory superintendence. 

** A student, at his entrance into the college, is placed, according to 
his proficiency, in one or other of these three classes; so that, if he be 
capable of answering in the books^ required for the cla^p of logief he is 
admitted into it at once, and his course is thereby reduced to five years 
instead of seven. The text book used in th^ class is a {ilirtion of the 
Lyons’ Philosophy, which was reprinted for the u^e of the college, and 
some changes made in it by Dr. Anglade, who was, for some time, 
professor of logic, metaphysics, and ethics, at Maynooth. For each 
lecture, a certain portion of the text book is appointed; tlic professor 
explains any thing in it that may be obscure to the students, and tlie^, 
at the following lecture, with their books closed, give an account, from 
memory and their intermediate study, of that portion which the pro> 
fessor prescribed for the matter of the lecture. The professor and 
students speak Latin in this class. When the students are somewhat 
advanced in the logic coarse, there is, on one day in the week, an ex¬ 
ercise in scholastic disputation. With respect to ethics, the want of 
time prevents the entire course b^ing gone through within the yesu;.”— 
p. 36. * 

Tliis omission, however, we should suppose, cannot be of lifuch 
moment, as the same course is treated much moi'e comprehen¬ 
sively, ill the moral theology, which aU read two years afterward!. 

After a year passed in the class of logic, metaphysics, and ethics, 
the students are transferred to that of mathematics and natural philo¬ 
sophy. The text books used in this class are a Compendium of Geometry 
by the Abbe Darre, and the treatises by Vince and Wood, (of Cambridge) 
in three volumes, 8vo, which, the president informed the commissioners, 
the students read as far as they can."—p. 37. 

The close of this extract proves that we were right in designat¬ 
ing our author’s promise to draw information from the most 
authentic documents" as a mm’e profession —a show of impar¬ 
tiality, under which, to cover an insidious attack, rather than a 
sincere pledge to lay before the reader a &ir and unbiassed sum¬ 
mary of tlieir contents. With the^xaminations of other witnesses 
he has dealt very un&irly—^unwillingly acknowle(|ging what was 
meritorious, and ostentatiously parading whatercrlie considered 
likely to inflict an injury on toe college. But here he has gone 
even farther: he has misrepresented and garbled the evidence— 
“ Which the president informed the commissioners, the students 
read as far as they can r The president states most distinctly, 
that “ me course ofl pure nfkthematics consists of arithmetic, 
algebra, geometry, trigonometry, both plain and spherical, and 
conic sections;" mat ** such of the students as had a peculiar turn 
for this study, were occasionally instructed in fluxions,” that all 
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read conic section?, and all, spherical tiigonometrj',” and, in 
answer to the direct question, “ how fiir in algebra the whole 
class proceeded,” that “ they read to the end of quadratic, and 
sometimes cubic, equations.” He adds, moreover, that “ they 
spend the remainder of the year at natural philosophy; though, 
in the short tiqie, it was impossible to go through all its branches 
that “ they read the laws of motion, mechanics, astronomy 
always, an« generally cither hydrostatics or optics that “ tliey 
are obliged to demonstrate every proposition they go through,” 
and that ‘‘many jiersons, who, at the final examination, nave 
witnessed the progress they have made, have been suiqirised at 
the astonishing proofs, given by one-third, and often one-half, of 
their industry and talent for those studies.” With all this definite 
information before him, directly under his eye, in the very page 
(74) from which he has quoted, the autlior contents himself with 
citing from the presidenrs reply to the distinct question, “ what 
book of mtronomy they read,” the words which have been given 
above, undefined in appearance, but determined, by their posi- 
tioij., not to the tr«itises generally^ for he had already given a 
specific answer for the greater part of them, but to the treatise of 
astftmomy, which the question regarded, or, at most, of hydro¬ 
statics and optics, of which he spoke in the preceding answer. 
And yet, because, forsooth, the words occur aomewherc in the 
presiaent*s evidence, “ he has drawn his information from tlie 
most authentic sources.” But there is a further instance of the 
same “ impartial” spirit, the same anxiety to procure “ satisfac¬ 
tory information.” He had before him the examination, not only 
of the president, but also of fourteen or fifteen others—all men 
of long standing in the college—all well acquainted with the ex¬ 
tent and arrangement of the studies in the several classes. Yet, all 
these he passes by, and chooses, as a tr^t of the studies in the 
philosophy class, the evidence of a young man, who, as he himself 
explained, was appointed professor not a month before; who, for 
some years, had been upon the continent, utterlv unconnected widi 
the college; who knew nothing qf the class, save from his impressions 
as student seven years piwioug—who had as yet conducted the 


* The students also receive lectures in electricity, galvanism, and, for the two last 
years, in electro-magnetism. The galvanic and electro-magnetic instruments are decide 
edJy the finest we ever have seen. The galvanic apparatus, coostrufited on a new plan 
bv the professor, the Rev. Doctor Callan, combines, in twenty pairs of lai^e plates, 
all the advantages both of number, and extent of surface; and by the application of 
the electro-ma^et, by means of a very ingefiious instnanent which he himself con< 
structed, exhibits with a few plates all the effects in decomposition, the fusion of 
metals, the shock, &c., which in the ordinary batteries would require several hundred 
pairs of plates. 'T%ere is no observatory attached to the college: indeed, considering 
the narrowness of the collegiate revenues, it could not be expected. 
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class through a very small portion of tlie course, and whose consci> 
entious fears, as every line of liis evidence evinces, would not 
suffer him to state any thing jKisitively which he had not wit¬ 
nessed with his own eyes. With regard to the extent of the 
lectures on algebra, which he had already commencedi his 
testimony is definitive enough. • They comprise tlfe four leading 
rules of algebra, as also involution, evolution, the^usc of tlie 
binomial theorem, the solution of simple and quadratic equations 
and problems, the principles of propm'tions, variations, and 
progressions, and the nature ana use of logarithms. But 
beyond this all is hesitation; because, beyond this his personal 
knowledge as a professor extended not; and without that positive 
and personal knowledge, his scrupulous timidity would not suffer 
him to pronounce a decision. This part of the evidence, however, 
our “ impartial’* author lias suppressed altogether. He turns 
to the lectures on astronomy, the very last in me course, which, 
tlie witness stated, “ he liaa not taught as yet, nor would he till 
the close of the yearand even this he takes care to misrepresent. 
He tells us, that “ tlie professor, in reply to a question from 
the commissioners, stated, that he should tliink very few weuld 
be able to explain the principles on which an eclipse is calculated, 
because tliey are not uilly explained to them; the year is at a 
close, at the time they are reading that part of aastronomy, and 
therefore the professor has not time to explain those principles 
fully.” But, in the same breath, almost in the same sentence, 
tlie professor adds, “ 1 find that some of the principles for calcu¬ 
lating an eclipse have hem explained to the class.” This, how¬ 
ever, our impartial audior omits. It forms no part of tliat 
“ satisfactory” evidence of which he is so much enamoured,—an 
evidence, namely, tliat forwards his own views, and panders to 
his own prejudices. 

There is an air of more than usual triumph in the tone, in 
which he advances the oft-repeated charge, that “ the professor 
of mathematics liad never read Euclid.” It is a charge which 
has been, and perhaps naturally, Irery much over-rated. With 
the ignorant, who consider a knowledge of mathetnatics, and an 
acquaintance with Euclid, as synonymous, it makes, no doubt, an 
imposing appearance; but no man, who knows any thing of the 
matter, willllh*gue, with the npthor before us, that because a 
person “ has not read the six;m bwik of Euclid,” he cannot be 
“ a proficient in the ^bstruse department ctf pure matliematics.” 
In these countries Euclid lias been generally adopted as a school¬ 
book; and tliose, who are acquainted with no other, may liastily con¬ 
clude that a knowledge of hiselements is indispensable. In France, 
however, it is exactly the reverse. The use of tlie elements has 
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been generally discontinued; and the most distinguished scholars 
at home coincide in this view. “ We should form a wrong estimate,” 
says Leslie,* “did we consider the elements of Euclid, with 
all its merits, as a finished production. That admirable work 
was feomposei^ when geometry was making its most rapid ad¬ 
vances, and new prospects were opening on every side. No 
wonder thoL its structvve should now appear loose and d^ective'* 
“ Whatever ma^ be said to the contrary,” says the writer of the 
article Euclid in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, “ it is certain 
that they (the Elements of Euclid) are deficient in that order, 
which, causing the propositions as far as possible to arise out of 
one another, exhibits m full evidence the analogies which con¬ 
nect them, assists the memory, unA prepares-the mind for the in- 
mstigntion of truth and the Edinburgh Encyclopaedia is 
“ disposed to regard more modern treatises of geometry as pos¬ 
sessing advantages unknown to Euclid ; conducting the learner 
with greater facility to the ulterior and more important objects 
of i^quiry.'^'X The short, but comprehensive course of mathe¬ 
matics taught at Maynooth, where these are the principal objects 
proposed in the study ^ follows the more concise and continuous 
method adopted by the Spanish mathematician, Merito Bails, in 
this countiy, by Hutton and Leslie, and in France, by almost all 
the modern geometricians—^by Le Caille, Lacroix, Saury, Bezout, 
Rivard, Mazeas, and, with more success than any other, by Le 
Gendre. Educated at Maynooth, it was most natural that the 
studies of the young professor, who, be it remembered, had not 
yet commenced his lectures on geometry—should, in the first in¬ 
stance, be directed to the treatises, which, in order and arrange¬ 
ment, approached most closdy to his own. All these circum¬ 
stances, however, are studiously kept out of view, for the purpose 
of addins importance, in the eyes of the ignorant, to a charge 
against me professor, which is utterly at variance, not only with 
his well-known character, but also with that of several publica¬ 
tions which we have seen with jbis name, both upon these subjects 
and upon those of electrici^ a^d galvanism. 

“ After four years passed in the classes described above, the students 
are transferred to the class of dignity, the most important in the course 
of education. 

“ In the class of divinity the students remain for thA years, which 
completes the full course of instruction given in the college. There 
are three professors of divinity, and nine hours ip the week are occupied 
in their lectures. The text mioks consist of ten volumes; five of dog- 


* Preface, page iv. 

f Encyclop. Brit., Art Eaclid. New edidoii, part 50, page 391. 
+ Vol. ix.p. 222. 
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matte theology, compiled by Dr. Delahogue,* who had been for many 
years a professor at Maynooth, and five of moral theology, written by 
Bailly, a French divine, and professor of theology at Dijon." 

Of the theological course there are two principal divisions— 
speculative and moral. In the first are discussed all the doctrinal 
questions controverted between •Catholics'and theii* opponents of 
every class, whether infidel or sectarian; the nature ^nd histopr 
of the dispute is explained, the argunfents for the Catholic 
opinion stated, and the objections methodically detailed and 
refuted. The second treats of the principles of action, con¬ 
science, the nature and obligation of laws, the decalogue, the 
nature and efficacy of the sacraments, and the dispositions wdth 
which they may be received with advantage, &c. 7'Jiis course is? 
the longest, as well as the most important of the whole;•and, as 
no portion of the collegiate studies has been so violently attacked, 
it would be strange if our pamphleteer did not, at last, fling off 
his disguise, and join in the ignorant outciy. Ho docs not, 
indeed, go so far as to style it, w'lth some of his contemporaries, a 
system of “ savage heatheni ^nor docs he seek, with otbt^rs, 
to fix upon the college the opinions of the celebrated Dens, w^jose 
’ igy, so tar from being taught or recommended, was formjilly 
rejected, when proposed as a class-book, many years since. 11 qt 
the moderation, which he usually affects, desertg him here, and 
he consequently manifests more of bigotry, and, we must add, 
less of good faith, tliaii in any other portion of his pages. 

A necessary appendage of the practice of confession, and one 
which must stand or fall by the same arguments, is the obliga¬ 
tion by which every clergyman, who undertakes the duly, is 
bound to learn something of the mysteries of the human heart, 
that he may know the maladies to which it is subject, their 
causes, symptoms, preventives, arid remedies. It is too late for 
the surgeon or physician, when a case occurs in which decision 
is of the last Importance, to sit down and examine its nature, and 
the proper treatment to be applied. He must have laid up before¬ 
hand the knowledge necessary fof every case which may present 
itself; and no one will say, that fie slfould be deterred from this 
indispensable preparation, by the nature of the*subjects to which 
his attention must occas}onally be directed. On the same prin¬ 
ciple, a smati portion of the treatises of theology—^but a few 
pages, out of ten volumes whi^ contain four or five thousand— 
is devoted to certain^exjdanaljons, which may become iiccessay 
in the discharge of the ordinary duties of the clergyman. It 

• Tliese treatises have been reprinted in France, as also at Franklbrt, for the use 
of scniiiiurics. (App. p. 76.) They are in very general use in all the Catholic coUegcH 
ill Aineiica. 
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is scarcely possible to devise a system of discipline, better cal¬ 
culated, not merely to place a temporary restraint upon tlie 
passions, but to form permanent habits of solid virtue, than that 
which is ^rsued at Maynooth, even as it is represented by this 
writer.* ^le purifying seclusion of collegiate life, the absence 
of e^ery obie«t whicii could lead to evil, and the presence of all 
that can fill the heart witli tlie love of good; the recollection, 
which all fhe duties conspire to keep alive, of the obligations 
attached to the sacred ministry; the stated periods of self- 
examination, and die practice of the best of all devotions—the 
devotion of the heart,—all these tend, of their own nature, to 
produce impressions which can never be effaced—^which must 
constitute, at once the liappiness, and the security of Uie clergy¬ 
man—relieving the irksomeness of his own labours, and diffusing 
the blessings of Heaven witliin the sphere of his ministry. Tlie 
very character, dierefore, and obligations of the student, the 
sacred sense of duty from which alone it is pursued, and the veil 
which is thrown over the subject by the unknown language in 
which it is discussed, are a sumcievit security against any danger, 
which might otlierwise be apprehended, from a study, whose sole 
object here is the preservation of virtue. It is' clear that its 
character is essentially altered, when the details are presented 
dirough the medium of a gross and revolting translation, or 
accompanied by a disgusting commentary. Hut it should be 
remembered, that many p^sages of the Old Testament, and, in 
particular, the books of Deuteronomy and Leviticus, which the 
Protestant practice places, without any disguise of language, in 
the hands of all, without distinction of age or character, are 
susceptible of, and have actually mffered, similar perversion at 
the hands of the infidel and the blasphemer. We will not trust 
ourselves to speak of the wretches, who have tasked their bad 
ingenuity, in order to present these things to the public in their 
most offensive form; mr we are ashamed to apply to them the 
language which their infamous labours but too well justify. But 
is it not astonishing that suck men should pretend to the char 
racter of guardians of morality ? Nay, that they should have 
found persons siifiple enough not to see through tiie sliallowness 
of their professions ? 

The surest test of principle is experience. If the doctrines 
inculcated at Maynooth, and adopted by the Irish Catholic 
clergy, be really what interested slanderers would represent 
them ; if they be in any way subversive* of the principles of 
justice or morality, how, we would ask, does it happen, that, m 


* Pages 49, 50 . 
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these very virtues, the morality of the Irish Catholics, iu their 
worst enemies admit, is of so exalted an order ? How does it 
happen, that among the instances of injustice, which must occur 
in every community, we find examples of restitutioiT, through 
the hands of this very clergy, so frequent and so considerable ? 
not confined by any of the niles \mich this silly writer mis¬ 
understands, or misrepresents, but embracing alike jpence, and 
shillings, and pounds, and hundreds of pounds? Can the pre¬ 
tended immqral tendency of the Maynooth theology be borne 
out by a comparison of Irish female virtue, with that of Pro¬ 
testant England, where ** those principles are not sanctioned ?” 
We will not sully our pages by pointing to examples of profligacy 
in every class, from the pauper to the peer. We will not 
enumerate, for we cannot, the instances, or the causes, of divorce 
and separation. Hut we turn, with pride and thanksgiving, to 
the untarnished virtue of our own despised country—untarnished 
in private, as in public life—sacred from the calumnies of the 
worst slanderers of Catholic Ireland. When has the Catholic 
wife followed a married seducer from the side of her husblind, 
and tliat Catholic husband manifested his delicate sense the 
injury, by— marry mg the wife of the unprincipled deetroyer tf 
hie honour f Thank Heaven “ such things are not even nameef^ 
among us—thank Heaven, we can appeal, as th^ best defence of 
the principle and practice of confession, to the fact, with which 
all—Protestants and Catholics—are acquainted, and of which 
every circle of Catholic society will furnish examples, that amon^ 
Catholic females, proverbially virtuous as they are, that female is 
the most virtuous, the most modest, and the most edifying, who 
approaches most frequently to the sacred tribunal of contusion. 
This is not a character of our own making; it is acknowledged 
by all; it strikes every one, the stranger, no less than the native, 
the Protestant alike with ^e Catliolic. From a crowd of testi¬ 
monies witliin our reach, we select one from the well known 
observations on Ireland and its Economy^ by J. E. Bicheno, Esq., 
written at a period when, if ever, these principles must have 
produced their full effect imon %he ftiorals of thp people. The 
writer is a Protestant and thinks it necessary lo offer an apology 
“ if he has spoken in an excusatory tone of the Catholics.” 

“The Catholic population of Ii^eland owe a debt of gratitude to their 
pastors, which time can never efface. The inviolability of the marriage 
voWf the chastity of their femt^^les, the affection between children and 
parents, the charity of !he poor to the still poorer, and generally the fulfil¬ 
ment of the social duties, are virtues for which the him are conspicuously 
eminent; and I will not stay to calculate how much they have been the 
result of a peculiar economy, and how much wc must abate from the 
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power of religion. There can be no doubt, that, without the wholesome 
controul of the Church, these virtues would have shrunk into a diminu¬ 
tive compass, while the vices, to which the people are addicted, would 
have swollen to a fearful magnitude; and if the priests had been 
deprived of their influence, as some persons wotdd advise, would have 
UTTERLY LAID^waste THE COUNTRY.”* 

But it is time to give a specimen of the spirit in which these 
charges ar^put forward. 

** In Dr. Delahogue's treatise on The Church, the second proposition, 
p. 17, is in these words; * schismatics, even though they err not in 
doctrine, by the mere fact of their schism, arc excluded from the 
Church, and are out of the pale of salvation By a variety of argu> 
ments Dr. Delahogue endeavours to establish this position, and to sliow 
that, whatever may be said to tlie contrary, the schismatic, although he 
may not err in doctrine, is not a member of that one Church * out of 
which* (Catholics) believe tliat ‘no salvation can be hoped for.' He 
then proceeds to lay down his third proposition, p. 41, ‘the society of 
Protestants cannot clear itself from the guilt of schism,’ thereby ex¬ 
cluding every individual Protestant from all hope of salvation; for a 
sociiig, as distinguished from the persons composing it, is not capable 
of bftng excluded from the hope of eternal salvation. One might have 
thought that there was bigotry enough in condemning all, who are not 
in communion with the Roman Catholic Church, to petition in a future 
sthte, but to this is added intolerance with respect to the present life. 
‘ The Church,* asserts the Maynooth professor, ‘ retains her jurisdiction 
over all apostates, heretics, and schismatics, although they no longer 
appertain to her body, just as a military officer has a right of decreeing 
severer punishments against a soldier who deserts, even though his name 
may have been erased from the military roll.’ ” 

The reader wUl smile at the silliness of the logic which is here 
put forward with so much confidence and ostentation. We will 
not, however, undertake to define what his feelings will be, 
when he has learned, that, of the two passa^ or propositions, 
which our “ moderate” and “ impartial” author has quoted witli 
such a flourish, one actmllv contains, and the other expressly 
refers to, an explanation of thp nature of here^, which he did 
not think “ satisfactory” enou^ to be laid before his readers, 
because it completely destroys the precious argument which he 
was constructing.:^ In pages 89 and 40, while explaining this 
identical second proposition. Dr. Delahogue writes,— 


* Pages 193, 194. 

4 Did this writer ever read the 18th of the ^trricles of t^^e Church of England ? If 
so, why put these words in italics? 

X The writer proceeds:—“ One is naturally anxious to learn, what are those 
‘ severer punishments’ to which we are exposed. The commissioners inquired into 
their nature from Dr. Slevin, who was prefect of the Duiiboyiie establishniciit. He 
assured tlicm that they were merely spiritual censures. But, after having already r.r- 
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“ It id a very different thing to say, that * out of the true Church 
there is no hope of salvation,' and, that *all vrill be damned ivho, 
during life were not of the visible body (de corpore) of the Church 
for ail theologians enumerate very many persotis» who,* although 
attached externally to heretical or schismaticai societies, belong to me 
soul of the true Church, who adliftre to the heresy oi^ schism, from 
invincible ignorance of its nature, and consequently will be savedf unles4 
other actual transgressions, unremitted by contrition or the^craments, 
interfere to prevent it. And even with regard to those, who have 
actually died 4n the profession of heresy or schism, and for whose 
attachment to it during life we can discover no excuse, as no one on 
earth can pronounce on their dispositions, so none can say that they are 
of the number of the reprobate. Their fate must be left to the judgment 
of God.” 

And yet we are gravely told tliat Dr. Delahogue “deludes 
every individual Protestant from salvation!” To make die total 
want of faitli still more apparent, we need only direct attention 
to tlic words which immediately precede the second quotation, 
p. 404. “ Public heretics or^gdiismatics, though they oe not of 

the body (or external society)* of the Church, may, if they lalmur 
under invincible ignorance, belong to its soul (or the society of 
those who, in the sight of God, are true believers). Vide supra, 

E . 40”—the very passage quoted above 1 “Oh I ye sons of men«! 

ow long will ye oe dSl of heart ? how long will ye love vanity 
and seek after lies?” Will the Protestants of these countries 
never open their eyes to the designs of men, whose trade is 
deceit, and who, subsisting on their prejudices, stop at no means 
of keeping them alive, if it be but for a moment ? 

The late declaimers against Popish intolerance have been 
repeatedly taxed with inconsistency^ in making a charge to which 
their own principles were expos^ We cannot refrain from 
opening, as we pass, some of the documents whose authority every 
churchman must acknowle<^e, and placing by the side of “ the 
intolerant cla8s>books of IN&ynooth,^* which this author makes 
(p. 64) a ground for the suspension of the parliamentary grant, 
a few specimens of the “ blessed/tole];ation” of that Church, to 
the support of which so many hundr^ thousands of the public 
money are annually applied. To some the task may appc'ar 
gratuitous. It may seem idle to search in books, for tlie cha- 

communicated schismatics, one remains at a loss to ^scover any serexer y>irifuat censure 
that the Church can devise.** If he had not suppressed the very next answer, neither 
he, nor his reader, could hfve the smallest difficulty in discovering it _ “ All those 
who culpably separate from the Church incur that censure; after their separation 
They are considered to sin as often as. they knowingly and wilfully violate the laws, 
and to incur any spiritual penalty annexed to their transgressions.” In this short 
passage, therefore, there are no less than three tangible misrepresentations of the 
class-books. 
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racter which is written in letters of blood upon every page of her 
history,—^in the furious and unrelenting persecutions of the 
Catholics, and the more anomalous, if less persevering, oppres¬ 
sion of the Protestant dissenters. With the former every reader 
Is familiar: the latter is indignandy proclaimed by the able and 
consistent audior of the wcll-wiown “ Dissent from the Church of 
iUngland^^ 

“ Have you never read, with a bleeding heart, the unrelenting 
rigours of your arclibishops Parker, Bancroft, Whitgift, Laud, under 
the first of whom above a hundred, under the second above three 
hundred, pious and learned men, not only members but ministers of 
your Church, were silenced, suspended, admonished, deprived, many 
of them load(d with grievous and heavy fines, and shut up in filthy 
gaols, where they slowly expired through penury and want ? . . . 

Have you never read, sir, what desolation Laud brought upon your 
fathers, whilst yet in your Church ? How many hundrtids of ftiem 
were sequestered, driven from their livings, excommanicate<I, perse¬ 
cuted in the High Commission Court, and forced to leave the kingdom 
for not punctually conforming to all lifie ceremonies and rites? . . . 
In llonstiqucnce of tliese unrigbteous‘’acts, were not vast numbers of 
pioVLS clergymen, our forefathers, once the glory of your Church, with 
multitudes of their people, laid in prisons amongst thieves and common 
malefactors, where they suffered the greatest hardships, indignities, 
abd oppressions their houses were cruelly rifled, their goods made a 
prey to hungry informers, and their families given up to beggary and 
want. An estimate w'as published of near eight thousand Protestant 
dissenters who had perished in prison, in the reign only of Charles II. 
By severe penalties, inflicted on them for assembling to worship God, 
they suffered in their trade and estates, in the compass of a few years, 
to the amount of at least two millions; .and a list of sixty thousand 
persons was taken, who had suffered, on a religious account, betwixt 
tlte Restoration and tlie Revolution.”* 

This is truly an a{}palling picture o* intolerance, and of the 
most cruel and anomaloas of all—Protestant intolerance. “Out 
of the same mouth proceedeth blessing and cursing*—the same 
principle proclaims the froedopi of conscience, and rewards its 
exercise with—death. And yet, difficult as it may be to recon¬ 
cile the fact with <he late oiitcij against the intolerant principles 
of Catholicity, it is but too mithftil a C(my of the spirit which 
breathes through all the constitutions of the Church of England 
—in her book of Homilies, in her Liturgy of the gunpowder 
treason, and of King Cliarles the Martyr, in her canons eccle¬ 
siastical, in her acts of convocation, an^ more than all, in the 
barbarous penal code^ which her prelates were tlie first to 


• Pages 85, 86, 87, Second Letter. 
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sanction, and the last to repeal. The nerves of our sensitive 
pamphleteer quake with apprehension of die time when the mint 
of Catholicity in Ireland shall be supported by the arm or the 
civil authorities. What would he say if die “ Maynooth pro- 
fessor'^ proclaimed to his pupils, that it was not only the right, 
but actually the duty, of the Godly ma^strate, to e^ter the'Con¬ 
venticle of* Protestantism, to tear down the reading desk and 
pulpit, to overturn the Communion table, deface and dismantle 
the entire building ? And what will he say, when he finds that 
the homilies,* of which every clergyman, wlien he subscribes to 
the 35th article, declares, that they contain a godly and wholesome 
doctritie, and necessary for tho^ times,” actually assign to the 
righteous magistrate the duty, as they attribute to him the power,* 
of tearing down the images in the Catholic churches, defacing the 
paintings and statues of our Redeemer and his ajtostles, and 
controlling, by the sword of the fiesh, the free exercise of the 
first principle of Protestantism ? When he finds tliat the same, 
or a similar authority and obligation, afe attributed to the 
churchwardens, by the 97tl^« canon ecclesiastical ? When* he 
finds—far from mis code remaining a dead letter—a Godly 
archbishop taking the place of the Gc^y Magistrate,f quitting 
his province, the public service of the Church, on a solemn 
festival, heading a file of musketeers, leading them on furiously 
to demolish a chapel, apprehend a few pnests^ and terrify a 
number of harmless people in the midst of their devotions;” 
looking on and encouraging the literal fulfilment of the precept 
enforc^ in the homily—while the soldiers J “ seized the priest 

in his vestments at the altar .. took away the crucifixes 

and pm'aments of the altar, hewed down the image of St. Francis, 
and delivered the priests and friars into the hands of the 
suivants.§” This is toleration with a witness! But this is a 
subject which might easily make us forget tlie narrowness of our 
limits. We shall submit, therefore, without any commentary, a 
few passages, which display but too clearly me spirit of the 
Church of England. . 

By the act of uniformity it is enacts, among other penalties, 
that ** if any sliaU declare, or speak any thing m derogation, or 
depraving, of the book of Common Prayer, or any thing therein 
contained, or any part thereof he shall, fiir the first offrnct^ suffer 
imprisonment for one whole y«ar, without bail or main-prize; 

and for the second, imprisonment during life.” 

- — '■ ' " -»-■ —- -——— 

* Pages 197 and 270. London, 1825. “ Homily against Peril of Idolatry.” 

f See “Narrative of Hammon L’Eatnnge,” quoted by Currie, vol. i. p. 115, and 
by Taaffe, vol. ii. p. 319. 

t Plowden, vol. i. p. 116. , | Taafie, vol. ii. p. 319. 
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The thii'd canon, in reference to the same book of Common 
Prayer, enacts,—“ If any person shall preach, or by other o^n 
words declare, or speak, anything in the derogation, or despising 
of the said book, or any thing therein contained, let him be ex- 
communicatedy and not restored, until he repent, and publickly 
reveke his error.” The fourth, by a similar denunciation, cuts 
short all freedom of ^rimte jtid*gmenti with regard to the book 
of the ordering of bishops, priests, and deaconsand the fifth, 
with one sweeping sentence, consistent, because undistinguish¬ 
ing, suffers not one, who is not a member of the Church of Eng¬ 
land, to breathe within the realm, without incurring all the 
pmaliies impUed* in the sentence of excommunicationf —^priva- 
. tion of the society of Christians, utter civil disahilitg, and even 
liability, on the representation of the bishop, to imprisonment in the 
common jail, until the error shall have been publidy retracted. 
** If any shall affirm, or maintain, that there are, within this realm, 
meetings, assemblies, and congregations, than such as, by the 
laws of this land, are held and allowed, which may challenge to 
themselves the name of true anp^ lawful churches, let him 
BE EXCOMMUNICATED, and not restored until he repent, and 
publicly revoke his error.” And yet, severe as are the penalties 
here annexed to the enme of non-conformity, they are trifling in 
comparison of those attached to the profession of the Catholic 
Priest. Iiord Mansfield upon the Bench declared, that, by the 
law of die realm, it was treason for a priest to breathe 

WITHIN THE LAND. 

Afler a display of intolerance so unequivocal and undisguised, 
we can hardly wonder that, by the 62 d canon, ** the cnurch- 
wardens, or questmen, or assistants, if they do, or shall know 

any man within the parish, or elsewhere, that is.a defender of 

Popish oi erroneous doctrines,’* are ordered “ to detect and 
represent the same to the bishop of the diocese, or ordinary of 
the place, to he censured and PUNisHED.’ f 

One instance more, and wc have done with the Church of 
England. The reader will be sorry to find the distinguished 
name of Usher foremost jii t^e disgraceful proceeding.—The 
Bishops assembled in the house of tlie Primate^’* says Leland, 
«to TOar their testimony against tlie ungodly concessions to 
Popery meditated by the state. In the fervour of tlieir zeal, 
these prelates unanimously subscribed a protestation, entitled. 


• * 

• See the penalties, as detailed by Blackstone, book iii, ch. vii, f 1. 
f See the ** Constitutions and Canons EcdesiaBtical, treated nmn by the Arch¬ 
bishops and Bishops, and the rest of the Clergy of Ireland, and agreed upon in 
their synod, holden at Dublin, a.D. 1634.” 
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“ The judfi^ent of the Archbishops and Bishops of Ireland, con¬ 
cerning toleration of religion” In this they say: — 

“ The religion of the Papists is superstitious and idola^us; their 
faith and doctrine erroneous and heretical; their church, in- respect of 
both, apostatical. To give them, therefore, a toleration, or 
TO consent that they may freely exercise TH^IR RELlt&TON, 
AND FROFESSE THEIR FAITH AND DOCTRINE, IS A GRIEVOUS 

SINNE.It is to make ourselves accessory to their superstitions, 

idolatries, heresies, and, in one word, all tlie abontinations of Popery. 
.... And, as it is a great sinne^ so also a matter of most dangerous 
consequence. The consideration thereof we commend to the wise and 
judicious, beseeching the zealous God of truth, to make them who are 
IN AUTHORITY, zealous of God’s glory, and the advancement of tru<i 
religion, zealous, resolute, and courageous, against all Popery, super- 
stition, and idolatry'* Signed, November ^th, 1696, by t|ie Arch¬ 
bishops of Armagh and Cashel, and nine Bishops, representing in all 
seeenteen sees.” 

This is a document which sets all commentary at defiance. 
We shall merely mention, tiiat the “ ungiodly concession to 
the Papists meditated by the^State,” was, 8im{>ly, the adi^ion 
of their humble offer, to support, for the service of the Stote, 
five thousand foot and five hundi^ horse, on condition of their 
being allowed to exercise their religion without molestation // 

The Presbyterian Churches are no less liable to these charges. 
The ever-memorable “League and Covenant—agreed upon,” 
as the title states, “ by the Parliamentaiy Commissioners and 
Divines, both of the Churches of England and Scotland, ap¬ 
proved by the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, and 
by both Houses of Parliament and Assembly of Divines in Eng¬ 
land, 1643,” and on several subsequent occasions,—contains a 
distinct pl^ge, to which all subscribed^ and “ with their right 
hand lifted up to the Most High God, did swear, that they 
should, without respect of persons, endeavour the extirfation 
of Popery, Prelacy, superstition, heresy^ schism, profaneness, 
and wliatsoever should be found contrary to sound doctrine and 
the power of godliness.”* Accordingly, in 1648, an act was 
pass^ ordaining, that “ all persfins fnaintaining^or defending, 
W writing or otherwise, certain heresies hefem enumerated, 
shall, upon complaint, or proof, by the oaths of two witnesses 
before two justices of the peace, or confession of the party, be 
committed to prison, without ikil or miunprize, until the next 
gaol delivery; and if the indictment be found, and the party 
refuse to abjure his sdid error,*and his defence and maintenance 
of the same, he shall suffer the pains of death, as in felony, with- 


Covenant, sect. 2. 
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out benefit of clergy; and if he recant or abjure, he ^all 
remain in jirtson until he find sureties, that he will not maintain 
the same errors or heresies any more; but if he relapse, and is 
arrested second time, he sliall suffer death, as before.”f 

In “ the Larger Catechism agreed upon by the assembly of 
divides at W|»tmiiister,” tunong the sins forbidden by the 
SECOND Commandment, is enumerated, “ die toleration of a 
false religion;”—and in the well-known confession of West¬ 
minster, which received the same solemn sanction, the same 
persecuting doctrines are laid down widi still greater precision. 
In the twentieth chapter, which, rather singularly, is headed,— 
“ On Christian Liberty and IJherty of Comcience” (sect. 4th) 
*it is ordained, diat, for the publishing of such opinions^ or main¬ 
taining such practices, as are contrary to the light of nature, or 
the pure principles of Christianity, whether concerning faith, 
WORSHIP, or conversation^ and to the power of Godliness, they 
may be lawfully brought to account, and proceeded against by 
THE CIVIL Magistrate, and die censures of die Church.” 

Chapter 23, sect. 3—“ The civil Magistrate may not assert to 
himseli the administration of the Word and Sacraments, or the 
po(<fer of die keys of the kingdom of Heaven; yet he hath autho¬ 
rity, and it is his duty, to take order, that unity and peace be 
preserved in die Church; and diat the truth of God be kept 
pure and entire, that all blasphemies and heresies be suppressed, 
all corruptions and abuses in worship and discipline prevented 
or reformed, and all the ordinances of Gkid duly setded, adminis¬ 
tered, and observed.”! 

Such are a few passages, selected, we must say, without 
much research, from the audientic instruments of the two 
National Established Churches,—^taken, as the reader is aware, 
not from the pages an obscure writer, possessing no weight be¬ 
yond diat which his arguments carry with them, nor from the 
notes of an unapproved and almost unknown Bible, but from 
documents, which the English and Scottish Clergy are obliged at 
their ordination to profess, anij whose audiority is the authority of 
the Church which they represent § In parting from this sub- 

f Neal’s History of the Puritans, vol. iii. Anno 1648. 

j The words themselves will apyear sufficiently explicit, bat the passages of Scrip¬ 
ture adduced in confirmation, would warrant the most fiirions extreme of persecution. 
See ** Confession, &c. with the Scripture Proofs at large." Edinbrnyh, 1781. We 
have before us copious extracts, of the most unequivocal character, from ** A Com¬ 
pendium of the Laws of the (Thurch of Sco^and but we can only refer the reader, 
who is curious in *' apeeimens" of intolennce, to its p&ges passim, but specially p. 
188, et ieq. 

§ The contrast here pointed at has not been fully appreciated. I. Tlie works whose 
intolerance ia imputed to Catholics, are the productiona of private individuals, with¬ 
out weight or authority—those from which wc quote are the authoritative instruments 
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ject, we would exhort the modem apostles of intolerance to 
pause, for a while, in their crusade of fanaticism, and study these 
dicta priorumi* to them invaluable for their present purposes. 
But their lives and conduct have already manifested so^ thorough 
an acquaintance with their spirit, tliat we feel the charge would 
be worse tlian supei'fluous.* • 

We have devoted so mucli ^jpace to this very Comprehensive 
topic, that we must coniine ourselves to a mere transcript of the 
account of the remaining classes:— 

Churches to which they belong. II. No Catholic subacribes, or iu any way acknow¬ 
ledges, the anthority in the lint case,—in the second, every clergyman is abided to make 
u Solemn and unequivocal declaration. Ill, The former are in the Latin language, and 
only ill the hands of educated men, capable of forming a judgment with regard to the 
arguments,—the latter are in plain English^ and m the hands of all, old andyonng—^ 
educated and unedm'ated. IV. The formerItave received no sanction,—or. (granting 
the full ileniand of tliose who arc most violent) at least, these principles nave been 
a thousand times discLiimcd,—the latter possess all the public authority which the 
MOit solemn sanction, in the Jirst instance, and the solemn and continued declarations of 
individual clergymen ever since, can commmueate. 

The last few weeks have brought to light a new bugbear, destined to put fear and 
detestation of Popery into the hearts of the Protestants of Britain, and money into the 
pockets of the knaves who practise onPfheir credulity. Long since, the publif was 
ussured, that Dens' was a class'hook at Maynooth. This did not tell—the very 
authors of the falsehood have abandoned it in despair. A new ground has boon tdken. 
Bcllarmine is now the text-book—a very convenient one, no doubt, and well adaptiid 
(being in four or five folio volumes) to be carried about in the pocket as a book of 
reforeuce. But what is tlig ground ? A letter of the President, in which he lUcA- 
tiens, Uiat the students " do not confine themselves to the M'eatises, (Hailly and 
Delahogue) but, in the library, read the works rfferred to, Tottrnelly, Bosauet, Bctlar- 
mine, Ac.” Truly this is a most satisfactory proof I On this principle, a long list of 
Protestant tert-btniks of Maynooth, might be made out. Many of the dUtiiiguished 
Protestant divines are " referred to in the treatises,” (as Bull, Abbadis, T. 3, p. 11, 
1{), 77, &c.) and Dr. Sleviu (p. 185) states, ” that the students are encouraged to 
read Protestant controversialists along with the refutations.” We shall soon, there¬ 
fore, hear, that the works of Tillotson, Jeremy Taylor, and Bramhall, are text-books 
of Maynooth, and the Catholics of Ireland will be held responsible tor the intolerance 
of the* homilies and canons of the Church of Eftgland, the '* Covenant,” and “ Con¬ 
fession of Westminster,” or tlie persecuting doctrines (of a far deeper dye than those 
of Dens or Beilarmine, for they are written in the blood of Servetus) of Calvin and 
Beza. The students read in Beilarmine the subjects ” to which they are referred.” 
We defy the entire hypocritical and fanatical phala^ to point out a sinyle reference to 
any one qf these passages. 

Let Mr. M'Ghee look to his own principles. Let him denounce the books of homi¬ 
lies, of common prayer, and the acts of convocation. Let him commence a crusade 
against the Covenant, and the Confeuion of Westminster. JDet him denounce the 
memory of those who compiled, and the Utdng intolerance qf those tvho subscribe, them. 
Let him emancipate—not mmself, for his cbsina are of goM, too precious to be flnng 
aside—but his deluded hearers. Let him ** lead” uis own victims into the light, 
and life, and liberty of the Gospel, ffkgdo this, we shall perhaps believe that he is 
a sincere hater of intolerance. 

* His Lordship of Exeter will he able to famish those, who arc anxious to pursue 
the study, with the newest*and most dpproved editions of all the old apologists of 
intolerance; as also a most important pnociple,—the credit of originating which is 
due to his Lordship himself,—that men are accountable, and may be punished, not only 
for their own opinions, but also for those of their wives orfatmlies. —See the acconnt of 
the Ikte proceedings at St Ives. 

VOL. 11.—NO. Ill, 
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“ The divinity class receives two lectures weekly, of an hour each, 
from the Professor of Sacred Scripture?. A chapter e)f the New Testa¬ 
ment (or more than oru' if necessary) is marked out, and the students 
are obliged to be prepared to analyze and explain it. The class-book, 
used for this purpose, is the Commentary of Menochius, 3 vols. 4to.,f 
which the students are obliged to procure at their own expense. On 
one bay in tlie«week, the Professor employs an extra half hour in hear¬ 
ing the students comment on the Gospels, or Epistles appointed for tiu; 
following Sunday ; and the senior members of the class, in succession, 
are called upon to.preach a sermon on Sundays and holidays. 'I’he 
students are also farther exorcised, by means of public disputation, oiujc 
in a month. A chapter in the Bible is selected, and tlicy are called 
upon to argue on it, one against another. At the end of the year, a 
jjublic examination is held, when, during three days, all are examined, 
to ascertain the proficiency which they have made. There is also a 
Hebrew class, formed out of tlio divinity students, and instruction given 
to them on one day in the week. All are at liberty to att(?n(l; but 
only a few find time, from their other studies, for the actpiisition of a 
knowledge of Hebrew.^; Many of the students from Connaught and 
Munster, and some from the other provinces, attend the l^rolessor of 
Irisdi from five till six o’clock in the evening, during the second year of 
their course.”—pp. 45-6. 

Ylie higliest class is that of the Dunboyiie students, regularly 
twenty in number, who— 

** After completing the usual course, and exhibiting more than or¬ 
dinary talent, remain fur three years additional, in order to qualify 
themselves better for the duties of parish priests, and masters of con¬ 
ference, or to be professors in the College. The Dunboyne students 
receive £30 a-year each, besides their commons. 'Fhey are allowed 
more liberty than the other students; are distinguished by a particular 
dress, and dine at a separate table. They are under the instrm-lion of 
a professor, who is called the Prefect of the Dmiboyne Estabhsiunent. 
They attend four lectures in the week, two in Ifivinity, one in Churcli 
History, or Canon Law', and one in Hebrew ” 

We must content ourselves v» ith a veiy brief notice of the third 
part of the pamphlet, which^ although the longest—extending to 
forty 8vo. pages—is, beyond cQmparison, the weakest of the whole. 

■— -r - ■ J.. _ 

f No studoiit, hovfever, coniines his reading to this Commentator. All have re¬ 
course, in difficult passoges, to the more comprehensive works of A’Lapidc, Estius, 
MaldonatuH, Jausenius, or Calmet They receive lectures also on the general questions 
connected with the study of the Scripture, its inspiration, canon, language, various 
senses, versions, &.c. In all they are interfogated at the general examination. 

t The number, we believe, varies from twenty-five to about forty. We learn from 
a clergyman, who was a member of the classy few year8#ince, tiiat, during his second 
year, the students read the .prophecies of Zacliurias and Malachi, the Lamentations 
of .Teremias, about thirty Psalms, and those portions of Daniel which are written in 
Chaldee. They also received instructions in Ute grammars of the Syriac and Chaldee 
languages. 
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Assuming as a fact, that a “ great change has taken place in 
the political character of the pnests within the last forty ^ears,” 
the writer proceeds to shew', by “ the testimony of tiieir own 
leaders and friends,” tliat tliis change is to be attributed to the 
influence of Maynooth education. Accordingly, after advan(;jng 
a tew authorities, among whom (the leaders and JHends of tlie 
Catholics) a renegade Irish Catholic, and an illiberal Scotcl) 
tourist, hold a very conspicuous place, he aiVives, by generalizing 
facts, and repeating some of the statements already refuted, at 
tlie sweeping and logical conclusion, that, “ wliatever it may be 
thought best to do with that seminary in future, it is plauily the 
duty of Parliament to suspend its usual grant”! He advances 
no argument from the constitution of the College; but he takes care 
lo suppress the reasons fo the contrary^ derived from the ivstric- 
tioiis of (.\>llegiate discipline. It is impossible that the political clia- 
j'acti'i’ of the clergy should be affected by their education at May- 
uooth, imless, perhaps, on tlie principle of reaction. “ There, is 
a law prohibiting the introduction of newspapers,”—“ the severest 
penalrie.s are annexed to the rMding or introduction of them.’'* 
The same law regards all periodicals of a political tendency. No 
polilitvd (lisciissions are permitted, no manifestation of political 
reeling is sanctioned among the students; and, in every move-, 
meut of a political character, the College, as a public body, has 
hec'ii apathetic in the extreme. And yet this ingenious writer 
traces all “ to the influence of Maynooth education” ! 

Every one knows, who knows any thing of Ireland, that it is 
vain to look here tor the causes of the change—if change it can 
be called—of which this writer, and his croaking confederates 
complain so loudly'. The man who confines himself to his study, 
and searches for it among the pamplUets of Tory parsons, or the 
diaries of bigoted tourists, will infallibly be disappointed in his 
search. I.et him go abroad among the people, ana view tlie face 
of the country. Let him, if his feelings are equal to the task, 
contemplate its manifold misery. Let him turn from the tleserted 
and decaying village, to the mouldei^iig ruins of the once comfort¬ 
able farm-house, and entjuire the little story of bm* misery from 
the squalid and mendicant mother, as she seeks, by some tempo¬ 
rary expedient, to still the querulous hunger of her iamishtiig 
orpliuiis. He will hear every wljere—for, alas! there is no lack 
of opptirtunity for enquiry—some tale of local tyi'amiy, some sacri¬ 
fice of honest industry,, referable orrly to the conscientious exer¬ 
cise of ronstitiitioiial right, to the non-residence of the absentee 
landlord, or to the still more wasting presence of the grinding 
agent, or the heartless tithe ow'iier. lie will find, that “ the 
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causes lie much deeper than religious dissensionthat “ they 
involve the subsistence of the peojpleand tliat “ the want of 
sympathy between tlie higher andi lower classes; the unequal 
administration of law; the Vestry acts; the trading spirit of 
laivllords; redundant tenantry, and the consequent friglitful 
competition *for land; the intolerable rents; the modes of letting; 
non-residence, and middle-men,—are some of the evils which 
afflict Ireland.*’* Aiid when he has found, by personal examin¬ 
ation, that this state of things is not bounded by the limits of 
parishes, or counties, or provinces, let him reflect whether it is 
wonderful that men, who have minds to estimate, and hearts to 
feel, this misery, with which they are in necessary and habitual 
contact, should liave been forced into a participation of the effort 
which sought its alleviation. We conceive it impossible that it 
should be otherwise. And if, in some isolated instances, impru¬ 
dent zeal, under the influence of strong temporary excitement, 
may have outstepped tlie limits of strict ecclesiastical decorum, it 
must be acknowledged, on the other hand, that the interference 
of the clergy has invariably exeVtcd a salutary influence on the 
undisciplin^ minds of the people, procuring the silent and harm¬ 
less evaporation of wild passions, wrought up to a pitch of almost 
• pardonable frenzy, which must otlierwise, by their rude explo¬ 
sion, liave covvulsed the sur&ce of society, or, by their slow and 
unseen working, undermined its very foundations. Familiar with 
all the peculiarities of this people, knowing all tlie avenues through 
which their hearts may he reached, and all the motives by which 
their Judgment may be satisfied, their passbns hushed into silence, 
their feelings excitm to hop^ and tlieir pride subdued in appre¬ 
hension,—in a word, acquainted with all the nameless, but ex¬ 
haustless machineiy, by which the energies of a people so sensi¬ 
tive may be direct^ to good, and turned away from evil,—the 
Catholic clergy possess over them a control, which is the result at 
once of reverence and love, and which no other possible combina¬ 
tion of characters could pi*uduce. “ It is true,’* says a Protestant 
writer, whose language^ dec^res him no blind apologist, “ that 
much inconvenience is experienced from the political character of 
the priests; but let the most thoughtless person reflect, for a 
moment, on the consequences which must result from any con¬ 
siderable diminution of their authority. they are the heat 

check which exists to moderate the wild career of ignorance and 
pajssion*^\ • • 

• Bicheno’s Ireland, p. 197. 

f Ibid, 195. I have alwajrs felt myself, tliat, if the influence which the Catholic 
priests have over the peasantry were removed, a very useful check would be lost.’ 
(Colonel W. Curry’s Evidence, Sd RepTl on State of Ireland, p.299.) The last month 
has added another to the countless examples of this truth. 
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We have already far exceeded the limits originally proposed 
for tills article. But so much time has been given to the com¬ 
fortless duty of answering objections} and refuting chargeS} that 
w’e cannot deny ourselves the liberty of saying a fgw words 
“ proprio motu,” and upon our own audioritv. 

These pages have been written with the well-known letter oiJCd- 
mund Burke* before us, and we know no more satisfactory apologist 
of the studies and discipline of Maynooth., Opinion, with regard 
to its usefulness, will, of course, vary witli political or religious 
feeling, but there are some observations which will strike eveiy 
mind, no matter what the colour of its creed or politics. 'J'he 
general system of instruction seems admirably calculated to secure 
prohciency. Not content with mere mechanical attendance at the, 
lectures, or the precarious plan of voluntaiy preparation for the 
periodical examinations, it provides that each student ^al) be 
Jiable to examination, at the daily lectures, the matter of which 
the Professor has previously explained. Not satisfied with tosling 
the proficiency ot the students of Tlieology by a shallow cate¬ 
chetical examination, in ScrinUire or Divinity, or a siiperfi^al 
acquaintance with “ Paley's Evidences,” or a certificate of mere 
attendance, during a single tenn of twenty or thirty lectures, the 
statutes arrange that the Theological and ^riptural studies, which 
proceed “p*^*** passu,” shall continue under the plan of instruction 
and examination already explained, during three successive years, 
the last of the course, llie arguments of Catholic doctrine are 
detailed, the objections fully and fairly discussed. Each student 
is not only at liberty, but is even encouraged, to proriose any 
difficulty which may occur to his mind; it is a point of duty with 
the Professor to explain it to his perfect satisfaction f it has 
been a favourite charge, that, in examining controverted questions, 
the students are connned to what is called the “ Distorted View” 
of tlieir own treatise, kept in utter ignorance of the arguments of 
the adversary, and shut out from all means of ascertaining the retd 
grounds of the dispute. Nothing can be more unfounded. 
The Librarian, Dr. Slevin, (p. 186), states that they have a 
large collection of Protestant authors, .on all religious objects, 
and on controversy in particular; that the students have free 
access to them; that they are never prohibited from reading them, 
but, on the contrary, are encouraged to read them ahng with 
the refutations.” But, in truth, it is impossible not to be struck 
by the contrast between Catholic and Protestant polemical works, 


* Vol. C, pp. 280, et $eq. We can only refer to it. He aeems to have antici' 
pated must of the objections which are now made to the system, 
f Append, p. 180.—Dr. Sleviu's Examination. 
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in this particular. In the former, the larger portion of the 
treatise is invariahly devoted to the objections of adversaries; 
in the latter, these objections are either suppressed altogether, or, 
more comnionly, unfairly represented. 

It appears from a comparison of the number of students, who 
leale the Ccjjlege at the expiratjon of each year, with the annual 
deficit of clergy throughout the kingdom, that the College is not 
by any means ademiate to supply trie exigencies of the mission. 
Hence, there has always been an anxiety to increase the iiuinber 
of students, and, consequently, to exteiul the accommodations 
which the building affords. With the single exception of the 
Duke of Bedford’s administration, no encouragement has been 
held out to enable the trustees to i:arry into effect this very just 
and reasonable design. The surplus funds, which “ the occa¬ 
sional cheapness of provisions,” or unceasing economy in the 
management of the Collegiate revenues, phured in tlu; hands of 
the Bursar, supplied the only means for its accomplishment. The 
consequence is obvious. From a well-meant, and perhaps ne¬ 
cessary, but certainly unfortunate, economy, many things have 
found their way into the system, injurious to the real interest, 
n<y less than to the respectability, of the- Establishnujiit. Instead 
of improving, or perfecting what had been already <lone, the 
'sole ol^et seems to have betm to enlarge and extend the build¬ 
ing. Th us, thte general appearance of the house, although free, 
perhaps, from any substantial defect, is tasteless and inelegant: 
while the library, though very well provided in ecclesiastical 
works, is not as well supplied with modern books of literature 
and science, as might be desired in such an Institution. Thus the 
students are, to a great extent, debarred from the means of con¬ 
sulting the modern works, in the sever.-d departments of their 
study; and a tax is imposed upon the 1 ’rofessors, to meet which 
their paltry salaries are altogether inadecpiate. Umler any cir¬ 
cumstances, indeed, they are quite out of proportion with the 
importance and responsibility of the offices which they hold.* 


* The followinf^ a^e the salaries of the Superiors and Professors of Maynooth 
College i — 

President, - . £326 

Vice-President, • 150 


Prefect of Dunboync Establishment and Librarian, 140 

Senior Dean, Bursar, Professors of Theology, Professor of 
Scripture, each - - 122 

Junior Dean and remaining Profcsl^ors, each ' 112 


Thus the revenue of one Senior Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, is niiietceu ur 
twenty times at gretU itiat of the Divinity Professors at Maynooth, and vxreede in 
amount the mited salaries of att the Professors^ of Divinity, Philosophy, and Lan¬ 
guages! ' 
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There is another, liowever, and a more substantial evil, which, 
though it cannot be charged upon the instiUition, yet tends, 
more than all the rest, to paralyze its energies; we mean the 
im{>erfect system of education, in reference U) genera! subjects, 
pursued in flu* public schools in many parts of Ireland. ^This 
is a defect, which the professional education may remedy, but 
cannot absolutely remove, atid w^hich must be a great obstacle to 
the hill developemeiit of tlie system. Thb leading feature of the 
plan of national education, proposed by the’ Catholics, on the 
passing of the relief-bill in 1793, was, the establishrnent of a 
grammar school in each diocese, for the purposes of prepara¬ 
tory education. The plan was suspencfed by the Govern¬ 
ment meiLsure for the foundation of a Catholic College: but,* 
although part of the provisions were realized in the establishment 
of one general Seminary, the equally, if not more, important care 
of early eiliicution was still left to the precarious resources of an 
irnpoverishefl people. The motive of the Government measurt*, 
even at the time, was a matter of dispute. Wliile some were con¬ 
tent to acknowledge with gi-alftude the bounty, which, poor its it 
was, was scarcely ex^jected; others, and, in fact, the greater num¬ 
ber, regarded it, as the cold concession of policy, rattier than the 
fi ee gilt of benevolence; and certainly, long experience has since 
proved, that it was nt‘itlier sufficiently extended jp its application, 
nor sufficiently comprehensive in its plan, to meet the object for 
wliicb it was professedly intended. To develope fully all its ad¬ 
vantages, by preparing all the students to profit equally by the 
extensive course of Philosophy and Divinity, which it comprises, the 
plan should have embraced, as did that which it superseded, the 
establishment of Diocesan Schools, .wherein all the necessary pre¬ 
paratory studies might have lieeii gone through. Sensible, indec?d, 
of this fact, and seeking, as far as their limited resources would 
permit, to supfily the deficiency, many of the Catholic Bishops have 
established cieiiientary schools in their dioceses. But, without look¬ 
ing to the injustice oi leaving to the unaided exertions of private 
individuals, already sufficiently blirdtuied, a matter of such diffi¬ 
culty as the early instructiou ot so large a commynity, it is obvious,^ 
that, in tlie present struggling and imnoverished condition ot 
Ireland, Catholic education, upon such a rooting, must necessarily 
be precarious. We cannot leave the subject, therefore, wiilioiit 
sayiffg, that it is a matter wliicli demands immediate ami de¬ 
cided interference, ^t is an, injustice to which the eyes of the 
people are already opened *, and which is thrown out into stronger 
and more striking relief, by the exposure, becoming every day 
more public, of tlie eiiornious revenues devoted to the supj^rt 
of Protestantism. We cannot believe, tliat an enlightened public 
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will longer sanction the anomalous state of things, in which, as 
we have shown, seven millions of the Irish people receive 

FOR THE EDUCATION OF THEIR CLERGY, AND THE SUPPORT OF 
THEIR RELIGION, JUST THE ONE-HUNDRED-AND-EIGHTH PART 
OF THE SUM APPROPRIATED TO THE RELIGIOUS USES OF THE 
REMAINING MILLION. * 

In the details which we have given, the reader will find, we 
are sure, sufficient grounds to justify him in “ reconsidering the 
case of Maynootli College,” and forming, we doubt not, a de¬ 
cision, very different from that to w’hich the insidious writer before 
us would lead him. If the Institution were still untried, if it were 
unable to refer to facts, in confirmation of the principles on 
•which its defence is grounded, the enemies of religion might 
liope to,crush it, by filling the public mind with preiudice, and 
withdrawing all opportunity for the display of its i*eBl character. 
But “ the trial of forty years” gives the lie to their impotent 
calumnies; and experience, the surest test of merit, has established, 
in the hearts and affections of the people, a character whicli is 
beyond tlieir power. A Hierarchy, above the reach of slander, 
a learned, zealous and devoted Clergy, who, in joy and in sorrow, 
in good and evil repute, have stooa by the side of their toodIc, 
ministering to their wants, and solacing their miseries, while they 
jireserved their^ faith from corruption, and “ guided their souls 
unto justice”—these are living monuments of the public services 
of Maynooth College—undeniable testimonies to its capacity 
for good. These are its surest foundations—the well-tried virtue 
of the Clergy it has produced, the enduring and affectionate 
reverence of the people to whom their lives are devoted. He, 
who would assail its good name with any prospect of ultimate 
success, must turn his thoughts to an indispensable preliminary 
step—he must annihilate the one, or revolutionize the other. 


Art. VII.— Iteitriige zur Kirchengenchichte des neunzehnten 
Jahrhunderls in Deutschland. Materials for the Ecclesiasti¬ 
cal Historg of Germany in the Nineteenth Century, 8vo. 
Aiigsburg. 1835. • 


T T is high time to call the attentjpn of th^ world to the'system 
of slow and silent persecution which has been long wasting 
the' strength, and exhausting the patience, of our coutinentm 
brethren, the s'ubjects of Protestant princes. It is a solemn 
duty of those, who have Uie means, to expose to the just indig- 
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nation of our countiT the artful and heartless plans which prevails 
in several states, and particularly in Prussia, of making the most 
sacred rights of Catholics, whether based upon natural or con¬ 
stitutional law, matter either of police regulation, or of tinnoying 
domiciliai^ legislation; and inis for the avowed puqKJse of 
undermining tneir religion. We have used two epithets con¬ 
fessedly severe, but w'e retract, nay we modify, them not. That 
this system of persecution is heartless^ that it is unfeeling to the 
last (iegrec, will be readily acknowledged by dll, who are aware 
of its form and character. For if the constant, the unwearied, 
the unrelaxing enmity of a legal adversary, who pursues his 
victim in malice through one tribunal after another, deserve that 
appellation ; if the untiring spy who ti'acks an unwary being by * 
day and by night, at home and abroad, to entangle him.within 
the meshes of the law, unmoved by pity, unchecked by re¬ 
sistance—if such a one can be called heartless in his conduct, 
then have we not adopted too strong an epithet to characterize 
the system which we are about to describe. And as to its being 
most artful, it is so to such art extent as to deceive, if possiWe, 
“ even the elect.” Von Ilaunier himself, with all his sagacity 
and information, appears to believe that the utmost impartiality 
is observed by the Prussian government in its dealings witii 
Catholics. Nay, he repeats one of his own repjies to a person 
that condemned the conduct of Prussia towards her Catholic 
subjects; and assures us that it was distinguished only ** by justice, 
charity, confidence, and a scrupulous equality in the treatment 
of them and of the Protestants.”* 

The reader will shortly see some amiable specimens of tliis 
impartiality, charity and justice. If,, however, the professor of 
history in llerlin could hie thus deceived, what wonaer, that in 
England, Prussia should have been often pointed out, in our 
periodical works, as a fair model for imitation in the practical 
application of tolerant principles ? And yet, God forbid that it 
should ever be adopted, even in poor Ireland! Better the tithe- 
proctor than the spy; more to Wble the open assaults of an 
adverse religion, tlian the smothering protection of a hostile 
government. 

If hitherto the covert and scattered workings of the system 
have enabled it to escape the notice of the public, the little work 
before us has left it no chance' of lying any longer conceal^. 
We need not say thatjevery thipg was deme to prevent its obtain¬ 
ing circulation; even *lhough printed in ihc Bavarian temtory, 
the influence of the Prussian cabinet was employed to procure 


England in 1885, Yol. I. p. 14, Auatin's Trans. 
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ftii orrler frotn Munich for its suppression. The order came, and 
was executed; but tl)e book had already flown across the length 
and breadth of (ierinany, it had already awakened the sympathies 
and tlie *iiidignation of the people; and fnc copies, if wt* are 
rigl^tly informed, w'ere all that remained to bo seized. It is our 
intention to hiv before our readei’s the substance of this w'ork, 
which is a collection of materials for future hi.stor\^ rather tlian 
a continued narrative.* VVe shall not, however, folloAv the order 


observed by the author, nor even refer to his page for all that 
w’e shall draw from him. They, who wish to see the painful 
topic treated in all its harassing d<>tails, must j)erus«? the work 
itself; they, who are anxious to know how deeply and how prac- 
* tically the grievances, which it exposes, are felt through the 
country, must converse with those whom they aflecl. We will 
gladly abide by the result of either investigation. 

l'h(‘ Catholic subjects of Prussia are nearly, if not fjuite, equal 
in number to those who profess the i^rotestant religion. In 
1827, the Protestants of all communions amounted to 6,:^70,38(), 
wRlle the Catholics were reckoned at 4,()23,/31JJ, or consider¬ 


ably more than the members of either the Lutheran or lleformed 
Church. 1 lassel had, however, previously estimated the Protestants 
fit .'5,187,900, and the Catholics at, 4,352,000, thus bringing them 
much nearer t® an equality with the united force of the other 
two religions. 

It is important to remind our readers, in this place, that the 
Catholic woi-ship is as fully tolerated and recognized by law as 
either of the others, and that the professor of one fliith stands 
before the eye of his country on a perfect equality with the pro¬ 
fessor of another. Again, in some provinces, as in the jlhenish 
district, the population is essentially and entirely Catholic, as much 
so, at least, as in Brandenburg or Western Prussia it is Protestant; 
that is to say, in the former the Protestants, in the latter the Ca¬ 
tholics, are the exception. Impartiality of treatment, therefore, 
may easily be tested. Whatever religious rights the Protestants of 
the {‘astern provinces may pi^sess, the Catholics of the western 
ought surely'tet enjoy; Vnatever consideration is had of the 
i^iritual concerns of the small congregations, or few isolated 
Protestants, who happen to live scattered amidst the Catholic popu¬ 
lation, should not certainly be refused to the no less numerous 
Catholics, who are mingled with the great body of Protestants 
in the original dominions of Prussia. Noy then, let us see how 
case stands. 


Whenever a small congregation of Protestants is formed, a 
Churcli, or public hall, a clergyman and a school are immediately 
granted for the benefit of their religion; whenever a large con- 
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gregaliori of Qitholics collects, and applies, as is requirerl, for 
permission to have a place of worship, the application is sure to 
be rejected. For examples of the first tissertion, need only 
cite the casi« of Habelschwerd, Landek, liublinits, Mbllna, and 
Ottmachan, the number of Pi*otestant inhabitants in which yiries 
on]}' from 32 to 78; yet they have obtainwl, •without diffi¬ 
culty, parish churches witli resident, or chapels with occasional, 
paslorjs. 

For a ])roof of the second, let us take the case of Cxorlitz, 
I lere was a congregation of 600 Catholics, besides the garrison, 
and loO culprits condemned to the public works. They had 
no place of worship nearer than Janernick, distant two German, 
<u* eight English, miles. Again and again, they applied lor per¬ 
mission to provide themselves with a chapel, but to no purjxise. In 
1826, they presented a memorial directly to the King, a memorial 
at omre manly and pathetic, entreating him to take tneir case into 
consideration. They spoke of their situation, they enumerated 
their previous but fruitless a[»plications. It Imd benm originally 
th('ir intention, they said, to'apply for the use of one of*the 
seven evangelical churches, of which six were originally CathcTic, 
and four were now iiardly ever used: but the ProtesUints wouhl 
not agree, and they now, therefore, simply entreated to be alhjwed 
to buy a priraie honse^ (ein privaflocal) and to^erect a church, 
with a school and dwelling for their pastor. Look, they exclaimed, 
to the condition of the old, the weax, and the sickly; look to tlu“ 
hardship experienced even by the young and the strong, in the 
Jieats of summer and the incleineiicy of winter, journeying over 
cl distance of eight miles to a place of worship. Nor were their 
children, 100 in number, less the objects of pity. "Without in¬ 
structors, and the means of instruction, they entreated permission 
to er«;t places of prayer and education, where their youth might 
be taught the duty of good subjects, and instructed to pray for 
his Majesty^s welfare. The answer to this moving petition, 
directed to the two deputies who had signed tJie memorial, on 
behalf of tlieir fellow-religionists, Reserves to be recorded. It is 
as follows;— , • 

“ The undersigned ministry informs the Currier Kdglor and the 
Builder Rdhnisch, with regard to their din'ct application of 2()th uiU 
tJiat tJie King’s Majesty is wot pleased to grant their request for the 
erection of a church and parochial sptein. 

(Signed) 

“ Ministhy for Spirituai.,Educational,andMkdical Affairs,” 
Berlin, 26 th Nov, 1826. 

This decision of the church, school, and medical department, 
requires no comment. Yet it is right to give the conclusion of 
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this ailhir. Three years later, aiid after eight years of unceasing 
application, its prayer was granted; that is, leave was given 
to nave the Catholic worship performed tiine times a year for the 
old and ubeak, on condition, however, that it should not be in any 
place specially destined for the purpose, but in aprivafe house^ to 
be lured for tdie occasion ! The local authorities were enjoined to 
watch most strictly over the fulfilment of this condition, and a 
threat was added, that otherwise the severest penalties would 
ensue, 'lliere, tlicre is toleration for you ! Without a royal 
leave, tot tea quoties to be obtained, after eight years of bitter 
refusals, mass cannot even be said in a private house! The 
Catholics of Great Britain were not worse off a hundred years 
‘ago, than their brethren of Prussia are now. 

But ,this is not a solitary case. In Mullhausen, in 1813, the 
French, witliout interfering with the funds, had made over to the 
Catholics, who were 500 in number, at the last census, the Church 
of St. James, which had only been used once, or at most twice, 
by the Protestants. At die peace, the Prussian government 
animlled this arrangement though the Catholics were thus left 
without any place ot worsliip nearer than two German miles, and 
though two churches had been taken from the Catholics in tliat 
district, and given to the Protestants. These, we need not add, 
were not restor^. Report said, when our author wrote, that, after 
all, tlie Churcii of St. James was to be yielded to the Catholics. 
“ Should this be verified,” he adds, “ we will gladly, for the 
astonishment of tlje world, append the joyful intelligence to the 
eiTata, as a rare phenomenon in Prussia.” 

Another example, from the left bank of the Rhine, a country 
entirely Cadiolic. In 1818, tlie Protestants of Treves solicited the 
joint use of one of the Catholic Churches,- the Simvltanevmi as 
it is called in Germany,—and tlie magistrates proposed two parish 
churches for the purpose. How'ever, after some deliberation, the 
Simultanevm of the seminary Church was granted, until, as the 
ministerial decree expressed it, they should be provided with a 
place of worship exclusivity dieir own. Now, goveniment had 
already in its liands the beautiful, but suppressed Church of St. 
Martin, which it was intended to give uiem. But tliis would 
have been no triumph over the Catholic population; so Uiat first, 
this church was tunied into an almost uninhabitable barrack, and 
then the seminary Church was declared public property, and by a 
cabinet order, dated 25th February, 1819, made over entirely 
to the Protestants ! Ihe basis oV tlic graht was perfectly false; 
for the right of the seminary and gymnasium to me church was 
fully recognised by law. Every remonstrance, however, proved 
unavailing; and the Catliolics w'ere left to the necessity of begging 
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subscriptions, either for tlie erection of a church, or for the re¬ 
purchase from the Protestants of tiie one whereof they had been 
despoiled. 

We must leave this portion of our task more tbali half un- 
iiiiished. SiifEce it to say, that never yet has a Protestant 
Church been ceded to the Catholics, while every vrfiere Cadiolic 
ones have been seized for the Protestants. In Gallanz, a fine 
well-built church belonging to the Cathcdics was given to their 
rivals, and the Catholics w'ereleft to perform their devotions in an 
old and ruinous building. In Warburg, the beautiful Dominican 
Church was given to the Protestants, and the Catholics, whose 
forefathers had built it, were left to build another; for the one 
granted to them in exchange was already threatening to liill, 
and has since carried its threats into effect. But we mss over 
these things, as we do also the unequal treatment of the two 
religions in point of provision for the clergy; and hasten to an¬ 
other part or our subject. 

In countries where the two religions are equally tolerated, it is 
usual to have separate univf^rsities, in which the theolo{|ical 
faculty is exclusively for the members of its own creed. 'Pbiw it 
is in Bavaria, where there are two, one Protestant, and the other 
Catholic. In Prussia, we might naturally expect the same 
arrangement; but, on the contrary, tlie usual p|irtiality for one 
side is evidently manifested, for the 6,000,000 Protestants, 
tliere are four univei’sities, at Berlin, Halle, Kiinigsberg, and 
Greifswalde. These are strictly Protestant, not only in the theo¬ 
logical faculty, but in every other; for the solitary Catholic pro¬ 
fessor, who resides, is allowed only as an exception. In fact, 
when the royal commissioner of the university, Brackedorg, em¬ 
braced the Catholic faitli, he was dismissed from his post; and when 
two eminent law-professors, Jarke and Phillips, took the same steps, 
they were likewise deprived of their chairs, and one of tliem, at 
least, compelled to seek an asylum in a foreign land. But for 
the Catholics, who are above 4,000,000, two half umremHieit 
are sufficient. I'hcy have no suc)^ establishments to themselves; 
they possess only a share in the two hiixed unjvarsities of Bonn 
and Breslau, in each of which there is a double professor of each 
class of theolo^, and a double faculty, the one Catholic, and tlu; 
other Protestant. Thus the Catholic youth can never study in 
any place removed from controversial jars: while the Protestant 
is kept out of all daqgcr of sipiilar inconveniences, by the exclu¬ 
siveness of his universities. The professors of other faculties 
belong to either religion, but, like the commissary royal, are 
most of them Protestants. Wliile the Protestants have thus four 
entire universities, with the half of two others, and the Catholics 
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have only tlie sorry remnant of these two, or rather only a section 
of tins reiTinant, b(* it remembered, that the latter bear no less 


than fivL‘-tweIfths, or nearly one-haltj of the public burthens, out 
of which these establishments are supported. Here again is im¬ 
partiality and equal lr(‘atment; and yet tliis is far from the woi-st 
featilre of the»miiversily system. • 

I’he Catholic ecclesiastical authorities have no voice in the no¬ 


mination of the theological prf)fcssors. 'I'he Bishop is simply 
asked whether he 'has any thing to object, on 'proof against the 
candidate belbre nomination. 'I'his candidate may be an utter 
stranger, of whom the bishop knows nothing; he maybe free from 
open immorality, or heretical doctrine; he may be out of the reach 
of demonstrable accusation; and ns the bishop, therelbrt*, can 
prone nothing to his disadvantage, he is forthwith installed, and 
placed Iw'yond the limits of Catholic jurisdiction. Lamentable 
instances of the working of this system could be quoted. A 
foreign professor was named to Breslau; he began to teach the 
most scandalous doctrines,—that the scripture w'as not inspiri'd, 
that its narratives were fabulous, ifcc. Complaints w'ere made to 
Ihe^bishop, and by the bisho]), but in vain. It was not till after 
many years—it w'as not till after the poison had widely eireiilated 
among his pupils, that he was at length removed. With the ex¬ 
cellent .Tarke and Phillips proceedings were not so dilatory. 

Iji like manner, the impious and worthless Der(‘ser, after 
having been instrumental, during the last century, in cornq)ting 
the faith and morals of tlie German youUi, in the university of 
Bonn,* after having been expelled from Switzerland by the young 
men whom he had striven to seduce, and w’lio pursued him Irom 
Ijuceriie with the design of corporally chastising him -after 
having been driven by his scholars from the. seminary of llotten- 
biirg, and having seen his works on scripiui e condemned at Home, 
as containing all the principles of modern infidelity—even he was, 
in 1811, unblushingly nominuLcd Catholic professor of biblical 
hermeneutics at Breslau, in siiiie of tlie earnest remonstrances of 
the Prince-bishop. I 

But the Universities artfnot the w’orst part of Prussian arrange¬ 
ments for Catholic education. In the gymnasia, or schools of 
a higher order, will easily be discovered symptoms of the same in¬ 
sidious policy, and the same unlair partiality. In Silesia, as 
'I heines informs us, the colleges df the Jesuits were converted into 
such establishments, and, for a timcj directed by their old superiors. 


• We speak of the Bonn of 17SC, when lirst opened by the Blector of Cologne, as 
a university for the doctrine of the impious Illuminati. At present, with such men 
for professors as Klee, Windisclimann, Wallher, &.c., it will compete witli any other 
in Europe for solid learning, and sound principles. 
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Gradually, however, these and all other ecclesiastics have been 
removed; young hay professors have been installed; and the 
bishop may reckon himself happy that one clergyman is allowed 
to remain, and, under a strict injunction of avoiding all fimaticisin 
in matters of religion, and of saying nothing that can shock his 
Protestant hearers, is permitted to give religion^ instruction 
onci*, or at most twice, m the week. In fact, the bishop has no 
influence over tlie education of his future clergy, save what a 
residence of a few i\ionths in a seminary can give, after yeai*s of 
contact with the corrupted, demoralized, or, at least, uneeclesi- 
astical ehmients w'hich compose too many universities. 

^J’hese gyjunasia or colleges were many of them Catholic 
endowments, lint, in Prussia, there, is little stir about “ ap- 
proj)riation clauses,” w'hcn the spoil is Popisli. Hhort, work 
is made Avith it—it is all considered the property of the state. 
As with the Churches, however, so with other sacred possessions, 
the reciprocity, to use an Irish phrase, is all on one side. It is 
the old (luestion of whose bull has gored; “ the case is altered,” 
when the j)roperty is that of tl4:.man-in-jK)wer. In Cologne, the 
Carmelite College has been made over to the Protestants, that 
of lirfurl has been declared a mia'cd establishment, tliat is to 
say, every individual professor is Protestant, except one clergy¬ 
man, who gives religions instruction ! In Diisseldorf, also, a 
('ntholic gymnasium lias been changed into a mixed one, in a 
spirit of such impartiality, that, when Professor Durst embraced 
the Catholic faith, it cost him no little labour to retain his chair. 
We need not say that never w'as a Protestant gymnasium changed 
into a C/Htholic, or even into a mixed, establishment. Foreign 
education is discountenanced, and discouraged in every way, and 
hi*, w'ho ventures to receive it from tjie Jesuits, must fii'st have 
renounced all worldly ambition. As to elementary schools, and 
indeed education in general, we may observe, that it is under the 
control of a provincial board, consisting of a Protestant president 
and three councillors, and, wdiere the number of Catholics is 
considerable, one Catholic member.. All the subalterns arc IVo- 
testants. In tlic two Catholic distnets of Uie Rhine and West¬ 
phalia, the place of Catholic councillor was, for several years, 
left unoccupied, till the sf.'hools w'ere^all reorganized; and in 
Saxony, with 100,000 Catholics, it was lately still vacant, A 
Protestant clergyman is generallv the real administrator of all 
the Catholic cclucatioii. Under him, even tlie Catholic bishop 
sits, in a matter of such vital im{)ort€ince to his religion ! 

Now for religious instruction. There is a censure for books, 
the head quarters of which are in Berlin, though its representa¬ 
tives are to be found in every province. Every person-employed 
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in tins department) it is needless to say, is a Protestant. Even 
the bishop’s pastorals are subject to the provincial president’s 
revisjil. 

The 6a4;holics complain that, while any writing passes muster, 
which contains abuse against them, every polemical writing of 
thdirs, which is severe against Protestants, meets a rigid scrutiny, 
and stands the surest chance of being rejected. Nay, even the 
official paper, as well as other periodical publications, in the 
pay, and under the direct control, of the government, is used as 
a vehicle of the grossest slander against Catholics, while every 
foreign Catholic journal, which ventures to defend their cause, is 
forbidden admission into the state. It has been remarked, too, 
that no professor who boldly vindicates the doctrines of his creed, 
has aijy chance of promotion; and we a^e told, that Frendenfeld 
was obliged to quit Bonn, for presuming to comment on a certain 
aukward saying of Luther, whom it is not lawful to speak of 
in Prussia, but with respect. The pulpit is under the same re¬ 
straint ; there is liberty of declamation on the one side, and the 
sfit’ictest restraint on the other. •• 

From matters ecclesiastical, and educational, let us descend to 
the state of social life, and see the equality of treatment observed 
in civil and military appointments. The treaty of Westphalia, 
in 1648, secured to the Catholics religious liberty, and the full 

g )ssc>sslon of *lheir church and school property. The treaty of 
reslau, in 1740, which made Silesia subject to Prussia, ex¬ 
pressly guaranteed the maintenance of die Catholic religion in 
slain quo. So sacred was this stipulation in the eyes of Frederick 
the Great, that, when the Pope abolished the Society of Jesus, 
he refused to allow the execution of the decree, and ordered his 
envoy at Rome to say: J’ai garanti au traits de Breslau in 
statu quo la religion Catholique, etjen’ai jamais trouve de meil- 
leurs pretres d leui*s ^gard.” He aadfxl playfully; “ Vous ajou- 
terez que, pareeque j’appartiens ^ la classe des h^etiques, le saint 
p^re ne peut pas me dispenser de tenir ma parole, ni du devoir 
d’lin honngte homme, et d’lui roi.” But the Jesuits, faidifnl to 
their vows and principles, ewnesdy represented to the king that 
a command oC me Sovereign Pontiff must be.obeyed; and the 
monarch, amazed at such an mstanceof resolute fidelity, sanctioned, 
at their express request, the act of their suppression. On another 
occasion, when urged W his iaddel allies in France, to imitate 
the imperial example oi Joseph II, by seizing church property, 
he repied, in a letter to D’Atembert,-^“ In my dominions no 
body is disturbed; the rights of property, on which civil society 
is based, 1 hold sacred.” Such was me regard of ^epMlosophe 
monarch for tlie rights of his Catholic subjects. Since liis time, 
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furtlier guarantees have been given. In 1803, it was agreed Uiat 
the secuTari/ed lands should eiyoy their full rights over church 
property, and school property, churches and schools: at the Con¬ 
gress of Vioiiiia, it was settled tliat the Catholics and Protes¬ 
tants should be on a footing of perfect equality; and by, the 
Concordat of 16tli July, 1821, it was generally arranged that mafiy 
other points, necessary for the welfare of the Church, should be 
secured. 

Such are the grounds of Catliolic freedom; what we have 
already said will ^low how far such provisions, as affect Church 
j)roperty and schools, have been observed. Let us proceed to 
enquire how the social equality of the two religions has been 
displayed. At court, there Is not. a single Catholic who holds a 
place. The government is conducted by several ministerial 
ilepartments; die heads of all are Protestant. Each department 
has a number of councillors, ■ who form boards, having each a 
chief; every chief, with one nominal exception, is a Protestant. 
Of the host of councillors at Berlin, only three ai’e Catholics. 
Among tlie clerks and other Subalterns, no Catholic. There is 
a state-council for important affairs, the members of which are 
scattered through the provinces; every member is a Protestant. 
If there be any Catholic, it is quite an exception. The Post- 
OfBce department, throughout the states, dowiii to local post¬ 
masters, is exclusively Protestant. All ambassadors, consuls, &c. 
are, of course, Protestant, though sent to Catliolic courts. We 
could mention a most worthy nobleman, who lost his diplomatic 
situation, by becoming a Catholic, and has since been appointed 
to a foreign embassy by Austria. 

How shall we explain the minute ramifications of local govern¬ 
ment ? The task is difficult, but we*will do our best. The state 
is divided into provinces; and each province is ruled by a High 
President, Oher Priisident, Of 0001*86 he is a Protestant, and yet 
to him are committed the religious interests of the Catholics. 
Each province is divided into districts, (Bezirk) governed by 
a president, always a Protestant, by a '^ice-president, councillors 
of a higher and lowi^r class, assessors, secretaries, &c. Even in 
provinces entirely Catliolic, eveiy one of these, without an excep¬ 
tion worth naming, belongs to Protestant cre^. Each dis¬ 
trict is divided into circles, which are composed of cantons as 
tliese are of communes. £^h cirole lias a magistrate.at its head, 
almost ^ways a Protestant, or,»if chance a Catliolic, fettered 
by a Protestant secretary. Tlie inferior 6fficei*8 and rulers, even 
in Catholic provinces, are very often Protestant; but there is no 
instance of a Catholic holding any even of these small situations, 
in a Protestant district. 
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Judicial appointments follow the same rule. The president 
and vice-president of every tribunal, (of the latter there may yet 
remain a Jew exceptions,) and most of the assessors, and coun¬ 
cillors, are, even in the Catholic provinces, Protestants. The 
inferior departments of the judicature are generously thrown open 
to Catholics. 

Come we now to the army. Prussia is essentially a great 
military power, and justly boasts of a splendid war estaQish- 
ment. It owes its organisation to the skill and efforts of Marshal 
Gneisenau, a Catholic'born, and educated by Jesuits! Some 
policy would appear to suggest to such a government, that reli¬ 
gious bigotry should not be mixed up widi army regulations, that, 
where the danger and the toil was equal, where the blood of him 
who heard mass might have to flow as gushingly as that of him 
wlio had listened to the new state litm*gy, and where fidelity to 
the king would be best secured by giving the subject at least the 
means of being faithful to his God,—//icre, at any cate, equality 
of /.reatmeiit and equality of encouragement should be found. We 
should not expect to read religious exclusions in the order of the 
day. Unfortunately, however, the reverse is the fact. It is not 
necessary for us to enter into any e^mosition of the Prussian arnw 
system, Its line and landwehr. Suffice it to state, for the benefit 
of any reader ifnacquainted with it, that, throughout the Prussian 
dominions, every youth, with very few exceptions, must enter 
the regular army at twenty years of age, and be a common soldier 
for three years. He then passes, for two more, into the reserve, 
and, fifter that, belongs to the landwehr or militia till his thirty- 
second year. Having before given the relative proportions of 
the Catholic and Protestant population, it will be easily seen what 
share of the army belongs to each religion. In the two corps 
(VarmCes of Prussia and Silesia, onc-haff is Catholic; in that of 
Posen two-thirds, in that of Westphalia and Cleves three-fifths ; 
finally, in the Rhenish division seven-eighths. In all, the Catho¬ 
lics, serving on the peace establishment of Prussia, amount to 
sei’enty or eighty thousand men. Fet have they not one field’' 
ojfceTt not a g^teral or major, and very few captains, of their 
rMijnon* 

Rut the great hardship, of which the poor Catholics have to com¬ 
plain, w die way in which, being forcea by law to become soldiers, 
the soldiers are again forced by law to neglect their religion, or, 
at least, to see it treated with dliameful disparity. In 1832, a 
royal order Ivas i^ed to regulate die chaplaincy of regiments. 
Its preamble states, that the purport of the decree is to consoli¬ 
date the acts reladve to this subject, subsequent to the decree of 
28di March, 1811, and to provide suitably for the religious 
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wants of tbe army. Article I. states, that, daring war, the 
number of chaplains, Evangelical and Catholic, shall be regulated 
by the respective wants of the twb. In time of peace, tlve follow¬ 
ing is the number of Evangelicals. 1. A feld prmmt for the 
entire army, who treats trith the ministry concerning all shat 
r^rds military ecclesiastical dffairs. 2. For every corps tt- 
armiCi an Oherprediger, or superior chaplain, and for each of its 
two divisions a divisions prediger^ or division preacher. 3. Gar¬ 
rison preachers. 4. Chaplains for military institutions, tlie in¬ 
valid hospitals, cadet and orphan establishments. Now, after 
all this ample provision of military ecclesiastics, for the spiritual 
care of the Wotestants, we might expect a similai*, or at least a pro¬ 
portionate, solicitude for the welfare of the Catholic Jive4welfihsy 
in the same body. But why imagine that, though expected to 
fight as stoutly as their Protestant fellow-soldiers, they are en¬ 
titled to enjoy an equal share of religious comfort and encourage¬ 
ment? CromwelVs soldiers used to say, that they would not 
fight unless they were allowed.to preach; the poor Catholiesaof 
Germany would he extravagant to demand that they should be 
preachea to. Not even a single Catholic chaplain is appointed, 
or decreed for the entire army. To be sure, if the Catholic 
soldier is quartered within rcacn of a Catholic clergyman, the 
latter may have access to him, but under what*rcstrictioiis we 
shall see just now. 

The fourth section decrees that all persons in active service, 
from superior officers dowm to the lowest lianger-on, their wives 
and children, are members of the military parish ; in other words 
fom the flock of the chaplain of the division. TTie article con¬ 
cludes wdth these words: “ 'JThe creed of individuals has no in¬ 
fluence on the parochial ■ arrangemetits.” So that a Protestant 
clergyman is actually made the only spiritual director of the 
Catholic troops—they are made his subjects, and counted, in 
spite of their c(.<nsciences and their religious feelings, among his 
parishioners. And this is Prussia, in which the Catholics were 
aroused to arms, in 1818, hf bein^ toW that they were going to 
fight for civil and religunis liberty! • 

But the worst is still behind. The section on marriages, and 
baptisms of soldiers* infonts, is artfully contrived. If a Catholic 
wishes to have either of these ^sacraments adriiinistered by his 
own cler^man, he must, first hc^e a demissorial from his Pro¬ 
testant limitary curate. ITiis,•however, is only for Catholics: 
no Protestant can ever obtain permission to apply for spiritual 
assistance in these cases to any but his military pastor: and thus, 
while the catholic is exposed to the temptation of accepting the 
ministration of a Protestant clergyman, w'ho may refuse his leave, 
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or wliose services are at hand, the Protestant is carefully ex¬ 
cluded by the law from all danger to his faith by coming into 
contact with a Catholic ccccJesiastic. There may be a tlious^d 
reasons, \^hich a Catholic will easily understand, why a soldier, 
abojjt to marry, may not like to encounter die unreserved expla¬ 
nations, which a Catholic priest might feel it his duty to demand. 
To many, Uierefore, a clause like mis, which renders it unneces¬ 
sary to approach him, must be invaluable. 

The fifth sectiofi is still more intolerable. It runs as follows: 
“ Military worship must be performed according to the liturgy 
prescribed for the armythat is, a Protestant htur|n'. “ The 
preacher shall so arrange, on the principal festivals and Sundays, 
that all may be present, at least once a month.” In other words, 
for three years, every Catholic is corajielled by law to neglect his 
own worship, and, on certain occasions, to attend another, of 
which his conscience disapproves. Bitterly do the poor Catholic 
soldiers complain of this narsh and cruel law, which exists in no 
Catholic state. Nay, even in England, before the passing of the 
Relief Bill, the late Duke of Ybrk, on more than one occasion, 
oglored the commanding officers of regiments to make arrange¬ 
ments for the attendance of Catholic soldiera at their own 
w’orship. To complete this jpicture of equality, we will only add, 
that, in the garyison schools, for die education of soldiers* children, 
the mastei's ai‘e all Protestant clergymen, and that not a Catholic 
is allowed among them. 

After seeing how eveiy d«^rtment of government patronage 
is exclusively in the hands of one persuasion, we have yet to see 
how the same spirit of one-sided legislation penetrates into the 
privacy of domestic life, and interposes betweeji the natural and 
lawful aifecdons of diose whom God liath Joined. We allude to 
the delicate subject of mixed marriages, or marriages in which 
the pardes are a Catholic and a Protestant. Much, indeed, have 
we to say upon this subject, the most harrassiiig and distressing 
head of eccl^iastical legisktioii in Germany, for several years 
back. We know not vdiether we shall ever take up the subject 
more fully; but.at present we can only sa^, diatsad has been the 
discord and disunion which the clashmg of religious prin¬ 
ciples with human laws has produced; distressing lias been the 
posidon wherein the chief pastors of the Church have been placer!; 
and little honourable the arts fiy which government has striven 
to overcome the eonviedons, and §tiile the feelings, of the Catholic 
priesthood. This view of our sul:gect, however, we must pass 
over; as it is necessary to confine ourselves to a simple enuncia¬ 
tion of the Prussian law. 

The Catholic Church never approves or allows a mixed 
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marriage, without the previous stipulation that all the children 
shall be educated in her religion. The Prussian landrechi or 
law of the land, formerly contained the following provisions. 
(Vol. ii. Tit. 2, § 76, 77.) First, till fourteen years of a^, the 
boys shall be brought up in the father’s, and the girls in»the 
mother’s, religion. Secondly, vfcHher party can htlid the othery 
even by a voluntary compacty to any other course ; tuid in § 81, 
it is added, that conversion during a liut illness is not to be 
counted of any avail. Now if such matters as tliese could be 
justly interfered witli by legislation, it might be said that the 
provision, here made, was equitable. Beit so: yet we would still 
ask, is it right to interfere between the private agreements of 

I iarties so closely and sacredly connected; and if a willing comptict 
las been made, to sanction the violation of it, and tlius*o|>en a 
door to bad faith and deceit ? The framers of the law, however, 
well knew that such compacts were seldom made, except in 
favour of the Catholic education of all the children. 

But we emphatically said that the hm fomurrly contained tiiiis 
provision: for in feet it is s'uperseded by another; and if the 
former was equitable, this, at least, will not be thought so. No 
sooner did Prussia, in 1803, obtain the great ]’)orlif>M of its 
Catholic states, than a new order was issued, dated 21st No* 
vember, to the following effect: “ His majesty enacts, that 
children born in wedlock shall all be educated in the religion of 
the father; and that, in opposition to this provision, neither pirty 
can bind the other.” Now mark the working of this law. 
Almost all mixed marriages take place in the Catholic provinces, 
where the only Protestants are the numerous civil and military 
employesy sent thither by the govcmmeiit. These are mostly 
unmarried, and we believe, purposely’ sent young. They form 
intimacies with the Catholic families among which they live, and 
almost necessarily marry into them. As they are well provided 
for, tlie temptation is generally too strong to be resisted; the 
children born must be brought up Protestants, and thus settle¬ 
ments of this religion are every wmre springing up amidst the 
Catholic population, which of course will engross ail government 
patronage, and, by farther intermarriages, propagate their creed, 
in 1825, by an order, dated August 17th, this law was extended 
to the Rhenish provinces, and ^ere denunciations were sent 
forth against such Catholic ecclesiastics as should venture to have 
the children all brought up in ^eir religion. 

But a curious document has come to light upon this subject. 
In 1831, the government printed a large work, entitled “ Revi¬ 
sion of the laws.” It is a collection of private instructions for 
the local authorities, upon the meaning and spirit of the laws; 
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and a copy imving strayed among the uninitiated, was employed 
by Dr. Benkert in his “ Religions Freund,” for the detection of 
the views entertained by the Prussian government. Among 
other tlifiigs, we are here expressly assured, § 42, that “ the 
alteration of the law,” above rehearsed, was made as an effec¬ 
tual measure against the proselyting system of Catholics,”—a 
candid acknowledgment of the purpose which we have attributed 
to the government, th6 prevention of the fair growth of Catho¬ 
licity. But there are several curious cases of application given 
to guide the decisions of magistrates, a few of which, as striking 
specimens of impartial justice, we must transcribe. 

Case 1. Two Protestants, whose wives, and consequently 
daughters (according to the first law), were Catholics, upon the 
death of the former, wished to bring up the latter Protestants. 
This was against § 76; but in defiance of the remonstrances of 
the priest, was decided in their favour, on the ground, that in 
§ 44, it was decreed that no third person should interfere between 
the married couple! A decision worthy of Sancho, when go¬ 
vernor of his island. The motlter being dead, who was the 
second party? 

Case 2. In Erfurt, a man died, and left alt his children 
Cadiolics, according to the second law there in force. The Pro¬ 
testant widow./lesired to have them brought up Protestants. On 
the 15th of May, 1825, the minister of justice refused her prayer, 
as contrary to law; but on the 25th of August, the King gi*anted 
it, derogating from the law, in her favour, and exempting her 
from its operation. 

Case 3, The reformed widow of a Lutheran husband became 
a Catliolic. The daughters had been baptised by reformed or 
Lutheran clergymen; aqd she now wisheil to use her right of 
bringing them up in her own religion. This, however, was 
opposed as a case not provided for by law. In England, parental 
ri^ts, and the manif^t analogy of }aw, would have prevailed. 
]^t so in Prussia. It was decided that the persuasion in which 
the father died must be r^spelsted, and the daughters brought up 
in the religion wherein they had been baptised. 

We are no lawyers, ana therefore we leave discussions upon 
these decisions to such as are. All tve can say is, that, if there 
be warrant fpr them in law, to our minds there is but little 
justice. 

The laws to which we have hitherto referred, concern matters 
common to both religions; tliey are those, consequently, in 
which the eouality guaranteed by treaty and law should most 
naturally ana most forcibly have been exhibited. The old law for¬ 
bade the yoking of twoanimals of unequal dimensions to one plough. 
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as symbolical of the injustice of an unequal pressure of die law 
upon men who, drawing the same weight, should all bear their 
due proportion:—how this symbol is verified in Pnissi^ the fore¬ 
going statements may well declare.—We have beem so dilTuse 
upon this part of our subject, that we must give but a hurried 
sketch of those law’s which are ^amed for the special comf6tt of 
Catholics exclusively. 

First: All direct communication between the Catholics and the 
Holy See is expressly forbidden, and the prohibition is strictly 
enforced. All enquiries which a bishop may wish to make of the 
Sovereign Pontiff, on matters innumerable concerning his dio¬ 
cese, must pass through the hands of a Protestant ministry, and 
be forwarded or not, according to its discretion. The matter of 
consultation may regard one of the many painful situations in 
which the governinent enactments have placed him or his clergy: 
there is no remedy: all must be forwarded through the same 
channel. The Papal answer is subject to the same ordeal, and 
is not admitted w'ithout a royal placet* Hence it frequently hap¬ 
pens, either that letters fail, to reach the Pope, or that tlieir 
answers never arrive at their destination. A curious case of not 
very creditable interference witli such important correspondence, 
is mentioned by our author. The government very properly 
wished to have some uniformity regarding the observance of 
festivals, which differed in the various province, and in somti 
were considered too numerous. Tlie Archbishop of Cologne was 
desired to make out a list of such as he thought should be kept; 
and this, when ready, he sent to Berlin, to be thence forwaraed 
through the usual channel to Rome, for the approbation of the 
reigning Pontifti Leo XU. But by some unaccountable means 
the list was swelled, on its way, by the'insertion of the Lutheran 
day of prayer and expiation! Not aware, however, of this fact, 
and with nothing in the document to mark the real character of 
the day, the Pw{>e naturally supposed it to be some peculiar 
local observance, and immediatSy approved it. Judge of the 
indignation felt by tlie Arriibishoj^^ at this unworthy tri^, and at 
finding himself commanded to enjoin Aie observance of a festival, 
hitherto emphatically an4 exclusively Protestant! He had, how¬ 
ever, no resource; the festival must be observed; and he, there¬ 
fore, adopted the expeci^nt of ordering the day to be kept as a 
day of supplication against sfotms and blights, and for the pre¬ 
servation 01 tlie fruits of the earth. 

Secondly. The election of bishops is reduced to a mere mockery. 
A royal commissary honours the chapter with his presence, and 
informs it of the person whom alone tlie king will approve. The 
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understanding is distinct, that, till the party thus nominated is 
elected, the see will be kept vacant. 

Thirdly. The bishop is in a state of absolute dependence and 
constraint.* He receives constant orders through the High Pre¬ 
sident; and cannot publish any new r^ulations or provisions 
without the rerisal and approval cf that officer. We are told that 
the late bishop of Culm, Dr. Von Mathey, was so sick of govern¬ 
ment dispatches and orders, that, for many years, he never 
opened one; and Several drawers full of papers, thus unopened, 
were discovered after his death. 

Fourthly. "ITie appointment to vacant prebends is reserved by 
the Papal Jlrief, datra in 1821, and admitted the government, 
to the rope, or bishop, as the case may be. The king, however, 
fills theri all up. 

Fifthly. In fine, not to multiply examples, the interference of 
government goes so far, that all the minutim of Catholic w’orship 
are subject to the control of its lay agents; nay, a Protestant 
councillor has to decide how much wine, and how many hosts, 
are to be used throughout the yeaiyin the Catholic Church ! 

Put of this enough. We know not our countrymen, if 
their indignation and their sympathy be not aroused by the 
iinadoriieu statements which we have made. Will it be said 
that Prussia is Protestant countiy', and therefore is right in 
procuring the ascendency of its own religion ? If so, wc ask, in 
reply, ‘what constitutes a Protestant country ? That the reign¬ 
ing house be Protestant ? Then, is Saxony, where the royal 
family is Catholic, though the subjects are Protestant, to be con¬ 
sidered a Catholic state? Or is Belgium Protestant, because 
Leopold is a Lutheran? The house of Brandenburg, till iJ39, 
was Catholic; then, till 1613, Lutheran; tirom that year, till 
1740, reformed or Calvinisticd: from 1740 to 1786, avowedly 
infidel, the ally of Voltaire and D'Alembert; again, till 1817, 
reformed, ana now evangelical. And did the nauon change its 
denomination, according to all the varieties of religious hues, 
through which the reigning house, however conscientiously, has 
])assed ? . , 

But such a line of reasoning could not for a moment be main¬ 
tained. Is Prussia, then, we ask, a Protestant country, because 
Protestantism, to use the terms of the new French charter, is “ the 
religion of the majority (in this iiisfance, a small majority indeed) of 
the nation'* ? As well might w'e s§y that wp have a right to con¬ 
sider the islands of Malta or Trinid^ Protestant, because they have 
been aggregated to a state in which the total majority is Protestant, 
although express stipulations have secured to them the maintenance 
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intact of the Catholic religion. In like manner, Westphalia, Silesia, 
and the Rhine, have been added to Prussia, under tne most sacred 
pledges, that their religion was to be preserved Cathc^lic,—and, 
whatever may be said of Prussia, these provinces, so long as 
there exists national honour, are and must beessentijilly Catholic. 
Rut then, even Prussia cannot i)e called a constitfitionally Pro¬ 
testant country, as England is; for, the law places the three 
religions, the Catholic, the Lutheran, and the Reformed, on ii 
footing of perfect equality. Now, it is the law* which decides this 
important point, and hero the law is clear and undispiitevd. 

It is, then, in dehance of law, or, if you please, of acknowledged 
rights, that this galling, harassing, and paltry system of persecu¬ 
tion has been dcvisea and carried'on. Shall we be told, that 
pereecntion is too hard a name? Nay, in our estimation, it is 
scarcely adequate to the description of the fact. TlTie term has, 
indexed, been applied to the attempt, made of old, to exterminate 
religion through the sufferings and the martyrdom of its profes¬ 
sors. The foolish tyrants of ancient days Knew not that reli¬ 
gion has a life of its own, independent of that possessed or lost 
by any given number of its followers. They knew not the refine¬ 
ment, which aimed directly at her own vitality, while it left her 
outward members comparatively unmolested. But the tyrants of 
modern limes are wiser in their generation. Instead of manifest¬ 
ing their jealousy of religion, by butchering her children, they 
take the readier and less revolting course, of smotliering her¬ 
self, like Desdemona, upon a bed of down, with the very means 
intended for her repose ! 

We know that the Catholics of Prussia feel sincere respect for 
the personal character of their monai;ch. All allow that he is 
just and generous; and we do not believe that he is conscious of 
having given pain. It is not of him, therefore, that we have ever 
meant to speak, in any severe animadversions which may have 
escaped our pen. It is that indefinite, vague, unapprehensible 
thing, called the Government, that we have intenefed to repre¬ 
hend : to it must be allotted the blAme^as to it must be attributed 
the measures. • • 

But the title of the bbok before us suggests other and painful 
reflections:—“ Materials for the Oiurch^istoiy of the Nine¬ 
teenth Century.” And will it b® of such materials as these, that 
the future historian of the Church', in this age of intellectual re¬ 
finement, will compose his pages? And will such be the annals 
of Protestantism—of that memc and gentle Protestantism, which 
boastetli, that, till she came on earth, the principles and practice 
of religious toleration were unknown among the sons ot* men i 
Afler a period of three hundred years,—just the term required to 
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consolidate Christianity, and enable her, after trampling on the 
bloody fasces, to lean on the dove-topped sceptre of the empire,— 
shall she be found in every quarter of the world, still carrj'ing on 
the frightful system of pushing down foes, or supplanting rivals, 
merely to keep herself upon her feet? Shall the gatlierer of such 
materials, fo» the history of Protestantism in the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, have to track her in Ireland riding on her pale horse, over 
the mud-cabins of a Catholic jiopulation, bruising limbs, aiul 
breaking hearts, and desolating homes, with the brazen hoof of 
her courser? Shall he, on the Continent, see her twining herself, 
in a cold and withering embrace, round her whom she pretends 
to call a sister, and this only to suck the blood from her veins, 
and the marrow from her bojies, by coties, calculated to weary the 
endurauce, and to waste, in hectic decay, the religious feeling of 
entire provinces ? Or, if he cross the ocean to the islands of our 
antipodes, shall he find her in power over savages, whom she has 
civilized, but never elevated, and using that pow'er through her 
emissaries, to persecute, with chains and hard labour, those w'ho 
cniV>race the Catholic faith ? And when he has seen these things, 
aiijd set them, like a rich mosaic, in his storied page, shall he 
smile or weep, as he writes over it, “ On the tolerant, unperse- 
euting principles of Protestantism, in the nineteentli century” ! 

We ai‘e not rain enough to think Uiat these pages are likely to 
meet the eye of many of our fellow-religionists, in the country 
whereof they treat. And if they do, shall we presume to offer them 
counsel or consolation ? Most assuredly not; while there is One, 
“ who walketh in the midst of the seven golden candlesticks,” that 
saith to them, “ 1 know your works, and your labour, and your pa¬ 
tience ; and you have patience, and have borne for my name, 
and have not failed.” They will continue, we doubt not, as 
heretofore, to edify the Christian world by their unwearied endur¬ 
ance, at the same time tliat they adorn their religion by the nume¬ 
rous instances of noble and honourably applied talents, which, in 
spite of their humiliation, they liave continued to present to man¬ 
kind. Whatever die sympathy^of brethren, who have suffered even 
more than they, qan do, toliomfort and encourage them; whatever 
of hope the marvellous work of their liberation, dirough peaceful 
and lawful means, afford, th^ certainly will ever find in 
die Catholics of Great Britain and Ireland. I^t us feel towards 
each other as friends and brethr&i, and let the bond of common 
suffering wind itself roimd the sacred links of a common faidi. 
There is no uniter of hearts like me chain of persecution. 
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Art. VIII. — Sketches of English lAterature^ with Considerations 

on. the Spirit of the T^mes^ Men, and Revolutions, By the 

Vise, de Chateaubriand. 2 vols. 8vo. Colburn, London. 1836. 

rilHIS title is, in its leading part, calculated t^ deceive*; for 
X thougli wo are supplied with some Sketches of English 
liiteratnre, generally very incorrect, the greater ^rt of the work 
is occupied by sombre political reflections, .and personal anec¬ 
dotes of the author, thrown together without any order. In 
his preface he says :— 

“ This view of English Literature, which is to precede my translation 
of Milton, consists of 

‘‘1. Some detached pieces of my early studies, corrected,in style, 
rectified Math regard to opinions, enlarged or condensed as relates to 
the text. 

“ 2. Various extracts from ray Memoirs; extracts which happened to 
l>e connected directly with the Work which I here submit to the 
public. ^ 

“3. Recent researches relative* to the subject of these volumes. 

I have visited the United States; 1 have lived eight years an t^ile 
in England; after residing in London as an emigrant, I have returned 
thither as ambassador. 1 believe that 1 am as thoroughly acquainted 
vv ith English, as a man can be with a language foreign to his own.” 
Preface, p. 1. 

Ill one of Miss Edgewortli*s novels, that lady admirably 
sketches the character of Frank Clay, who is always talking of 
his own adventures, and generally opens his stories with the 
introduction, “ When I was abroad with the Princess Orbitella.” 
Tlie Princess Orbitella of Chateaubriand is his Embassy to Lon¬ 
don : he has never written a book since, in which it is not re¬ 
ferred to, whenever he can find, or m^e, an opportunity for its 
introduction. We have it here for example, in the very first 
page of the first volume:—amid the closing pages of the second, 
we find, 

“ In 182% at the time of my eifibasny to London, the fashionable 
M'as expected to exhibit, at the first glance, an unhappy and unhealthy 
man; to have an mr of ni^ligenoe about his person, long nails, a beard 
neither entire nor shaven, but as if grown for a moment unawares, and 
forgotten during the preoccupations of wretchedness; hair in disorder; 
a sublime, wild, wicloMl eye; Ups bompressed in disdain of human na¬ 
ture ; a Byronian heart, overwhelms with weariness and disgust of 
life.”—Vol. ii. p. 303.* • 

h^or the sake of the contrast, we are as continually reminded 
of the time of “ my exile in England.** His critique upon Lord 
Byron is marked by that memorable epoch;— 
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“ In the earliest compositions of Lord Byron, we meet with striking 
imitations of the * Minstrel.' At the period of my exile in England, 
Lord Byron was at the school of Harrow, a village about ten miles from 
London."-S-Vol. ii. p. 330. 

In the very last page of the second volume, we have tlie same 
date?— • 

“ When at the beginning of my life, England afforded me an asylum, 
I translated some of Milton’s verses, to supply the wants of the exile : 
now, having returned to my countrj', drawing near to the end of my 
career, 1 again have recourse to the poet of Eden.”—Vol. ii. p. 361. 

The exile and the embassy liaunt us from the beginning to 
the end of the Viscount’s labours. He would find it impossible 
to write a treatise on the differential calculus, or to follow 
Ephraiip Jenkison in his researches into cosmogony, without re¬ 
minding us that he had been an emigrant, and an ambassador. 
It bursts forth on every occasion: but we shall trouble our 
readers with only one passage more:— 

“ Political eloquence may be considered as constituting part of Bri- 
tish^Literature. 1 have had opportuifities of forming my opinion ujmii 
it at two very different periods of my life. 

^ The England of 1688 was, about the end of the last century, at the 
apogee of its glory. As a poor emigrant in London from 1792 to 
1800, 1 listened to the speeches of the Pitts, the Foxes, the Sheridans, 
the Wilberforces,*thc Grenvilles, the Whitbreads, tlm Lauderdalcs, tlm 
Erskiues: as a magnificent ambassador in 1822, I cannot express how 
I was struck, when, instead of tlie great speakers whom 1 had formerly 
admired, I saw those who had been their seconds at the time of my first 
visit, the scholars, rise instead of the masters.”—Vol.IL p. 274. 

It would not be easy to find any logical connexion between 
the position of the Viscount de Chateaubrian<!, whether as a poor 
emigrant, or magnificent ambassador,” in 1822, (the date of 
that never to be forgotten period is always carefully noted) 
witli the decline and mil of British oratory. Had the state of 
affairs been reversed, had he shone in ail the lustre of diplo¬ 
macy in 1792, and sought an asylum in poverty and exile, in 
1822, we apprehend that, monientous as tlie event might seem 
to the Viscouni!^ the tide of our senatorial eloquence would have 
ebbed and flowed as it has done, uninfluenced by any mutation 
of our author’s fortunes. 

It is, however, magnanimous in him to exalt tlie era of Pitt; 
for Uiat statesman, it appears, was not instinctively, or rather 
prophetically, impressed with a seitse of the future greatness of 
tlie Viscount. He actually passed him in St. James’s Park with¬ 
out notice! 

“ I frequently saw Pitt walking across St. James's Park, from his 
own house to tlie palace. ■ On his part, George III. arrived from 
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Windsor, after drinking beer out of a pewter pot with tlic farmers of 
the neighbourhood; he drove through the mean courts of his mean 
habitation, in a grey chariot—folloAved by a few of the Horse Guards. 
This was the master of the kings of Europe, as five or six njerchunts of 
the city are the masters of India. Pitt^ dressed in black, with a steel-hilted 
sword by his side, hat under his arm, ascended, taking two or thre^steps 
at a time. In his passage, he only met with three or Tour emigrants, 
wlio had nothing to do: casting on us a disdainful look, he turned up his 
nose and his pale face, and passed on.”—Vol. II. p. 277. 

This w'as iu 1792: but mark the change:— 

“ In the month of June 1822, Lord Liverimol took me to dine at 
his country house. As we crossed Putney Heath, he showed me the 
small house where the son of Lord Chatham, the statesman who had 
had Europe in his pay, and distributed with his own hand all the trea¬ 
sures of the world, died in poverty.”—Vol. II. p. 278. • 

The “ magnificent ambassador,'* driving out to dine with the 
living prime minister of England, could afford to return the dis¬ 
dainful look, ca^ upon tlie poor emigrant by tine dead premier, 
some thirty years before. ^ ^ 

l..ct it not, however, be imagined that M. de Chateaubriand 
shines only as a diplomatist, lie is also a Lord among wits, 
and in a comparison, which he institutes between himself ami 
Lord Byron, fails not to draw our notice to the fact. 

“ Some interest will, perhaps, be felt on remarking in future—if I 
am destined to have any futurt;—the coincidence presented by the two 
leaders of the new French and Englisli schools, having one and the same 
fund of ideas, and destinies, if not manners, nearly similar: the one a 
peer of England, the other a peer of France; both travellers in the 
I'^Rst, at no great distance of time from each other, but who never mot. 
The only difference is, that the life of the^ English poet was not mixed 
uj) with such great events as mine. 

“ Lortl Byron went to visit, af^r me, the ruins of Greece: in “ Chtlde 
Harold” he seems to embellish with liis own colours the descriptions of 
my “Travels." At the commencement of my pilgrimage, I introduced 
the farewell of Sire de Joinville to his castle: Byron, in like manner, 
bids adieu to his Gothic habitation.”~p. 334. 

The French peer cea-taiioly surpassdb Uie Britiinh peer in one 
point. Lord Byron had no contemptible opinion of his own 
powers; but he never coolly wrote Mmself clown as the leader of 
the existing scImioI of liis country, Tlie Viscount, we sc‘e, has 
no such scruple. * 

But Byron is no favourite : on tlie contrary, he is to be 
regarded os a pilferer. After having whimsically described 
“ The Martyrs” and “ The Letter on the Campagim of Rome” 
as the true sources of his lordship's inspiration, our author adds, 
that “the bard of Cliilde Harold belongs to the family of Rene.” 
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“ In the * Martyrs* Eudorus sets out from Messenia to proceed 
to Rome.—‘ Our voyage/ he says, ‘ was long. We saw all those pro¬ 
montories marked by temples or tombs. We crossed the gulf 

of Megara.** Before us was iEgina, on the right the Pireeos, on the left 
Corinth. Those cities, of old so flourishing, exhibited only heaps of 
ruins.'* The very sailors appeared to be moved by this sight. The crowd, 
oollected upon tne deck, kept silence: each fixed his eyes steadfastly on 
those ruins: each perhaps drew from them in secret a consolation in his 
iniaf<r>rtunes, by refiecting how trifling arc our own afflictions compared' 
with those calamities which befal whole nations, and which had stretched 
before our eyes the corpses of those cities . . . My young companions 
bad never heard of any otlier metamorphoses than those of Jupiter, and 
could not account for thcj ruins before iheir eyes; I, for my part, had 
already seated myself with the prophet ou the ruins of desolate cities, 
and Bahyloii taught me what had happened to Corinth.* 

“ Now turn to the fourth canto of Lord Byron’s • Childe Harold: 

‘ Aa my bark did skim 
The bright blue waters with a fanning wind. 

Came Megara before me, and behind 
Angina lay, Pineus on the right, 

And Corinth on the left.' "1 lay reclined 
Along the prow, and saw all these unite 

• In ruin. • • • * 

The Roman saw these tombs in his own age, 

These sepulchres of cities, which excite 
Sad wonder, and this yet surviving page 
The nUiral lesson bears, drawn from snch pilgrimage.*pp. 834'.13(>. 

That the passages are coincident is true enough; but we 
hardly think that either Lord Byron or M. de Chateaubriand 
can claim their parentage. The Viscount hastily refers to the 
letter of Sulpicius to Cicero, where they will be found almost 
word for word; but he does not refer to the fact, that I.ord 
Byron acknowledges the source in the linr> imm^iately pre¬ 
ceding those above-quoted, and cites the whole passage in a 
note: 

“ Wandering in youth, I traced the path of him. 

The Roman friend of Rome's least mortal mind. 

The friend of Tully/’^^ 

If his lordship, had nof read Sulpicius in the original, or in 
Dr. Middleton, he need not have gone farther tliah Tristram 
Shandy, where Mr. Shandy, the elder, quotes it with much 
philosophical pathos on the occasion of the death of his son 
Bobbv. 

•r ^ 

One great question remains without a satisfactory explanation. 
We give it in M. de Chateaubriand's own words:— 

“ If it be true that * R6ne* had some influence upon the character 
of the single person brought for^vard under diflerent names by the 
author of Childe Harold, Conrad, Lara, Manfred, the Giaour; if it so 
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happened that Lord Byron has made me live with his life; could he have 
had the weakness never to mention me ? Am I, then, one of those 
fathers whom one denies when one has arrived at power ? Isbit possible 
that 1 can have been wholly unknown to. Lord Byron, though he qdotes 
almost all the French authors, his contemporaries? Could it be that he 
never heard of me, though the £if|;li8h journals, like dfe French, rang 
for twenty years around him witli the controversy on my works, and 
though the * New Times’ drew a comparison between the author of the 
* Genie du Christianismc’ and the author of ‘ Childd Harold ?’ 

“ There is no nature, how highly favoured soever it may be, but has 
its susceptibilities, its distrusts: one is anxious to retain the sceptre ; 
one lias a dread of sharing it; one is irritated by comparisons. Thus 
another superior talent has avoided my name in a work on literature. 
Thank God! though estimating myself at my proper valu^ 1 hav(‘ 
never laid claim to empire; as I believe in notliing but religious truth, 
of which libf^rty is a form, 1 have no more faith in myself than in any 
thing else here below. But I have never felt any necessity tr> keep 
silence when I have admired; hence it is that I proclaim my enthusiasm 
for Madame de Stael and for Lord Byron.’’-—pp. 337-8. ^ 

I'liat I.^rd Byron should not have read the critique of the 
“ New Times,” is an event which might justly excite the indfe- 
nation of Sir John Stoddart—a reason, however, is suggested itor 
his unjustifiable conduct. 

For the rest, a document would decide the question, were I in 
possession of one. On the appearance of * Atala,’ I received a letter 
from Cambridge, signed ‘ G. Gordon, Lord Byron.’ Lord Byron, at 
the age of fifteen, was a star that had not yet risen: thousands of letters 
of censure or congratulation overwhelmed me; twenty secretaries 
would nut have been sufficient to keep pace with this immense corre¬ 
spondence; 1 was compelled therefore ta throw into tlic fire three- 
fburths of these lettem, and to select only such as it was most incumbent 
on me to return thanks for, or to defend myself against. I have some 
recollection, however, that I answered Lord Byron ; but it is also pos¬ 
sible that the note of the Cambridge student shared the general fate. 
In this case, my forced unpoliteness may have been construed into an 
affront by an irascible niind, and he piay have punished niy sihmee by 
his own. How deeply have I since regretted the loss of the glorious 
lines of the early youth of t great poet 1'°—-pp. 338-Jf. 

'There is sometliing naive in the opening sentence: ‘‘ for the 
rest [a vile Gallicism by the way] a document would decide the 
Question, trere 1 in posssesion one,* If a man has a document 
that will decide, it is clearly a decisive document; but, if he has 
it not, why—the matter remaiiu as before. We regret to say, that 
the existence of the document, at any time, appears to us extremely 
dubious. In spite of all his correspondence, which must have 
equalled that of old Solomon in “The Stranger,” the Viscount fails 
to observe how English noblemen sign their letters. We know 
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that they order these things differently in France; but we sliould 
as sooii expect to see such a signature as “George Gordon, Lord 
Byron,” as to get a letter from the hero of Waterloo, subscribed, 
“ Arthur Wellesley, Duke of Wellington, Marquis of Douro,” 
and (SO on, to the end of his Grace^s voluminous titles. But 
supposing it dbrrect in all particulars, this story only solves half 
the phenomenon—we are left in the dark as to the mysterious 
cause of the silence of' Madame de Stael. Why did she never 
mention the name of the leader of the French school ? It is in¬ 
explicable. 

He has, however, his consolation in the general interest which 
he inspires all over the globe. He rivals the fame of the W'an- 
dering Jew. 

“ Travels!—delightful word!—it reminds me of my whole life. I'he 
Americans are pleased to consider me as the bard of their anciemt 
forests: and Abou Gosh, the Arab, still remembers my excursion in 
the mountains of Judea. I opened the door of the East to I.ord Byron, 
am] to the travellers who have since me visited the Cephisus, the .Tor- 
dan, and the Nile—a numerous posfdHty, whom I have sent to Egyj>t 
its Jacob sent thither his sons. My old and young friends have (mlarged 
the narrow path left by my passage. M. Michaud, the last pilgrim of 
his crusades, has beheld the holy sepulchre; M. Lenormant has explored 
the tombs of Thebes, to preserve for us the language of Champoliioii; 
lie has seen that" liberty reviving amidst the ruins of Greece which 1 
there saw expiring under the turban, intoxicated with fanaticism, opium, 
and women. My footsteps in every country have been effaced by other 
footsteps: it is only in the dust of Carthage that they have remained so¬ 
litary, like the vestiges of a son of the desert on the snows of Canada. 
Even in the savanndis of Atala, the herbage has given place to culti- 
vatefl crops; three high-roads now lead to the Natchez, and if Chaetas 
were still living, he might be a deputy to the congress at Washington. 
Nay, more—I have received a Cherokee pamphlci, in which those savages 
compliment me in English, as an ‘ eminent writer and conductor of the 
public press.”’—^pp. 282-S. 

After this, wbv need he disturb his mind with any recollections 
of the unjust silence of ^^ord Byron and Madame de Stael ?— 
Abou Gosh aitd ‘the Cherokee pmnphleteer are more adequate 
judges of fame and genius tlian ChBue Harold or Corinne. 

If we can manage it, howevei;4^we will turn fh>m M. de Clia- 
teaubriaud himself, to his on our literature. It is not 

very easy to find them. In tn'e first volume, about fifty pages are 
consumed in discussions, generally iiiexacl;,,||pd always flimsy, 
on the Latin langu^e, and die maimers of tl^middle ages; and 
tlien we are at once introduced to a very surprl^g pair of English 
authors, Tacitus and Ossian ! Tacitus is praBj^d into our litera¬ 
ture on the strength of the speech of Oatgacus, which the Vis- 
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count seems to think is substantially well reported; but, from 
the p«*iod of tlie report, a melancholy chasm occurs. “ Fifteen- 
centuries pass before we again hear of the genius of th^ Britons, 
and then how ?” Aye I how, indeed ? \^y» in Mac|>herson’s 
Ossian ! We rather think that the interval between Tacitus^nd 
Maepherson is something mor^than fifteen centifHes; but let 
that pass. We recommend the assertion to the j^ultar indigna¬ 
tion of Wales. Was the voice of the bards of Britain silent for 
fifteen centuries ? 

“ Hear from thy grave, great Taltesi hear: 

It breathes a sound to animate thy clay." 

We devote the Viscount to the Cymrodorlon, who will be the 
more enraged, when tliey find that he .confounds die Danish 
scalds with tlieir bards, and is under an impression, tliat flanish, 
Anglo-Saxon, and Welsh literature, may oe safely confounded 
together.—(pp. 58-63.) 

We are then entertained with dissertations on the Norman 
period, and the struggle between the French and English lan¬ 
guages, derived from the most ordinary and trivial sources. 
Chaucer, Gower, and Barbour, are dismissed in five pages, 1o 
make room for an essay on politics. James the First of Scotland 
is hastily set aside to introduce that very audientic ballad, ** Sir 
Cauline;*’ and to favour us with a criticism on Chilfie Waters, who, 
as well as Rdn6, is an original, it seems, of Childe Harold. Such 
is the Viscount’s sketch of our literature from Tacitus to the 
House of Tudor. The introduction of the princes of that house 
afiords a pretext for a series of rambling remarks on the Kefor- 
ination. Here three or four dozen pages are devoted to Luther, 
whose only direct interference with ^nj^ish literature was his 
controversy with Henry VIII, in 15^, a period which Chateau¬ 
briand ought to have remark^ as being exactly 300 years before 
his own appearance as “ a magnificent ambassador in I.ondon.” 
Hasty notices of Henry’s own career as an author, of Surrey, and 
of Sir Thomas More, bring us to the reign of Elizabeth. One 
sentence is, perhaps, worth quoting* asm specimen of the infor¬ 
mation displayed in this portion of the wora:—* 

** Within an interval of frtenty-iive years, at the period here referred to, 
prose was less successfullycultivated than poetry. It would be difficult 
to derive either proBt or pleasure •from a perusal of the writings of 
Wolsey, Cranmer, Habington, Dnimmond, and Joseph Hall, Uic 
preacher."—Vd. I, p^i^. • 

We can hardly look upon Wolsey or Cranmer as professed 
authors; but it is pleasant enough to find William Habington, 
the author of Castara, who fiourisned in the reign of Charles the 
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First, Drummond, of Hawthomden, the friend of Ben Jonson, 
and Bishop Hall, die satirist, who is, we simnose, the person 
who figures here under the title of “Joseph Mail, tlie preacher,” 
describecf as the dull prosers of the days of Henry VlII. 

Spenser is allowed three pages; and Shakspeare then appears. 
The Viscount is pleased to express a more favourable opinion 
now, than what he had formerly entertained; and yet he is not 
over-complimentary even as it is. Hamlet, for example, is de¬ 
scribed as 

“ That tragedy of maniacs, that royal bedlam, in which every charac¬ 
ter is either crazy or criminal, in which feigned madness is added to 
real madness, and in which the grave itself furnishes the stage with the 
skull of a fool; in that Odeon of shadows and spectres where we hear 
nothing but reveries, the challenge of sentinels, the screeching of the 
night bird, and the roaring of the sea.”—Vol. I. p. 274. 

The young female characters of Shakspeare, 

“ Are all mere girls, and, setting apart the shades of difference be¬ 
tween the characters of daughter, mother, and wife, tliey all resemble 
each other as closely as twin sisters : 'iiay, have the same smile, the same 
look, the same tone of voice. If we could forget their names, and close 
our eyes, we should not know which of them was speaking—their lan¬ 
guage is more elegiac than dramatic.”—^Vol.I. p.280. 

And we are r^ked, 

“ Wltat are all Shakspeare’s females in comparison with Esther ? 

** Est-ce toi, chere Elise ? O jour trois fois heureux I 
Que beni soit le del qui te rend d mes veeux ! 

Toi, qui, de Benjamin comme moi descendue. 

Fas de mes premiers ans la compare assidue, 

Et qui, d'un m^me joug souffrant l^ppression, 

M'aidais i soupirer les malheurs de Sion. 

• * ♦ * # 

On m’elevait alors solitaire et cachec. 

Sous les yeux vigilans du sage Mardochee.” &c. Ac. 

Vol. I. p. 284. 

After quoting the renujjnder of this passage, as far as 

I —I -- “ Venez, venez, mes fiUes, 

Coropagnes autrefois de ma captivitc, 

De I’antique Jacob jeune posterite,”— 

The critic exclaims 

“ If there are any Hnns, Hottentots, Hurons, Goths, Vandals, or 
other barbarians, insensible to the feminine modesty, the dignity, and the 
melody of this exquisite passage, may they be seventy times seven-fold 
delighted by the charms of their own native productions.” Vol. I. 
p. 284. 
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That there arc many beautiful passages in Esther, and in all 
Racine’s works, it would be Hunnish and Hottentotish to deny. 
But we hope that we shall escape the charge of ultra barbarism, 
if we venture to think tliat we have read lines, in other languages, 
at least equal to tliis lauded speech. But why com^mre at all i 
Voltaire has well said, Uiat the^taste for making qpmparisoiis is 
the taste of a little mind. Racine has his own merits, without 
there being any necessity of bringing him into collision with 
Shakspeare. On die whole, the criticism of. the Viscount is a 
mass of unmeaning verbiage, out of which it is impossible to 
extract a sentence worthy of the slightest notice. In his account of 
Shakspeare, he has gathered all the idle anecdotes, which make 
up the bulk of his scanty memoirs. He boldly sets him down as 
a butcher in his youth; is quite certain that he held horses at 
the playhouse door j that he was a bulfoon player; that he per¬ 
formed Falstaff, (this discovery belongs to the Viscount himself;) 
that he was despised by Elizabeth and James; that Ben Jonson 
was his constant detractor ; and so forth. He has a long lamen¬ 
tation over die poverty in wlyqh the poet died,—the fact bei»g, 
that he possessed property equivalent to £750 a-year of our pre¬ 
sent money. He conjectures that he was lame, not of the leg, but 
of the liana:—the subject is somewliat obscure; but a reader of the 
sonnets ought to have remembered his bidding his mistress 

Talk of my lameness and I straight will halt.”— 

But it is useless to pursue the task of pointing out the eternal 
blunders which appear in every page of a gendeman so “ thoroughly 
acquainted with our langu^e and literature.” 

The Basilicon Doron ot James the First next occupies, and 
at an unusual length, the pages of a literary historian who does 
not even mention the name of Bacon I liy some strange fate, 
we have, in the midst of discussions on the fate of the Stuarts, a 
rhapsody of the Abbe de la Mennais, which our author, with 
very questionable taste, asks if he may not call “ a detached para¬ 
ble from the Sermon on the Mount.” 

The second volume brings us to Milton. We shall not de¬ 
tain our readers with this portion of the Vbedunt’s labours, 
particularly as M. de Cliauteaubriand promises another oppor¬ 
tunity for criticism, by pre^ndng us with a translation of Paradise 
LosL He possesses one main qualification for a translator, a warm 
enthusiasm for his author; but we doubt whedier he has either 
the knowledge or thewigour requisite for the task. At all events, 
however, he cannot “ ao it into French” more tamely than 
lille,—By the way, is it not somewhat amusing, to find him, in 
the midst of his zeal for Milton, pausing to quote a forgotten 
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speech of his own, delivered in the Chamber of Peei*s, some ten 
years ago, on the liberation of Greece ? 

Comparisons between the French and English revolutions, 
between Cromwell and Buonaparte, between the Puritans and 
the Jacobins, including a special chapter upon Danton, and a 
long account^ of the escape of. Charles II, after the battle of 
Worcester, immediately succeed. As may be expected, the 
hero of the work is not forgotten. The mention of Lovelace 
and his captivity introduces an anecdote of Chateaubriand. 

“ Without being young and handsome, like Colonel Lovelace, I have 
been, like him, incarcerated. The governments which ruled France 
from 18(X) to 1830 had exercused some forbearance towards a votary of 
the muses ; Bonaparte, whom I had fiercely attacked in the Mercun*, 
was at first prompted to despatch me; he raised his sword, but he 
struck not. 

“ A generous and liberal administration, exclusively composed of 
literary men, of poets, writers, editors of newspapers, has proved less 
ceremonious towards an ol<l comrade. 

“ My kennel, somewhat longer than it was broad, was seven or eight 
feet high. The stained and bare wainseftt was covered with the poetry and 
pi;ose scrawled upon it by my predecessors. A pallet with soiled sheets 
occupied three parts of my habitation; a board supported by two trestles, 
placed against the wall at an elevation of two feet above the bed, served 
the purpose of a press for the linen, boots, and shoes of the prisoner. A 
chair, a table, and a small cask, as a disgusting convenience, formed the 
remainder of the furniture. A grated window opened at a considerable 
height; 1 was forced to mount upon the table in order to breathe fresh 
air, and to enjoy the light of heaven. I could only distinguish, through 
the bars of my felon’s cage, a gloomy narrow court, and dark buildings, 
round which the bats kept fluttering. I heard the clank of keys and 
chtuns, tlie noise of the sergens d« eille and spies, the pacing of soldiers, 
the ground of arms, the shrieks, the laughtfr, the obscene licentious 
songs of the prisoners, my neighbours; tlie bowlings of Benoit, con¬ 
demned to death as the mimlcrcr of his mother, and of his obscene 
friend. I could distinguish thest! words of Benoit, amidst his confused 
exclamations of fear and repentance: * Alas! my mother I my poor 
mother I ’ I beheld the wr(»ng jiide of society, the sons of humanity, 
the hideous machinery, whi^h sets in motion this world, so smiling to 
look at in fronf. When the curtain is raised. 

“ The genius of my former greatness and of my glory^ represented 
by a life of tliirty years, did not make its appearance before me; but 
my Muse of former days, poor and humble as she was, came all radiant 
to embrace me through my window; she was delighted with my abode, 
and full of inspiration; she found pie again ^as she had seen me in 
London, in the days of my poverty, when the first dreams of Rene 
were floating in my mind. What were we, the solitary of Pindus and 
I, about to produce together? A song, in the style of Lovelace. 
Upon whom ? Upon a king ? Assuredly not I The voice of a 
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])risoner would have been of bad omen: it ia only troin the foot of our 
altars tiiat hymns should be addres^sod to misfortune. Nunc, moreover, 
but a poet of great renown can be listened to when he sings ^ 

* O toi, (Ic nia piti6 profondc 
Rc(ois rhommage solenncl. 

Humble objet dessregards du motidc, 

Prive du regard patemel! 

Puisnes tu, n6 daua la souffrance, 

Bt de ta miire et dc la France 
Consoler la longue doulcut! ’ * 

“ My si>ng was not therefore of a crown fallen from an innocent 
brow ; I was content with celebrating a different crown—a white one, 
too, laid on the cofHn of a young maiden, f 

*Tu dors, pativre Elisa, si Icg^rc d’ann£cs! 

Tu ne sens plus du jour Ic puids et lu ulmleur: 

VouB aves achev^ vos fraiches matinevs, 

Jeunc filic et jeunc fleur! ’ 

“ The prefect of police, with whtjse beliaviour I have every reason 
to be satisfied, offered me a mure suitable asylum, as soon as he was 
made acquainted with the agreeable abode wliich the frh'iids of ^le 
liberty of the press had cousiderattHy assigned to me, for having avmlod 
myself of that liberty. The window of my new tlwelling opened up(\n 
a cheerful garden. It was not eiiliveiied by the warbling of Lovelace's 
linnet; but it abounded in frisky, light, chirping, bold, qnarrelsoino 
sparrows: they are found everywhere,—in the countr;^ in town, on tho 
balustrades of a mansion, along the gutters of a prison; they perch 
c|uite as cheerfully upon the instruments of death as upon a rose bush. 
Wliat matter the sufferings of eatth to tliosc who can fly away further. 

“ My song will not be more lasting tlian that of Lovelace. The 
Jacobites have left nothing to England but the anthem God nave the 
King. The origin of this air is not uninteresting: it is ascribed to 
Lnlli; the young maids, in the choruses to Esther^ delighted, at St. Cyr, 
the ears and the pride of the great monarch by the strains of the 
Domine salvum fac regem. The attendants of James carried to their 
country the majestic uivocation: they addressed it to the (ilod of 
armies, Avhen they marched tu battle in defence of their banished 
sovereign. Struck with the beauty of this loyal song, the English of 
William’s faction appropriated it to ^heniselves. It became, an ap¬ 
pendage to the usurpation and to the sovereignty of the people, who 
are ignorant at tliis day, tftat they are singing a foreign* air, the hymn 
of the Stuarts, the canticle of divine right and of legitimacy, flow 
long will England yet implore the Ruler of the world to saee the king P 
Reckon the revolutions heaped up in a dozen notes, which have outlived 
thcs»e revolutions I 

** The Domine salvum of the Catholic rite is, likewise, an admirable 
song : it was sung in Gri^k in the tenth century, when the hippodrome 
was graced with the emperor’s presence. From the pageant it wm 
transferred to the church : another era that has passed away.”—Vol. ii. 
pp. 190-4. 


' V. Hugo, Odea ei Ballades. 


f Elisa Trisei. 
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Tlie history of our literature, from the restoration, occupies no 
great miantity of space, and the criticisms wliich it embodies, are 
certainly'of the most trifling description. Some odd mistakes 
occur, such as placing Denlmm and Otway among the writers 
subaequent tp the accession of ^e House of Hanover, ascribing 
to Francis die authorship of the “ Art of Poetry,” which he 
translated from Horace, and making the first Earl of Shaftesbury 
a licentious poet ;^but it is hard to avoid some slips in writing on 
foreign literature, and especialy when we have to deal with 
writers so careless of every thing but effect. The arrangements of 
our dramatic authors is diverting enough, to deserve to be ex¬ 
tracted. 

“ SWrl^, Davenant, Otway, Congreve, Farquhar, Cibber, Steele, 
Colman, Foote, Howe, Addison, Moore, Aaron Hill, Sheridan, CoUj- 
ridge, &c., exhibit tlie succession of English dramatic poets up to the 
present day. Tobin, Joanna Baillie, and a few othem have attempted 
to revive the old style, and the old theatrical forms,”—^Volii. p.201. 

"M de Chateaubriand is unquestionably a man of talent, but 
he sadly over-rates himself. He wants exactness and critical 
reading for the fit execution of such a work as tliat which we 
have b^n reviewing. Even when, instead of passing opinions on 
tlie literary history of othe^ he enters the walks oi literature as 
an author, not a critic, his style is disfigured by diat species of 
pseudo-eloquence which his countiymen cml phebm; while his ideas 
are for ever clouded, for ever rendered uncertain and indistinct, 
by the mystic and mouthing enthusiasm in which they are 
clothed. Vanity is his besetting sin. If he would allow us to 
forget the magnificence of his embassy to London, in after 
liaving formerly appeared there as a poor emigrant, we should 
look upon him wito more partial eyes.—-But we suppose that is 
impossible. 


Note. —^We find the followinpf in p. 208, vol. ii.—He has been speaking of the 
calamitiea to which so many men of le^ra have been subjected 
*‘ In the cloistera of the Cathedraf of Worcester, the atranger’a notice is attracted 
by a Bepulchral slab, without date, without a prayer, witiiont a aymbol; its only in¬ 
scription is the word Miterrimus. Could this unknown, this nameless Miserrimva 
have been any other than a man of genius f'—Vol. ii, p. 208. 

We have understood that this Miserrimus waa a clergyman of the parish, who had 
been involved in perpetual legal quarrels with his panshioners, that rendered him, 
in his own opinion, at least, Uic most miterable of mankind. We do not vouch for 
the authenticity of the story. A melo-dramaric romance has been suggested to Mr. 
F. M. Reynolds by this tombstone. His book is called •* Miserrimus.” It is now 
foigotteo, bat we may be sure that it was there M. de Chateaubriand found the story. 
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Aet. IX.—1. The Edinburgh jReviefe on Absenteeism* (No. 85, 
Nov. 1825.) 

2. Evidence of J. R* McCulloch, Esq* before the Committee of 
1830, on the State of the Irish Poor, (Tliii*d Report of 
Evidence, ordered to be prii^jted, July 16, , • 


“ A BSENTEE,’* is a term which appears to have derived its 
J\. origin from the anomalies of Ireland. Johnson says it is 
“a word used commonly with regard to Irishmen living out 
of their country;” ana he quotes a passage from Sir John 
Davis, on Irelana, in which reference is made to a statute {)asscd 
against absentees in the third year of Richard the Second. He 
also quotes a sentence from Child’s Discourse on Trade, in which 
it is asserted, that ** a great part of estates in Ireland ai‘« owned 
by absentees^ and such as draw over the profits raised out of 
Ireland, refunding nothing.” 

The fomidation of tlie absenteeism, which is so peculiar to 
Ireland, was laid in the earliest times of the British connection. 
Sir John Davis, after noticing that “ the kin^ of England, '^^o, 
in former ages, attempted the conquest or Ireland, being ill- 
advised and counselled by the great men here, did not, upon the 
submissions of die Irish, communicate dieir laws unto them, nor 
admit them to the state and condition of free^ subjects,” says, 
that “ tlie next error in the civil polity, which lundered the per¬ 
fection of the conquest of Ireland, did consist in the distribution 
of the lands and possessions, which were won and conquered 
from the Irish. For the scopes of land, which were granted to 
the first adventurers, were too large; and the liberties and roy¬ 
alties, which they obtained therein, were too great for subjects.” 
He specifies the ^ants to Strongbow, Rooert Fitz-Stephen, 
Miles Co£^n, Phinp le Bruce, Hugh de Lacy, John de Courcy, 
William Burke Fitz-Adelm, Thomas de Clare, Otho de Grandi- 
son, and Robert le Poer; and adds, thus was all Ireland can- 
tonized among ten persons of the English nation; and though 
they had not gained the possessioik of one-third part of the whole 
kingdom, yet in title they were owilers and lo^ds of all, so os 
nothing was left to be granted to the natives.” 

The effects of this “ error” were most perceptibly felt in the 
reign of Henry the Third: 

All writers/* continues Davis, " do impute the decay and loss of 
Leinster to the absence of the .English L^s, who married the five 
daughters of William Marshall, Earl of Pembroke (to whom that great 
seigiiory descended), when his five sons, who inherited the same succes¬ 
sively, and, daring their times, held the same in peace and obedience to 
the law of England, were aU dead, without issue, which happened about 
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the fortieth year of King Henry the Third : for the eldest being married 
to Hugh Bigot, Earl of Normlk, who, in right of his wife, had the 
Marsbuship of England; the second to Warren de Mountchensey, 
whose sole daughter and heir was matched to William de Valentia, half 
brother to King Henry the Third, who by that match was made Earl of 
Pembroke; the third to Gilbert dc Clare, Earl of Gloucester; the fourth 
to William dePerrers, Earl of Darby; the fifth to William dc Bruce, 
Lord of Brecknock : These great lords, having greater inheritances, in 
their own right, in England, than they had in Ireland, in right of their 
wives, (and yet each of the co-partnei*8 had an entire county allotted for 
her purparty, as is before declared), could not be drawn to make their 
personal residence in this kingdom, but managed their estates here by 

their seneschals and servants.And again, the decay and loss 

of Ulster and Connaught is attributed to tliis; that the Lord William 
Burke, the last Earl of that name, died without issue male; whose 
ancestors, namely, the Red Earl, and Sir Hugh de Lacy before him, 
being personally resident, held iip their greatness there, and kept the 
English in peace and the Irish in awe; but when those provinces de¬ 
scended upon an heir female and an infant, the Irish overran Ulster, and 
the younger branches of the Burkes usurped Connaught. And, therefore, 
the -ordinance made in England, the thiod of Richard Uie Second, against 
such os were absent from their lauds in Ireland, and gave two-third parts 
of ihe profits thereof unto the king, until tliey returned, or placed a suffi¬ 
cient number of men to defend the same, was grounded upon good reason 
of state: wliich ordinance was put in execution for many years after, as 
appeareth by sundry seizures made thereupon in the time of King Richard 
the Second, Henry IV., Henry V., and Henry VI., whereof there remain 
records in the Remembrancer’s office here. Among the rest, the Duke 
of Norfolk himself was not spared; but was impleaded upon this ordi¬ 
nance for two parts of the protits of Dorbury's Island, and other lauds in 
the county of Wexford, in the time of Henry VI. And afterwards, 
upon the same reason of state, all the lands of the House of Norfolk, of 
toe Earl of Shrewsbury, the Lord Berkeley, and others, who, having 
lands in Ireland, kept their continual residence in England, were entirely 
resumed by the act of absentees, made in ti e twenty-eighth year of 
Heniy VIII." 

Tlie policy adopted with regard to the “ first adventurers,” 
influenced the English goveniment, whenever there wras an op^ 
portunity, hi all subsequenUriin"^. Upon the accession of Edward 
the Sixth, tlie* territories of 0*Moor, Prince of Leix (King^s 
county), and O’CJonnor, Prince of Ofialy (Queen’s county), 
were seized, and distributed according to pristine usage. In 
Elizabeth's time, the same occurred, but on a fei* more extended 
scale. One or two samples of the pretexts, on which “ scopes of 
land,” forming no inconsiderable •portion Of the entire island, 
were thus disposed of, are worth mentioning. Con O'Neill, to 
whom the principality of Ulster belonged, had two sons,—Shane, 
w'ho was legitimate, and Matthew', who was born out of wetllock. 
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A contention u*ose between tlie sons, on the death of tlie diief- 
tain, as to the right of successorship. The English government 
interfered, and ruled die point in favour of Matthew, ‘practising,” 
says Parnell {Apology^ p. 58), “ a policy diathas goveftied them 
in the latest times in India, where it has been die custom to raise 
to the throne, in violation of the customary mode of succession, 
a person who depended for his station on their power, who was 
strictly a depenoent, and who might be set aside whenever a 
favourable opportunity occurred.’* Matthew was proclaimed the 
lawful heir. The consequence was a rebellion on the pai‘t of 
Shane—a declaration of war against him—a conquering of his 
forces—and the confiscation of the whole possessions, Iwdi of 
Shane and Matthew. “ In order,” adds Mr. Parnell, “ fb divert 
Shane, the territory was reputed Matthew’s; and in order to get 
rid of Matthew’s claim, the territory was confiscated as Shane’s.” 
M* Mahon, Prince of Monaghan, surrendered his country to 
Elizabeth, and received a grant of it, with remainder, in default 
of issue, to his brother Hugh. He died without ofispriiig, and 
Hugh took possession. “The Lord Deputy, Fitzwilliam, pTo- 
ceeded to Monaghan, under pretence of giving M’Mahon secu¬ 
rity in his possession. But as soon as he arrived there, he raised 
an accusation against M’Mahon, for having, two years before, 
recovered some rent due to him, by force of arm^ This, by the 
law of the English pale, was treason; but M’M^ion had never 
stipulated to be subject to the English law: on tlie contrary, tlie 
patents by which their territories were regranted to the Irisli 
princes, either formally acknowledged the validity of the Irish 
Brehoii law, or tolerated it by a silence equally expressive. The 
unhappy M’Mahon, tor an offence committed, before die law, 
which declared it capital, was estabKshed in his country, was 
tried, condemned by a jury formed of private soldiers, and exe¬ 
cuted in two days, to tlie horror and consternation of his subjects, 
and the rest of the Irish chieftains. His territory was distributed 
to Sir H. Bagnall, and other English adventurers. Four only of 
the sept saved their property.” The jiresent Marquis of Batli, 
and 1N&. Shirley, are, we believe, descendants of these adven¬ 
turers. Mr. Shirley holdt 33,000 acres, according to Wakefield; 
and the estates of the noble Marquis are, we learn, equally ex¬ 
tensive. Tlie Marquis of Bath, we have heard, was never in 
Ireland; and Mr. ohirley, fi>r a short time only, on one or two 
electioneering occasions. The estates of both had, in Mr. 
Wakefield’s time, the* true characteristics of absentee property: 
tliey exhibited (v. L p, 269.) “ wretched cultivation, fields with¬ 
out hedge-rows, and inclosed only by earthen banks or dykes; 
land running to waste, which, with great truth, may be compared 
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to its inhabitants,—that is, losing its strength for want of proper 
nourishment, and existing in a state of tlie utmost poverty.** 

The copfiscations of the reign of James the First, did much to 
extend absenteeism, though some of the natives were then, for 
the ^rst time, included in tlie list of the new proprietors. The 
possessions of the London companies alone, extend to the fee- 
simple of nearly an entire cour^. The confiscations of Charles 
the Second’s and William the Tnird’sreign, bestowed their Irish 
estates u[)on the ancestors of a number of persons now amongst 
the permanent absentees. And here may be noted the conse¬ 
quences, to the natives of Ireland, of their “ loyalty.” They 
were true to their legitimate sovereign, Charles the First, and 
the penalty was, confiscations to the amount of nearly two-thirds 
of the whole island. They w'ere true to their legitimate sove¬ 
reign, James the Second, and the penalty was, confiscations to 
the amount of a twelftli of the whole island. The Restoration, 
which the authors of the Protestant Liturgy have not scrupled 
to call “ blessed,” was a triumph to their principles. Yet it brought 
nothing to them but the injuries‘sfnd insults of a confirmed pro¬ 
scription. The circumstance, that Ireland is a country, sub¬ 
ordinate to one more opulent and improved, would in itself be a 
source of considerable absenteeism, if no other cause operated. 
“ The people,”*say8 Adam Smith, “ who possess the most exten¬ 
sive property in the dependent, will generally chuse to live in 
tlie governing, country.” 

We have mready referred, in tlie words of Sir John Davis, to 
some of the legislative expedients, which were adopted in several 
reigns, up to the 28th of Henry the Eighth, for the repression of 
absenteeism. An act, passed in the 10th of Charles the First, 
declares, that ** the King and his progenitors, out of their princely 
wisdom, had thought proper to confer upon several able, worthy, 
and well-deserving persons, inhabitants dwelling in England, and 
elsewhere out of the kingdom of Ireland, titles of* honour, 
whereby they do enjoy place and precedency, acKxirding to their 
titles respectively j so that^it oannot be deni^ but that, in a just 
way of retribution, they ought to contribute to all public charges 
and payments, tax^ by Parliament in that kingdom from whence 
the tides of their honours are derived, and whereunto others of 
their rank there resident are liable.” It is therefore enacted, 
that— 

** All and every person or personsf now being, or which shall here¬ 
after be, an Ead, Viscount, or Baron of that kingdom, and have place 
and voice in the Parliament of that realm, though resident or dwelling 
in^ England, or elsewhere, shall be liable to all public payments and 
charges, which shall be taxed and assessed in this or any other Par- 
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liament, and shall, from time to time, contribute thereunto, and pay 
their rateable parts thereof, in such manner and form as others of their 
rank are liable unto, or sliall pay.” ^ 

Tliere is evidence even of the operation of a principle of 
“ appropriation^^* in reference to this evil, in ancient times.. We 
find that a statute, (the 36th *of Henry the Sixfii, c. 1) recit¬ 
ing, that “ divers persons, advanced to benefices within the land 
of Ireland, do absent them out of the said land in other lands, 
whereby the issues and profits of their said benefices be yearly 
taken forth of the said land of Ireland, to the great impoverish¬ 
ment and weakening of the same, diminishing of God’s service, 
and witlidrawing of hospitality,” enacts, tliat— 

“ All manner benefices within the said land, of whatsoever condition that 
they be, shall keep residence continually, in their proper persons, in the 
said land within twelve months, after the said Parliament finished, and 
otherwise, the issties and profits of the said benefices (divine sc^rvice and 
ordinary charges kept) shall be divided, the half to the commodity and 
profit of their benefices and churches, the other half to be expended 
in our sovereign lord the KingYwars, in defence of this poor land of 
Ireland,—and any grants of absency made by the King to them, or 
any of them, or to be made and granted in time coming, to tlie contraiy 
hereof, to be void, and of no force in law, unless that it be by autho¬ 
rity of Parliament.” 

In 17Id, an act was passed, whereby persons who had any 
salaries, profits of employments, fees, or pensions, in Ireland, 
should pay unto his Majesty, four shillings out of every twenty 
shillings yearly, which they were entitled unto, unless such per¬ 
sons should reside within the kingdom for six months in every 
year. The tax, thus imposed, was to be deducted yearly out of 
the several salaries, profits, and fee^ by the pei*sons who paid 
the same; die whole was to be tlien paid over to die vice- 
treasurers, to be accounted for to his Majesty; and the deputies 
of the parties were to give in, on oath, an account of the net 
profit of the employments, on pain of being incapacitated to 
execute such deputation in iutura^ and of forfeidiig one hundred 
pounds. The Secretary to the Conimissioners pi the Revenue, 
die agents of regimesite, and agents of persons endded to receive 
salaries or pensions, were, on pain of being disabled to hold their 
respective olfices, to deliver in, on oath, a list of the ofiSIcers of 
the revenue, of the officers of regiments above the degree of a 
field officer, and of the persons endded to receive salaries or pen¬ 
sions, who should l>e out of tbe kingdom for six months. There 
was a saving for the Lord Lieutenant, Chief Secretary, and such 
persons as should be exempted by his Majesty’s sign manual; as 
also for officers of regiments ordered abroad, half-pay officers, 
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widows of officers, and officers under tlie degree of a field officer. 
Tliis tax was continued by several acts, until 1753, when, it 
appearing that the crown exercised the dispensing power, in in¬ 
stances so*numerous as to reader the tax nugatory, it was sufferer! 
to expire. ^ 

In 1773, Mf. Flood, then a member of the government, endea¬ 
voured to carry a more general measure, one affecting all descrij)- 
tions of income, rents, profits, &c., ujxin which he proposed to 
impose a tax of two‘shillings in the pound. The proposition had, 
in the beginning, the demred support of the then Lord Lieu¬ 
tenant (Earl I&rcourt); but that nobleman’s countenance was 
afterwards withdrawn, in consequence, it was suspected, of pri¬ 
vate remonstrances from England. In the House of Commons, 
it had to encounter a two-fold hostility—opposition proceeding 
from the friends and retainers of five great Lords, upon whom 
Uie tax would press most heavily, and opposition proceeding from 
disinterested men, who feared tliat, as tlie project was one intro¬ 
duced by a memlxjr of the govenmient, it was only a prelude to 
a land tax, or some other measufe*, which, in their estimation, 
would be equally burdensome and pernicious in its general 
effects. Mr. Flood combated tlie arguments of the latter class 
of his opponents, by contending, that they rested upon no prin¬ 
ciple more fair rational, than that which governs those, who 
think it safe to be always incredulous, when anything good is 
offered to their belief. “ Their objection,” said he, “ amounts 
to this—that the favour of having such a law is too great to be 
expected^ without some evil design in those who propose it. 
Wliatever weight is to be attached to their conjectures, as to 
ulterior objects, Uiey are, at all events, compelled to admit, (hut 
there is something beneficial in what is recommended; and thus, 
from the terms of ffieir own arguments, do we draw matter re¬ 
commendatory of the measure which they assail. I would entreat 
these gendemen, if they really see anything good in the proposed 
law, to suffer the country to have its benefits, and wait until 
time, enables them to forn^ a iess erroneous judgment of those 
remote contingencies, with which tliey perplex their imaginations, 
than they can possibly do at present. 'Die government may 
liave sinister motives for what they propose; but if we are 
resolved never to receive any benefit from government, lest it 
should be introductive of injury, then we must sit down, con¬ 
tented to receive nothing but evil, from it” The five great 
Lords” alluded to, were the Duke of Devonshire, the Marquis 
of Rockingham,' Lord Besborough, Lord Milton, and Lord 
Upper OsBory. In reference to the partizans of these individuals, 
Mr. Flood said-—1 am amazed that gentlemen can be so incon- 
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siderate as to agree to tax three millions of tiie useful and indus¬ 
trious natives of Ireland, rather than Jive great men, who are its 
bane** Addressing himself, again, to the ungrounded prejudices 
and apprehensions of the more numerous and powerful party, who 
acted from a suspicion that the ministry were governed ny sinister 
views, he proceeded:—“ ITie whole rents of Irelandsio not escceed 
four millions, of which upwards of six hundred thousand pounds 
are drawn hence, every year, by absentee landlords. In what 
can all this be supped to end, but absolute ruin ? 1 call upon 
gentlemen to consider this. 1 call upon them, in the name of 
the genius of their almost exhausted country; I call upon them 
in the name of Truth, tliat awful Deity to whom I devote what 
now I say, to reflect on the weakness, the absurdity, and the 
awful consequences of opposing an act, which we ever wished for, 
when not in our power to obtain, and now, through an unjust 
and ill-timed suspicion, reject when it is in our power.” Mr, 
Flood’s efforts were unavailing, but not signally so; for, on a 
division, there was a majority of only 122 to 102. 

At die distance of ten years,* Mr. Molyneux again agitated tlie 
long-debated subject, with results, however, much more dis¬ 
heartening ; for liis proposition was negatived by a majori^ of 
172. The last time me question was dented, in the Irish Par¬ 
liament, was on the eve of the rebellion. Government wanted 
to raise a sum of £150,000, and Mr. Vandeleur recommended 
that it should be levied upon absentee estates. There was no dis¬ 
cussion as to principle. It was not contended, in any quarter, 
that there would be anything unjust or inequitable in making 
those, who “ draw over the profits raised in Ireland, refunding 
nothing,” contribute a little to the defence and protection, at 
least, of their own possessions. But the necessity tor the money 
was pressing. It was wanted directly, and, as an absentee tax 
would not be available until the end of a year, the proposition of 
Mr. Vandeleur was rejected, but on this ground only. 

We have thus given a sketch of the legislative efforts, made in 
the Irish Parliament, from the most remote times to the eve of 
its extinction, to remedy the evil of absenteeism. We cannot,” 
said Adam Smith, ‘‘ wonder that the proposal of an absentee 
tax should be so veiy popular in Ireland.” That it was always 
popular is abundantly evident; but that it idiould have been so, 
on the ground of the practical muchiefr resulting from absentee¬ 
ism, is a point which remains to be investigated. 

We need not infofm our readers, thati in recent times, the 
opinion has been pertinaciously maintained, that absenteeism 
does no mischief to any country. Mi*. M‘Culloch is die most 
conspicuous advocate of this new doctrine. Before the Commit- 
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tee, appointed in 1825 to investigate Uie state of Ireland, lie 
broadly asserted, that the Irish proprietor, resident in London 
or Paris, was in as good a position to encourage the industry of 
his country, as if he fixed his abode in Dublin or Cork. He 
delivered himself to the same effect, witliout modification, before 
the Committeg of 1830, though, gn the subject of Poor Laws, he 
admitted that his mind had undergone a considerable change. 
He is supposed to be the author of an article in die Edinburgh 
HevieWi m which his dogmas on the subject are elaborately de¬ 
fended. This article comprises all that is to be said on his side 
of the question, and we diall, therefore, examine it with some 
minuteness. 

The reviewer notices, that the absentee remittances are usually 
estimated at three and a half millions. He thinks they do not 
amount to so much, though many well-informed persons suppose 
them to be, at least, half a million more; but assuming die esti¬ 
mate to be accurate, he says: 

‘‘.The primary question is—how are these rents remitted to them ? 
Now as there is very little specie in Ireland, and as Irish bank notes do 
not circulate in England, it is obvious that they can be remitted in one 
way only, and that is, by sending abroad an equivalent amount of the 
raw producCi or manufactures of the country. Were all the absentees 
to return to Ireland, there would, no doubt, be an increased demand for 
commodities, or labour, or both, in the home market, to the extent of 
three or three and a half millions; but it is undeniably certain, that this 
increase of demand in the home market would be balanced by a pre¬ 
cisely equal diminution of demand in the foreign market; and unless 
it can be shown that foreign merchants trade for smaller profits than 
the home merchants, we must be satisfied, on the first blush of the 
matter, that the expenditure of those landlords who reside in London or 
Paris, it is no matter which, has just as great an effect in vivifying and 
animating industry in Ireland, as if they resided in Dublin or Cork.” 


The “ primary question” is easily 
remitted m cash, to obtain which th< 


'■ answered, llie rents are 
ere are more facilities than 




on tlie contrary, it is redundant, and, therefore, tlie Bank of 
Ireland finds il necessary to make periodical shipments of it to 
Liveqiool. 

If ** Irish notes do not circulate in England,^* a bank order, 
or English notes, can be obtained at a small cost in Dublin. The 
process of the payment of absentee rents is just this: the small 
dialers send their commodities to <the next lair, or market, where 
they are bought for cash by larger dealers, who, by themselves 
or dieir factors, are tlie ultimate exporters. The cash is handed 
to tlie agent on the gale day, in notes and specie. For these he 
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gets an order on Dublin at a branch bank$ or he himself is the 
bearer of his gathering to the metropolis. He knows nothing of 
the “ equivalent sent abroad in raw produce or manufactures 
he sees, and is concerned with nothing but money, Tliat is, un> 
doubtc^y, the representative of the produce sent “ abroad.” 
But the question onering itself our consideration is, whal* the 
non-residence of the individual, to whom the money is to be 
transmitted, has to do with the sending abroad of the produce ? 
The proposition of the reviewer is Homing lees, than mat there 
would be no shipment of the produce it tlie proprietor were 
at home. This will easily be tested, if we suppose that the 
money is, in the first instance, paid to the proprietor himself, 
living in the midst of his tenantry.. In that case, would there be 
no shipment ? Undoubtedly tliere would, and the same sh^meiit, 
in manner and form, that would take place, if the proprietor were 
permanently settled in London or Paris. 

The reviewer proceeds— 

I'hc agent of an absentee landlord, after receiving the rents of his 
tenants, say £10,000, purchases a bill of exchange for tins £10,000 fAm 
an Irish merchant. But the merchant, in order to supply his corres¬ 
pondent in Loudon, Liverpool, or Amsterdam, on whom the bill is drawn, 
with funds to pay it, mmi, for it is not in any respect optional with him, 
go into the Irish market, and buy £10,000 worth of the raw products or 
manufactured goods of the country, and send them abifiad to his corres¬ 
pondent. Where, then, (he asks) is the difference to Ireland, in so far 
os the demand for commodities is concerned, whether the landlord is or 
is not resident P When be is resident he will receive £10,000 from his 
tenants, and he will go to market and buy an equal amount of /ris/i corn, 
beef, hats, shoes, Sfe.; and when he is not resident, a merchant gets 
the £10,000, and lays out every sixpence of them in the purchase of 
Irish commodities, as the landlord did when he was at home. Turn 
it and twist it as you please, you will find, on analysing any cose that 
can possibly be presented, that this is the whole di^erence, in so fiu* as 
expenditure is concerned, between a resident and a non-resident landlord. 
The one exchanges his revenue for Irisli commodities, which he imports 
into his bouse in Dublin, and consumes there; the other, also, through 
the merchant who furnishes him with Mlls,^ exchanges bis for Irish com¬ 
modities, which, or the equivalents for which, he imports into, and con¬ 
sumes, in his house in London or Paris; and therefore, unless it can be 
proved that the mere local act of consumption is advantageous, we must 
acknowledge, that the consumption of that portion of the annual revenue 
of a nation, which is sent abroad to absentees, contributes as much to the 

?:eneral advantage as the consumption of any other portion 6f income, 
t is never, in short, by fending abfbad revemte, but by sending abroad the 
capital, by whose agency revenue is produced, that nations ore impo¬ 
verished and ruined.’* 

If what is assumed here were true, the case would be proved 
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If tlie agent were to {nircliase; with the £10)000, the corn, beefy 
hats, shoes, &c. << just as the landlord did when he was at home,** 
there would be no reason to complain, on the sc<»‘e, at least, of 
employment. But, as far as the individual is concerned, the agent 
purchases little of corn and beef, and no hats or shoes atali. Tnere 
is some exportation of corn and beef. Let the reviewer, if it please 
him, imagine that it is materiallv influenced by the existence of 
absentee establishments in England. But hats and shoes are 
not articles of Irish exportation. They can be manufactured in 
Ireland, and would, no doubt, be used by the absentee, if he 
became a resident. He, of course, prefers to go to the next shop 
or market. This is in his own immediate neighbourhood. It is 
supplied, not with Irish, but English goods, and in this lies the 
gnevaii^ to Ireland of Absenteeism.—The reviewer speaks of 
the “ mere act of local consumption,** as if ils benefits were to 
be questioned. There can be no doubt at all of its advantages. 
It is far from being the same to the hands employed at Carton,* 
whether the produce be consumed in Kildare or London. There 
is S»o menial of a great man wdio does not dislike to be left 
behind upon board wages. The reviewer continues— 

•* Let it be supposed, which however is most certainly not the case, that 
the exports from Ireland are not augmented in consequence of remit¬ 
tances on account of absentees; it is, on this hypothesis, clear to demon¬ 
stration, that the mportSt that would otherwise take place, of English and 
foreign produce into Ireland, must be diminished by the whole amount 
of the bills drawn in favour of the absentees; for, it would follow, were 
this not the case, that they must now be subsisted either on charity or on 
the air! If then the absentees were to return home, and die same 
amount of Irish produce to continue to be exported, all the English and 
foreign commodities, on which the absentees nad subsisted when abroad. 
Would henceforth be imported into Ireland ; and tlicra could not, under 
such circumstances, be any increased demand, in consequence of their 
return, for the smallest additional quantity of Irish produce.” 

The English and foreign commodities, on which the absentee 
proprietor had subsisted when abroad, would not be imported 
into Ireland in the way, jor *to the extent, which is supposed. 
Foreign commodities he certainly would have, but they would 
pass to liim through twenty Irish, instead of E^lish hands. He 
would find it necessary or useful to purchase English commodi¬ 
ties, but they would not, in number or value, amount to any 
thing in comparison ‘ with what he would use, if he were 
r^i&nt in England. Hats, shoes, and on endless variety of 
articles, would be taken by the employer or his dependents, from 
Irish artizans. Whatever a proprietor’s prepossessions might bcj. 


* The seat of the Duke of Leinster, near Dublin. 
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he could not, on every occasion, send for an En^^lisli labourer, 
painter, glazier, smitli, or carpenter. But die reviewer asks— 

** Suppose the rental of Lord Hertford’s Irish property to amount to 
£100,000 a year, is it not a matter of consummate ind ifferencfl m Ireland 
whether his Loidship consumes annually £100,000 worth of Insh com- 
moditk‘8 in his scat in Ireland, or l\,asan equivalent amoqfit of them sent 
to a London merchant on his account?" 


In a mercantile view of the question it might be matter of “ con¬ 
summate indifference,” if his lordship did actually consume 
£100,000 worth of Irish commodities: but how is it certain that 
consumes even £10,000 worth, or one pennyworth in the 
year ? If the payment were in kindi there would be no doubt 
about the matter; but it is not in kind, it is in money; and how 
can we be certain, we ask, when the noble marquis has bis rents 
in money, that one shillii^ of them is expended in the purchase 
of Irish commodities ‘i The reviewer assumes that they must 
be expended in the purchase of Irish commodities, and for no 
better reason, than tliat the rents come ’out of the commo¬ 
dities, and the commodities* are sold in England. Is* it 
because I,ord Hertford lives in London, or elsewhere out 
of Ireland, that the Irish commodities are sold in Eng¬ 
land'r* Do the manufacturers in Lancashire buy Irish beef 
and pork, that his lordship may have his ^•ents? Would 
they not buy Irish beef and pork if no such individual ever ex¬ 
ist^? Why do the Irish buy English commodities, French 
commodities, Chinese commodities ? Is it because there are 
absentees to be helped to their rents in Dublin, Cork, or 
Limerick ? 


'riiere seems a strange contradiction in an argument, used by 
the reviewer, to prove, that absentee remittances, and a tribute to 
a foreign power, are not similar in their effects. He says, the 
absentee must return to Ireland if his remittances cease; but, if 
the tribute wei e to cease, there would be no one to return, and 


there would, in consequence, be so much additional wealth left 


people, 
left air 


power 


left amongst diem, it is so much wealtli in tlieir pockets.” 
But when the absentee is tlie party, to whom it is to be remitud, 
the case is quite different! If the absentee be not a foreign 
power, he may be in ^ foreign country. This very Loi*d Hertford 
spends most of his time in itome oi Naples. What difference 
does it make to his Irish tenants whether their money goes into 
his pockets, or those of the Pope, or of the King of the two 
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Sicilies I The three parties, Lord Hertford being beyond the 
Alps, would appear to be equal consumers of Irish commodities.. 

** Suppose 1,000 quarters of wheat are exported from Ireland to 
Liverpool on account of an absentee; if tlm absentee returns home, 
this exportation will of course cease—but what will Ireland gain by its 
ce8sr.tion ?” ^ 

We have had occasion already to quote this p^age.* We 
have only to repeat, that no wheat is exported to Liverpool “ on 
account of an absenteeand that, therefore, the exportation 
would not cease on his return home. Lord Cloncuny, since he 
became a Peer of Parliament, spends lialf die year in London, 
and half of it in die neighbourhood of Dublin. A thousand 
quarters of wheat, grown on his estates, are, most probably, 
shipped to Liverpool during his absence; and, out of die produce, 
rent is paid to his steward. But the same operation takes place 
when he is at home. Presence or absence does not affect the 
shipment of die wheat; but the case is different as to die spend¬ 
ing of the greater pordon of the money which it yields. During 
alienee, London nas its advantages,-during presence, the pos¬ 
session is transferred to Dublin. 

The reviewer admits, diat die nodons which prevail with re¬ 
spect to the injurious effects of absentee expenditure, appear, on 
a superficial view, natural and well founded. He says— 

“ When a wealthy landlord resides on his estate, there is generally, 
in some contiguous village, a number of little tradesmen and manufac¬ 
turers who work on his account, but who, it is alleged, will be thrown 
altogether out of employment, and left entirely destitute, in the event 
of his removing to another country. This opinion, however, is founded 
entirely on a misapprehension of the nature of profits. Those who raise 
an outcry agunsi absentqebm, take for granted that all retail dealers, 
tradesmen, and manufacturers, live at the expense of those who employ 
them, or who buy their products. It is certain, however, that they do 
no such thing—that they live by means of their own capital and in¬ 
dustry, and that these would support them, though their customers were 
annihilated.** 

It must be admitted th^ thiere is some novelty in this doctrine. 
A shoemaker,* it seems, can live though he lias no customers to 
buy his shoes f It is, to be sure, subsequently explained, that a 
man, who cannot earn his bread by manu&oturing shoes, may 
employ his capital and industry in “ some other Ufdy” He is at 
lib^y, no doubt, to turn from shoe-making to digging ; but, at 
his new avocation, he is not in his natural pr most advantageous 
position; and he may (and he surdy would, in Ireland) finasuch 

• Dublin Review, July 1836, p. 291, 
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a superabundance of competitors, as would place him in dan^r 
again of suffering the hardship which overtook him when his 
“ customers were annihilated.** We would save him from such a 
calamity, by leaving him, with the aid of a resident gentr}', at 
shoe-making. We nave twice too many delvers, as it is; and we 
can do no service to society byiliminishing the number of*our 
artizans. 

The reviewer concedes, tliat “ Bath and London are benefitted, 
though in a very small degree, by the residence of Irish ab¬ 
sentees;” but he denies that ** Ireland loses what tliey gain, or 
that she, in fact, loses anything by their non-residence.** What 
the benefits conferred on London or Bath ? They are indi¬ 
cated in another sentence, in which the writer alludes to an 
English shop, or an order given to an English tradesman* But 
are there no shops or tradesmen in our own Irish towns ? Lord 
Cloncurry, when not an absentee, buys very good merceiy in 
Dame-street, and capital boots in another part of Dublin. The 
material, in both instances, most probably comes from England,' 
but the mercer is assisted, by -his Lordship*s custom, in payliTg 
his shopmen and servants, and maintaining his family. The 
reviewer might find some person inclined to adopt his theory on 
this head, if he employed a little ingenious sophistry, to show 
that London and Bath are not gainers by Irish ly^sentees. But 
when he admits the gain to the shopkeepers and tradesmen ot 
those places, he necessarily declares the suffering to the sho|)- 
keepers and tradesmen of Dublin. 

•• Suppose that an Irish gentleman, resident in Dublin, pays an account 
of £300 or £400 a-year to his coach and haraess-makers.—^If this gen¬ 
tleman comes to London, he will have a si/nilar account to pay to the 
coach and harness-makers of that city. But then, it must be kept in 
’ view, that the £300 or £400 that were, in the first instance, paid to the 
coach and harness-makers of Dublin, must now be paid to the linen ma¬ 
nufacturers of Irehiiid, or to the producers of thosd articles that suit the 
English market. And they must assuredly have rather antiquated no¬ 
tions of national advantiwe, who presume to contend that it is as much 
for the interest of Ireland to employ Ifbr capital and labour in the pro¬ 
duction of articles in which Englana has a uecided advantage over her, 
as it is to employ them in the production of those in whidi she has a' 
decided advantage over England ! A century ago, an aigument, if we 
may so miscal it, of this sort, might have worn an imposing aspect.— 
But we should have thought, hod not their late outcry convinced ns 
of the contraiy, that even the Dublin patriots and paragraph writers 
would have been inclifted to lisftn to it at present with some mis¬ 
givings.” 

The point urged here is remarkably favourable to the deve- 
fopement of the errors of the reviewer*s whole theory on this 

p Sf 
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subject. There is nothing in it of tlie entanglement wliich seems, 
on a hasty view, to connect itself with the proposition r^^rding 
tlie 1000 quarters of corn sent to Liverpool “ on account of die 
nbsenteer’ Here there is brought distincdy under contempla¬ 
tion a considerable amount of mon&u paid annually to a Dunlin 
trauesman. •To arrive at a just conclusion on the entire question, 
we have only to see what is to happen with regard to this money, 
if a resident proprietor become non-resident. It is first payable 
to a Dublin coach and harness-maker. When non-residence 
takes place, does it remain widi the Dublin coach and harness- 
maker ? No, says the reviewer himself. And to whom does it 
go ? He answers, as he should, to the coach and liarness-makei 
of London. Then, there is a clear loss of £300 or £400 a-year 
under .this head, and how is it counterbalanced ? By the purchase 
oiIrish linent quoth the reviewer. No, we reply; it cannot be 
counterbalance in diis w'ay; for the proprietor will have no 
occasion for £300 or £400 worlli of linen, in a year, and any 
consumption of linen, that takes place in his family, is not a gain 
tef Ireland by the accident of -his non-residence. Wliatcver 
quantity of Irish linen, or of any other Irish produce, he could 
by possibility biw in London, he was in the habit, while a resident, 
of buying in Dublin or^ome other Irish town. Therefore, 
there cannot be a gain to the country under the head of “ linen 
and other Irish produce,” and there is an admitted loss, in the 
item of the payments to the London coach and harness-maker. 

We need not pursue the subject further. The true doctrine 
regtu'ding absenteeism is, obviously, that it is, pro tanto, a loss 
to a country, and cannot, in the nature of things, be otherwise. 
When a community is rich, and when the nui^er of its non¬ 
residents is compaiativeW small, absenteeism cannot be an evil 
of great magnitude. In England, it is a scarcely perceptible 
mischief; but England and Ireland are widely different, not 
only in general wemth, but also in the proportion which the rental 
bears to the value of the produce of the soil, A tract of land, 
which yields to the proprietor in Ireland £2 or £2. 10s. an acre, 
would yield to tlie proptietor, if it were in England, only £1. 
If the case were different, ab^ntee remittances would not be so 
formidable a drain. There is this consideration, too, that Eng- 
latid has advantages from the expenditure of the public revenue, 
which Ireland does not possess. Whatever is drawn from her 
people is spent amongst mem. It is otherwise in Ireland, for her 
revenue exce^ her expenditure,* by, at least, a fourth, and that 
fourth is remitted to the English Treasury. We are ftilly aware 
that the case of Scotland is one of greater apparent hardship in 
tliis regard. But the i-ental of Scotland is low, in comparison 
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with that of Ireland^ and the state of the Scotch revenue proves, 
that she has capabilities, at least, four times greater than the 
Irish. 

It remains for us to give some datUy on which tlie leader may 
arrive at a conjecture, as to tlie probable amount of the absentee 
remittances. . • • 

This is a subject which interested the Irish, when they liad a 
resident Parliament. We find tliat, so early as 1691, a “ List 
of Absentees” was published, in a work entitled ** liemarks on 
Affairs of Trade of England and Ireland.” Three classes of 
non-residents were set down in this compilation. 1st. Persons 
living w'holly, or lor the most part, in EnglancL i?dly. Persons 
resident in England, “ who received ])ensions out of tlie I'evemie 
of Ireland in 1686 and since.” AndSdly, “ Students at the Uni¬ 
versities, travellers, attendants and expectants at Court,” &c. 
The remittances to all were, at tins period, estimat€>d at only 
£186,018 a-year. 

The next list was published in 1729. The patriotic and ex¬ 
cellent Thomas Prior is alleged to have been the author. Wis 
“ general abstract of the quantity of money drawn out of tlie 


kingdom yearly” is the following;— 

By those of the first class (altogether absentees) - £204,200 

By those of the second class (living generally abroad^) 91,800 

By those of the third class (occasionally absent) - 54,000 

By those whose income is under £400 per annum - 40,000 

By those who have timployments in Ireland - 31,510 

For the education of youth, law-suits, attendance for employ¬ 
ments, and by dealers - - 33,000 

By the pensioners on the (’ivil List - - 23,070 

By those on the Military Establishment - 67,658 

By French pensionrre - ^ - - 2,560 

By remittances to Gibraltar - ' - 30,000 

By adventures to America - - , - 30,000 

On account of several articles (ensurance of ships, &c. &c.) 20,000 


. £627,798 

The next list was published in 176?. It raised the remittances, 
supposed to have been ascertained, to £869,382, adding £200,000 
for reasons stated as follows:— 

1st We are to ol»erve that a great many estates and woods have, of 
late, been sold in Ireland, and all the purchase money at once carried to 
England; and, which js farther remarkable, some estates have, in the 
compass of a few y^rs, been sold again, and all the purchase money sent 
away a second time. 

2d. That great sums of money are yearly sent abroad, to discharge 
old debts contracted by persons now residing in Ireland. 
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3d. That, tiiough aome of the aforesaid persons may spend less abruful 
than here rated, yet many of them spend more than their yearly income, 
which debts must be paid in England after they come to reside in Ire¬ 
land. 

4th. That several estates of Irish landlords, who live abroad, have, of 
late, been much raised, atid large fines taken, and remitted to them, 
and lhany more estates n ill not fail Uf be raised to the height, as the old 
leases expire, and thereby encrease their yearly draughts upon us. 

5th. That several persons, who live abroad, have large mortgages on 
estates in Ireland; the interest money whereof is constantly returned to 
them in England. 

6th. Many of our young lords and gentlemen, in a few years after they 
come of age, squander, in other countries, all the ready money which 
had been saved for them by their guardians in their minorities. 

7th. Great numbers live abroad, whos(; names and estates, for want 
of due information, are here omitted. 

8th. There is yearly carried out of this kingdom £150,000 by the 
colliers of England and Scotland, who take very little else but ready 
money, in return for their coals. 

pn these grounds, the author added £200,000, being in doubt 
whether he should not make it £SOO,000 j and the total of re¬ 
mittances, according to him, were in that year £1,069,382. 

In 1779, Mr. Arthur Young, in the Appendix to his Tour in 
Ireland, compiled a list of absentees, whose receipts he estimated 
to be £732,200 ^annually. But the most perfect account seems 
to be an alphabetical one, which was published in 1782, and 
which gave a total of £2,223,222, including, however, a sum of 
£500,000, being the amount of ^e exj^naiture on coals and 
“ other articles.” According to this estimate, the rental of the 
large proprietors, in 1782, was £1,227,480. 

The next evidence we have to produce, is that of Mr, Puget, 
delivered before the Exchange Committee, in 1804, and alluded 
to already.* According to this authoriiy (and none could be 
higher), the remittances to the great proprietors, at that period, 
reached to £2,000,000; but we nad better give his words: 

**\ should suppose, that the money paid to absentees was about 
£2,000,000, in the year 180^ atld I form my catculation from having 
examined what passed through my hands, directly and indirectly, from 
the Ist of Januaiy, 1803, to the 31st of December, 1803, and the amount 
was between 8 and £900,000; bat it will be unfair to presume, that 
thkt sum will continue to be so large, as much of it, for [from] the cir¬ 
cumstances of the times, was sent over to be invested in the funds. 'Hie 
wounds I took, resjiccting the calculation of £2,000,000, were these, 
that, independent or my private correspondence'^ I could calculate what 
part of the Treasury drafts, drawn on me, were for absentee accounts. 


• Dublia Review, July 1836, p. 287. 
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» Do you consider, that £2,000,000 is u Kreater or less sum, than has 
been annually remitted to absentees, for the last four years ? 

** Greater, though not considerably; but considerably greater than 
before the rebellion.”— Report of May and June, 1804, orApred to be 
reprinted May 26, 1826. 

At the period alluded to bjr Mr. Puget, the ^iFects of* tlie 
Union, in making England more completely a “ governing coun¬ 
try” (to use the words of Adam Smith), and giving her, hy that 
means, additional powers of drawing away ,**the people who 
possess the most extensive pro|)erty,” could scarcely have been 
percteptible. Since 1804, a good deal is to be set down for increase 
,.^f rental. Coals were, as we have seen, referred to, in former 
times, as a measure of the drain from Ireland. The consumption 
of them has more than doubled since 1804.* The charges, on 
account of mortgages, have, no doubt, largely increased. ' Inter¬ 
course with En^and is increasing every year. In 1831, 11,429 
persons passed from Ireland, as cabin passengers in the steam 
packets, many of them accompanied by carriages and horses. 
To assume that Uieir expend^yre amounted to Imlf a raillionf is 
to adopt a small estimate. On all these grounds, it may be fairly 
concluded, that those witnesses, before recent Parliamentary 
committees, who regard the present absentee drain as amounting, 
in one way or another, to £3,500,000, are rather under the ma^ 
tlian over it.f • 

An entirely new drain has opened in latter years—that of tlio 
public revenue. The actual expenditure of revenue in Ireland 
(which is a diminishing one|), may be set down at £3,160,000. 

* In 1801, 318,344 tons of coala were imported into Ireland; in 1828, tho amount 
imported was 738,483.—/tejvort on tke State of Ireland, ordered to be printed July 10, 
1830. 

t Mr. Butler Bryan’s estimate, as we have already had occasion to notice, is 
£3,000,000; Mr. Ensoi’a, £4,000,000; and Mr. M’Cuyocli's, £3,500,000. Tlio 
evidence of Mr. Ensor, before the Committee of 1830, on the State of the Irish 
Poor, is die folla'A-ing:— 

Can you tell the Committee, what proportion of die rental of Ireland is supposed 
to be spent in other countries % m 

•* 1 have made a calculation of that rather fhrdcularly, and I should suppose 
about £4,000,000. * 

** What properdon do you inppose that to be to the whole 1 

" Probably a*third or mine. 

** On what grounds did you form your calculation of the amount of the Irish in. 
come spent out of .Ireland f 

*' By putting down the names of absentees, and thmr rental, not throughout the 
whole country, but in some counties. 1 took two counties, on the credit of the Bishop 
of Limerick; and, in two *countie8, h^ said, there was nearly half a inillion; UiMe 
were Keny and Limerick—£300,000 in limerick, and £150,000 in Kerry.”— Third 
Report, p. 481. 

i The payments to the arnw serving in Ireland, reached to 3 and sometixnes to 
£4,000,000 during the war. ^ey do not amount at present to £1,000,000. 
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The payments for debt, army, and other services, were, in 1833, 
according to a Parliamentary return, d£2,910,808.* A jwrtion 
of this was only apparent expenditure in Ireland, as consideraWe 
sums werd paid out of it to absentee pensioners, public officers, 
and otliers, wliose incomes were chargeable on the Irish reveaiue, 
as wdil as to the account of clothiug and accoutrements purchased 
in England for the use of the army serving in Ireland. If we 
deduct £150,000 for these sums, we shall reduce tlie amount to 
£2,760,000; to which, however, we must add ipnyments to Chelsea 
and other military f>cnsioners, made out of the British revenue, 
which will thus raise it to a total of £3,160,000. The payments, 
into the Exchequer, in the same year, were, according to the 
Einaiice Accounts, £3,534,940. To these we are to add £789,000, 
as uncredited revenue.”t Both sums make £4,323,940, and 
exceed the actual expenditure by £1,163,940. We speak of 
1833, for we have no later return of expenditure. I'he case is, 
at present, still more unfavourable to Ireland; for, not only has 
the expenditure since diminished, but the revenue has increased. 
It ^ould be far from exaggeration? 4o assume the present excess 
of income over expenditure to be £1,500,000; and as the absentee 
rents amount to £3,500,000, we shall thus have altogether a 
drain of Jive millions a-year, and this counterbalanced only by an 
excess of the value of exports over imports, which, at the date 
of the last returns, did not amount, in Uie whole, to more than 
£647,000.:): This^ we repeatt is a prowing evil. Can it be much 
longer endured ? Has it not claims of undeniable urgency on 
the earliest attention of Parliament ? 


Akt, X.—1. A History of British Fishes. By Wiiliam Yarrell, 
V.P.Z.S., F.L.S. Illustrated by nearly 400 wood-cuts. 2 vols. 
8vo. London. 1836. 

2. An Angler*s Rambles. By Edward Jesse, Esq., F. L. S. Au- 
thorof** Gleanings in Natural History.” 8vo. London. 1836. 

T he reading public—and what portion of the public is now 
unworthy of the ^ithet ?—have great reason to be thankful 
to the author of any work calculated to tempt them forth to the 
field or the fiood, to make them observant of the miracles of 


• See last DoUin Reriew, p. 305. f lbid,p. 295. 

t In 1825, the value of Irish exports to all parts was £9,243,n00, and of importa 
from all parts £8,506,000 .—Appendix to the Jtrport on the State the Irish Foot, 
ordered to be printed Mp 16, 1830. 
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creation, and to instruct and delight them with its beauties as 
seen on the land, and its wonders as displaved in the phenomena 
and productions of the, mighty deep. There is a spirit of life, 
and health, and improvement in the contemplation of nature 
under the direction of a sure guide. It encreases our value to 
ourselves, and to those who are* about us; for it lengthens the 
number of our days, and encreases the length of each day, by 
the efficiency of whatever we are called upon to do. 

Whatever may be the character of that portion of nature which 
we visit, it is still fraught with this delightful power of imparting 
to us, not only the elements of thought, but the capacity of 
flunking. The mountain top, high above all vegetation except 
the last lichen, is gloriously sublime in Its mists, its eagles, its 
towering pinnacles, and its stupendous precipices. The drj' moor, 
and the elevated down, whose chief covering is the purple heath, 
is sure to sprinkle in a due admixture of wild berries,—for the 
enjoyment ot which the birds make the wild ring with their songs 
of gratitude; while the countless bees, uniting their mellow hum, 
in the season of the heath bkibm, proclaim to us, that if this is 
not a land “ flowing w'ith milk,” it is, at least, a land “ flowing 
with honey”—honey which man could turn to great profit, if he 
would skilfully avail himself of it. 

Even when we come to what may, in a countryJik8 Britain, be 
regarded as the ultimate sterility of a dry surface, namely, to 
those accumulations of sand, which, in various places, come be> 
tween the fertile plain and the sea, we do not find that they are 
barren. Landward, various kinds of bent rise up with exceed¬ 
ingly strong and firm stems, preventing the sand from being 
carried, by the influence of the wind, over the cultivated country. 
Farther to seaward, but still upon the dry surface, we are, ever 
and anon, coming upon four beautifully mottled eggs, symme- 
tricaUy arranged m tne form of a cross, whjje the fleet birds, to 
which they are a treasure, run to and fro, whistling and wailing, 
as if imploring us not to plunder their small and simple domestic 
establishment, llien, as tne high-water line is approacned, a differ¬ 
ent scene presents itself. Life meets us at every step^ and the sand 
appears to be literally animated, by the countless myriads of flying 
and leaping creatures of small size, which are constantly rising 
from its surffice, and again descending to their place of rest. 

What we have here stated may be considered as descriptive of 
the three steps upon the most sterOe sur&ce of the earth, from the 
barrenness of the mountain topj to the barrenness, if barrenness it 
can be called, of the ocean strand. It will readily occur to every 
on^ lliat the comparative sterility of the several situations, arises 
chiefly from the absence of water. It follows, therrfore, that 
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both iri the beauty and the value of the earth, water is the essential 
element. Tlie facts tell us so. 'Hie first dripping of an in&nt 
rill from the mountain rock, will contrive, at least, to foster the 
green mc6s, even though the elevation is yet too great, and the 
cold too habitually intense, to allow it to nourish any other kind 
of v<>rdure. Hie little rivulets, v^hich dance down the mountain 
slopes, now leaping from a little rock, and now expanding in a 
glassy pool, contrive to seam the darkness of the heather, as if 
the mountain were clad in a mantle of purple, divided into seg¬ 
ments by streaks of emerald. When the stream musters & 
forces, and swells into a river, we are all acquainted with its 
varied beauties, with the grandeur of its tide, and the coimtless' 
uses of its waters, not only in the economy of nature, but in 
many of the arts of human fife. And yet, how much remains to 
be learned from these “ waves that are passing by us !’* To how 
many purposes of utility, still unknown, might these waters be 
applied I Were skill employed, for example, in economising the 
rain which foils upon our uplands, and runs off in the flooding of 
our rivers, always carrying a portion of the most valuable soil 
along with it, it is not easy to calculate to what extent the pro¬ 
ductions of the field might be encreased, and die labour of the 
husbandman diminished. This is the grand point of political 
^nomy—a^int before which all the small and artificial pro- 
jcHzts of the systiematists sink into insignificance—namely—that 
the whole bounty of heaven, in soil, in water, and in eveiy thing 
tliat contributes to growth, shall be made to work equally and 
liarmoniously to the greatest effect, and with the least exer¬ 
tion of human labour. The first portion of this involves the 
supply of plenty, the second, the existence of leisure on the 
part of the people, for mental improvement, and healthful re¬ 
creation. 

But if tliis principle is ever to be carried into operation, in a 
rational and {foilosophic manner, the study of the waters must 
necessarily form an important element in the process. Look 
only to the composition of <jpr earth. To say nothing of the 
streams and rivers and lak€s which intersect the Jand, seven-tenths 
of the whole surface of the globe are covered with seas and 
oceans, united with each other in <me continuous, though irre- 
^ e tent. ^^Ln^l can we look at that wisdom of 

design, which perv^es creation, and yet suppose diat, surface 
for surfoce, the sea is less valuable in nature’s economy than the 
land ? • • 

It is not, however, with the waters, considered in themselves, 
but with thdjr living inhabitants, and with the manner in which 
those inhabitants are drawn fh>m their liquid element for the use 
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of man, that we liave to deal in the present instance. As regards 
these, there is a considerable distinction to be made between 
the fresh waters and the sea. The former would appear to have 
been devoted to amusement. Tliere are some instance^ indeed, 
in which a fresh water fishery is carried on, solely witli a view to 
mercantile profit, and without, any enjoyment ois the paA of 
those who are actually engaged in it,.farther than the hope of earn¬ 
ing a subsistence for tliemselves and their families. Tliis, however, 
is the exception, not the rule. Fresh water fishing, in tlie pro- 
{)er sense of the word, is entitled to take its place among what 
are called ** field sportsand, in die pleasure which it afibrds 

those engaged in it, as well as in the efiect which it ap{)eai*s to 
have in softening the heart, and rendering the aifections bland 
and kindly, experience has certainly convinced us that it is 
superior to every other. It is to this subject tliat Mr. Jesse’s 
light, lively, and most entertaining volume is directed: though 
we must acknowledge tliat he points out various modes of caji- 
ture, which we womd feel inclined to exclude from the limits of 
what may be called elegant aqd gentlemanly fishing,—^we meSn 
tliat kind of fishing, wliich derives its pleasure, not from the 
largeness, but from the glory, of the capture. 'Ihe highest grade 
of the art is to fish for ^mon, in a broad river, with a clear and 
rippling current; using no tackle, but an angles that is a rod 
ana line of the proper size and form, and an artificial fly or flies 
according to the season. It is not of tlie highest mode to use 
gaflering or a landing net, because these imply that the angler has 
not complete confidence in his own powers; and the pride of an 
angler, of tlie true school, consists in drawing out the leviathan of 
the clear flowing river—a gallant healthy salmon of some twenty to 
fifty pounds—“ with a ho^,” unaided^by any such vulgar opera¬ 
tions, as snaring or stabbing. 

It is true Uiat the landing of a full-sized salmon of vigorous 
healtli (and no other should be landed by any means,) in this 
truly sportsman-like manner, requires a man of great vigour and 
experience^ He must be prep^ed^ wade breast-high into the 
current, to endure any quantity <n scratching from bushes, to 
tumble upon slippe^ stones, ana to ply his art under a thousand 
other casualties. Imving hooked his fish, he is to allow it fairly 
to wear itself out by its own exertions, to toss and beat and 
tumble, until its strength is exhausted, and he can ground it on a 
convenient shallow as easily as a piece of floating wood. Then, 
taking it by the nose aitd tan, and lifting it carefully to tlie bank, let 
him dispatch it by that single blow, which eveiy experienced 
fisher knows so well how and where to give^ and winch leaves 
every flake in the finest condition, and rich in its natural cream. 
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This, however, is not every body’s work; nay, it is not, per¬ 
haps, the kind of fishing, in which there is the most general enjoy¬ 
ment The ordinary fisher may, therefore, turn away from the 
broad river, and may ascend one of its fevers, till he reaches 
some lovely dell, where copse and meadow mingle their seques¬ 
tered beauties, and where tne chiding sti’ciam, disturbed, perfeps, 
by a cascade at the upper end, frets its alternate way, in ripple 
and pool, between the banks. There let him angle for trout. 
It is in such a place that he will enjoy that sweetness of nature 
which conduces so much to the softening of the human heart; 
and which seldom fails to inspire the angler with a love of nature, 
and nature’s beauteous productions. It has been said that angling 
is a cruel sport j but in these cases the question is to be tried, not 
by the real or supposed pain inflicted on the dumb animal, but 
by tlie effect profluced upon the mind of the party practising it. 
Now, as we have already hinted, anglers, from old Izaak Walton 
downwards, have been men of the most kindly and gentle dis¬ 
positions; and publications, on the practice of angling, have 
usually more both of warm heartedness and of glee in them, than 
books on almost any other topic, not even excluding those on the 
subject of flowers. 

The two works, whose titles we liave quoted, furnish ample 
proof of this; for though Mr. Yarrell’s takes a wider and more 
methodical range, than that of Mr. Jesse, yet the buoyancy, and 
benevolence of the fisher, very often get uppermost even with 
liiin, notwithstanding the extent and the profundity of his 
science. We must, however, defer our particular remarks on 
these two most competent authors, and their delightfully instruc¬ 
tive and entertaing productions, mitil we have exhaustea our pri¬ 
vilege of telling our own story. 

Sea fishing, we have said, contrasts with fresh water fishing, 
as a regular trade cipntrasts with a field sport; and it is remark¬ 
able, that the fishermen who live by levying contributions on the 
riches of the deep, are more exclusively devoted to their calling, 
and less fitted for any thing else, than almost any class that can 
be named. Xi»is extends^ not merely to the fishermen, but to 
tlieir families; and there are many parts of the count]^, where, 
ill manners, and even in language, the inhabitants of a fishing 
village are as different from the peasantry of the adjoining 
county, as if they lived beyond the sea, and not on its nearer 


mugm. 

Inere is another contrast between sea fishing and fresh-water 
fishing, which is of still greater importance. The fresh-water 
,.4shing, even in those lands of lakes and streams, which are most 
favourable for it, is comparatively limited, although many of the 
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races are highly prolific. Tlieir range, in fact, is confined; and, 
as fishes prey upon each other,—the larger ones preying indiscri¬ 
minately upon the smaller fry, including that of their own species— 
they are endowed with powers within themselves, of mmntaining 
a very reasonable^altnusian equality between their numbers, 
and me supply of food. With the sea it is very different. *riie 
volume of water there is imifiense; and there are fishes inhabiting 
and finding food over its whole range, and to a considerable depth, 
varying, of course, with the temperature and’productiveness of 
the waters. Some are discursive, near the surface, and never go 
‘ y> any very great depth; as is the case with the herring and 
'^mackerel families, and many others. Some are found in tlie 
mid-waters, and are still rather discursive in their habits; and 
some again inhabit the banks and bottoms at various depths, and 
seldom move far from the same locality. But whatever may be 
the general habit of the specie^ or the tribe, their numbers are 
beyond all arithmetic, and their powers of increase are perfectly 
astonishing. Some produce little short of ten millions at a time; 
others, pemaps, not so many htindreds: but so fiir as has b^n 
ascertained by experiment, it is, perhaps, not tar from the truth 
to estimate the average of encrease at a million. With regard 
to the times, at which tliis extraordinary power of nature is re¬ 
peated, we are very much in the dark. The qpalogy of land 
animals would lead us to conclude, that it was annual, tliough 
we cannot speak positively upon the subject. If this, however, 
be the case, let us only imagine what would be the encrease, if 
there were no means provided for keeping down the numbers. 
It does not appear that there is the same fixed term of life in 
fishes, as there is in vertebrated land animals. The death of the 
latter, when it comes without casualty^ seems to originate in the 
bones, which do not encrease in size after the maturity of the 
animal, and w'hich begin to be absorbetl, and waste away in its 
decrepitude. To the growth of bones in fislies there does not 
appear to be any such limit, nor, we believe has there ever been 
found any sign of ^bsoiption of th&bones in an old fish. Hence, 
if the productive powers of sea fishes t^ere to worji: undisturbed, 
and no casualty from without were to afiect die produce, the s€?a 
would become, not only sc4id with fish, but absolutely mountain 
high, in the course of a veiy limited number of yeare. 

But nature, which always has a resource at hand, provides 
against this consequence, by allowing the tribes in question, as it 
is usually said, to enjoy themselves in eating one another. Nor 
is this tne only way in which their numbers are kept down. 
Numerous kinds of shore birds, and other land animals,live upon 
the eggs and spawn of fishes; and, as if it were to provide for 
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the subsistence of these creatures, different tribes and species of 
fishes deposit their spawn, at different times of the year. Some 
commit it to the waters, some fasten it to sea-weed and other 
substances, and some approach the shores with it, or enter the 
estuaries, and even ascend far up the branches of the rivers, for 
the ‘same pui^iose. It is this which gives rise to those migrations 
of fishes, of which so many ridiculous stories used to be told, but 
which in all the correctly observed cases, are now ascertained to 
be nothing more than movements towards the shores and shallows, 
for the purpose of spawning, and back into the deep water, for 
tlie recovery of their health and flesh. 

The approach to the shore appears to be for the purpose ol 
exixising the eggs to the more powerful action of the sun and 
atmospheric air; and the purpose for which the rivera and 
brooks are ascended, appears to be exactly the same. There is 
one important point, connected with this matter, the clearing up 
of which we owe to Mr. YarrelL White bait, and some other 
delicate species, come to the top of the brackish water for this 
purpose; and they obviously do “SO, because the temperature 
there is higher than it is, either in the salt water below, or in 
the fresh water above. Mr. Yarrell has proved, on the most 
unquestionable evidence, that white bait, though a member of 
the herring &Qiily, is a distinct secies, and not the young of 
the shad, as was formerly supposed; just in die same manner as 
the sprat is a distinct species, and not the young of the herring. 
Mr. Yarrell was also the first to prove, in a satisfactory manner, 
that eels are not, as was formerly imagined, viviparous; but 
that they spawn like other fishes; and that those worm-sliaped 
substances, often found in the viscera, are really entozoa^ or 
intestinal worms, parasites upon the animal, and not its progeny. 
He was also the first, satis&ctorily to demonstrate, tliat, in many 
rivers, at least, eel% descend the stream in autumn, and pass the 
winter in the mud, in knots of many together, and in a sort of 
hybemating, or dormant state. It would far exceed oiu* limits, 
however, to point out either .what Mr. Yarrell has done himself, 
or what his stimulating eil^ple has caused to be done by odiers, 
in promoting a correct and j^ilosophical knowledge of the eco¬ 
nomy of fishes, whether of the fir^ water, or of the salt, or 
migratory between both. 

StUl, we must observe^ that these are labours deserving of the 
highest honour, in a pl^osophical, and, yet more remarkably, 
in an economical point of view. * Even now, the harvest of the 
sea, around the British shores, is abundant: even now, we are 
constand^ hearing of the plenty of the waters being abundandy 
brought in, as a supply, wliere otherwise fhere womd liave been 
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famine in the land. Yet, the knowledge of the sul^t is still 
but in its infancy. Much remains to be acquired; and thei'e is 
no reason why, if sufficient talent, skill, ana capital, were made 
to bear upon it, it might not be encreased, a hundred, a thousand, 
aye, many thousand fold. Hie resource is boundless. The men 
who have hitherto taken iish, o^ attended to the fisheries, Mkve 
been proverbial for their want of knowledge of the philosophy 
of nature. Therefore, we have only to acquire wisdom, and 
apply industry, in order to fetch, from the all-bountiful sea, any 
supply we may require of the most wholesome food, at an exceed¬ 
ingly low price, and at any time of the year, if the weatlier is 
sifch that a fishing boat may live upon the water. 

It is customaiy to say, and to publish, that such a kind of 
fish is in season, at one time of tlie year, and not in season at 
another: but diere is one species whicii may be said to be in 
season all the year round—namely, the sole. Now, the sole not 
only spawns like other fishes, but it is an exceedingly prolific 
fish, and therefore, must be exhausted as well as the others. In 
fact, upon the more shallow fibbing grounds, it is found to bb 
soft and watery, in part of February and March; and yet, even 
then, all that is necessary is, to go into deeper water, and good 
soles are to be obtained. 

Now, this fact ^eaks volumes, and tells us, that, if we would 
follow tlie other mhes into deeper water, we sttould also find 
them good at all seasons of the year. Fishes, of whatever species, 
inhabiting the same ground, do not all spawn in one day, or week, 
or month; and all tlierefore, that we have to do is, to find out where 
the good ones are, and devise means of taking them. The sole 
is among the least discursive of all fishes, an<C consequently, we 
find it sJways good within a limited range. We should, of course, 
have to follow the other species to greater distances, in propor¬ 
tion as their characters were more ranging; yet there is little 
doubt but that one and all of them mi^t newfound. In a na¬ 
tional point of view, this is one of the most important questions 
which can well be imagined. Hie l^d has to he ploughed, and 
kept in condition, at great expense; and rent and o^r burdens 
have to be paid for it, before tlie labouring cultivator can obtain 
a return: but the sea is as fret' as the air over it, and it requires 
nothing but to gather in the harvest. 

We have, because it is in a great measure new to the generality 
of readers, gone into the subject of sea fishing at some length; and 
thus we have but little space to*devote to the works of Messrs. 
Yarrell and Jesse. Much, however, is not necessary. Mr. 
Yarrell’s work, being published in nineteen monthly numbers, 
and completed on the first of September last, came graduaUy 
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before the public, aud hmi already, we are sure, produced the 
happiest ejects. It contains brief, but remarkably clear, accu¬ 
rate, and satisfactory notices of every species of fish, and also 
every variety, hitherto found in the fi'esh waters and seas of 
Britain. These notices include the manners, if any thing pecu- 
liat, and also the mode of capture. They are full of information, 
are ofien graphic and amusing m a very nigh de^ee, and, being 
founded upon actual observation, may always be implicitly de¬ 
pended on. As a specimen of the information contained in Mr. 
Varreirs most excellent volumes, we give a portion of his spirited 
account of seaii-fishing** for pilchards on the Cornish coast, 
regretting that our limits will not admit of our quoting the 
whole. 


“The scan used for this purpose is 120 fathoms, or 720 feet long* 
which is more than a furlong, and twelve fathoms, or 72 feet in depth* 
floated with corks on the head-rope, and kept taut by sinkers below. 
I'here are three boats, a laige sean booty a rather sinafler rohjery and a 
still smaller iurker. There are seven hands in each of the large boats, 
&nd four and the master-fisher in the small one. The small one fiuds 
the schull (shual)l ascertains its direction, and instructs the others how 
to pay out the not, stretch it by parting, and present a moderate bight 
toward the advancing fish. Notwithstanding tJie size of the net, it is 
payed out and ready in about five minutes, all in perfect silence, without 
the least splash, of an oar. If the water is deep, a difiereiit kind of net, 
108 feet deep, is used, with a bunt or hollow at the middle. 

“ When the net is out, the two boats advance with the ends, the Iurker 
splashing and making a noise to drive the fish on; and the ends of the 
net are ultimately brought and fastened together. The haul may vary 
from a single hogshead to a thousand hogsheads of fish ; and when it 
is large, the net is secured by grapplings, lest the strength of the fish 
should carry it oft* to sea. At low water, the fish are raised, by placing 
a tuck-scan within it, by which the fish a:':> brought within a smaller 
compass, and raised by closing the bottom of this second sean. During 
this operation, noire, shouting, and stones suspended by ropes, and 
plunged into the water, arc practised, until the opening of the net is 
closed, and the fish are lodged in the bunt, in which they can be raised 
to the surface, and taken into boat. 

“ Wlien brpught to thel^urface, the voices of the men are lost in the 
noise made by ^e fish, as they beat the water. The seaners fix them¬ 
selves in pairs^ on the gunwales Of the boats, with flastets* ^ tke 
fish on board." When the quantity endosed in the stop-sean is lai^e, 
the tuck-scan is madq;^4p enclose no more than the boats can cany, of 
which a mester-seaner^oniis a correct judgment by the extent of 
brimming in his sean, as the fisb move in,it; and many advantages 
result from taking up only a portion at one time, for the whole can thus 
be salt^ in proper condition, without fatigue, or extraordinary expense. 
Thus, a week may possibly elapse, before the whole of the capture is 
secured, part being taken up every night”—Vol ii. p. 100. 
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The whole deserijylion is remarluibly well given, and io is every 
fishing process described in the book ; and there ore many brieh 
but satisfactory observations, on the anatoniy, physiolpgy, and 
habits of fishes. The arrangement is tliat of Cuvier, loginning 
with the spinous^finned tribes, |mssing to thc^ having the ra^ of 
the fins jointed, and ending with those which have the skeleton 
cartilaginous. The last are the lancelet, in which the vertebrated 
chai'acter is nearly obliterated, thus forming a transition, or rather 
approxunation, to the invertebrated diaractef closing the list. 
The excellence of tlie arrangement cannot be questioned; and 
vifs may say with truth, that there are few, perhaps no, books, 
which nave brought larger accessions of knowledge to any one 
department of natund history, than ** Yarrell’s Histoiy of British 
Fishes.” 

The illustrations are exceedingly beautiful and valuable. Every 
species is figured from nature, under the author’s inspection in 
the majority of cases; and where such is not the fact, it is men¬ 
tioned. We have seldom seen wood-cuts executed with so niuah 
truth and spirit; and we are*quite sure, that any one who pos¬ 
sesses tlie figure, can be at no loss in instantly recognizing the 
fish, whenever, and wherever, he may happen to meet with a 
specimen. Nor are these the only illustrations of these two ex¬ 
cellent volumes; for there are numerous interspersed cuts of 
dissections, peculiar organs, apparatus, and modes of procedure 
in the capture of fish. Besides these, tliere are a number of 
“ sweet bits,” in the way of tail pieces, all connected with the 
waters, and fish, and fishing, whu^ if they have not the point¬ 
edly sarcastic humour of some of Bewick’s matchless tail-pieces, 
are, at least, more chaste in design, and finer in the execution. 
In fiu:t, the work is perfectly uniqu^ as well it may be imagined, 
by every one acquainted with the industry, the talent, the glee, 
and the liberality of the amiable and excellent author; and no 
man who loves either fishing or fish ought to be without it. If a 
nautical expression might m allowed, in closiim this brief notice 
of the best account that has ever be^ given oi the finny inhabi¬ 
tants of the British seas, we would say, that Mr. Yarrell is no 
mere Ichthyologist, but tiaxi **box the compass of animated 
nature, eitli^r with the sun, or agen it, without missing a single 
point.” 

Mr. Jesse’s volume is quite of a dilferent structure. Widi all 
the lightness of a lounging book, it has all the depth of a philo¬ 
sophic treatise; and, though with an aim and purpose entirely 
different is not inferior, in its way, to Mr. Yarrell’s more elalx^ 
rate and ^stematic work. The fiuM; is, that the two authors are 

sworn brothers, in the pleasing contemplation of nature; and 
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that their brotherhood is the result of very strong resemblance 
in mind and feeling. Mr. Jesse begins with an account of Thames 
fishing, and shows how even the most wily inhabitants of its gentle 
tide ma^f be taken with the greatest ease and the most perfect 
certainty, We regret our inabili^ to record any of the mighty 
troift which •have been landed olrom this river; but we cannot 
resist mentioning the following deed in the article of salmon;— 

"October 3, 18l2,atShepperton Deeps, Mr. G. Marshall, of Brewer 
Street, London, caught a salmon with tingle gut, without a landing-net, 
weighing twenty-one and a quarter pounds." 

This is the way that a salmon ought to be caught. 

Mr. Jesse next proceeds to discuss the mediod of trolling in 
Staffordshire, and intersperses his account widi some prettily 
told stories, for which we regret tliat we have no room, though 
Cieaveland Hall, and various other attractions, beckon us onward. 
Next comes the “ Perch Fishing Club>” and then the “Two day 
fly>fishing on the banks of the Test.” “ The Leckford Fishing 
Qub” is the next on the tapis, and tliey introduce some very 
interesting hints and instructions* to anglers. To this follows fish¬ 
ing for the grayling, and a visit to Oxford. Then die “ country 
clergyman” figures onward to the end of tlie book. We have 
known many a country clergyman, who thrashed the waters like 
a very Gideon, but thrashed mem in vain; and who, consequently, 
would have given the “ tithe of his own tithes,” for the tithe of 
the information contained in Mr. Jesse’s book. It is even a lighter 
book in the playful parts tlian “ Salmonia,” by the late Sir Hum¬ 
phry I^vy; and when the two parties bring their tackle into 
action, if they had been on the same water at the same time, we 
certainly should have preferred taking our dish of fish witli Mr. 
Jesse. 

But we must break from this engaging subject; fi>r we could 
write a month witiiout exhausting it* Angling is a delightful 
sport, and fishing a most lucrative enmloyment; and individuals 
and the countiy cannot be too grateful to Mr. Yarrell and Mr. 
Jesse for their two most ipsttuctive and delightful books. 


Art. XI. —Report of a Select Committee of the House of Com- 
mgns on the Royal Dublin Society. Ordered to be prmted in 
Session of 1886. 


T he present state of Irelan4^s said tolbe a political anomaly. 

The cohlTC^ is die fact. Were the country different from 
what it is, were it prosperous and tranquil, after centuries upon 
centuries of systematic mismanagement, it might indeed be pro¬ 
nounced an anomaly, a contradiction to every principle of sound 
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reasoning, and to evei^ deduction of common sense. Many of 
our modem economists, in their eagerness to apply some fkvourite 
specific, look no farther than the prominent results, whi6h force 
themselves first on their attention; In their huriy to«efiect an 
instantaneous cure, they prescribe merely for the symptoms, and 
then are astonished that the remedies, that have«succeeded in 
cases apparently similar, shouldThere prove utterly inefiectual, if 
not pernicious. The trutli is, that the causes of die disease lie 
infinitely deeper than these persons imagine. The virus of corrupt 
legislation has been so long suffered to work its way through the 
system, that it has infected every pore and fibre of the body 
I^iUtic; and it is not, therefore, by ordinaiy means, or by the ap¬ 
plication of ordinaiy remedies, that wc can hope to see the malaoy 
reiufivcd, and the health of the patient permanently restored. 

To account for the miseries of Ireland, it is not necessary to 
lead the enquirer back to the earlier periods of British connexion. 
An itnpartim review of the circumstances of the country, since 
the revolution in 1688, will sufiiciently explain its present situa¬ 
tion ; and we think the readf^ as he peruses the histor)^, \flSll 
wonder, not tliat the people are wrkched, and the land impover¬ 
ished, but that the wretchedness and poverty of both are not 
Infinitely more deplorable. 

Tlie Revoludoii is one of the ^reat eras of Irish history. At 
that time, the country changed masters. Tlie change was radical^ 
—not merely the substitution of one dynasty for another, of a 
Nassau for a Stuart, of a Whig for a Tor>' domination: it ex¬ 
tended over the whole surface, it affected every acre of the soil, 
and penetrated to the hearth even of the poorest cottier.' The 
wars of 1641 and 168$, occasioned, with a few insignificant exer¬ 
tions, a sudden and violent train^er of tlie landed property of the 
whole kingdom. Tlie old possessors, whose interests, and habits, 
and feelings, bad been identified with those of the great mass of 
the population, by the tenure of centuries, were at once ousted; 
a swarm of hungry adventure^ the refuse of the army, or the 
dregs of the London shopkeepers, wm introduced; and the scenes, 
which, in another clime, In anotnet^^e, had marked the sub¬ 
jugation of the Red Indi^^ re-enact^, in tl^e seventeendi 
century, on the shores of Ireland. 

Tlie new settlers, liayirig obtained possesnon of the soil, partly 
by the expatriation of the native wealth, spirit, and intelligence 
of* the country, and partly by the removal, into remote and barren 
districts; of those wUb wanted*eitlier the spirit or the jiecuniary 
means to emigrate, proceed^ to secur<» the permanency of then* 
lemireTiy a series oi laws, most elaborately and ingeniously con¬ 
cocted between the Parliainehts of Dublin and Westminster, mr the 
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eradicationof wbatstill lingered of the manufactures, the agriculture, 
the education, and the rdigion of the people. In this task they 
proceeded with equal energy and success. They liad nothing, in 
fact, to restrain them. Laws, made by the new settlers for the 
purposes of ignorant and tyrannical domination, were responded 
to by others,Tramed in their motlier country in a kindred spirit 
of blind oppression and selfish monopoly. On both sides, they 
were passed as soon as proposed. Nothing remained to check die 
insolence and crudity of the tyrant The Irish were conquered, 
depressed, and prostrate. Existence was the only right mlowed 
them, and even tliis was rather tolerated than acknowledged. 
“ ITie law,'* says one of the^ English lawyers, sent over to ml a 
vacancy on the Irish Bench, ** die law does not recognise the ex¬ 
istence of a papist in the country.** 

The history of the period, now before us, affords ample proof 
of die state of desdtution to which these proceedings speedily 
reduced the country. Swift, in his “ Short View of the State of 
Ifelandi* written in 1727, tells us, diat ** the want of industry of 
the people is not altogether owin^ to our own fault, but to a mil¬ 
lion of discouragements.** ** Ireland,** condnues he, “is the only 
kingdom I ever heard of,, either in ancient or modern stoiTs 
which was denied die liberty of expordng their native commocQ- 
ties and manu&ctures, wherever they {deased, except to countries 
at war with their own prince or state. Yet this privilege, by the 
superiority of mere power, is refused us, in the most momentous 
parts of commerce; besides an act of navigation, to wdiicli we 
never consented, pinned down upon us, and rigorously executed. 

.Those who liave the misfortune to be born here, have 

the least tide to any considerable employm^t.** Two years 
aftemards, the overflowings of his proud and sensitive heart, at 
the still increasing wretchedness of his country, burst forth in 
that most caustic and biting satire, sent into the world under the 
attraedve title o^ modest Proposal for preventing the Children 
of Poor PeojAe in Ireland from being a Burthen to thehr Parents 
or Country^ and for mak^ng*them ^tefcial to the Public” In 
diis “modestproposal,** he recommends that die “children of the 
poor ma}^ be ofiered in sale to the people of i^uality and fortune, 
as an ardcle of food. A child,** says he,** will make two dishes 
at an entertainment for friend; and, wlien the family dinedi 
alone, the fore or hind quarter will make a reasonable dish; and, 
seasoned with a litde pepper and salt, wi^ be very good boiled, 
on the fourth day, especiaUy in winter. ... I grant,” continues 
he, in the same tone of bitter sarcasm, “ that mis food will be 
somewhat dear, and, therefore, very proper for landlords; who, 
as they have aliWly devoured most ot the parents, seem to have 
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the best title to the children.” The set of Primate Boulter, passed 
about the same Mriod, to compel each landholder to till five out 
of every hundred acres in his possession, affords a gpave and 
serious confirmation of the hideous picture revealed to us in the 
scourging irony of Swift. 

A simple m^e of remedying the ruinous effect^ of tlie mea¬ 
sures adopted by the new setuers, would have been to retrace 
their own steps, to break down the artificial barriers which they 
had so industriously erected, and to allow the ^eat natural ener¬ 
gies of the people full scope. But the new and unwilling coii- 
i^ction, which had grown up between landlord and tenant, forbade 
this proceeding. In the countir wlience they had emigrated, 
these terms conveyed an idea of all tliat was fostering and en¬ 
dearing,—a reciprocity of kindly feelings based upon a reciprocity 
of interests, an interchange of paternal protection and grateful, 
cordial obedience. In Ireland, it was the reverse of all tliis: it 
was the iron bond of master and slave. Terror was the ruling 
principle—severity, unqualified by any gentle feeling, the instal¬ 
ment. The landlord looked dh* every cottier as a lurking enei^: 
the tenant viewed the proprietor as an usurping tyrant. ^Ine 
former gave employment only because his lan^ would otlierwise 
be wornilcss: the latter jyielded his labour only as a desperate 
alternative against starvation. hVom elements sorfuiti-social, what 
w'as to be looked for but a continuance of bitter, ill-disguised 
enmi^ ? In such a state of things, to relax the rigour of {lenal 
and prohibitory legislation, would have been, in the opinion of 
the ruling caste, to let loose the famished ti^r. Yet the country 
could not remiun in its present condition. It was running rapidly 
to ruin. Tlie wretcheoness of the tenants was recoiling upon 
the landlords, and the landlords were already beginning to smart 
sorely under the reaction. 

At this coryuncture, a few well-meaning individuals, who saw 
the evil, and (foubtless felt its pressure upon themselves, laid their 
heads together; and, according to the usual custom among well- 
meaning people, agreed tliat ** sometipng must be done.” This 
something, however, meant anything that would not trencli upon 
the system of coercive legislation, which th^, in common with 
their party, deemed essential, not merely to their welfare, but 
even to their very existence. Half measures, the usual resoui-ce 
of little-minded politicians, were, ther^ore, resorted to. A thou¬ 
sand plans were prqposed, a thousand expedients were adopted; 
and tne political empiricism of the time rose at once to the hey¬ 
day of its glory'. AmCng a variety of other schemes, it was thought 
possible to effect the revival of the agricultural and manufacturing 
interests of the country, by means of a society, which should 
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diffuse instruction on these subjects by its publications, and sti¬ 
mulate emulation by medals, premiums, and other such exciter 
thents. lienee arose tlie Dublin Society, in 1731, not more than 
thirty years after the final prostration of the native energies and 
cm^abilitics qf the country, consequent upon the decisive action 
off La Hogue. This association, tliough limited in .numbers, 
and not very remarkable for rank or influence, entertained ideas 
sufficiently magnificent of its own capabilities. The number of 
associates was, for several years, less than a hundred; yet it was to 
be an association for the general improvement of Ireland, and the 
name, by which it was to ne designate was that of “ The Dublin 
Society for improving Husbandry^ Manufactures^ and other me- 
ful Arts and Sciences,** It was one of the fundameiilal rules, 
that every member should specifically apply himself to the fur- 
dierance of some particular branch of its operations. In 1749, 
it obtained the charter of incorporation, imoer which it still con¬ 
tinues to act; and, for some years previously, it received an 
aifnual grant of £500 from tlio kin^s privy purse, which was 
ailerwards so considerably augmented, as to give an average of 
£5000 during a series clears. In some instances, the grant 
amounted to £10,000. Tiie money, thus entrusted to it, was 
chiefly expended in premiums, some for improvements in agricul¬ 
ture, others for* the reclamation of waste lands, for planting, for 
the fisheries, for new or improved branches of manufacture, for 
inventions of every description, for ingenious works of art, and 
for investigations, both statistical and antiquarian, connected with 
the country. Subsequently to the Union, it received an annual 
parliamentary grant of £10,000, which was continued, at that 
rate, till 1819, when it was first reduced to £7000, and afterwards, 
in 1830, to something more than £5000». At the last named 
period, its operations were, to a certain degree, contracted by the 
formation of another society, exclusively agi’icultural, which also 
received a large grant of public money. But, as the extension of 
public liberality to the newly-formed body was not made at die 
expense of its precursor,* die only effect, produced by it on die 
Dublin Society, was, that the dme and money, hitherto devoted 
to agriculture, were diverted to other objects, and that the fine 
arts received a more enlarged share of its. attention. Latterly, 
the objects to which the Society has chiefly devoted itself, have 
the advancement of the useful and ornamental arts, and 
the diffusion of a khowledge of natural* history and physical 
science. To promote the former, schools of elementary instruc¬ 
tion in the art of drawing were, in the first instance, established, 
and a ccdlection of statues and casts was made: to advance the 
latter, a botanidd garden, a museum, and a repository for models 
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was formed, wliile a certain number of scientific individuals was 
ap^inted, who were expected to peiforih the double function of 
delivering gratuitous courses of public lectures, and^ of giving 
private information, to such as might choose to seek it, oh points 
connected with their respective de^rtinents. 

As to the funds, whereby all these purposes werelto be eflScted, 
the summary, already given, of the parliamentary grants, com> 
prises nearly the whole. Tli^re were, indeed, some individual 
subscriptions; but these were comparatively tVifiiiig, and we pos¬ 
sess no means at present of ascertaining tlieir precise amount, 
^n fact, the accounts of the society, previously to the Union, were 
so carelessly kept, that even the officers of the present day, who 
might be sup{)osed qualified, both from duty and inclination, to 
give information on the subject, could state nothing, or next to 
nothing, respecting them, in their late evidence before Parlia¬ 
ment.—Since the union, the mode of assessing the contributions 
of the members has undergone several changes. Originally, the* 
annual subscription, entitling the payer to the privileges qf a 
member, was thirty shillings. In 1801, it was eitiier an annua) 
payment of three guineas, with an admission fee of five, or a life 
payment of twenty guineas. In 1810, the admission fee was raised 
to thirty guineas, and again, in 1816, to fifty; but, in 1821, this 
last addition was removed; and, eight years later, a furdier re¬ 
duction brought it down to the sum of twenty guineas, at which 
it still remains. 

'Die total amount of funds derived from Parliamentary grants, 
and from the payments of members, from 1801 to 1885 mdusive, 


stands thus:— 

Total. Yearly average. 

Parliamentary grants - - £201,706 £8334 

Subscriptions of members - 20,028 572 


Total for 3.5 years - - -£311,734' £8906 


The mwner in which the funds were employ^ is involved in 
utter obscinrity. All that can be Ascertained, with any degree ol’ 
certainty, is, that very large sums were laid out in building. 
Tlie Society, after having held its meetings, for many years, m 
hired apartments, erects a house in Grafton Street But this 
was soon fotmd to be too small for the effoctual prosecution of tlu^ 
midtifiurious objects which the nipmbers had taken in charge. 
They, therefore, hired a larg&piece of^ound in Hawkins^ Street; 
and, having first erected a repository ror implements and models, 
they afterwards adde4 a library, a board-room, and other apart* 
inents successively, and the wnole establishment was, at length, 
transferred to the new buildings. Here, however, it was not 
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destined to remain. The edifice} ill-designed and ill-ccmstructed, 
wals so inconvenient as to be almost useless, and so damp as to be 
alike injurious to the health of the residents, and destructive of 
the articles deposited in their custody. The Society soon deter¬ 
mined to abandon the place; and having, therefore, disposed of 
its interest in^it, for what it woulfl bring, it speedily transferred 
itself to its present splendid residence m Kil^re Street, where^ 
also, large additional building were found to be immediately 
wanting, in order to carry on uie public business. 

That the Society, for some time after its commencement, stood 
high in tlie estimation of the public, or, at least, of that portion 
of it, which had any influence in the management of public 
aflairs, is evident from the numerous donations and bequests be¬ 
stowed upon it, many of them anonymous, and in sums of ten, 
twenty, fifty pounds, and upwards. But latterly ihe current of 
popular opinion has taken a course diametrically opposite; and the 
large amount of its expenditure, compared with the small appear¬ 
ance of any beneficial results, has produced an annually increasing 
comdetion of its inadeouacy to effect its original object—the 
practical regeneration of the country. It was the general ex¬ 
pression, in fact, of this conviction, that compelled Parliament, 
in 1820, to diminish the usual grant; and there can be little doubt, 
that the same cause has since operated in inducing that body to 
act on the priiicfple of continued reduction, and to withdraw from 
the society at least one-half of its original allowance. Nor is this 
all. A few years ago, a financial committee of tlie House of 
Commons subjected the e^enditure of the society to a rigid and 
searching investigation. The result was, that, in the last session, 
it was thought advisable to resume the enquiry; and, for this 
purpose, a Select Committee was appointed, witli instructions to 
take the whole of the case into con8idei*^on, and report fully 
upon it. 

The Report of this Committee is now before us. Though 
short, it details the management of every department of the 
Society; and concludes with aeries of recommendations for im¬ 
proving its constitution aifd internal economy,—the grounds of 
whidi are devefoped more at large id a very voluminous body of 
evidence, both oral and written, attached to the Report, and 
forming nearly the whole of the bulky folio» of which the Report 
and its appendages consist. 

T1u 6 document shows at once, that public opinion was justified 
in condemning the Sciciety. It exhibits a picture of deplorable 
mismanagement of the fund^ and of an equally d^loranle dis¬ 
regard of the objects which its charter profWses to nave in view. 
Nor is there reason to doubt the accuracy of its statements. The 
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whole of the evidence, spread over three hundred and fifty-five 
folio pages, is drawn either from officers, or members of the body, 
persons,-who, as they possessed an inter^t in the establishment, 
would naturally feel inclined to place its proceedings in the most 
favourable point of view. The evidence of two of the offigers, 
Mr. Isaac Wild, honorary secretary, and Dr. Satnuel Litton, 
lecturer on botany, the only officers examined, occupies upwards 
of a third of the whole. The other witnesses were gentlemen of 
respectability, and of some degree of note as literary or scientific 
characters. 

• The whole of the evidence, thus adduced in favour of the 
society, we repeat, fully justifies the impression, so strong on the 
public mind, that the affairs of the institution were grossly mis¬ 
managed. On this point, all the witnesses coincide, as far as past 
nianagenient is concerned. All of tliein agree in saying, that, at 
the present time, when the Society is upon half allowance, tilings 
are going on better. All, likewise, except one, unite in opinion, 
that some further radical change in its constitution is necessaijy, 
in order to justify Parliamenf In entrusting it, any longer, with 
the expenditure of so large an amount of the public money. 

The spirit of negligence^ or of something worse tliaii negli¬ 
gence, revealed by tms evidence, seems to have affected every 
branch of the Society, It is discernible every where. Was it 
not to have been expected, that a society of gcntlem^en, entrusted 
with the discretionary annual expenditure of £10,000 for pur¬ 
poses of the highest public interest, would be able, when cmled 
on, to give some satisfactory account of the manner in which they 
had discharged their im|X>rtant trust ? But what is the fact t 
Not only were no accounts produced before the committee, ex¬ 
cept, indeed, for the three or four years which liave elapsed since 
the concerns of the Society became an o]Mect of public enquiry, but 
it is acknowledged by its accredited officer, 4nat it had none to 
produce. The answers, relative to every other department, exhibit 
the same spirit of indolent neglect, scarcely concealed by a 
jiompous display of effort at doing* something to justify a conti¬ 
nuance of national confidence. Agriculture, one m the two main 
points on which the Society cniginally founded its cldm to public 
favour and patronage, wais^ at one time, as we have already stated, 
consigned entirely to the care of another society; and although, 
on the extinction of that society, this branch of its duties was 
afterwards resumed, yet it was, on a principle as useless and as 
indolent, as could w^l have been imagined. 

The absurdity of an attempt to revive the agriculture of a 
nation, labouring under a vicious and partial system of law, by 
die distribution of a few silvei medals, to be hung, we suppose. 
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at the button-holes of the farmers when goin^j; to&irs, or markets, 
or to church or chapef on Sundays, is too glaring to be dwelt 
upon. The cattle-shows, as is acknowledged by the secretary 
ot die Society, in his examination, so far from producing any 

f enrral effecst, can have no influence b^ond the vicinity of 
)ublin, where, it is evident, such an artincial stimulus is least 
wanted. 

A just idea of the attention paid to horticulture will be best 
conveyed by an extract from the secretary's evidence on that 
point. 

Q. What is the extent of the botanic garden P 
A. About twenty-seven acres, I thiuk.. ' 

*' Q. Have you examined any other botiauic garden in Ireland ? 

“ A. There is a botanic garden in Dublin, belonging to ilic College, 
consisting of a small quantity of ground, (not more than eight acres,) 
which, until very lately, had a much higher character than that of the 
Society. 

Q- What was the character of the late curator of the Society’s botanic 
garden ? * * 

" A* The late curator, at one time,many years ago, was highly thought 
of: but he continued in the garden long after he had lost all character, 
either for talent or good conduct; and it was generally considered to be 
owing to his neg]|^ct that the garden got into the disgraceful condition, in 
which it had been, previous to the appointment of the present curator. 
Now the botanic garden at Glasnevin has a very high character, pai'ticu- 
larly for taste and beauty of arrangement: it is, perhaps, rather more of 
a beautiful than a scientific garden. The ^ientific arrangement has not 
been mUch changed—the Linnean arrangement is preserved—there is yet 
no natural arrangement. The extent of the garden rather induces the 
persons who have the care of it, to look on it as an oimamental, than a 
scientific, garden. If they were confined to a much smaller space, they 
would rely more on the acientific part, and lens on its beauty. 

" Q. 1 see, by th^ original regulations, that a certain portion of this 
garden was to be made use of for agricnltural purposes; is that the case 
now ? 

. Yes. Mr. Niven (the cui^itor) has raised a ^reat many new varie¬ 
ties of potatoes. He appear# to have made a great many most important 
experiments, upon the cultivation of potatoes in the garden. There is 
an arboretum, containing a great number of trees, the spaces between 
whieb Mr. N. has poutrived to cover with grass, which has a pretty ap- 
.pearance. 

“ Q> You say agricultoral experiments have been tried in the gardens 
what has become of the produce of tlmse experiqpents ? 

A. As 1 understand, the produce has not been of an extent to make it 
an objept of any great consequence, except with regard to potatoes. 

Q. Are there gi^t number of fruit trees ? 

" A. These are new thiri^ with ua.*’ 
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In other parts of this portion of the evidence, we are informed 
that Mr. Niven is aU li& and activity: tiiat ho vrrote a letter to 
the Duke of Nortliumberlaiid) and received an,answer, written 
with the Duke’s own hand; and that, at tlie meeting of the Britisli 
Association, in Dublin, last suMmer, thei'e was but one 0{iiniau 
of the garden,—tliat it was ,tne most beautiful that existed,— 
«together with some other facts of similar Importance. In short, 
die whole of the evidence, which here, as in other parts, appears 
to have been di'awn forth very tortuously, may be summed up in 
the facts, that the, garden is verv beautiful, and not very scientific 
'—that the curator is an animal all life and activity—that he has 
contrived to coax .grass to grow, and introduced certain novel 
species of plants, cmled fruit tret^—and tliat the Duke of North¬ 
umberland writes his letters with his own hand! We think we 

* may well cxcUim, with our old friend Dominie Samson—pro- 

♦ (ligious! 

Manufactures, the other great department marked down in 
the original plan of the society, after having been virtually refin- 
cniished for years, liave lately been fortunate enough to regain 
the attention of the managers. For their encouragement, an 
annual exhibition has been establbhed, and medals, of which 
some may be seen in the shop-windows of the trading streets 
of Dublin, have been distribute But here the fostering care oi' 
the society ceases. An exhibition arid a niedal!—as if trade was 
, to be revived, and the manufactures of a couhtry improved, by 
such paltry and insignificant means! 

Tjcctures on some of the sciences, applicable to rural economy 
and manufactures, have latterly, to a certaiti degree, been sub¬ 
stituted for essays and premiums. *^6 intrinsic value of these 
lectures has been testea by a very 'fiiir experiment. During a 
series of years, in which they were delivered gratuitously, the 
'lecture rooms were numerously attended,*sometimes even to 
overflowing. But, on a small fee being fixed for each course, the 
audiences, dwindled away almost (o notliing. Those who had 
attended them, for the purpose of wMlling awa|^ a vacant hour, 
absented themselves when mey were called upon for a mere trifle, 
in payment of their literary amusement: those, who would he 
inclined to pay for useful inforination, were impressed with tiu* 
idea, tliat, either froiri the want of talent in the lecturer, or from the 
natute of the course prescribed for him, oir, more probably, from 
both causes togethei? they weft not lUcefy to receive an adequate 
remuneration for the time and money expended. The audiences, 

• according to the evidence before us, were chiefly composed of tlie 
frillies of the members, and of the pupils from the auiacent 
^ ^schools, in Kfldare-place} for both of which classes, the titrie of 
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lecturing (from three to four o’clock in the afternoon) was pecu¬ 
liarly convenient. The bow and girls were then just let out of 
school; and the ladies and gentlemen were enabled to kill a 
tedious Imur before dinner. As for the working classes, who 
could only attend in the evenings, they and dieir interests seem to 
have*been wholly unthought of. • 

llie museum department was still worse. The answers to the 
enquiries of the committee, on this head, give the following 
results: Natursd history ? Very imperfect indeed. Collection of 
birds ? Very small, ana very incomplete. Geological collection ? 
Very limited. Fishes ? Very imperfirot, and want classification 
and revision. Shells? Very imperfect. Fossil remains? Very 
few.* Comparative anatomy ? Nothing illustrative of it. An¬ 
tiquities ? A small collection of Etruscan vases, some Roman 
remains, and a very fine mummy ! Collection of Irish mine¬ 
rals ? A diwrace to the society. Indeed, without entering into 
the details of this catalogue of nonentities, the whole might have 
b^n summed up in the concise, yet most comprehensive, answer 
of another of the witnesses:— • • 

** Q. In what department do you consider the museum most defective ’ 

** A, I should say there is scarcely any part, in which it is not de¬ 
fective.” 

The library Is in a less neglected state than any of the fore- 
mentioned departments. It contains a number, large in propor¬ 
tion to its total contents, of valuable scientific works; but its 
total is very small, when compared with tlie sums granted to the 
society. It is closed during die morning and evening hours, 
being accessible only from eleven to five, and then only to mem¬ 
bers, or to strangers admitted by special favour. It is also a 
lending library, for the exclusive use of the membei's and their 
families, the consequences of which are, diat, as duplicates are not 
provided, to meet the double demand, an intern reader may be 
for months deprived of the use of a volume, while it is going its 
external rounds, and that, from the neglect of rkurning the 
books taken out^any work^ homed in the catalogue, are missing, 
and many sets*^ broken. 

The newp-room.—Many of our readers will be astonished to 
heftr, that a news-room is here considered an essential appendage 
to a society for the practical improvement of agriculture and ma- 
nufiuitures. Yet, so it is. The news-room forms no unimportant 
subject either in the enquiries of die committee, or in the estimar 
tion of the society itselfT True it is, tliat it does not cost much. 


* Thin Mkswer is, rabsequcntly corrected where the respondent, Mr. Isaac Wild, 
th; secretary, Bays, that the society hss no fossil rerndns, except the elk. 
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It is but the outlay of some seventy or eighty pounds ft yeoTt from 
ail income of thousands. Yet insignificant as it appears in 
amount, it exhibits itself as a most importamt feature in the eyes 
of die members, both as a point of economy, and as an'article of 
primary utility to the existence of die society. When, from an 
apprehension of the scrutinizing temper of parliasnent, it* was 
determined to transfer the charge for newspapers from the public 
fund, to the private account of the individuals, die plan failed 
as a permanent measure; the members refused to pay the addi* 
tional subscription, and the society was compelled either to revert 
tp tlie public purse, or to give up the newspapers. The former 
alternative was adopted, on the ground that the absence of news¬ 
papers would seriously diminish the number of members. 

On the subject of die school of fine, arts, litde need be said. 
It is one of the least essential in an institudon for the practical 
improvement of the country. Statues and pictures are expensive 
luxuries, to be indulged in, only when the national prosperity 
furnishes a surplus for their enjoyment. When the labours of 
the Dublin societ}', or of any other body associated for similar 
patriotic purposes, shall have enabled the peasant to indulge in 
somethiug more than potatoes, seven tinies a week, and to cover 
himself with somediing more comfortable and decent dian thread¬ 
bare frize, it will be time enough to talk of the appropria¬ 
tion of public money to the fine arts. At present^ there¬ 
fore, all that need be said on this part of our subject is, that 
the Dublin Society has made some precocious efforts to excite a 
taste for them in Ireland, or more correctly speaking in Dublin; 
and that these efforts have exhausted themselves in forming a 
gallery of some dozen of casts, and establishing drawing schools, 
where four teachers receive salaries of eighty pounds a year each 
for teaching nine hours in the week, and where a nmnber of boys, 
admitted gratuitously, may attend whichever; master, and during 
whatever time, they please. 

Having thus taken a summary view of the objects of this in¬ 
stitution, of the means resorted to Jfor their accomplishment, and 
of the results produced by those means, it now ;;emain8 only to 
enquire, what are tlie reccmimendatioiis of the committee appointed 
to investigate the subject, apd wliat are the measures which Par¬ 
liament ought instantly to adopt. Before we enter upon thc>se 
questions, however, it will be right to notice briefly the opinions 
of, the witnesses examined—all of whom, it will be recollected, 
were members—as fo the origin of the inefficiency visible in die 
society. Tliat inefficiency arises, according to these gentlemen, 
from a single cause—uie diminution oi the annual grant, 
which has prevented the erection of buildings suitable to 
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the purposes of the institution. But, to say nothing of the waste- 
fill, if not profligate, expenditure, incurred, as the reader has 
already seen, on the premises in Hawkins* Street, it must be re¬ 
membered that the society purchased its present residence with 
its eyes open. The managers knew the extent of their income, 
they^knew what Parliament expected from them, they saW the 
capabilitit^s of Leinster House as It then stood: yet, with all these 
data to guide them, as to the policy of the purchase, they involved 
the body in an immense debt, for the purchase of a pile of build¬ 
ing, which, so far from affording them additional scope, not only 
entailed on them the almost immediate necessity of erecting a 
theatre or lecturtyroom, a laboratory, a statue gallery, and n«irlr 
every other apartment for public accommodation; but, after all, 
h?ft them in a situation to complain, that the efforts of tlie Society 
were rendered useless by a want of room. I'he heedlessness witJi 
which the managers plunged into this new speculation, after the 
warning example of Hawkins* Street, is still further exhibited by 
the following fact. The plot of ground, taken by them in Kildare 
Stieeet, is held under two tenures^. TTie portion, containing the 
buildings and the area in front, was the property of the Duke 
of Leinster. UTiis'tliey purcha^ in fee. The other portion, 
(‘onsisting of a lawn of about two acres, and extending from the 
rear of tne main building to Merrion Square, is lield at 
under a rent of i£300 Iri3i. The landlora refuses to give any 
other tenure, and the Socie^ deem the'occupation of it essential, 
because, if it should fall into other hands, tlie buildings that 
inigiit lie erected u|)on it would, according to tlie statements of 
tlio witnesses,—the accuracy of which, however, we have reason 
to doubt,—materially tend to obstruct the light of the rear apart¬ 
ments. Be this, however, as it may, the Society is paying, and, 
for six and thirty years, has been paying, the annual sura of £300 
Irish, amounting now to a total of £9969. 4s. Gd.. for a plot of 
ground, which is available for no purjiose but that of an airuig- 
gnnind for the nurses and children of the members, and of a 
prospect to the houses in Merrion Square. 

But what are die recommendations of the committee ? It ad¬ 
vises, ill substafice, that every tiling shall remain as it is. Quieta 
he mot-eU', seeihs to have been the principle that dictated tlie re¬ 
port, and quiet enough will the Society bei if the suggestions of 
the Committee are acted upon. The funds are stiU to be at 
its disposal, and the public are still to be excluded from their 
rightful participation in the benefits of the institution. But 
Jet the committee speak for itself. The principle, on which the 
Society is recommended to be regulated in future, is, that it 
cunsidei'ed as the great central association, for the dilFu- 
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sion, throughput Ireland, of a knowledge of practical science, 
and of all improvements in a^cultnre, Imi^iculture, and the 
arte.”—But this is precisely vmat the l^iety would ever ^ve 
been, had it performed its du^. And is it because it has ne¬ 
glect^ that duty, and forfeited its chaiacter, that itie cbniniittee 
would pr^rve its existence, and recommend it to be ** ponsi- 
dered” as a something, which, by its own nc^ligen'db, it had long 
since ceased to be ? Or is this recommenoation^ wliich, by tlie 
way, so carefully excludes the mention of manufactures, —is it 
to give life, and energy, and reputation to diat, which no power 
has hitherto been able to arouse ?—:The committee proc^ds to 
lUy it down, as another principle of organization, that the ad¬ 
mission of all respectable individuals to participate in its advan¬ 
tages is most desirable; and, io effect this object, it recommends 
that no person shall be rejected, on the ballot, by a smaller num¬ 
ber than forty ineiiibers; that the admission shall be a single pay¬ 
ment of twenty guineas, for life,, or five guineas with an annual 
fee of two guineas; and that a class of associate members shall 
be formed, to be admitted on tJte recommendation of two mem- 
hers of the Council, and the ^yment of two guineas. It farther 
advises, that the whole management of the Institution shall be 
committed to a Council, to be formed, by a very complex opera¬ 
tion, out of eight committees elected annually; that there shall 
be a general meeting of the Society once a year,*»with a power to 
call extraordinary meetings when necessary; that itinerant lec¬ 
turers shall be; sent throu^ the country, under special regulations 
as to expense; tliat the Botenic Garden shall be made a schof)l 
for young gardeners, and, together with the lawn, tlirown oi)eii 
to the pimhc, for study or enjoyment, under requlaiions io he 
framed hy the Council; that a reading-room shaU be opened, to 
which persons not belongiim to the Society shall have access, by 
SPECIAL permission of the Council; that ^ach professor shall de¬ 
liver an evening course of gratuitous lectuines, to be open to the 
public; that periodical reports of scientific proceedings shall be 
published: that new$|)apers and political periodicals shall be ex¬ 
cluded ; tliat the schools of the ntfe arte shall be confined to the 
useful and mechanical departments thereof; and** that larger ac¬ 
commodation shall be provided for the Museum, by an extension 
of the buildings now in posa^ion of tlie Socic^. 

To discuss me merits of resolutions in detail would be 
mere waste of time. They run directly counter to the great 
principle by which public bodies, entrust with die expeiiajtui'e 
of the public money, should be regul|tted. They not only con¬ 
tinue to leave the funds of the est^lishment to the discretion of 
an irr^ponsible, fluctuating, and hitherto corrupt body, but they 
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also propose to introduce a diange into its constitution, calculated 
only to render what is already bad infinitely worse. Ilie compli¬ 
cated device of a Council, to be constructed out of eight com¬ 
mittees, the committees to be annually elected by the proprietors, 
and tlie Council and committees to be then dovetailed into each 
other, by a atranoe and puzzling process of mutual introsuscep- 
tion, can only tend to make ** confusion worse confounded.” The 
library, which, if properly furnished, would be the most valuable 
part of the institution, is to be so regulated that, with the excep¬ 
tion of the favoured few, who m^ be fortunate enough to ob¬ 
tain the special permission of the Council, the public are to 
effectually excluded from it. In short, tlie sug^tions of the report 
are concocted in the true spirit of Toryism. The Society is to be 
made a close borough, ana its management is to be" exclusively 
vested in a few influential individuals, with whom the Treasury 
may communicate, and coquet at pleasure, oa to the amount and 
expenditure of the funds. Our surprise at sudi^uggestions is 
increased by a perusal of the names of the members who con¬ 
stituted tlie committee. We ask* ourselves, hj^what txditical 
hallucination could the understandings of such men as rohn the 
majority of tliese,—men of sound sense and enlarged political 
views,—^be so far misled as to acquiesce in a series of recommen¬ 
dations, in direct opposition to every liber^ and enlightened 
principle ? Nothing, certainly, but the mo^ mistaken notions, 
as to the actual situation of Ireland, cait^ account for it: for 
certain we are, Utat, whatever the Soci^y might be able to 
accomplish by its own unaided exertion^ and by the judicious 
expenaitui*e of funds, contributed solely by the members them¬ 
selves ; whatever minor improvements it might introduce, in the 
nmde or implements of husbandry, the cultivation of potatoes, 
or the various S{>ecie8 of fruit trees, it never can, by any subordi¬ 
nate, or secondai'y change in its constitution, be madean effectuatt 
insUniment in the reg^ieration of they^ountry. And this brings 
us to the only remaining question—what measures ought Parlia¬ 
ment instantly to adopt/ , 

lb this question we 'reply btpadly and explicitly, thai 
as Parliament' ought not, m tbei'first instance, to have en¬ 
trusted any portion of tlie propeny of the people to a self- 
constituted and irresponsible body of individuals, so it is now 
bound to redeem its past error, as[ far as possible, and withdraw 
the grant which lias hitherto supported tlie Society. Parliament 
is itself but the trustee for the peobie«—a delegated body, which 
has no right to transfer its ti*ust The expenditure of any portion 
of the public money, which it cannot hnmediately superintend, 
should be committed to officers, fully responsible for its due ap- 
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plication,—to men appointed by Parliament, bound down bv 
sufficient securities for the fulfilment of their engagements, ana, 
therefore, capable of being brought to account for every defalca¬ 
tion arising from misconduct or negligence. 

The ixtsition here laid down, rests upon a double principle^ It 
is based on the responsibility of 4he Parliament to tnb ])eople, and 
of the officers of public institutions to tiie Parliament. Of its 
justice none can doubt: of its expediency, the history of every 
piiblic institution in Ireland, constituted, as too'many are, like the 
Dublin Society, will afford the best illustration. Take the 
Qhartcr->school Society, for example. It started upon the joint- 
stock principle, of private benevolence and Parliamentary sup¬ 
port ; the former lieing to the latter, much in the same ratio os 
in the Dublin Society. Well, it ran its course; it was patronized, 
for a time, but it was, at length, weighed in the bmaiice, and 
found wanting. Look, again, at the Association for Discounten¬ 
ancing Vice; at the Farming Society, already noticed; and, as 
affording a stiil\nore striking illustration of tne principle, at the 
Kildare Place Society. Like the Dublin Society, this fast under¬ 
took the task of regenerating Ireland; and its specific was Scrip¬ 
tural education. Like the Dublin Smiety, it expended much of 
^ its funds on buildings: like it, also, it failed in the attainment of 
its object. In short, turn where we will, we fe«l fully justified 
in asserting, that there is no instance of a voluntary association, 
to which Parliament lias entrusted the expenditure of the public 
money for the interests of the people, in which the money has 
not been misapplied, and the govc^ment either lefl without re¬ 
dress, or driven into Chancery f<)T the recovery of the trifling 
assets that might still survive; 

Hut, allowing, for a moment, tiiat, in some cases, the l^isla- 
ture might be justified in such an unguai'ded delegation of its 
trust, the conduct of the Dublin Society, at least, has been such, 
as to deprive it of every claim to public confidence. The evi¬ 
dence, now before the public, presents such a constant scene of 
mismanagement, in every department^ and at every period, in 
which its proceedings could to ascertained, that, to continue to 
repose confidence in such a body, would be beyond the stretch 
even of Tory favouritism. Nor is this all. Hie same evidence 
contains such flagrant instances of misrepresentation and contra¬ 
diction, aa to render whatever is favouraUe to the Society, not 
merely suspicions, but absolutely inadmissible. To give one or 
two instances only:—^Mr. Isaaft Wild, in his evidence on the 
' Leskean collection of minerals, says, that its arrangement has 
remained unaltered, from the time of its purchase, in 1792, as a 
memorial of the state of mineralogical knowled^ at that time; 
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and that, under such arrangement, it cannot &il to be of very 

S eat use to students, in the present improved state of die science. 

n the pther hand, Mr. Richard Griffith, the ex-professor of 
mineralogy, when questioned on the same subject, states, that 
the collection has been so disarranged, that it would be difficult 
for students fo find out the places of the minerals, as marked in 
the catalogue; and he winds up his evidence on this head, with 
the following emphatic declaration:— 

** Q. Then the intention of the Lcskean collection is by no means at¬ 
tended to by the Society, altliough they so religiously keep up the 
arrangement nominally P * 

A, I admit that to the fullest extent” 


Again, in a letter or memorial, addressed to die Irish govern¬ 
ment, for die purpose of obtaining an addition to the annual 
grant, to be employed in enlarging the buildings, the Society is 
made to say, that its “ extensive museums are stored widi ob> 
jepts illustrative of nature, science, and art; that the establish¬ 
ment is not merelv resorted to by*the youdi of Ireland, but by 
the numerous stuaents, who, since Dubmi has acquired celebrity, 
by the excellence and dieapness of its anatomical spools, annually 
arrive from England, Scouand, and from die British colonies and 
dependencies:*—That, widi respect to the museum, it contains 
couections in the several departments of natural history, and an 
interesting assemblage of antiquities, and works of art, and, in 
particular^ it contains a large collectwn^ every day encreasing, 
of the mineralogical productions of Ireland.** 

Now, it is only necessary to refmr to die evidence of the So- 
ciety*3 own selected witnesses, to be convinced of the gross 
exaggeradon ccmtained in these official statements, made, it must 
be ^served, for the purpose of prevailing on tho government to 
sanction the applic^don tor an increased grant oi money,—state¬ 
ments, in whicn the deviations from truth rise above each other 
in a re^lar climax, topped by the daring panegyric on that same 
mineriJogical collecdon, so emphatically oWiounced by one of its 
own witnesses, as a d^nrace to the Society.** 

The truth is, the whole wing hu been a job from beginning to 
end—from the moment of its con^don, in die brain of its origmal 
deviser, to die present hour. The ostensible object of the So¬ 
ciety WBi^ to increase the comforts and happiness of the Irish 
people, by the extension of their agricultural and manufocturing 
resources; the real object was, Vimout relaxing the severity of 
the penal oide, to secure to the landed gentry an increased 
amount of rent, dthe, and local taxes, all of whkh^ ultimately 
lodged themselves in the pockets of the aristocracy. But thu 
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olgect baa failed. 'Hie people, instead of suffering themselves to 
be trampled into subserviencv, have struggled incessantly o^nst 
the pressure, and have at length sliakeii it off. Th^ crisis of 
1829, brought about by the agency of a man, with whom the 
boast of Pericles would lie no exaggeration, taught them to fee^and 
to respect their own power, 'kliey can now stand erect before 
tlieir oppressors: and though the contest is not yet over, though 
much, perhaps, of individual suffering remains to be endured, the 
victory and the triumph cannot long be delayed. This the 
Society feels: and accordingly, its aspirations are now limited to 
the humbler task, of providing a comfortable retirement for itself. 
£!!ven the medals and the trumpery are abandoned: the only 
ambition of the managers is confined to the improvement of their 
residence, and the enlargement of their buildings, where their 
wives and their daughters may listen to lectures adapted to the 
calibre of their intellectual organization; may wmk round 
the museums and galleries, in wet weather, to show their country 
cousins thebutterilies, and the Lapland hut, and the colossal elk; and 
on sunshiny days, may expatiate xm the lawn, with the exhilarating 
reflection, that the country annually pays a hundred and fifty 
pounds an acre, for their exclusive gratification. This is the 
humble limit of the job at presenL llie Society, indeed, pro¬ 
tests against such a conclusion. The managers through the 
moutlis of their own witnesses, have we not professors, and 
schools, and a botanical garden, and a statue galleiyr, and a 
museum ?—To be sure they have. There must be something to 
show, in return for what they have reoeived,---something to amird 
the Cliancellor of tlie Exchequer a decent pretence for {louring 
tlie public money into their liro. They have, indeed, professors, 
or more properly lecturers, with scanty i^aries, and not less scanty 
abilities: they have a library without readers, save only among 
the favoured: tliey have lectures without bearers, save only 
among the triflers, who would lounge away an hour before 
dinn», and obtain a topic of conversation for the evening. They 
have, moreover, a museum, where there is neither room for the 
specimens, nor specimens ^ the room: and above all, they have 
a botaniedi garden, of which, they exukingly dedare, the citizens 
of Dublin may be justly proud f—“ Justfy proud,” indeed I A 
stranger asks what has heen d<Kie for the country, and the Society 
glibly replies,—“ Look to our botanic garden, its size and 
beauty” I We say in return—Look to the people; look to their 
raggraness and destitulSoii: and when the peasant’s cottage and 
potatoe plot shall be what they ou^ht, it will be time enough to 
talk of spacious grounds, and TOautiful giudens, for the citizens 
of Dublin. But, to look at the matter in anotli<^r light:—^how 
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comes it that every other city and town in tlie empire, ambitious 
of improvement in the study of nature, can maintain a botanical 
garden out of its own unaided resources, while that of the Dublin 
Society^ supported b^ large grants of public money, and still 
ackifowledgm to be far interior, in scientific value, to the neigh¬ 
bouring garden of Trinity College, pleads poverty, and calls for 
enlarged means to make it respond to public expectation ? Edin¬ 
burgh has its botanic garden: so has Liverpool, Belfast, and 
Manchester. Who pays for these ?—Not the public. The mem¬ 
bers subscribe, and the institution is creditably and economically 
managed. , 

In short, we repeat it, Parliament, which ought to have shewn 
itself the rigid guardian of the public purse, had no right, in the 
first instance, to delegate its power, to transfer its responsibility, 
except to agents appointed by itself, acting under its immediate 
inst)ection, and subject to the consequences of negligence and 
malversation. It had no right to delegate its trust to any irres¬ 
ponsible body, and much less to one which has proved itself so 
reckless—to adopt no harsher term-^in tlie expenditure of its funds; 
which, after lavishing upwards of three hundred thousand [lounds, 
in the space of thirty years, has nothing but a botanic garden, 
and a pile of useless buildings to produce; and which, on being 
called upon, at the eleventh liour, for an account of its steward¬ 
ship, has recourse to the most disreputable arts, in order to make 
out some kind of a bill of particulars. But, if the corrupt Parlia¬ 
ments of former times could tlius betray the interests of the 
people, can we believe that the reformed legislature of tlie present 
day will continue to sanction the misdoings of its predecessors ? 
If we know the spirit of the present House of Commons, we say 
emphatically that it will net. 'fhe recommendations of the Com¬ 
mittee may be impotent, or otherwise; but the evidence, which 
formed its i^oundwork, remains: and it is the duty of the govern¬ 
ment to take it into immediate consideration. Let Parliament, 
then, look to this. Let it witlidraw its patronage from a Society, 
where everythiim is lo^ to thr^ public, and everything gain to 
the members. Let it exert its energies in behalf of Ireland, un¬ 
moved by the clamours and by the interests of those who liave 
been living only for themselves; and the regeneration of the 
country, and the prosperity and the happiness of her people, will 
not be lar distant 
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Aut, XII.—1. The Vespers of Palermo, A Tragedy, in Five 
Acts. • 

2. The Siege of Valencia, A Dramatic Poem. By Felicia 
Hemans. London. 1823. ^ • 

S. The Forest Sanctuary^ with*Lays of Many Lands. By Felicia 
Hemans. London. 

4. Records of IVomnn^ trith other Poems, By Felicia Hemans. 
Edinburgh. 1828. 

5. Scenes and Hymns of lAfe^ with other religious Poems, By 
• Felicia Hemans. Edinburgh. 1834. 

6. Poetical Remains of the late Mrs. Hemans, Edinburgh. 
1836. 

7. Memorials of Mrs, Hemans, with Illustrations of her Liter¬ 
ary Character, from her Private Correspondence, By Henry 
F. Cliorley. 2 vols. London. 1836. 

rilHERE is a general complaint amongst the children of song, 
X that the Uiste for poetrv'is on the clecline amongst us; and 
there is something like a disposition to fear, that, amid the pro¬ 
gress of utilitarian objects, there is danger of its total extinction 
in the land. If the question, thus raised, were to be decided by 
the degree of attention which the bard of our* day is enabled 
to command for his inspirations, as compared with the enthusiasm 
which hailed the songs of his brethren twenty years ago, there 
would certainly be some reason for these gloomy anticipations. 
But the poet should be the last to despiir of the indeieasiblc as¬ 
cendancy, and final triumphs, of his art. A more philosophical 
view of the matter will assuredly convince him, that there is 
nothing, in the immediate neglect under which it lies, whence any 
inference is to be drawn as to its ultimate decline. Its outward 
fortunes, like those of everything whose manifestations make their 
appeal to’ tlie public taste, must be subject to the fluctuations of 
the national mind; but its essential influence, as an interpreter 
of all the natural and moral asjiectsvjf |j^ie world, and as speaking 
to the universal pissions of the human breast, has a sway as olu, 
and must have one as enduring, os nature and passion themselves. 
The history of the art in all times, and wherever it can be dis¬ 
tinctly traced, exhibits, like tliai of all other moral and natural 
powers, a series of sleeps and awakenings, replacing each otiier in 
the necessary sequence of action and reaction; and presents ex¬ 
amples of its revivification from trances so long and deatli-like, 
as to make all future despondency on the subject of its fate idle 
and unphilosophic. It is abundantly evident, that the taste for 
{loetry is but in one of those natural and temporary lulls, which 
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form tlie alternate Btate of its prolonged existence; and that its 
present repose is, at once, the necessary consequence of its past 
activity, and the certain pledge of its vigorous restoration. 

llcsides this natural succession of action and repose, and not 
altogt‘ther unconnected with it, there are causes more material 
and tangible,* which help on the'progress, to the one, or to the 
other, state of the public mind, when once it has taken either 
direction. Connected with the advancing tide of poetic feeling, 
sometimes its returning flow, at others availing them¬ 

selves thereof^ but, in every case, assisting its progress, are always 
to be found the names of certain masters of the lyre, which float 
upon its waters, and are speedily identified with its spreading 
flood in the jiublic mind. These bards become the idols of the 
newly awakened passion for their art; they come, in feet, to re¬ 
present the art itself to the age, whose more immediate introduc¬ 
tion to it was in connection with their song; and, as the national 
mind has only room for a certain number of idols at a tinu*, it 
happens that others, whose names have risen only on the later 
wavi*s, though with harps and toh^ as rich as those which have 
already engaged the pubncear,are left to pour their music unheeded 
and unrewarded by the world. The consequence of this is evident. 
The silencing of those voices, which have monopolized the national 
enthusiasm, is ^followed by the decay of that enthusiasm itself: 
the passing away of the names whicli liave been the representa¬ 
tives of the art, is taken for the departure of the art itself. Tlie 
natural tendenejr of the overstrained mind to re-action, receives 
its accelerating impulses from this cause; and the ebb of poetical 
feeling, under its influence, is in direct ratio with the energy and 
heiglit of its previous flow. Something like this is the present 
condition of the national mind on the subject of poetry; and 
sometliing like these are the causes by which it has been Drought 
about, llie gi'cat anasters of song, who poured the tide of poetic 
feeling, over the land, some twenty years ago, have for the most 
part disap^ieored, and left it to its i-e^action; whilst of those who 
remain to touch their h^pa amid its ebb, there are some who 
still sing occaeioually, as if to show how much of their fame they 
owe to die circumstances of their first appearance, and how surely 
odier bards would have worn a portion of their laurels, had they 
contended for them in an equal field. It would be invidious, 
because not necessary to our purpose, here to point to the parti¬ 
cular instances which illustrate this position. Iney will no doubt 
readily suggest themselves to our readers. *But, in the meantime, 
it may be oraerved, in behalf of the public on die one side, that 
the feet 0 ^ there being bards who can win attention to their song, 
under circumstances the most unfavourable, proves how inde- 
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structible is the principle of poetic taste in tlie educated breast; 
and, in behalf of the bard on the other, that he, who, in the i^e 
of poetical enthusiasm, can make lumself heard, amid the stinuns 
of ms rivals, or, in the day of apathy, can cain an audience at all, 
must be possessed of the true spell to whitm tliat principle is ever 
destined to answer, lloth the^ triumphs have b«Kn eflk^ted by 
the lady, whose name we have placed at the head of our article; 
and it is on this cround, therefore, that we propose to enquire 
into the nature anct extent of her power as a •poetess, and, at tlie 
same time, to examine how far it was exercised in a manner likely 
p extend its influence to posteri^. 

But, before we conclude our remarks upon the error which 
looks despondinply on the fortunes of the lyre, we may observe 
that tliere is much in the circumstances or the present time to 
render it uiipoetical, or, at least, to account for its indifference to 
tin? voices, by which poetry speaks. In the most palmy and pro¬ 
pitious days of the art, the enthusiasm for its inspirations, is 
chiefly confined to tlie young or the idle—to the young who 
have not yet learnt tliat the jMorld has harsli realities, which must 
be met; or tlie idle, whom fortune has placed apart from its 
struggles. He who is busily engaged in the contests of life, has 
little time for the indulgences of the ima^nation. If his dove 
for the muses leads him occasionally to their springs, it is that he 
may gather strength for die performance of tfie sterner duties 
which await him. But he has no leisure for exploring those dim 
and luxurious recesses, or wandering amid those hauntm gardens 
and enchanted palaces which woo the spirits of the imaginative 
and unemployed. It u with nations as widi individuals; and 
with the former, times of social disturbance, or of moral transi¬ 
tion, liave never been favourable to the manifestations of the 
muse. The troubled periods of histoiy ale, no doubt, those, in 
which the energies have been awakened and the powers fostered, 
to which poetry subsequently, and, in calmer moments, makes 
her most successful appeals. It was at the close of the long 
struggle against Persian invasion, ^d under the influence of the 
energies, which had grown almost diVtne in the progress of tliat 
great contest, that poetry in Greece spoke out, at once, with all 
her voices, of painting, sculpture, philosophy, eloquence, and 
song. The protracted silence of the muse in England, during 
the struggles of the Roses, was broken by the minstrels, who flllc^d 
the land with song, in the days of Elizabeth: and it was not till Uie 
termination of the civil war, in the following century, that Miltim 
employed those powers, which had soi^t sterner and less worthy 
occupation, during its continuance. The remark is of universal 
iqpplicatian, and bears directly on the circumstances of our own 
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day. If the present a^e has not been one of strife, it has, at 
least, been a period ot engrossing interest for the national mind. 
Great qiu^stions, affecting the destinies of large sections of the 
human race, have kept men’s tlioiights in a state of breathless at¬ 
tention, which left them no leisure for any occupations less im- 
portafit than the examination of the vast issues on which they 
were fixed. Many of these questions have already received a 
wise solution; atici men begin to repose confidently on the prin¬ 
ciples, which have governed their decision, for the rest. There 
is much to do still; but a period of rest is visibly and certainly 
approaching—and that, too, under the shelter of a state of things., 
which includes little less than a social and political regenera¬ 
tion. New hopes and new feelings are prc^mriiig magnificent 
materials for the bard; and this unmusical and preoccupim age is 
bringing us to the threshold of a time when poetry is likely to speak 
a language as glowing and triumphant as heretofore; when en¬ 
larged prospects and expanded humanities will supply the theme, 
and the minstrel will find an audience as attentive and as eager, 
as renewed spirits and freshened sympathies can create. 

It is to the causes to which we have here advertc<l, rather, 
perhaps, than to any special inclination in the genius of the 
writers themselves, that we must attribute the particular form 
under which the great body of our recent poetry has appeared. 
In the absence of that encouragement, which gave birtli to 
poetical ventures of greater length, amongst their predecessors, 
tlie modern aspirants to the honours of the muse have been con¬ 
tent to support their titles by efforts of less pretension; and the 
public, which would have set its face against more imposing dis¬ 
plays of the art, has been won to listen to snatches of song, which, 
while tliey charmed by their sweetness, made no great demand 
upon its time and attention. A larger proportion of' the vei'se of 
the day has, in obedience to the necessities of ll c case, assurncid 
the lyric shape, and insinuated itself ir:to notice, in the pages of 
one or other of the periodical publications. Much even of the 
popularity of Mrs. Heinans was won m the pages of these foster¬ 
ing volumes; and it was th^ popularity so obtained which enabled 
her subsequently to dispense with tlieir aid, and come before tlie 
world in her own unassisted strength. 

To a review of the poetical character of Mrs. Hemans, we are 
led by more than one consideration. With tlie single exception 
of Joanna Baillie, she is, perhaps, the only poetess of the day, 
who has established a chance of being hearajr beyond tlie narrow 
circle of her contemporaiy flatterers. She has a right, tlierefore, 
to our attention: ana though we have no design to iiiouireinto the 
causesof the numerous poetical failures, to which female genius has 
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been subjected, wc deem it right, if possible, to ascertain tlie pre¬ 
cise nature of her qualihcations, and to point out the peculiar 
merits, by which she has been recommended to the notice of her 
countrymen. * 

But, besides this, w'e are anxious to rescue the fame of Mrs. 
Heinans from the obloquy cast ,ou it, by tlie unfortunate publi¬ 
cation w'hich stands the seventh, at the head of this article. It 
purports to furnish memorials of that gifted lady, and illustrations 
of her literary character. The title, however, is an entire mis¬ 
nomer :—the book is written solely for the illustration of Mr. 
JJenry Chorley himself; and includes, amongst its other contri* 
butions to that object, an absolute sacrifice of the interests of the 
poetess, in whose service he would be thought to have enlisted. 
What may be the feelings of tlie surviving relatives of the 
deceased, at the publication of tliis book, we pretend not to 
know: but, for ourselves, we must acknowledge, that we have 
risen from its perusal with such a sense of indignation at its vain 
and gossiping details, that we can scarcely bring ourselves to 
speak of tneni in terms of ordinary patience. \Vhy was the world to 
be told of a correspondence, which, to name its least objectionable 
characteristic, is little better than the tattle of a pair of senti¬ 
mental milliners ? Could not Mr. Chorley's vanity be illustrated 
by a more harmless process, could not his admission to the literary 
coteries be effected at a less cost, than the depreciation which Mrs. 
Ilemans has been doomed to suffer at his hands ? 

I'here were many incidents in the life of Mrs. Ilemans, which 
contributed to make her lot otlier than fortunate: amongst them 
all, there w'as none, perliaps, which may be regarded as so pecu¬ 
liarly unhappy, as the kind of association into which she appears 
to have been thrown, during her residence M the neighbourhood 
of Liverpool. For all the other evils of her destiny, her gift of 
song, and the fame, which was its high reward, brought some¬ 
thing like a comiiensation; while the gr^e itself, which h:is 
since closed over her, afforded her, at length, a final refuge from 
their power. But this evil was one, which struck at those very 

g ifts, and that very fame, which wei% her comforters under all 
er sorrows:—nay, through the medium of the* publication in 
question, it has even been made to survive herself, and £ 7 llow her 
with its depreciating influence btyond the tomb! 

Our own impression, on the perusal of these records, was, that 
the character of Mrs. Hemans’ mind, as displayed in her writ¬ 
ings, had been estimated too highly. We tliought it iiniKissible 
to reconcile the existence of such exalted powers with tlie evi¬ 
dence wliifsh was now placed before us; and we resolved, there- 
fcM*c, to satisfy our doubts, and decide tlic question, by a reperusal 
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of her works. If the result has failed to remove the difficulty, 
suggested by Mr. Chorley’s records, it has, at least, establish^ 
tlie lair writer in tlie supremacy of her intellectual powers. We 
cun now &p{>eal in her behallj from her biographer to herself: we 
can place, against the evidence of Mr. Chorley’s book, the evi¬ 
dence of hen own books; and cjin thus rescue the general me¬ 
mory of the illustrious dead from tlie shadow flung upon it by 
these foolish records of a few foolish years. 

Felicia Dorotliea Browne, was born in Liverpool, on the 25t}i 
of September 1794, according to Mr. Chorley, but, according 
to another of her biographers, in 1793. Her father was a mer¬ 
chant, at one time, of some eminence; and her mother, whose 
family name was Wagner, though a German by birth, was of 
Italian descent. It is upon the strength of this fact, that Mr. 
CJiorley has chosen to favour us with some vague and apocryphal 
statements regarding the pedigree of this same Miss Wagner, 
whose aiicestm tree is said to have borne, at some uncertain 
periods, no less tlian three Doges. We have no authority to 
contradict diis statement: but wedvive liad some personal means 
of making acquaintance with the circumstances of Mrs. Hemans’ 
history, and we must acknowledge, that we now hear of her 
“ high lineage’* for the first time. Of course, however, it is 
serviceable to Mr. Chorley’s peculiar view of his subject. He 
talks about the ihfluenee of what he calls the force du aangj he 
speaks of tlie probability of her poetical temperament having been 
derived from her Italian origin; and he concludes by retiring 
us geneinlly to a foreign descent, for “ that remarkable instinct 
towards tlic beautiful, which rarely forms so prominent a feature 
in the character of one wholly English born.” We have no 
doubt that this will form a text of ^eat authority amongst the 
milliners* apprentices; and as little that any of our poetesses, 
who may hereafter be looking ft>r immortality at the hands of 
Mr. Chorley, will tdke e^iecial care to ftnd a Venetian Doge^ or 
at the very least, a Nea^itan Bandit, lurking somewhere or 
other amongst the branches of their ffimily trees. What, how¬ 
ever, appears to os to have been of far more consequence, botli 
in itself, and iif its influence on the mind of the future poetess, is, 
that her mother was a woman richly endowed with virtues and 
accomplishments; and that slie aj^lied them to the instruction 
of her dau^ter, under circumstances the most favourable to the 
devel<^>mnent of her fine natural powers. 

Some unffirtunate spMulation^«daring tlm precarious period 
of the French Revolution, having broken up the commercial 
fbrtunes of her fiidier, he retir^ ^th his fitmUy, at an early 
pmiod oH hh gified daughter's life, into North Wales. Here, in 
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“ a solitary, old, and spacious mansion, lying close to the sea¬ 
shore, and’ in front shut in by a chain of rocky hills,” we should 
have thought that, without travelling to Italy for the purjwse, 
Mr. Chork'y might have found the origin of “ that strong tinge 
of romance wliich,” according to him, “ from infancy pervadm 
every thought, word, and aspiration of her daily life—and here 
too, under the care of that admirable mother, of whose high fitness 
for the task, Mrs. Hcmaiis is not the only daughter that has 
furnished evidence, tlie powers of her intellectw'ere unfolded, and 
the vigourof her fancy grew, Therewas nothing remarkable in her 
^outh; although Mr. Chorley fills his narrative with those coiii- 
mon“i)laces of biography, by which, with a view to confer a 
spurious interest on tnose who need no such appliance, per¬ 
sons who achieve distinction in after-life, are subsequently dis¬ 
covered to have been very wonderful children, niiis, we arc 
informed that Mrs. Hemanshad, in youth, a vc»ry strong memory, 
—a circninstance by no means sufiBciently remarkable in child¬ 
hood, to erect her into a prodigy. Then, again, we are told that 
having early discovered a taete for poetry (no uncommon thing 
either), she used to climb into an apple-tree, for the purpose of 
reading Shukspearc ! Finally, we have anecdotes of such value 
as the following:—“ One gentleman, who took a kind and effi¬ 
cient interest in the publication of her earliestj)oems, talked so 
much, and so warmly, about her, that his sister used to say— 
‘ Brother, you must be in love with that girl!’—to which lie 
would answer,—* If I were twenty years younger, I would marry 
lier!*” And again, there is a small piece of the sentimental, 
execute<l by a lady, who must have been not only remarkably 
fine, but also remarkably foolish; and who is reported to have 
said, in the hearing of the little Felicia,—•“ That child is not 
made for happiness, I know; her colour cmnes and goes too fasf*! 

All this IS very sorry and very sickly stufT, not worth relat¬ 
ing, if it were true, leading to no po^ible conclusion, and 
proving nothing but the frivoli^ of the mind that could oc¬ 
cupy itself in its collection, fndeed, Mr. Chorley himself 
seems to have been aware of his owfi weakness.^ Like Dangle, 
in the ** Critic" he evid^tly labours under a sumicion mat 
we may have “ heard something like this before;” and 
jly, he endeavours to astonish us with an anecdote, 
which, at feast, possesses the merit of bemg uncommon;—“ llie 
sea-shore,” says the biographer, “ was her Forest of Ardennes; 
and she loved its Idheltness al!hd fireedmn well: it teas a fatforite 
freak of her% when quite a child, togeft ssp prwaielg^ o^er 
cartful attendants had fancied her safe in bed, and maldng 
her way down to the water-side, to indtdge herself wiHi a stolen 
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hath! r* Truly, this anecdote, if authenticated, would be origi¬ 
nal indeed!—though even then, we think, that, as an illus¬ 
tration of character, it would have had a better effect, if intro¬ 
duced amongst the childish memorials of some future admiral, or 
circumnavigator. As it is, however, we suspect tliat somebody 
has been mystifying our author. , 

'JTlie reader will scarcely wonder, if we pause, for a moment, to 
remark Mr. Chorley’s statements, relative to the uncommon 
beauty of his heroine. Mrs. Hemans was never beautiful. We 
have the best authority for asserting, that she had, at no time, 
any beauty, beyond that of youth; and in later years she cer- 
teinly was extremely plain. How Mr. Chorley can have been 
induced to venture upon this subject, we are at a loss to imagine. 
To the illustration' ot Mrs. Hemans* fame such statements must 
necessarily be useless; to the reputation of the writer himself 
they must be |)ositive]y injurious. They must imi)each his judg¬ 
ment as a critic, and cast suspicion on his hdelity as a biographer. 
— But to return to Mrs. Hemans. 

That, which was remarkable in tlie progress of this lady*s youth, 
manifested itself at a later period, than that to which our author 
has referred. Charmed, undoubtedly, at an early age, with the 
productions of the muse, her “ prevailing love of poetrj’” (we 
quote from a sensible and well-written memoir prefixed to the 
published volume of her “ Remains”) “ soon naturally turned to 
a cultivation of the art, in her own pi'rson; and a volume of 
verses, w-ritten by her, when she was not yet eleven years old, 
attracted, from that circumstance, as well as from its intrinsic 
merit, no inconsiderable share of public attention. This little 
volume was, in the course of the four succeeding years, followed 
by two others, which evinced powers gradually but steadily ex¬ 
panding, and which were received with increasing fervour by 
the admirers of poetry.” 

The fact, however,' is, that those volumes were of little value, 
excepting for the in<Jication8 which they (‘ontained, of immature 
powers, from whose ripenings ^much Wiis to be expected. The 
mlfilincnt of the promise Vhich they exhibited was, however, 
postponed by e\V*nt8, of which we know little; but which, never¬ 
theless, exercised the most powerful influence over the future 
fi>rtunes, os well as mind, of tlie poetess. Her marriage with 
Captain Hemans, of tlie 4th regiment, a gentleman of the most 
respectable connexions, took place in her nineteenth year; and 
was Allowed a few years afterwards; and shoAly before the birth 
of illifth son, by a separation, which proved to ^ final, as regards 
this world. Off the causes, which led to this unhappy result, 
nothing is certainly known. ITiosc which are generally assigned. 
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are inadequate to explain it; and we may, therefore, presume, tliat 
the true ones involved feelings, which the pjirties interested had 
no disposition to parade before the world. If Mr. Chorley pos¬ 
sesses the means of enlightening tlie curious on this su(biei!t, we 
give him all credit for the good taste which has induced him to 
silent; and could only wish ,that it had been equally effectual 
in leading him to still farther suppressions. Certain it is, how¬ 
ever, that this breaking up of those fortunes, which, under almost 
any circumstances, form the happiest destiny of woman—this 
unnatural widowhood to which she was condemned, not only com- 
puinicated its tone of regret to her spirit, and murmur to her song, 
but has more tlian once, wethink,beendistinctiypointedoutiu some 
of the more tender pass^es of her poetry. Thus, in those snatches 
of CA3rinne-like song, which we meet with in Properzia llossi, it 
is impossible not to believe, that her own history and feelings are 
shadowed out. llossi was a celebrated female sculptor and ])ot‘t, 
of Bologna, who is said to have died of an unrcquiwd atUichment, 
after the completion of her last work, a boBso reliem of Ariadne. 

“ Il> comes,—the power 

Within me horn, flows back ; iny fruitless dower 
That could not win me love. Yet once again 
I greet it proudly, with its rushing train 
Of glorious images : they throng—they press— 

A sudden joy lights up my loneliness,— • 

I shall not perish, all I 

The bright work grows 
Beneath my hand, unfolding, as a rose. 

Leaf after leaf to beauty; line by line, 

I flx my thought, heart, soul, to burn, to shine. 

Thro’ the pale marble's veins. It grows—and now 
I give my own life’s history to thy brow. 

Forsaken Ariadne ! thou shalt wear 
My form, my lineaments; but oh I more fair. 

Touched into lovelier being by the glovf 
W’hich in me dvrells, as by the summer light 
All things are glorified. From thee my woe 
Shall yet look beautiful to mdbt bis sight, 

W’hen I am passed away. Thou art the mould 
Wherein I pour the fervent thoughts, the untold, 

The self-consuming I Speak to him of me, 

Thou, the deserted by the Icnely sea. 

With the soft sadness of thine earnest eye,-i— 

Speak to him, lorn one I deraly, mournfully, 

Of ail my loxif: and griel^t Oh I could 1 throw 
Into thy frame a voice,— a sweet, and low, 

And thrilling voice of song I when he cume nigh, 

To send the passion of its melody 
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Through his pierced boMiu—on its tones to bear 
My life’s deejt feeling, as tlie southern air 
Wufts the faint myrtles breath,—to rise, to swell, 

Torsink away in accents of farewell. 

Winning but one, one gush of tears, whose flow 
Surely ray parted spirit yet might know. 

If love be strong as death. 

How fair thou art, 

Thou form whose life is of my bunting heart I 
Yet all the vision that within me wrought 
I cannot make thee I Oh I 1 might have given 
Birtli to creations of far nobler thought; 

1 might have kindled with the fire of heaven 
Things not of such as die J But I have been 
Too much alone:—a heart whereon to lean. 

With all these deep aflections, tliat o'erflow 
My aching soul, and And no shore below,— 

An eye to be my star,—a voice to bring 

Hope o’er my path, like sounds that breathe of spring;— 

These are denied me-->dreamt of still in vain ; 

Therefore my brief a^irings from the chain 
Are ever but as some wild, fitful song, 

Kising triumphandy, to die ere lung 
In dirgedike echoes. 

Yet the world will see 
Little of tilts, my parting work, in thee. 

Thou shalt have fame I—Oh, mockery I give the reed 
From storms a shelter,—give the drooping vine 
Something round which its tendrils may* entwine,— 

Give the parched flower a rain>drop,—and the meed 
Of love’s kind words to woman I Worthless &me I 
That in Ais bosom wins not for my name 
The abiding-place it asked I Yet how my heart, 

In its own fairy world of song and art, 

Once beat for praise I” 

# 

And again:— 

“ Where’er I move 
The shadow of this broken-hearted love 
Is on me and around. Too well they know 
Whose life is all vrithin—too soon and weU, 

When there the blight hath setded I But I go 
Under the silent wings of peace to dwell; 

From the slow wasting, from the lonely pain. 

The inward burning of those words—“ in vaim ”— 

Seared on the heart, 1 go. 'Twill soon be^past. 

Sunshine and song, and bright Italian heaven, 

And thou—oh I thou, on whom my ^irlt cast 
Unvalued wealth—who knowest not what was given 
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In that devotedness—the sad, and deep. 

And unrepaid—iarewell I If I could weep 
Once, only once, belov'd one, on thy breast, 

Pouring my heart forth ere I sink to rest I 
But that were happiness; and unto me 
Earth’s gift is fame. Yet I was fonned to be ^ 

So richly blest I With thee to watch the sky, 

Speaking not—feeling but that thou wert nigh; 

With thee to listen, while the tones of song 
Swept, even as part of our sweet sur, along, 

To listen silently;—with thee to gaze 
On forms, the deified of olden days. 

This had been joy enough ; and, hour by hour, 

From its glad well-springs drinking life and power. 

How had my spirit soared, and made its fame 
A glory for thy brow 1 Dreams—dreams I—the fire 
Bums faint within me. Yet 1 leave my name, 

Asa deep thrill may linger on the lyre, 

When its full cords are hushed—awhile to live, 

And, one day, haply in thy heart revive 
Sad thoughts of me:—I leave it with a sound, 

A spell OCT memory, mournfully profound, 

I leave it on my country’s air to dwell,— 

Say proudly yet —* 'twae herst who loved me well!'" 

After her separation from her husband, Mrs. Hemans con- 
tinned to reside with her mother and sister, at a ^iet and se> 
eluded spot, in the neighbourhood of St. Asaph. Here it was 
that her powers grew to their full stature, and her mind, busied 
in laying up its store of acquirements, prepared itself for those 
magnificent efforts, by which it was afterwards distinguished. It 
was in this neighbourhood that the expandii^ tone and compass 
of her minstrdsy first waylaid the attention of such spirits as 
Byron and Shelley: it was here that she won the friendship of 
Milman and Reginald Heber; and it is to *this spot, theretore, 
that we would point for testimonials to her ^nius, which are 
worth all the unmeaning anecdotes that Mr. uhorley has given 
to the world. * • 

The life of Mrs. Hemans, subsecpiend;)^ to the termination of 
its wedded years, seems to divide itself into three distinct and 
unequal portions; the first, the longest and by far the most im¬ 
portant, mcludes the remainder of her residence in North Wales; 
the second embraces the period which she passed in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Liverpool; and the third extends over that, dunng 
which she was restoredto theassociationof her own family in Ireland. 
The rapid developement of her mind, during the earliest of these 
periods, is wdllsupposed M^.Chorley to have been promoted by 
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those peculiar circumstances of her position, which, by placing her 
in a household as a member, and not as its head, excused her from 
many of tliose small cares of domestic life, which might liave 
fretted trtvay her day-dreams, and by interruption, have made of 
less avail the search for knowledge to which she bent herself with 
such eagerness.” During Uiis period it was, tliat she poured 
forth in rapid succession, the lai'gest and by far the most valu¬ 
able body of her poetry, beginning with her prize ()oems of 
“ Wallace ” and “ Dartmoor,” some not very able translations 
from Camoens and others, and “ The Kestoration of the Works of 
Art to Italyand including the “ Tales and Historic Scenes,” 
“ 'I’he Sceptic,” “ Modern Greece,” “ The Vespers of Palermo,” 
“ The Welsh Melodies,” The Siege of Valencia,” “ The Forest 
Sanctuary,” “ The Records of Woman,” and above all, the best 
and greatest portion of those fine detached lyrics, which, having 
separately contributed to float her up to the height of her popu¬ 
larity, upon their swelling music, have since been collected under 
various titles, such as “ Lays of Many Lands,” “ Soims of the 
A flections,” &c. Here then is the pUice to pause, and before we 

( )roceed to the less pleasing task of examining that portion of her 
jistory which forms the principal material of Mr. Chorley’s 
volumes, to make some enquiry into the character of her genius, 
and its claims on the admiration of posterity. 

From tliis eftquiry, we will at once discharge the earliest of 
the poems which we have mentioned; because they are, as Mr. 
Chorley observes, the produce of the transition state of her 
mind; and, standing, as she does, for judgment, at tlie bar of 
posterity, she has a right to be tried by the best of her produc¬ 
tions, and the fruits of her matured powers. “ Her first works,” 
he correctly remarks, “ are purely classical, or purely romantic: 
they may be compared to antique groups of sculpture, or the 
mailed ornamental figures of the middle ages set in motion. As 
she advanciHl on her way, sadly learning, the while, the grave 
lessons which time and trial teach, her songs breathed more of 
reality, and less of romance; the too exclusive and feverish re¬ 
verence for high intellectaal br imaginative endowment, yielded 
to a calmness, *and a cheerfulness, and a willingness, more and 
more, not merely to speculate upon, but to partmre o^ the beauty 
in our daily patlis.” 

It has been remarked, we believe by Mrs. Jameson, that “ the 
{X)etry of Mrs. Hemans could only have been written by a woman;” 
—and altliough this b undoubtedly true, ye% it is not less certain, 
that there is something wanted in it, which might most confi¬ 
dently have been looken for from a woman's muse. 

'file prominent qualities of Mrs. Hemans’ poetical writings, 
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are, a versification whose varied melody has scarcely been sur¬ 
passed, a splendour of general diction,—whose pomp has occa¬ 
sionally been employed to conceal a poverty of though|,—and a 
frequent grace and pictures^ueness of particular expression, 
which enrich it with th<f continual and unexpected claim of a 
curiosa feliclias. 'rhese, with,an unlimited command of glow¬ 
ing imagery, an unfailing taste in its appropriation, extrt'ine 
elegance of thought, and a fine perception of the Umderuess of 
others, have contributed to conceal, from many of her admirers, 
the somewhat inconsistent fact, that Mrs. Ilemans is, herself, 
deficient in tenderness. Near as slie appears to have sometimes 
approached to it, it is, nevertheless, true, that she has nowhere, 
or very rarely, stirred the fountain of team; and it is as true, that, 
notwithstanding an air of mournful philosophy breathed over her 
poetry, she has seldom sounded the “deeper deeps” of the spirit, 
'rhe thoughts, with which her muse is most conversant, lie near 
the surface of a poetical mind like hers. Her pictures of passion 
want vitality, and appear rather to be sketched from the tradi¬ 
tions of the intelleclf* than dfawn from the deep feelings of a 
woman’s heart. Often as the ear is agreeably startled by grace¬ 
ful expression in her gem-like verse, yet it is scarcely ever sur¬ 
prised with any of those lines, which it at once tranfers to the 
heart, id be a part of its treasury for ever. The grace of sim¬ 
plicity is one, which she has rarely reached,—one which she sel¬ 
dom even aimed at till later in life, when it failed her. It was 
not of the nature of her genius; and its want, united with the 
other characteristics which we have mentioned, contributed, in no 
inconsiderable degree, to produce that monotony, whereby her 
poetry is so unpleasantly distinguished. 

But there is another cause for tliis monotony, arising from a 
defect in her philosophy; and this, also, she tried to correct in 
later life, and with better success. It consists in her tendency to 
draw from every subject, which she selects for her muse, its 
gloomier moral. The futility and mortality of all things furnish 
her constant theme ; her notions of tjjie poetical, indeed, seem, for 
a long time, to have been limited to th^ objects. She could not 
select such a topic as that of Bruce’s triunuihant filings, beside 
th§ long-sought springs of the Nile, save for the purpose of dt*- 
scribing the revulsion that came over him, as he thought of the 
weary space which he had traversed to find tliese little fountains, 
and the long distance and many dangers, tudiich still reared them¬ 
selves between him and his home. She surrounds a subject with 
all its external pomps, and adorns it with a robe of gorgeous 
imagery, that she may afterwards pluck out die dark heart of its 
mystery, in mockery of its pride. All the beauty, that spring 
V01« II.-NO. III. s 
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confers upon the natural world, is contrasted with all the desola¬ 
tion which it too often brings to the heart This, it is true, is 
frequently done for a high moral object, and in a gush of song 
which makes it incumbent upon us to furnish some of our evi¬ 
dences of her genius, from this class of^ subjects. But our com¬ 
plaint is, that*it runs through her |wetry, as its prevailing moral 
cliaracteristic. “Vanity of vanities!*’—“alt is vaniw!”— 
makes the perpetually recurring burthen of her song. We will 
quote:— 


“THE REVELLEBS. 

“ Riva, joyous chords! ring out again I 
A swifter still, and a wilder strain I 
They are here—the fair face and the careless heart, 
And stars shall wane ere the mirthful part. 

—But I met a dimly mournful glance, 

In n sudden turn of the flying dance! 

I heard the tone of a heavy sigh, 

In a pause of the thrilling melody t 

And it is not well that woe should breathe 

On the bright spring-flowers of the festal wreath. 

—Ye that to tliought or to grief belong, 

Leave—leave the hall of song I 

“ Ring, joyOus chords I—^but who art thou, 

With the shadowy locks o’er thy pale young brow. 
And the world of dreamy gloom that lies 
In the misty depths of thy soft dark eyes ? 

—Thou hast loved, fair §^^11 tliou hast loved too well I 
Thou art mourning now o’er a broken spell; 

Thou hast poured thy heart’s rich treasures forth. 

And art unrepaid for their priceless worth I 
Mourn on; yet come thou not here the while, 

It is but a pain to see thee smile I 
There is not a tone in our songs for thee— 

Home, with thy sorrmvs, flee I 

Ring, joyous chords! ring out again 1 
—But what dost thoU with the revel’s train ? 

A silveiy voice through the soft air floats. 

But thou hast no part in the gladdening notes; 

There are bright young faces that pass thee by. 

But they fix no glance of thy wandering eye! 

Away I there’s a void in thy yearning breast, 

Thou weary man I wilt thou Jure find r^t ? 

Away I for thy thoughts from the scene nave fled, 

And the love of thy spirit is with the dead! 

‘ Thou art but more lone midst the sounds of mirth— 
Back to thy silent hearth! 
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« Ring, joy ous chords I ring forth again I 
A swifter still, and a wilder strain 1 
—^But thoUf though a reckless mien be thine. 

And thy cup be crowned witli the foaming wine, 

By the fitful bursts of thy laughter loud, 

By thine eye’s quick flash through its troubled.oloud, 

I know thee I it is but the wakeful fear 
Of a haunted bosom that brings thee here I 
1 know thee I—thou fearest the solemn night. 

With her piercing stars, and her deep wind’s might! 

There’s a tone in her voice which thou fain wouUi’st shun, 

For it asks what the secret soul hath done I 
And thou—there’s a dark w'ciglit on thine—away I 
—Bock to thy home, and pray I 

“ Ring, joyous chords I ring out, again! 

A swifter still, and a wilder strain I 
And bring fresh wreatlis!—^we will banish all 
Save the free in heart from our festive hull I 
On through the maze of the fleet dance, on I 
—But where are the young and the lovely ?—gone I 
Where are the brows witli the red rose crowned, 

And the floating forms with the bright zone bound ? 

And the waving lo(;ks and the flying feet. 

That still should be where the mirthful meet I 
—They are gone—they are fled—they are parted all! 

—Alas I the forsaken hall I” 

We must give one more splendid example from this class of 
her poetry,— only premising, that the sadness of the earthly 
morals, which it emwdies, being ultimately relieved by the final 
hope to which they are referred, renders it not the most appro¬ 
priate example of the manner to which we*have been excepting. 
There are many others, which would have suited our purpose 
better; but that which we have selected is ogie of the very finest 
lyrics which Mrs. Ilemans lias bequeathed to us; and it more¬ 
over gives us an opportunity of pointing out another cause of the 
monotony which marks this lady's .poptry. That cause is found 
in a habit of repeating herself, against which she was not suffi¬ 
ciently careful to guard. When a particular train of thought 
please her, she ‘was tempted to return to it, for the purpose of 
again saying, in a new form, that which had lieen well said before. 
The feelings, so finely expounded in the fiillowing burst of music, 
have echoes in at least two several poems, which she wrote at 
subsequent period8,-^ne called “ Breathings of Spring,” and the 
other “ The Birds of Pass^e.” The following poem, likewise, 
furnishes an example of manner in which some of Mrs. 
Hemans's finest lyrics are frequently deprived of much of their 

s 2 
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full harmony, by feeble lines, which fall upon the ear with the 
effect of discord, amid the rich swell of their music, and which a 
habit of revision might have replaced by more lofty ones. 

“ THE VOICE OP SPRING. 

“ I come—I come! ye have called me long, 

1 come o'er the mountains with light and song! 

Ye may trace my step o’er the wakening earth, 

By the w'inds that tell of the violet’s birth, 

By the primrose stars in the shadowy grass, 

By the green leaves opening as I pass. 

“ I have breathed on the south, and the chestnut flowers 
By thousands have burst from the forest-bowers, 

And the ancient graves and the fallen fanes 
Alt*, veiled with wreatlis, on Italian plains; 

—But it is not for me, in my hour of bloom, 

To speak of the ruin or the tomb I 

“ I have looked o’er the hills of the stormy north, 

And the larch has hung all his tassels forth; 

The fisher is out on the sunny* sea. 

And the rein-deer bounds o’c*r the pastures free, 

And the pine has a fringe of softer green, 

And the moss looks bright where my foot hath been. 

“ I have sent through the wood-paths a glowing sigh, 

And called out each voice of the. deep-blue sky ; 

From tlie night-bird’s lay through the starry time. 

In tlu' groves of the soft Hesperian clime, 

'To the swan’s wild note, by the Iceland lakes, 

When the dark fir-branch into verdure breaks. 

" From the streams and founts I have loosed the chain, 

They are sw'ecping on to the silvery main. 

They are flashing ilow'ii from the mountain brt;vv s, 

’riiey are flin^ng spray o’er the forcst-bough'i, 

They are buKting fresh from their sparry caves. 

And the earth resounds with the joy of waves I 

** Come forth, O ye children of gladness, come I 
Where the violets lii may be now your home, 

Ye of fhe rose lip and dew-bright eye. 

And the liounding footstep, to meet me fly I 
AVith the lyre, and the wreath, and the joyous lay, 

Come forth to the sun—I may not stay. 

“ Away from the dw'ellings of care-w'orn men. 

The waters are sparkling in grove and glen I 
Away from the chamber and sullen hearth. 

The young leaves are dancing in breezy mirth! 

Their light stems thrill to the wild-wood strains, 

And youth is abroad in my green domiuns. 
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** But ye I ye are changed since ye met me last t 
There is something bright from your features passed I 
There is that come over your brow and eye, • 

Wliieh spealc^ of a world where the flowers must die I 
—Ye smile I but your smile hath a dimness, yet,— 

Oh I what have ye loo|^ed on since last we met ? 

“ Ye are changed—ye are changed 1—and I see not here. 

All whom I saw in the vanished year; 

There weie graceful heads, with their ringlets bright, 

Which tossed in the breeze with a play of light, 

There were eyes in whose glistening laughter lay 
No faint ri‘tnembrance of dull decay I 

“ There were steps that flew o’er the cowslip’s head. 

As if for a banquet all earth were spread; 

Tlicre were voices that rang through the sapphire sky. 

And had nut a sound of mortality I 

Art* they gone?—is their mirth from the mountains passed ? 

—Ye have looked on death since yc met me last I 

“ 1 know whence the sfiadow comes o’er you, now. 

Ye have strewn the dust on the sunny brow ! 

Ye have given the lovely to earth’s embrace. 

She hatli taken the fairest of beauty’s race. 

With their laughing eyes and their festal crown. 

They are gone from amongst you in silence down I 

“ Tliey are gone from amongst you, the young and fair. 

Ye have lost the gleam of their shining hair I 
—But I know of a land where there falls no blight, 

I shall And them there, willi their eyes of light! 

Wliere death ’midst the blooms of the morn may dwell. 

I tarry no longer;—farewell—farewell I 

“ The summer is coming, on soft winds borne, 

Yc may press the grape, ye may bind*the com I 
For me, I depart to a brighter shore. 

Ye are marked by care, ye are mine no more. 

I go where tiie loved who h&veslefb you dwell. 

And the flowers are not Death’s—fare ye well—farewell I” 

To the error in her philosophy, of which we have spoken, she 
seems first to have been awakened by the study of tlie poetry of 
Wordsworth—too late, indeed, to communicate to the best of her 
works the impress of the new wisdom which was stirred within 
her, but not too late to chasten her spirit by its dictates. The 
writings of this poet, so full at once of “ the still sad music of 
humanity,” and of the sweet promises and cheerful hopes, which 
are breathed out of all things, came finally to haunt her like a 
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passionand, had she made an earlier acquaintance with tliem, 
might have had a very salutary effect on ner own muse. Her 
fine lines, beginning— 

“ There is a strain to read amongst the hills,” 

4 

are a worthy tribute of her love and veneration. 

Tliere is another peculiarity in the poetry of Mrs. Hemans, at 
which we have already distantly glanced. We have spoken of 
her habit of repeating her own thoughts in separate poems, and 
the peculiarity, to which we must now advert, is that of doing the 
like in the same poem. She takes, for example, a single idea for 
the subject of an entire lyric; and, after developing it, in her first 
verse, repi’oduces it in each of the subsequent ones,—taking care, 
however, to present it with some variations of aspect, and to 
clothe it in a jiomp of words and picturesqueness of illustration, 
which sometimes succeed in concealing tlie sameness running 
through the whole. The poems of this class are very numerous, 
and some of them, such as “The $pngs of our Fathers,” “ The 
Siiells of Home,” &c., are, notwithstanmng the generally fine flow 
or their melody, amongst the weakest oi their author’s efforts. 
Others again, such as “ The Sunbeam,” “ The Lost Pleiad,” &c. 
have their monotony awakened into sudden life and grace, by the 
closing application of some striking moral; while others open to 
us a scene of su massing beauty, arising either from the series of 
jiictures which they present, or from the accompaniment of a 
touching commentary running along the entire piece. 

Of the former kind may be mentioned “ The Treasures 
1 ) 1 * the Deep”—“ The Stranger in Louisiana,” and “ Bring 
1'lowere—amongst the latter, “ TTie Departed,” “ The Adopted 
Child,” and “ The Bird’s Release.” One of each '.ve will quote, 
in justification of our remarks. The first is founded on a pas¬ 
sage in an early traveller, which mentions a people on tlie banks 
of the Mississippi, who burst into tears at the sight of a stranger. 
“ The reason of this is, that they fancy their deceased friends 
and relations to be only g6ne* on a journey; and, being in con¬ 
stant expectatidn of their return, look for them vainly amongst 
these foreign travellers.” “ J’ai passe, moi-rneme,” says Chateau¬ 
briand, in his < Souvenirs d’Amerimie,* “ Chez une peuple de 
I’Indiennc qui se prenait a pleurer ^ la vue d’un voyageur, parce 
(ju’il lui rappelait des amis partis ^ur la Contrde des Ames^ et 
rlepuis long-terns en voyage.”—It will be sean that die charm of 
this poem consists in the one thought running through the whole, 
and the rich painting and fine melody of the separate verses. 
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** THE STRANGER IN LOUISIANA. 

** We saw thee, O stranger, and wept 1 
We looked for the youth of the sunny glance, 

W'hose step was the fleetest in chace or dance I 
'fhe light of his eye was a joy to see, 

Tlie path of his arrows a Horm to flee I 
Hut there came a voice from a distant shore— 

Ho was called—he is found *mid his tribe no more! 

He is not in his place when the night>fires' burn. 

But wo look for him still—he will yet return! 

— Ilis brother sat, with a drooping brow, 

III the gloom of the shadowing cypress bough,— 

We roused him—we bade him no longer pine. 

For we heard a step—but the step was thine I 

“ We saw thee, O stranger, and wept! 

We looked for the meud of the mournful song. 

Mournful though sweet—she hath left us long! 

We told her the youth of her love was gone. 

And she went forth to him—she passed alone ; 

We hear not her voice when the woods are still. 

From the bower where it sang, like a silvery rill. 

The joy of her Sire witli her smile is fled, 

The winter is white'on his lonely head; 

He hath none by his side, when the wilds we track. 

He hath none when we rest—yet she comes not back I 
We looked for her eye bn the feast to shine, 

For her breezy step—but the step was thine I 

** We saw thee, O stranger, and wept I 
We looked for the chief who hath left tlie spear 
And the bow of his battles forgotten here I 
We looked for the hunter whose bride’s lament 
On the wind of the forest at eve is sent: 

We looked for the first-bom, whose mother’s cry 
Sounds wild and shrill through the midnight sky ! 

— Where are they ?—thou’rt seeking some distant coast—* 

Oh I ask of them, stranger I —send bac;k tlie lost 1 
Tell them we mourn by the dark blue streams. 

Tell them our lives but of tliem are dreams! • 

Tell how we sat In the gloom to pine. 

And to watch for a step—but the step was thine I” 

The verses which we shall quote as an example of the other 
kind, to which we have alluded, in the class of poems containing 
but one idea, are among the»most elegant and finished produc¬ 
tions in the entire ran^ of Mrs. Hemans’s poetry, and contain 
but the solitary blemish of the first line in the fourth stanza. 
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Tliey are based upon a custom which the Indians of Bengal and 
the coast of Malabar have, of bringing cages, filled with birds, to 
the gravcs»of their friends, over wliich they set the birds at liberty. 
It is called— 


. “ THE bird's .release. 

“ Go forth, for she is gone I 
With the golden light of her wavy hair; 

She is gone to the fields of the viewless air; 

She hath left licr dwelling lone I 

“ Her voice hath passed away I 
It hath passed away like a summer breez<', 

WJicn it leaves tlie hills for the far blue seas, 

Where we may not trace its way. 

“ Go forth, and, like her, be free I 
With thy radiant wing and thy glancing eye, 

Thou hast all the range of the sunny 8%^, 

And what is our grief to thee ? 

Is it aught ev’n to her we mourn ? 

Doth she look on the tears by her kindred shed ? 
Doth she rest with the flowers o’er her gentle head; 
Or float on the light wind borne ? 

“ We know not—but she is gone I 
Her step from the dance, her voice from the song, 
And the smile of her eye from the festal throng ;— 
She hath left her dwelling lone! 

** When the waves at sunset shine. 

We may hear thy voice, amid thousands more, 

In the scented woods of our glowing shore, 

But we shall not know ’tis thine I 

• 

“ Ev’n so with the loved one flown I 
Her smile in the star-light may wander by. 

Her breath may be near in,the wind's low sigh. 
Around us—Uht all unknown. 

‘ V 

“ Go forth, we have loosed thy chain I 
We may deck thy cage with the richest flowers, 
Which the bright day rears in our eastern bowers. 
But thou wilt not be lured again. 

** Ev’n thus may the summer pour • 

All fragrant things on the land’s green breast, 

And the glorious earth like a bride be drest. 

But it W'ins her back no more I” 
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But the harp of Mrs. Hemans, even in its shorter 
strains, is not confined to the limits of these subjects. It 
embraces many varieties of tone and topic, and •running 
through “ all moods of the lyre,” is “ master of all.” In¬ 
deed, on turning over the volumes which contain them, witli a 
view to this article, we have found such an embarrassing multi¬ 
tude, which seem to have the character of undying lays, that we 
cannot feel any apprehension for her future fame, it it be only 
from the elfect of these detached lyrics. HoW fine and solemn, 
and, for once, how appropriately sunple, are tlie sentiments and 
die music of the following: 

« the trumpet. 

“ The trumpet’s voice hath roused the land, 
liight up the beacon pyre I 
A hundred hills have seen the brand, 

And waved tlie sign of fire. 

A hundred banners to the breeze 
TJieir gorgeous folds have cast— 

And hark !—was^hat the sound of seas? 

—A king to war went past! 

^‘Thc chief is arming in his hail, 

Tlie peasant by his hearth; 

The mourner hears the tlirilling call, 

And rises from the earth. 

The mother on her first-born son 
Looks with a boding eye— 

They come not back, though all be won, 

Whose young hearts leap so high. 

The bard hath ceased his song, and bound 
The falchion to his side ; 

E’en for the marriage-altar crowned. 

The lover quits his bride. • 

And all diis haste, and change, and fear, 

By earthly clarion spread! 

How will it be when kingdqpis hear 
The blast that wakes the dead?” 

And what can exceed the deep, and religious, and hymn-like 
beauty of the following?— 

“ INVOCATION, 

(Written after the Death of a Sister-in-law,) 

** Answer me, burning stars of night! 

Where is the spirit gone. 

That past the reach of human sight, 

E’en as a breeze hath flown ? 
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—^Andthe stars answered me—* We roll 
In light and power on high, 

But of the never-dying soul 
* Ask things that cannot die T 

** Oh I many-toned and chainless wind I 
Thou art a wanderer free; 

Tell me if thou its place canst find. 

Far over mtiuntand sea? 

-—And the wind murmured in reply, 

‘ The blue deep I have crost 
And met its banks and billows high, 

But not what thou hast lost I’ 

“ Y’e clouds that gorgeously repose 
Around the setting sim, 

Answer ! have ye a home for those 
Whose earthly race is run ? 

The bright clouds answered—* We depart, 

We vanish from the sky; 

Ask what is deathless in thy heart 
For that which cannot die 

** Speak, then, thou voice of God witliin ! 

Thou of the deep, low tone ! 

Answer me through life’s restless din, 

Where is the spirit flown ? 

—^And the voice answered —* Be thou still ! 

Enough to know is given; 

Clouds, winds, and stan their task fulfil. 

Thine is to trust in heaven!' '* 

The human mind, whatever may be its occupations, will never 
be without echoes for poetry like ^is! 

But there is one other class of these lyrics on which we must 
bestow a single word^of notice, before we proceed to the examination' 
of Mrs. Hemans’ more elaborate poetry—^we mean her chival- 
ric and otlier ballads. ITiat she shoiud succeed in this style 
might have been safely predicated of lier, by every one familiar 
with the pomp and gor^dbusness of her diction, and the occa¬ 
sionally stately sweep of her melody,—so peculiarly appropriate 
both to the chivalric lay, and to the battle song. Accordingly, 
she has produced some spirit-stirring examples of ballad, of which 
we must endeavour to nnd room for a single example. The 
subject is dius related by Madame de Stael:— 

** Ivan le terrible etant dej^ devenu vieux, assidgeait Novo- 
gorod. Les Boyards, le voyant affoibli, lui d^manddrent s’il ne 
voulait pas donner le commandmnent de Tassaut a son fils. Sa 
fureur si grande a cette proposition, que rien ne put Tappaiser; 
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son fils se prosterna a ses pieds; il le r^MUB8a,.avec im coup d'une 
telle violence quo, deux Jours apr^s, Je malheureux en mourut. 
Le pere, alors en d^sespoir, deviiit indifferent la cuerjiie comnie 
ail pouvoir, et ne survccut que peu de mois a son ms.” 

“ IVAN THE CZAR. 

“ He sat in silence on the ground, 

The old and haughty Czar; 

Lonely tliough princes girt him rounds 
And leaders of the war: 

He had cast his jeweled sabre, 

That many a held had won, 

To the earth, beside his youthful dead, 

His fair and first-born son. 

“ With a robe of ermine for its bed, 

Was laid that form of clay, 

Where the light, a stoemy sunset shed, 

Through the rich tent made its way; 

And a sad and solemn beauty 
On the pallid fac^ came down. 

Which the lord of nations mutely watched, 

In the dust,'with his renown. 

** Low tones, at last, of woe and fear, 

From his full bosom broke;— 

A mournful thing it was to hear 
How, then, tlie proud man spoke I 
The voice that through the combat 
Had shouted far and high. 

Came fortli in strange, dull, hollow tones, 

Burdened with agony. 

“ * There is no crimson on thy cheek,* 

And on thy lip no breath; 

I call thee, and thou dost not speak-<i- 
Thcy t(‘ll me this is death ! 

And fearful things are whispering, 

That I the deed have dane— 

For the honour of thy father^ name. 

Look up—-look up my son I 

** * Well might I know death's hue and mien, 

But on thine aspect, hoy! 

What, till this moment, have I seen. 

Save pride and tameless joy ? 

Swiftest thou wert t6 battle, 

And bravest there of all— 

How could 1 think a warrior’s frame 
Thus like a flower shoidd fall! 
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“ * I will not bear that still, cold look— 

Rise up, thou fierce and free I 

, Wake as the storm wakes I I will brook 
All, save this calm, from thee! 

Lift brightly up, and proudly. 

Once more thy kindling eyes! 

Hath my word lost its power on earth ? 

I say to thee, arise I 

“ ‘ Didst thou not know 1 loved thee well ? 

Thou didst not I and art gone, 

In bitterness of soul, to dwell 
Whc‘rc man must dwell alone. 

Come back, young fiery spirit! 

If but one hour—to learn 
The secrets of the folded heart 
That seemed to thee so stern. 

“ ‘ Thou wert the first—the first fair child 
That in mine arms I pressed ; 

Thou wert the bright one .that hast smiled. 

Like summer, on my breast I 
I reared thee a.s an eagle. 

To the chase thy steps I led, 

I bore thee on my battle-horse,— 

I look upon thee—dead I 

“ ‘ Lay down my warlike banners here. 

Never again to wave, 

.4nd bury my red sword and spear. 

Chiefs ! in my first-born’s grave ! 

And leave me I—I have conquered, 

I have slain —my work is done I 
Whom have I slain?—ye answer not,— 

Thouy too, art mute, my son I’ 

“ And thus Kis wild lament was poured 
Through the dark, resounding night; 

And the battle knew no more hb sword. 

Nor the foaming Iteed his might. 

He heard strange voices moaning, 

In every wind that sighed; 

From the searching stars of heaven he shrank. 

Humbly the conqueror died I” 

The peculiarities which we have described as characterising 
the muse of Mrs Hemans, w'ere all of thcm*unpropitious to her 
success in dramatic writing. Her genius was essentially undra- 
matic. Her venr limited acquaintance with the action of life 
(arising out of tne circumstances of her position), her one-sided 
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view of its morals, and the habit which she had fostered, of rely¬ 
ing upon a picturesque and highly-coloured diction, to conceal 
her want of power over the springs of the affections, ^were so 
many reasons which should have pointed out the hopelessness for 
her of any attempt in that walk of literature. Her characters all 
speak that highly-enriched phrn,seology, which never was the 
language of the passions, and which, in fact, takes from them 
all air of reality. The illusions of tlie drama it was altogether 
beyond Iier power to create. It was, as Mr. 4^horley states, at 
the instigation of Reginald Heber, that she first attempted com¬ 
position in this form; and, by the aid of Mr. Milinan, her 
“ VesjK'rs of Palermo” was, afier many delays, produced at 
Covent Garden, in the winter of As might have been 

anticipated, it failed. Besides its numerous other faults, the cha- 
ters are full of exaggeration, the plot is badly constructed, and 
its parts hang loosely together. Notwithstanding many fine 
passages whicli it contains, it is, m every point of view, one of the 
least successful of its author’s performances. 

“ The Siege of Valencia” ia a poem, which likewise assumes 
the dramatic form; but, being submitted to no other of the 
dramatic tests, may be read and judged of, as if it had a])peared 
in any other shape. It is one of the finest of Mrs. Hemans’ 
poems, and that which first exhibits her in full {M)ssession of her 
perfected powers. There is in it a more sustained energy than 
she had hitherto reached, or ever reached again; and it abounds 
in passages of earnest and passionate beauty. The Monk’s tale 
is told with startling power; and the stern and lofty resolve of 
the high-suuled father, subduing the throbs of natural agony at 
the bidding of principle, brought into perpetual conflict with the 
passionate pleadings and eloquent gushings of the mother, sweep¬ 
ing away all considerations of conventional duty in tlie wild rush 
of their irresistible tide, presents contrasts such as are of the 
very highest resources of art, and creates an interest in the heart 
of the most engrossing kind. To do justice to Mrs. Hemans, 
we should quote from this poem;^ but our ^ce forbids our 
making extracts from its pages; and Ve can find no short pas¬ 
sage which, detached from the rest, would convey any thing 
like a fair impression of its merit. 

Tlie “ Forest Sanctuary,” was, we believe, considered, by tlie 
poetess herself, as her best work; and, in some respects, we are 
disposed to give the confirmation of our judgment to that opinion. 
We think that, in this poem, she has not only touched the spring 
of one of the finest secrets of the heart, but nas also gone deeper 
into its hiding places than on amr other occasion. We waive all 
consideration of the subject of the poem» It has a controversial 
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basis,—to which Mrs. Hemans was manifestly unequal, both from 
the constitution of her mind, and from her entire want of the 
necessary acquaintance with the subject. Her letters, published 
by Mr. Chorley, prove that, in matters of controversial politics 
and religion, she was versed in the merest common-places of 
bigotry,-—common-places which .were traditional with her, and 
not a deduction from any reasonings of her own. “ The poem,” 
she says, “ is intended to describe me mental conflicts, as well as 
outward sufferings^ of a Spaniard, who, flying from the religious 
persecntions of his own country, in the 16th century, takes refuge 
with his child in a North American forest. Tlie story is sup¬ 
posed to be related by himself, amidst the wilderness which has 
afforded him an asylum.” We leave her in quiet possession of 
her story, which we need not trouble by any criticism. As might 
be expected, it presents, in its natural pictures—^whether of the 
boundless forest, or a burial at sea—^many fine passages, of that 
peculiar beauty with which the* muse of Mi*s. Hemans is most 
conversant. But the one specimen of a more subtle [perception 
and refined sensibility than the poetess hasanywlierc else exhibited, 
we desire to quote for our readers; though we are apprehensive 
that its exquisite delicacy and tenderness may fail to be ade¬ 
quately conveyed, when it is separated from the pages describing 
that conflict oi feelings wdiich had preceded it. The stanzas in 
question aim at picturing that shadow, which falls between two 
hearts, when they have passed, by a change in one of them, into 
the influence of separate faiths—the sense of an obstacle, felt for 
the first time, to the full and entire intermingling of tlieir wedded 
spirits:— 

** Alas! for those that love and may not blend in prayer.” 

Tlie thought is one of great delicacy; and it is wrought out with 
a very fine pencil. 

• 

“ I looked on Leonor, and if there seemed 
A cloud of more than pensivenes!< to rise 
In the faint smiles that o^r her features gleamed, 

And the soil darknes^of her serious eyes, 

Misty wiUi tender gloom, 1 called it nought 
But the fond exile's pang, a lingering thought 
Of her own vale, wi^ all its melodies 
And living light of streams. Her soul would rest 

Beneath your shades, 1 said, bowers of the goxgeous west I 

“ Oh I could we live in visions 1 *could we Eold 
Delusion faster, longer, to our breast, 

When it shuts from us, with its mantle's fold, 

That which see no^ and are therefore blest t 
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But they, our loved and loving,—^they to whom 
We have spread out our souls in wy and gloom,-— 

Iheir looks and accents unto oura address’d 
Have been a language of familiar tone, 

Too long, to breathe, at last, dark sayings and unknown. 

“ I told my heart 'twaa but tlje exile’s woe 
Which pressed on that sweet bosom;— I deceived 
My heart but half,—a ivhisper faint and low. 

Haunting it ever, and at times believed, 

Spoke of some deeper cause. How oft we seem 
Like those that dream, and know the while they dream, 

'Midst the soft falls of airy voices grieved, 

And troubled, while bright phantoms round them play, 

By a dim sense that all will 6oat and fade away I 

Yet, as if chasing joy, I wooed the breeze, 

To speed me onward with the wings of mom. 

—Oh, far amidst the solitary seas. 

Which were not made for man, what man hath borne. 
Answering their moan with his I—what Ihou didst bear, 

My lost and loveliest I wlfile that secret care 
Grew terror, and thy gentle spirit, worn 
By its dull brooding weight, gave way at last, 

Beholding me as one from hope for ever cast. 

** For unto thee, as through all change, revealed 
Mine inward being lay. In other eyes 
I had to bow me yet, and make a shield. 

To fence my burning bosom, of disguise, 

By the still hope sustained ere long to win 
Some sanctuary, whose green retreats within. 

My thoughts, unfettered, to their source might rise. 

Like songs and scents of morn; but thou didst look 
Through aU my soul,—and thine even unto fainting shook. 

“ Fallen, fallen I seemed—yet oh I not Iess4>eloved, 

Though from thy love was plucked the early pride, 

And harshly by a gloomy faith reproved. 

And seared with shame 1 though e^h young flower had died, 
There was the root, strong, living, not the lees 
That all it yielded now was bitterness; 

Yet still such love as quits not misery’s side^ 

Nor drops from guilt its ivy-like embrace. 

Nor turns away from death’s its pale heroic face. 

** Yea I thou hadst followed me through fear and flight; 

Thou wouldst Have followed had my patliway led 

Even to the scaffold; had the flashing light 

Of the raised axe made strong men snri^ with dread, 
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Thou, 'midst the hush of thousands, wouldst have been 
With thy clasped hands beside me kneeling seen, 

And meekly bowing to the shame thy head— 

The shame I—oh 1 making beautiful to view 
The might of human love I—fair thing I so bravely true I 

“ There was thine agony—to love so w’ell 
Where fear made Iov(! life’s cliast(;ner. Heretofore 
Whate’er of earth's disquiet round thee fell, 

Thy soul, o'erpassing its dim bounds, could soar 

Away to sunshine, and thy clear eye speak 

Most of the skies when grie.f most touched thy check. 

Now, that far brightnc>ss faded, never more 
Couldst thou lift heavenwards, for its hojje, thy heart. 

Since at heaven's gate it seemed tliat thou and I must part. 

Alas I and life hath moments when a glance 
(If thought to sudden watchfulness be stirred)— 

A flush—a fading of the cheyk, perchance, 

A word —less, less—the cadence of a wort!— 

Lets in our gaze the mind's dim veil beneath, 

Thence to bring haply knowledge fraught with death 1 
—Even thus, what never from thy lip was heard 
Broke on my soul:—I knew that, in thy sight, 

I stood, howe’er beloved, a recreant from the light! ” 

W^ith “ The Siege of Valencia” and “ The Forest Sanctuary,” 
the conspicuous i)rogress of Mrs. Heinans’ mind was at an end; 
and the future shews us nothing but its decline. 

The dcatli of lier mother, in 1827, and the marriage of her 
sister, in the following year, combined with the desire of obtain- 
ing opportunities of society for herself, and additional facilities 
for the education of her sons, induced Mrs. Hemans to leave 
Wales, and fix her residence at Wavertree, in the neighbourhood 
of Livcniool. Here, with the exception of occasional absences, 
during winch slie tw ice visited Scotland, and once made an ex¬ 
cursion to tlie English lakes, she passed tlie three years whose 
records fill the principal portion of ^!r. Chorley’s volumes. Of 
these records w*e have already*intimated our opinion. Exhibiting, 
as they do, gneat weaknesses in the character of this gifted 
woman, we certaiidy do not envy the taste, which has exposed 
them to tlie world. Through die whole correspondence, and its 
accompanying commentaries, there is exhibit^by her a craving 
vanity, a restless and feverish anxiety for display, a desire to be 
always en representation^ and all tjiis under .the studious affecta¬ 
tion of veiy much disliking the eminence, on which she would 
remind her correspondents that she stands. It was at Wavertree 
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that she formed her aequainUuice with Mr. Cliorley’s family; and 
we find her constantly walking over to his house, with some 
adulatory letter in her pocket, or some story of the way in which 
her reputation has discovered her retreat, in order thaf she may 
explain to. its members how disagreeable a thing is fame. Nor is 
tliis all. These stories, and these disclaimers, are not unfre- 
ciuently accompanied by remarks on others,—persons, to whom 
sne acknowledges diat site is bound by ties of gratitude, but ar¬ 
sons, nevertheless, on whom she passes observations, unguarded, 
and, perhaps, unmeant, but calculatt*d to produce the most un¬ 
pleasant feelings both in this country and in America.—Was it 
right in Mr. Cliorley to give such documents, and such anecdotes 
to the world ? 

Another reprehensible, and, witli her, ungraceful, habit of 
mind, which Mrs. Hemaiis seems to have contracted during her 
residence at Wavertree, was exhibited in an assumption of girlish¬ 
ness—an affectation of being a.roinp, under cover of which she 
was perpetually endeavouring to be thought to say and do the 
silliest things in the world. §^ir Walter &cott once administered 
a reproof to her on the subject, of which she seems to have been 
so little sensible, that she reports it as a very delightful joke to 
Mr. Cliorley, while he, again, is so unconscious of its significance, 
that, in his turn, he reports it to tlie world! We iiappen to 
know, tliat she did herself great wrong by tliese habits, and 
created impressions very much the reverse of those which she 
intended to produce.—lJut it is time to escape from these jiaiiiful 
frivolities. I’he poetical life of Mrs. Hemans, during her resi¬ 
dence at Wavertree, was a blank ; and we gladly, therefore, pass 
on to views more agreeable to tliat love which wc^entertain for 
her memory. . 

In the spring of 1831, Mrs. Hemans took leave of England 
for the last time, and established her abode in Dublin. Here, in 
the society of her friends, her mind instantly regained its tone, 
and her spirit rose up once more to the full height of its moral 
stature. Indeed, her jirevious visit to the Lakes seems to have 
led the way to this better frame oi feeling, and, perhaps, as a 
consequence, to her determination (formed amid their solitudes) 
of quitting Liverpool. The step was a wise one. All the habits 
and sentiments which had chai'acterised her residence there, 
seem to liave been as completely lost sight of, from die moment 
she had left it, as if diey had never been entertained: even her 
subsequent letters to the writer of these Memoirs, though very 
kind (as her nature was), exhibit a dignity and .self-possession 
which, we ^ink, must have astonished him. It was obvious 

VOl . II.—NO. HI. T 
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that the separation was one of more than distance. Here, tod, 
by degrees, under the influences of reflection, and aniid the 
warningg of sickness, a still further “ change came o’er the spirit 
of her dream,” and her heart became solemnised, as she drew 
within the shadow of that last dwelling to which she was fast 
hastening. She had for some time formed the design of dedi¬ 
cating her muse to the service of the temple; but the resolution 
was rormed when she had no longer the opportunity of connect¬ 
ing its execution with the exercise of her fullest powers; and 
indeed, looking at the reasons to which we have adverted in the 
course of this notice, we doubt whether her powers were ever 
equal to the successful performance of such a scheme. Her 

} )oetr^ was, as we have seen, too much the result of her pecu- 
iarities of thinking and writing, to flourish in separation from 
them. 

Her “ Scenes and Hymns of Life,” published during this last 
portion of her days, and the wems collected as her poetical re¬ 
mains since her death, are, for the most part, written in this 
new tone, and devoted to this better philosophy. But their merit, 
in other respects, is far below that of her previous productions. 
Her lyric oi “ Despondency and Aspiration,” which has been 

{ )rais(^, is obscure and faulty, and her “ Sabbath Sonnet,” the 
atest music of her lyre, and her song of “ The Swan,” though 
touching as dictatixl from a death-bed, and sacred for the feelings 
amid which it must have been composed, and for the subjects witn 
which it deals, must look to those reasons alone for the interest 
with which it will long continue to be read. She exercised her 
high gift of song, for die last time (and in the service of him who 

S Lve It) on the 26tli day of April, 183d: and on the 16th day of 
e following month, passed calmly away, through the portals of 
a gentle sleep, into the shadow of the grave. 

In the course of pur remarks upon her various poems, our esti. 
mate of her genius, and our opinion of her chances with posterity, 
have, we tliink, been sufficiently expressed. She wrote too 
rapidly, and too much, and Jiw powers were impaired by the too 
long indulgence of those ^uliarities, to which we have alluded. 
But it has oeen truly saia of her, by a writer of her own sex, 
whom Mr. Chorley quotes, that “ she never degraded the poet’s 
art: if she did not as well, as, under more fortunate circumstances, 
she might have done, she never published anything that might 
not be said to make a necessary part of her poetic reputation.” 
It is hard upon her, that Mr. Chorley should have done this for 
her !—We can liave no doubt whatever that the music of her fine 
lyrics will float down the stream of time; and that her name will 
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be a familiar word on our children's lips. ^ It is by her detached 
pieces that she has the best chance of surviving,—though not by 
them alone that she deserves to survive. Her poetry ^has not, 
in other instances, taken the best forms for ^pularity : but the 
one will preserve the otlier, and the gifled will read them both. 
We only trust that her name and woncs will go down to posterity, 
uninjured by the silly records contained in Mr. Chorley's me¬ 
morials. 
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learned profession. He began, however, tx) show the mettle of his 
nature very soon, by making such progress in anatomy, as to 
become a public teacher in less than a twelvemonth; but his early 
habits still adhered to him, nor did he wholly throw them off to 
the end of his davs. The following is the account which his 
biographer gii^ of this period of his life:— 

** He was fond of company, and as he had not, like Haller, forsworn 
the use of wine on commencing his medical studies, though he found it 
necessary to do so in after life, he mixed much in the society of young 
men of his own standing, and joined in that sort of dissipation which 
men at his age, freed from restraint, are but too apt to indulge in. Here, 
as in graver matters, his ambition urged him to take the lead of his com¬ 
panions, amongst whom he went by the familiar title of' Jack Hunter.’ 
rJor was he always very nice in the choice of his associates, but some¬ 
times sought entertainment in the coai'se broad humour to be found amid 
the lower ranks of society. lie was employed by his brother to cater for 
the dissecting-room, in the course of which employment he became a 
great favourite with that, certainly not too respectable, class of persons, the 
resurrection men; and one of the amusements in which he took especial 
pleasure, was to mingle with the gods in the shilling gallery, for the 
purpose of assisting to damn the productions of unhappy authors, an 
office in which he is said to have displayed peculiar tact and vigour."— 
p. 10. 

During the summer months he attended the surgical w'ards of 
the different public hospitals, and under Professor Cheselden 
imbibed his first lessons in that science in which he was after¬ 
wards to shine as so conspicuous an ornament. Cheselden was 
not only the greatest practical surgeon which this country ever 

{ )rodnced, but he displayed a considerable taste in the fine arts; 
le was fond of poetry, and an intimate friend of Pope; he had 
also made architecture his study, and it was from his plans that 
Putney Bridge, and the former Surgeons’ Hall in the Old Bailey, 
were built. The fallowing is a characteristic anecdote of this 
great man, although such feelings, in regard to operations, are 
much more commonly experienced hy the best surgeons than is 
^nerally supposed > uud wc ourselves happen to have heard, 
uie two most Eminent surgeons of the present day declare, that 
they have rarely undertaken any great operation, without feeling, 
on the preceding night, a considerable tfegree of inquietude. 

f Cheselden's manners were exceedingly kind and gentle, and not¬ 
withstanding the extensive practice he had enjoyed, he always, before 
an operation, felt sick at tlic thought of the pain he was about to inflict; 
though during its performance his coolness and presence of mind never 
forsook him. In alluding to this feeling, Morand relates an anecdote of 
a Flinch sutgeon, who, on visiting the hospital, expressed great surprise 
at witnessing such an evidence of weakness, as he considered it, on the 
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part of so famous a surgeon. After the operation was over, the visitor 
was invited by Cbeselden to accompany him to the fencing school, whither 
he was going to see a sparring match ; but here the tables were completely 
turned, for no sooner did the contest begin, than the stranger turned pale 
at the sight, and was obliged speedily to betake himself to the open air.” 
—p. 9. 

Hunter was a great economist of time. He was above the 
artifice of attempting to heighten the opiniou of his genius by 
concealing the amount of his labour. lie laboured, and cared 
not who knew it. Four hours at night and one hour after dinner 
was the only refreshment which, for twenty years, he ever allotted 
to his body. To witness an interesting or extraordinary case he 
would take any trouble, or go almost any distance, without a 
chance of pecuniary recompense; but to the daily routine of 
practice he always returned unwillingly, and even when he had 
acquired a lucrative and extensive ousiness, he valued it only as 
affordijig him the means of pursuing his favourite studies. 'Fliis 
feeling lie would often express tp his friend Lynn, when called to 
sec a patient, by saying, as he unwillingly laid by his dissecting 
instruments,Well, Lynn, I must go an^ earn this d—d guinea, 
or I shall be sure and want it to-morrow.” 

" On his arrival in London, Mr. Thomas, in company with Mr. Nicol, 
by whom he was to be introduced, called on Hunter; they found him 
dressing. ‘ Well, young gentleman,’ said Hunter, when the first cere¬ 
monies of introduction were over, ' so you are come to town to be a 
surgeon ; and how long do you intend to stay ?’ * One year,’ was the 
reply. * Then,’said he, ‘ I’ll tell you what, that won’t do ; I’ve been here 
a great many years, and have worked hard too, and yet I don’t know the 
principles of the art.’ After some farther conversapon, Mr. Thomas was 
directed to call again in an hour, which he did, and accompanied Hunter 
to the hospital, where he said to him, after the business was over,' come 
to me to-morrow morning, young gentleman, and k will put you farther 
in the wa^ of things; cotn<' early in the morning, as soon after four as 
you can.’^ It was summer; Mr. Thomas kept the appointment, and 
found Hunter, at that early hour, busily engaged in dissecting beetles.” 
~p. 115. 

The following contains a useful hint to those parents who 
proceed on the ill-judged system of attempting to harden their 
children to the cold and variable climate of this country:— 

“ Mr. Nicol, bookseller to the king, had lost five «-hildren, and his wife 
was in the family-way for the si^h. Hunter, in passing one day. 
dropped in, and asked Mr. Nicol if he intended to kill this, as he h^ 
killed all the rest of his children. Mr. N., who was a North-country¬ 
man, had, on false principles, endeavoured to inure his children to cold , 
and rough usage, thinking that if they could not survive this they would 
never live to be reared to manhood. Not understanding such a question, 

u 2 
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therefore, he demanded of Hunter what he meant. * Why/ said Hunter, 
• do you know what is the temperature of a hen with her callow brood ? 
because, if you don't. I’ll tell you.’ He then proceeded to explain the 
necessity of warmth to young animals, and convinced Mr. Nicol of the 
propriety of changing his plan, which he did, and with complete success." 
—p. 29. . ♦ 

And on another occasion, when his funds were at a low ebb, 
the following ratlier curious dialogue occurred with the same 
gentleman:— 

“ * Pray, George, have yoju got any money in your pocket ?’ Mr. 
Nicol replied in the afTirmative. * Have you got five guineas, because if 
you have and will lend it to me, you shall go Indvcs ‘ Halves in 
what ?’ enquired his friend. ' Why halves in a magnificent tiger which 
is now dying in Castlc-slrcct.’ Mr. Nicol lent the money, and Hunter 
got the tiger.” 

After ten years* unexampled labour in the study of human 
anatomj^, he turned his attention to that of animals, with a view 
to elucidate the general principles of physiology. His health, 
however, being much impaired by the intensity of his studies. In* 
went abroad in 1760, as surgeon on the staff, and remained with 
the army three years. Upon his return, he settled in London, 
where, by pursuing his researches with unabated ardour, he at 
length attained the first station as physiologist and surgeon in 
Europe, and accumulated a museum, illustrative of the functions 
of life, such ns has had no parallel in the world. 

It may, perhaps, be necessary to mention that the “ Hunterian 
Oration” was established in 1813, by Dr. Baillie, the nephew, 
and Sir Everard Home, the brother-in-law, of Mr. Hunter, for 
the purpose of commemorating the fame of their departed friend, 
as well as of paying a passing tribute of respect to such other 
distinguished worthies ot the profession as may have contributed 
during their lives to the advancement of science. Recollecting, 
as we do, the magnificent “ Eloges Historiques *’ of Baron 
Cuvier, delivered before the Institute of France, we are far from 
thinking this practice undeserving of commendation, as holding 
out a laudable stimulus to ambition to those who are embarked 
in the pursuits of science; but we are of opinion that such com¬ 
memorations should only occur occasionally, and that great care 
should be taken that none but the most competent persons be 
selected to deliver these orations. At the College of Surgeons, 
and also at the College of Physicians, in London, the Hunterian 
and Harveiaii^ orations are delivered aunuallui by a sort of rota¬ 
tion among tlie membei’s of the council, ana hence it has hap¬ 
pened that tliese institutions have ini most cases been signal 
failures, as it requires not only talents of a higher order than can 
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be met with in the generality, but acquirements of a universal 
kind, to be able to judge with any exactness of the attainments 
of other men. The orations which we have placed at the 
head of this article are exceptions to the general rule, alike 
honourable to the dead and to the living, and evince not only a 
consummate knowledge of the ^^enius of him whose merits they 
particularly undertiike to celebrate, but a general acquaintance 
with the whole circle of literature, and particularly with those 
branches of science which are more immediately allied to 
medicine. The following sketches of two of Hunter's most able 
disciples, who contributed so much by their talents to the 
elevation of modern surgery to its present high rank, afford 
favourable specimens of the authors’ talents for delineation of 
character:— 

“ The actions, the writings, and the conversations of Mr. Hunter 
operated powerfully on a kindred genius among his own countrymen,— 
I mean Mr. Abernethy, whose bust, by the greatest living sculptor, now 
appears in this theatre for the first time. The snperiotity of intellect 
that distinguished this great teaclfer was shown in the very commence' 
ment of his career. He began to teach his profession at an age when 
others are occupied in learning it, that is, immediately on the expiration 
of his pupilage ; a circumstance which, how-ever honourable to his talents 
and acquirements, was not equally favourable to that slow process of 
mental culture, to that long course of observation and reflection so indis¬ 
pensably necessary for the solid improvement of surgery. His surgical 
and physiological essays, published at an early age, display an original 
turn of thinking, and talent for observation which have seldom been sur¬ 
passed. He may justly claim the great merit of having excited and 
exemplified, by his waitings and lectures, a more scientific investigation 
and treatment of surgical diseases. He learned from Mr. Hunter, of 
whom he was a devoted admirer, to bring the lights of physiology to bear 
on surgical practice. Hence he was one of the first in this country to 
vindicate the natural rank of surgery as a branch* of general pathology. 
He taught us to extend our views beyond the narrow limits of local 
causes and remedies; he pointed out the more general influences to which 
diseases of parts owe their origin, and hence he deduced the general 
means of treating those afiections. He saw clearly that there is only one 
kind of Pathology; that there is no distinction in .source, nature, and 
treatment, between medical and surgical diseases; and, consequently, that 
surgeons ought to study general pathology and therapeutics. On this 
account he has been regarded as an intruder on the territory of physic, 
and has been accused of wishing to make surgeons physicians. If it is 
meant to charge him with wishing that we should add to our surgical 
knowledge that of medicine, the accusation is well founded, and does 
him great honour. By thus exciting surgeons to cultivate medical 
science generally, he has, at the same time, benefited the public and 
increased the respectability of his own profession. 
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Under some roughness of exterior, as regards manner, Mr. Aber- 
nethy possessed warm feelings, a benevolent disposition, and a generous 
spirit. He freely bestowed professional and pecuniary assistance on the 
needy and deserving. He bad remarkable quickness of perception and 
reasoning, and a lively fancy. Hence he did not always make suflicient 
allowance for dulness and ignorance. He was sometimes betrayed into 
impatience, and resorted too quickly io the use of wit, of which he pos¬ 
sessed a large share. He always retained the complete command of 
this weapon, even in his angriest moods. T once saw him in a warm 
altercation with a gentleman : high words passed between them. The 
gentleman, itritated by something that fell from Mr. Abernetliy said;— 

* How, sir, do you say so ? you will be made to swallow your words.’ 

* Ah,’ said Mr. Abernelhy, with one of his knowing looks, ‘ there would 
be no use in that; they would be sure to come up again.’ A great 
many anecdotes are still current in the profession, founded on curious 
dialogues, sharp sallies, and lively rejjartces, which occurred in his con¬ 
sultation room, or in other intercourse with his patients. The authority 
of some may be dubious; but 1 can, assert that he is justly entitled to 
the credit of all the best."— Lawrence, p. 25. 

I shall endeavour” (Sir Benjamin Brodie observes) " to describe 
Sir Everard Home, such as he npi^ears to me to have been when 
I first became acquainted with him. He was a great practical sur¬ 
geon. His mind went directly to the leading points of the case 
before him, disregarding all those minor points by which minds of 
smaller capacity are perplexed and misled. Hence his views of disease 
were clear, and such as were easily communicated to his pupils; and 
his practice Wtis simple and decided, lie never shrunk from difli- 
culties; but, on the contrary, seemed to have a pleasure in meeting 
with them, and overcoming (hem; and I am satistied that to this 
one of his qualities many of his patients were indebted for their lives. 
Much valuable information is to be found in his surgical works; and his 
observations on ulcers, and those on the diseases of the prostate gland, 
may be perused with advantage by the best educated sin geons of modern 
times. He possessed the art of employing every in-tunt of his time; 
and could with perfect ease transfer his attention at once from one subject 
to another quite difierent from it. Hence it was that he was enabled, 
oltbough engaged in a large private practice, to pursue the study of com¬ 
parative anatomy to a considerable extent. His earlier papers on this 
subject, communicated to the Royal Society, are of great and acknow¬ 
ledged value; b*nt, unfortunately fur his reputation, his ambition rather 
increased than diminished, while his mental pow’ers were gradually de- 
elining under the influence of an indi/Terent state of health and increasing 
Years. In his latter days he had an overweening anxiety to appear 
before the world as a discoverer, and his friends in the Council of 
the Royal Society too rcadilv inserted, whatever he ofiTeredto them in the 
Society’s Transactions; and the result has been that many of his later 
communications are of such a nature that his best friends must now 
regret that they were ever published.”— Brodie, p. 29. 

Mr. Ottley has developed the various circumstances of Mr. 
Hunter’s life with great judgment and discrimination. His style 
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is lively and perspicuous; his narrative vigorous, and enlivened 
by the judicious introduction of anecdote; and his opinions of 
the writings and discoveries of the author always chiy'acterized 
by their justness and impartiality. It is a remarkable circum¬ 
stance that this should be tlie first adequate biography of this 
extraordinary man which has yet been given to the public. 

The orations of Mr. Lawrence and oir Benjamin Brodie are 
not unworthy of the fame of these celebrated surgeons, while 
they tend to exalt the character of Hunter to-the loftiest pinnacle 
of mme. This eminence, however, was not attained witnout the 
most unexampled perseverance. 

“ Hunter was destined to undergo a long trial of those qualities of 
passive fortitude and active perseverance, of which few situations in life 
demand a larger share than that of a young man commencing pi octice 
in the higher branches of the professions of law or medicine in London ; 
for assuredly it needs no small degree of fortitude to bear up against the 
disappointments a young man so placed must experience in finding his 
merits overlooked, whilst the world is showering wealth on many around 
him, whom he, at least, thinks far less deserving than himself. It 
requires, too, much steady perseverance constantly to keep in view the 
destined goal, resisting the allurements which have so often led men of 
superior talents to desert the arduous contest, and devote themselves to 
the pursuits of literature or of science; pursuits which, though delightful, 
can scarcely be extensively followed without the neglect of objects mora 
essential to those who seek fur fortune as well as fame from the practice 
of a profession. 

Hunter had also a great contempt for those minor tactics which 
constitute so large a portion of what 1ms been termed the art of rising in 
the world ; and they who have carefully watched the progress of met) to 
fortune, know full well how much of their success has often been due to 
the judicious management of these auxiliary means. It would be egre¬ 
gious folly to suppose that a man could ever attain to high repute as a 
surgeon in London, without possessing a large share of the essential 
requisites for the practice of his profession : but,* on the other hand, it 
requires no great penetration to perceive, that the vast difference in the 
amount of her favours vouchsafed by Fortune to her different votaries, 
must be accounted for in some other ^ay than by the amount of pro¬ 
fessional talent possessed by each. * He that is only real, had need have 
excellent great parts of virtue,’ says Bacon, * as the stone had need be 
rich that is set without foil;' and wr cannot have a better illustration of 
the truth of this observation than is afforded by Hunter’s tardy progress 
in the path to fortune, compared with the rapid strides of others, who, 
in professional attainments would be the first to acknowledge themselves 
but the humble disciples of this great master.”— Oltley, pp. 26-27. 

In reference to Mr. Hunter, the same language is held by all 
those who can be considered competent to ibrm an opinion of 
his merits; all seem to admit, that he is eminently entitled to 
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the cliaracter of a man of eenius, and tliat, like a great intel¬ 
lectual workman, he not only cleared the helds of philosophy 
and patlioJogy of those weeds which obstruct the growth of real, 
science, but that he reared in their place a system of the greatest 
strength and beauty, which has existed unimpaired amidst the 
progress of discovery. ICach year, indeed, seems only to add to the 
correctness of his conclusions, and to increase the wonder which 

the extent and accuracy of his researches are calculated to excite. 

•• 

** It has sometimes happened,” Mr. Lawrence observes, “ to men of 
superior minds, to extend their researches and views so far beyond the 
existing state of knowledge, that they may be said to live and labour for 
posterity rather than for their own time. Lord Bacon must have felt 
tins when he framed the celebrated passage in his will,—‘ My name and 
memory I leave to foreign nations, and to mine own countrymen after 
some time to be passed over.’ This was the case in some respects with 
Mr. Hunter: many of his contemporaries could not perceive the full 
extent and application of those laboui-s, which form a new era in phy¬ 
siology and surgery. Some of the common minds who were about this 
great man, could not even comprehend .why he should spend his' time in 
the dissection of animals, and in physiological experiments : they could 
not see how the researches of comparative anatomy, and the making of 
preparations, could contribute to the improvement of surgery. The 
admiration of posterity makes up, in these cases, for the indilTcrcnce and 
the sneers of contemporaries. Thus the reputation of Mr. Hunter has 
been constantly increasing since the time of his death. Indeed, the 
vigour and originality of bis genius, his comprehension and depth of 
thought, could not be appreciated until the contents of his museum were 
well understood, and until it was rendered generally useful by proper 
arrangements and good catalogues.”—p. 18. 

Sir Benjamin Brodic says— 

** I am inclined to believe that I should not at all exaggerate what we 
owe to John Hunter, if I were to assert, that, with tlie < xception of Sir 
Isaac Newton, there has been no individual, in these latter times, who 
has done so much as he has done, towards altering and elevating 
the character of the jicenliar sciences to 'Abich he devoted his attention ; 
and be it observed, that these werp not ‘.cienccs of limited extent. They 
embraced whatever belongs to the physical phenomena of life; the natural 
and healthy structure of animals, from the lowest to the highest, and die 
aberrations and changes which constitute disease.”—p. 15. 

And then referring to those scientific pursuits, for which 
Hunter was so much distinguished, lie adds— 

"Next to the moral conduct and honourable principles of its members, 
is there any thing which so eminently‘tends to raise our profession in 
the estimation of the public, as its connexion with philosophical pur¬ 
suits ? Is it not an advantage in any profession to have some object 
which may engage the attention beyond the drudgery of professional 
practice, to which the mind may turn with delight as a relaxation from 
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severer duties, to which it may retreat as a refuge in the hour of anxiety 
and disappointment ? I would ask, moreover, if there he any depart> 
ment of human knowledge more worthy of the attention ofi tne philo¬ 
sopher ? Arc there any sciences which offer to us a greater number and 
diversity of facts, calculated at once to awaken and gratily curiosity, or 
to excite, in tlie reflecting mind, feelings of a sublimer nature ? Every¬ 
where around us, in the air, in ^e waters, on the surface, and even in 
the dark deep caves in the recesses of the earth, we recognise the 
operation of that mighty principle which animates the universe. We 
trace it by the means of the microscope, where the effects which it pro¬ 
duces are imperceptible to our unassisted vision. We lose sight of it 
only at that point at w'hich the power of lenses will carry us no farther; 
and geology exhibits it to ns in the various forms which life assumed in 
those remote and mysterious ages, which were antecedent to all human 
history. A boundless field is open to our observation, and whatever 
part of it we explore, w'e discover subjects of admiration, not inferior to 
those which are presented to the astronomer when he looks into the 
starry heavens. It is in this part of the creation, more than in any 
other, that we discern the manifestations of the Creator. In the history 
aud structure of individual animals, we find marks of intelligence, 
power and benevolence, beyond what our minds can measure, while the 
uniformity of the design, which pervades the whole system, affords an 
unanswerable argument in favour of the unity of the cause in which it 
has had its origin."—p. 36. 

There is one circumstance in the life of Hunter which appears 
to us to have received less consideration from his biographers 
than it deserves, and that is the influence of his early education 
over his more mature years. That the seeds of future fame are 
generally sown much earlier than is supposed, we readily admit; 
but this is not always the case. Sometimes the very reverse 
happens, and the reaction arising from ‘neglected education, 
operates as a stimulus which overbears all obstacles. What 
would have been the consequences had Hunter pursued the 
advice of his elder brother, and entered as a fellow-commoner at 
Oxford, it is useless now to enquire; but it seems highly pro¬ 
bable that he would not have madp any eminent advances in this 
species of study, foi which his mind did not seem to be in tlic 
least qualified; bis tastes, also, were probably too*fixed to receive 
a new bias at this period of his life, while bis pride must have 
rebelled against those mortifications to which liis ignorance would 
probably have exposed him; moreover, we exceedingly doubt if 
the organization of Hunter’s mind was ever susceptible of a 
classics taste. It w'as, to bbrrow the expression of one of his 
own pupils, “ too manly for trifles—too sturdy to receive any 
inclinations but those which it yielded to demonstrative evi¬ 
dence.” 

The immediate ill effects of a neglected education were but too 
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visible in many parts of Hunter's character. The sterner virtues 
of his mind wore not mitigated by that courtesy wliich charac¬ 
terises the high-caste surgeon and physician of the present day; 
his manners were often rude, his language frequently coarse; and 
his delivery of himself, as well orally as in composition, alike 
deficient in grace and perspicuity. Mr. Locke somewhere ob¬ 
serves, that want of pei’spicuity of expression is always the effect 
of confusion of thought; but this is one of that class of dogmas, 
which, however iinti'ue, it is difficult to controvert. If w'e may 
judge of a man's thoughts by his deeds (the truest of all tests), 
Mr. Hunter’s perceptions were not less clear and accurate than 
those of Locke nimself. In his Museum, which is the standard by 
which we would try Hunter’s merits, no such defects are apparent. 


" Nature is here made to be her own expositor, and the treasures she 
has poured forth come fresh to the mind from the fountains of knowledge, 
unimpaired by passing through the imperfect medium of language, and 
unimpeachably proclaiming the genibs of him, by whose labours they 
were brought to light.” 

Lord Bacon has an observation, ' whicli accounts more satisfac¬ 
torily for Hunter’s great achievements than any other that we 
have met with. “ Whoever,” he says, “ hath anything fixed in 
his person that doth induce contempl, hath also a perpetual spur 
in himself to rescue and deliver himself from scorn. It stirreth in 
him industry” We doubt not it was some such consideration as 
this that operated as the motive to Hunter’s incredible exertions; 
for feeling, as regards the exterior graces of breeding and the 
aeeoniplisliments of literature, that he could not stand on the 
same level with men of etlucation, he resolved to revenge him¬ 
self on nature by establishing a claim of a different sort. After 
the manner of King Richard, he may be supposetl to have apos¬ 
trophised : 

" 1, that am rudely stamp’d, and want love’s majesty, 

* * since I cannot prove a lover. 


To entertain these liayr well-spoken days,- 
T am determined to prove a villain.” 


Of coui*se, we cannot be supposed to mean this in a literal sense, but 
simply that the whoh* tide of Hunter’s ambition was directed into 
one channel, in consequence of tlie usual avenues to distinction 
being closed against him. “ .Jesse Foot,” he says, “ accuses me of 
not iinderstanaing the dead languages; but I could teach him that, 
on the dead body, which he never knew in any language, dead 
or living.” Perhaps it may be accounted a fortunate circum¬ 
stance, that a great similarity of character existed betw^een Sir 
Joseph Banks and Mr. Hunter in this respect, as it served to 
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cement the friendship of diese great men, from which the latter 
reaj^d many advantages. 

We are far from wishing to appear paradoxical, and yet w^ 
cannot but refer the extraordinary dcvelopeinent of Hunter’s mind 
to the absence of that discipline which is usually required to call 
its powers forth. One of the clpef objects of study is to strengthen 
the reasoning laculty, which faculty in Hunter was of so powerful 
a cast by nature, that it scarcely needed artificial training. 
Scholastic exei'cises and irresponsible debate may sharpen mens 
wits, but it requires the real business of life to strengthen their 
judgments. Ilunter constantly appealed to observation and ex¬ 
periment in all his researches, and drew all his information from 
the undeviating dictates of nature; but whoever will consult such 
oracles must exercise his own judgment. Nature only furnishes 
the raw materials of knowledge, but leaves the office of converting 
them to any useful purpose to the industry of her votaries. 
Proceeding on the golden rhle of taking nothing upon trust. 
Hunter examined every subject for himself, scrutinized every 
fact, viewed it in every possible relation, and that with so much * 
accuracy and patience as often to discover those remote analogies 
which are the first harbingers of discovery. To his friend Jenner 
he writes as follows: “ I thank you for your experiment on the 
hedgehog; but why do you ask me a question by w’oy of solving 
it ? Why not try the experiment ? repeat all the experiments 
upon a hedgehog as soon as you receive this, and they will gim 
you. the solution "—an apt and significant commentary on Lord 
Bacon’s precept: “ Non fingendum aut excogitandum quid 
natura faciat aut ferat, sed observanduin et experiendum.” We 
are bound, however, to state, that this distrust of authority was too 
often carried to excess, and this confidence in himself too often 
verged into contemptuousness of others. These were the infirm¬ 
ities of a great mind. • 

Some have lamented,” Mr. Lawrence observes, “ Mr. Hunter’s 
deficient education, his ignorance of languages and books : I think un¬ 
reasonably. From his brother, wlio'was intimately versed in the litcr- 
atura of his profession, ancient and modern, and from other well-informed 
men, his contemporaries and fellcw-labourers, he could learn in the 
easiest way all that had been done and thought in other times and 
countries. His whole life was spent in dissection, observation, ex¬ 
periment, and reflection. How could he have been better occupied P 
So precious are the fruits of his enquiries into oil the actions and suffer¬ 
ings of organised beings, that ite should not be willing to part \rith the 
least of them for a whole load of scholastic erudition and book learoing. 

It is instructive to observe the course which Mr. Hunter pursued in 
his early studies, and which he followed throughout life with undeviating 
constancy. Without wasting time on the opinions of Icctnrerp and 
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writers, he resorted at once to nature, to the source from which the 
masters of our art have derived their knowledge, from which lecturers 
i^nd writert must draw their information, unless they should be con¬ 
tented, as loo often happens, with copying from others. Having reached 
London at the beginning of the anatomical season, he immediately 
entered the dissecting room ; and we find him, in the following spring, 
at Chelsea Hospital, with Cliesclden. He would not take his knowledge 
at second hand, but was determined to sec with his own eyes, and to 
examine everything fqr himself. He ^vas incessantly occupied with the 
great volume of nature, appealing ever to those pure- springs of know¬ 
ledge which she pours out with unsparing hand at the bidding of her 
industrious worshippers. No one could have said with greater truth, 
— * Juvat infegros acccderc fontos atque haurire.”'—p. 12. 

In common with other men who have Jichieved to themselves 
great names, or accomplished revolutions in science, Hunter pos¬ 
sessed an unwearied industry, which the iron strength of his 
physical constitution euablecf him to endure. The poet says, 
that “some men are born great, some achieve greatness, and 
some have greatness thrust upon them.” In one sense Hunter 
was born great, for he was born with a vigorous understanding; 
but in anotlier sense lie achiev(?d greatness, in so far as his un¬ 
derstanding was accompanied with those accessories of industry 
and patience, which alone lead genius on to greatness. The 
qualities of his mind were, in fact, admirably tempered for the 
investigation of abstruse trutlis depending on accurate observa¬ 
tion, and the comprehensive survey ancl comparison of facts. 
No object was too minute, none too large, for his attention. We 
are equally astonished at the minuteness of his information, and 
the extent of his view’s. His ardour was restrained, but never 
abated, by his patience. His imagination w’as disen^-sive, fertile 
in expedients, and in pointing out new tracts of eiujuiry; and yet 
it rarely misled him to any extent into the doniiiful regions of 
hypothesis. His love of truth was more than a counterpoise 
to his love of fame, while his extensive knowledge of facts was 
ever at haiul to counteract a prec ipitate tendency to general¬ 
ization. 

The extraordinary compass of Hunter’s intellect is in nothing 
more remarkably displayed than in his Museum, in which w'e see 
figured forth a conception of the utmost magnitude, embracing 
the whole organized w'orld, arranged according to their functions 
in an ascenaing series, and illustrated by apposite specimens 
from every rank of creation. Nor did his view stop here, but it 
exteniied to every deviation from the healthy structure and every 
anomaly of form; by which arrangement disease is made to be 
the interpreter of health, and the abnormal productions of 
nature the exponent of those recondite processes wnich terminate 
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in the evolution of the fcetus. We do not dwell on the perfect 
manner in which this scheme has been carried out, the diversified 
nature of the illustrations, or the minute and skilful manner in 
which they are displayed (although in these respects they have 
never been surpassed), but on the grandeur and comprehensive¬ 
ness of the scheme itself. conceive that it would not be diffi¬ 
cult for a very second-rate order of understanding to complete a 
sketch thus once given, or to modify it in some unimportant par¬ 
ticulars ; but w'e can imfigine no higher exertion of intellect tliaii 
the embodiment of such a conception in the first instance out 
of the scattered elements of science. The symmetry of the plan 
conceals from us, in fact, the vastness of the proportions, and our 
present familiarity with the subject the extent and difficulty of 
the undertaking. We should, in order to judge rightly of this, 
carry back our minds to the same period of lime, and contemplate 
physiology as it then existed; for, without doing this, we cannot 
institute a parallel between Hunter and those who have followed 
in the same track. What was said of his great prototype, I^ord 
Bacon, may, vk ith equal trufli, be affirmed of him—“ If a second 
Huntek arise, he must be ignorant of the first.” 

This happy conjunction of a comprehensive with a minute 
turn of mind—faculties so seldom found united in the same in¬ 
dividual—is the cause why Hunter’s principles liave remained 
unshaken by the advances of science, and his writings have pre¬ 
served their full value to the present period—the former for their 
comprehensiveness and soundness—the latter for the choice and 
variety of their facts. It is owing to the same cause that the 
casual hints of such minds often assume the guise of prophetic, 
or at least intuitive, anticipations of truth, and prove the pregnant 
germs of future discoveries. They are, in ’fivet, those remote and 
conjectural analogies which occur to enlarged minds in the pro¬ 
gress of reflection; which have only not been expanded into 
established principle? of science, from want of time to follow up 
die enquiry. We might adduce numerous examples of this kind, 
both from the writings and museum of Hunter, if our time anti 
space did not fail us. . 

It is probable, that Hunter w'as the first who had a full per¬ 
ception of the inaptitude of all the former methods of physiolo¬ 
gical investigation; and that to him wc must ascribe the honour 
of introducing a more philosophical method of research. Haller 
liv^d about the same period^ and in many respects is deserving of 
a comparison with Hunter; but their methods of investigation 
were totally different. In medical literature Haller had no equal. 
His capacious mind grasped, without difficulty, the whole circle of 
existing knowledge; his conclusions w'ore always those of a judi- 
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cial understanding; his reasonings were uniformly luminous, and 
his hints were invariably stamps with the character of sense; 
but his genius was not of an original turn, and he, personally, 
did not materially advance the boundaries of science; although 
his labours very much contributed to Uiis effect, by concentrating, 
with incredible research, all the knowledge of his time. 

But Hunter did not only possess a truly philosophic mind, but 
he was at the same time a great practical surgeon, wdio considered 
that there was no real (ustinction in nature between what is 
termed a principle of science and a rule of art. Under this 
latter view he has Ixjeii comp.'m*d with Pott and Desault, the 
respective leadei*s of the j»rofessioii in h'rance and Englaiul about 
this period; but the genius of the latter was altogether of an 
inferior order, and rarely went to the establishment of general 
principles. Possessing great naturjil endowments, eminent for 
their sound sense and knowledge of the resources of their art, 
and distinguished for their literary acquirements, it was to be 
expected tfiat they would reach a high station in public estima¬ 
tion ; but as tluy rarely employed physiological reasoning as the 
guide of their practice, they are not entitled to the first honours 
of the profession. Like mariners in the ancient times, they 
steered their course by direct observation of the coast, but dared 
not trust themselves, like modern navigators, to the abstract 
revelations of astronomy. 

The character of Pott is w'ell drawn by Mr. Ottley :— 

Fott w'lvs ii man of great natural talents, and of sound sense, which 
had been improved and strengthened by a good classical education, and 
by constant assiduous attention on his own part in after life. As a 
surgeon, he was llioroiiglily versed in the history of medicine in all ages, 
find knew well how to bring this knowledge to bear on the pi.'ctice of his 
profession. His correct observation enabled him to disc'ner many of 
the errors of his predecessors, and his ingenuity and judgment to correct 
them; and tlius, by the combined efforts of liL own and others’ expe¬ 
rience, he was the means of introducing many valuable improvements 
into the practical departments of surgery. He v.as not fond of employ- 
ing physiological ren.soniiig to guide his practice, but aimed rather at 
founding his treatment on immediate analogy and induction from esta¬ 
blished facts, than on broader general principles. The theoretical part 
of our profession, therefore, he did little to improve. As an operator, 
Pott was eminently, skilled; as a lecturer, clear, energetic, and fluent; 
as a writer, especially correct and elegant. In society he was agreeable, 
witty,'and abounding in anecdote, and at Uic same time kind and gentle¬ 
manly in bis manner. Though hospitable in his mode of living, he was 
prudent in regard to pecuniary matters; and though he commenced his 
profession poor, brought up a large family liberally, and left them well 
provided for at his death. 

Tbe account already given of Hunter has sufficiently shown how 
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destitute he was of tnanv of tliosc acquirements which added lustre to 
the chaiacter of Pott, ana which mainly contributed to obtain for him 
the high esteem which lie so long and so deservedly enjoyed. But in 
spite of these deficiencies, Hunter, by the force of his own genius, which 
was unquestionably of a much higher order than that of Pott, and b^ 
his unwearied industry, forced his way at length to the summit of his 
profession; and, as Dr. Beddobs observed, * when one heard that 
Hunter was at length the first surgeon in London, one felt a satisfaction 
like that which attends the distribution of poetical justice at the close 
of a well-told tale.’”—p. 112. 

It has been usual to compare Hunter with Cuvier, a comparison 
which, we are willing to admit, does liononr to both parties. 
Their minds were equally comprehensive, their zeal equally 
arden^ their industry equally unremitting, and their impartiality 
and love of truth equally conspicuous, iliey both created hew 
sciences—Hunter that of physiological surgery, Cuvier that of 
osleological geology; but as th«ir pursuits wtuv directed to differ¬ 
ent objects, it is difffcult to institute a parallelism between them. 
To the pursuits of Hunter nahiral history was a subsidiary object; 
while to the zoological researches of Cuvier physiology was 
merely an accessory. I’be oidy ground common to them both 
was comparative anatomy, in which Hunter was unquestionably 
the superior. We perfectly agree in the observation recently made 
by Sir B. Brodie, in his Hunterian oration, that the descriptive 
prolegomena attached to the Hunterian catalogues, evince a 
power of generalization not inferior to that of Cuvier, and only 
retjuire to be expanded by some accomplished writer to excel by 
many degress the T^^'om tVAnatomie X'ompar^e of that author. 
The superior method ajid brilliant oratory of Cuvier rtmdered 
his talents more resplendent than those of JMmiter, while, at the 
same time, he possessed the entire command of his own time, and 
the resources of a powerful nation. It is remarkable, however, 
tliat the toundations of his arrangement are precisely those which 
Hunter had previously adopted as those of his museum. 

Sir Benjamin Brodie observes,-^ 

The study of comparative anatomy (that term hiding intended to 
designate the anatomy of animals generally, as contradistinguished from 
the anatomy of any single species) of very ancient date. It is one of 
those many branches of science which occupied the comprehensive mind 
of Aristotle; and since the revival of the love of knowledge from the 
torpor of the dark ages, there have been always individuals who pursued 
it to a greater or less extent. Bat, up to the middle of the last century, 
these enquiries were carried on in a vague and desultory manner. A 
master mind was wanting, capable of grasping the entire subject; of 
analysing, combining, and airanging the apparently heterogeneoas and 
discordant materials of which it is composed, and of exhibiting them in 
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their mutual relations, forming one harmonious system worthy of the 
•^creator of the universe. Those who attribute the glory of having first 
accomplished these objects to Cuvier, do great injustice to our own 
countryman. The labours of John Hunter preceded those of the French 
philosopher. In Cuvier’s work on comparative anatomy, we find recorded 
an immense number and variety of facts connected with the structure of 
all kinds of animals; but we need orIv walk into the Museum of this 
College to see the facts themsclveu displayed by the hand of John 
Hunter, or under his immediate superintendence.”—p. 15. 

It wpears to us, that the most proper subject of comparison 
with Hunter is Bichat; but there w'as a marked peculiarity in 
the natural and acquired endowments of these great men, which 
may be traced in a great measure to the differences of natural 
temperament by which they were distingui'^hed. Hunter w'as 
less enthusiastic, less imaginative, than Bichat. His love of truth 
and innate caution of mind restrained those bold and rapid flights 
which distinguished the latter. He discriminated the diflerences, 
while the other marked only the resemblances of objects. His 
observation was more subtle and exact, his judgment more pene¬ 
trating and profound, and his view more extended and compre¬ 
hensive. Hunter’s mind was massive in all its proportions, and 
his grasp of facts absolutely prodigious; so that he rarely failed 
to attain truth on those subjects which he made the objects of 
his investigation. He never suftered his love of truth to be warped 
by addiction to system, nor his love of applause to betray him 
into popular and superficial views, founded on the supposed 
harmonies of nature. Bichat, on the contraiy, possessed a rapid 
and discursive mind, capable of embracing large views, and hitting 
out, with surprising facility, the conjectural analogies of things; 
his invention was wonderfully fertile, and his range of knowledge, 
apart from his professional pursuits, extensive and consideral^e. 
To these qualities he added the perfect command of a flowing and 
gracefld style, which reacted on his mind, and often suggested 
new analogies and fresh topics of argument in the progress of his 
discussion; but his language is deficient in precision,his experi¬ 
ments are carelessly conducted, his observations are inexact, and 
his judgment is often superficial;—he is too frequently carried 
away with the love of system and the desire of applause. Himter, 
from defect of style, constantly struggles for expression, and 
alwajrs appears to the least advantage. Bichat, on the contrary, 
always captivates by his manner, and places his argument in the 
best possible light. By the former^ our judgment is informed, 
but by the latter our imagination is dazzi^. The contrast, 
in short, is emphatically national —it is that of Wellington or 
Ni^leon. 

We shall conclude widi one further extract from Mr. Lawrence, 
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the eloquence of which is a fitting accompaniment to so noble ^ 
and elevating a theme:— 

** In conclusion, gentlemen, let me express to vou my conviction, that 
as a physiologist and surgeon, John Hunter has had no equal in*any age 
or country;—that he was one of those powerful minds, appearing only at 
long intervals, of which this island, small as it is, has produced so great 
a number;—that his name must be inscribed on that bright constellation 
of genius, which already beat's those of Harvey and Sydenham, of 
Bacon, Locke, and Newton ; of Shakspeare, Milton, Scott, and Byron. 
These gifted mortals, with kindred spirits, who have drawn inspiration 
from their example and works, shed over our land an intellectual glory, 
equal to its renown in arts and in arms. The bosom of every English¬ 
man glows with an emotion of conscious pride at the enumeration of 
these revered names. If, gentlemen, the time should ever come, when 
the institutions and the power of our beloved country shall have passed 
away, their memory would linger round the spots consecrated by their 
earthly labours; the land on which they trod would still be a watchword 
to the earth; it would be peopled tv'ith the glorious recollections of its 
departed sages, os the sight of Greece recalled to Uie truly noble poet, 
who yielded up his life on her classic soil, the heroes who had fallen in 
her defence. 

“ ‘ They fell (he says) devoted but undyinir; 

The very gale their names seemed sighing; 

The waters murmured of their name; 

The woods were peopled witli their fame; 

The silent pillar, lone and grey, 

Claimed kindred with their saered clay; 

Their spirit wrapp’d the dusky mountain ; 

Their memory sparkled o’er the fountain ; 

The meanest rill, the mightiest river, 

Rolled mingling with their fame for ever.’ ”—p. 38. 


Art. II .—Lectures on the Connexion between Science and 
Revealed Religion. 2 vols. 8vo. By the Reverend Nicholas 
Wiseman, D.D. Booker, London. 1836. 

“ /^N many occasions,” says an illustrious CatKolic writer of 
Germany, “ w-e must contemplate with regret, how that 
mighty England, in the eighteenth century, so brilliant and so 
powerful by the sway she exerted over tlie whole European 
mind, no longer seems to feel herself at home in the nineteenth 
century, nor to know where t« find her place in the new order 
of things.”* Indeed, the great intellectusu inferiority of England 
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in the present age, seems to be pretty generally admitted by our 
countrymen themselves. While a large portion of France has 
been courageously shaking off the degrading trammels of mate¬ 
rialism, and rising more and more into the pure regions of 
Christian philosophy,—while Germany, Catholic and Protestant, 
has been advancing with giant,strides in every department of 
knowledge,—while even Italy begins to give no unequivocal 
symptoms of a great intellectual resuscitation,—in England, we 
r^^t to say, mediocrity and frivolity are the general charac- 
tenstics of literature. In the higher regions of imagination, 
indeed, many stately trees, worthy of the best days of British 
growth, have sprung up to vindicate the ancient glory of our 
country; but in tlie more level Helds of literature, the whole 
intellectual vegetation, as if choked and dried up by the Hying 
sands of materialism, bears a languid, parched, and shrivelled 
look. That awful tempest, which marked the close of the eigh¬ 
teenth century, and which was a Scourge sent forth by an offended 
Deity, to chastise and purify a guilty world,—a tempest which, 
in France, levelled with the dusP the most sacred, valued, and 
venerable institutions, and whose ravages it will probably take 
half a century more to repair,—which, in more favoured Germany, 
(for tliat country felt only the toil of the liurricane,) while it 
destroyed some noxious abuses, left, comparatively speaking at 
least, the foundations of the social edifice unshaken ;—that tem¬ 
pest rolled harmless by the shores of Britain: and thus it came 
to pass, that not only the great and immediate evil, but the 
remoter good, which, according to die mysterious laws of Pro¬ 
vidence, results from those great catastrophes, were alike unfelt 
by our country. Hence the philosophy of the last age, among a 
no inconsiderable portion of the British public, drug on a 
wretched, lingering existence; and, in a moral souse, we have 
too often occasion te remark, that the eighteen di century is not 
yet terminated in England. That the iiioral and intellectual rege¬ 
neration of our country, however, may be accomplished without 
the terrible, and ever uncertain ordeal of a political revolution, 
is a prayer in. which every Christian and patriotic Englishman 
must concur. 


Among us, many important branches of literature, os ethno¬ 
graphy and archoL'ology, in which our continental neighbours 
have, during the last tnirty years, made such rapid advances, are 
almost totally neglected; classical philology has too often dege¬ 
nerated into a mere verbal criticism, without life or spirit; the 
muse of history, except in a few brilliant instances, has been 
compelled to give place to that of memoir-writing; the natural 
sciences have remained devoid of mutual connexion, and of all 
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deeper purpose and signification; nor can we marvel at thia 
decline of intellect, when we consider that philosophy, the qu^n 
of the sciences, has been deposed from her throne, ana lies 
trampled in the dust. And how should philosophy her^lf 
possess any fecundity, or retain any portion of her dignity, 
divorced as she has long been from a sound theology? 

The causes of this great debasement of British literature in 
our times, it is not difficult to trace. The small dem^ee of patron* 
age which, until lately, literary or scientific merit nas received at 
the hands of government, and the want of those official honours 
and emoluments, which, in other countries, foster genius, arid 
stimulate application; the inefficiency of our public Universities,* 
in despite of the undeniable improvements which they have 
undergone within the last forty years,—an inefficiency which is 
in a great degree attributable to the predominance of the tutorial 
over the professional system^ of instruction; the great cost of 
education in those establishments, by which a large portion of 
the liberal youth of England are effectually excluded from all 
participation in their advantages; the monopoly of all higher 
instruction, which, until lately, they have eimyed; the utter 
distaste of a large portion of the Protestant I)issenters, parti* 
cularly the Quakers and the Methodists, for all polite literature 
and liberal knowledge; the long oppression, which cramped the 
intellectual energies of the British Catholics; the habits of 
fashionable frivonty and enervating luxury, which pervade the 
upper classes of society, habits whi^ are so inimical to all sound 
discipline of the mind; the engrossing attention which commer¬ 
cial pursuits, and political affairs, ana political discussions, claim' 
and possess in this country; the passion for a sort of literary 
journalism, and the mania for epitomes, abridgments, and elemen¬ 
tary books of all descriptions, and on all sorts of subjects, which 
has seized this unfortunate generation; thb degrading influence 
of the philosophy of I.ocke, which has directed tne English mind 
almost exclusively to the contemplation of material objects,— 
a philosophy which is the deadly foe to all the lofty aspirings of 
fancy, and to all the de^r searchings of thought; lastly, the 
progress of religious indifference, springing, as it does, out of the 
natural development of Protestant principles, and which, while 
it undermines the foundations of domestic happiness, and public 
morality, and social order, chills the feelings, deadens the ima¬ 
gination, and contracts and debases the understanding ,*—such are 
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the main causes to which we must ascribe the present fallen 
condition of British literature and British science. And yet, in 
no country* is a strong manly sense more generally prevalent; in 
rio country is the race of wnat are called clever men more abun¬ 
dant; in no country are the political institutions so well calculated 
to call forth the exercise of talent 5 in none, during the present 
age, have all the excitements which literary genius can receive 
from a nation's military prowess and glory been more abundantly 
furnished; but, owing to the causes above assigned, these 
advantages have been in a great measure weakened and 
neutralized. 

We have been led into this course of reflections by the work 
now before us—a work wiiich, we think, is destined to form an 
era in tlie history of our literature. Ihe connexion of its author 
with this journal may seem to render some reserve necessary in 
our remarks, and to set a restraint on those terms of eulogy, 
which his production so justly merits; but wljen we consider the 
distance at which he is now removed from us, we trust we shall 
be excused, if we give some scope to our natural feelings of 
admiration. Dr. Wiseman has been for several years known in 
this country, and more particularly on the Continent, as a most 
able Hebrew and "Syriac scholar, and as a learned, acute, and 
sagacious Biblical critic. But he was yet to give proof of all 
those higher qualities—of that brilliancy of fancy, originality of 
thought, and power of eloquence, united to the most fervent piety 
and the most amiable amenity of disposition, which, while they 
have endeared him to the British Catholics, have raised him to 
the first rank in the literature of his country. 

It was in the healthful and bracing pursuits of philology and 
divinity, that tlie youthful mind of our author was long trained 
and eprcised. Divinity, considered in itself, apart from 
the arid forms in which it is too often communicated, is cer¬ 
tainly, by the importance and elevation of its matter, and by the 
many sciences subsidiary to it, a study more than any other 
pdculated to ennoble tlie hear^ exalt the fancy, and expand and 
invigorate the understanding. Philology, loo, though an inferior, 
IS a most excellent discipline of the mind; for not only is it the 
invaluable key to vast stores of knowledge, but, in a pre-eminent 
d^ree, it strengthens the memory, calls forth critical acumen, 
and, by requiring and stimulating assiduous application, renders 
every other study afterwards comparatively easy. 

In the work before us, the impress of these two studies is very 
manifest. If theology has at once consecrated and directed our 
author’s researches, at once proposed the term, and marked tlie 
limits, of his enquiries; philolo^, in her turn, has furnished him, 
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in a great many instances at least, with means and appliances for 
the prosecution of his task. The object of the present work is to 
prove that in science, as in every other department* of human 
activity, the controul of an all-wise and all-loving Providence is 
visible; that out of evil He often causeth good to come; that all 
the efforts of perverse men to belie the word of His revelation, 
conduce only to His greater glory—the consolation of the just, 
and tlie humiliation of the wicked; that in the works of God 
tliere is no contradiction, nor even real discrepancy: that a per¬ 
fect unity, a sublime harmony, pervades all nis manifestations, 
whether as declared by external nature, or by the inward con¬ 
science, or as deposited in the word of his f|)^ial revelation; that 
although the faith of God’s righteous servants is often tried and 
tempted by the shadowy doubts which an ajiparently hostile 
science casts on his revelation; yet in his own good season, the 
Almighty causeth those doubts to be dispelled by the light of 
investigation; in fine, that experience teaciies that every science, 
the more it is investigated, .and, according to the nature and 
degree of affinity which it bears to religion, increases and con¬ 
firms the evidences of divine revelation; and that thus the old 
adage of Bacon,—“A little knowledge leads men away from 
Christianity, but a great deal brings them back to it,” is signally 
confirmed by the voice of history, and the testimony of individual 
experience. 

To say that a theme so noble, yet so arduous, has been worthily 
executed by our author, is to pronounce the highest eulogium on 
his work. The first characteristic of his book is, tlie admirable 
method with which, out of elements the most opposite, and even 
tlie most heterogeneous, he has produced an harmonious whole, 
and moulded subjects the most various, an'd even the most dissi¬ 
milar, into one connected work. Thus |)hilology, physiology, 
geology, chronology and early history, archaeology and biblical 
criticism, successive!}' come under review; yet so masterly is the 
author’s talent of transition, that we pass from one subject to the 
other without scarcely perceiving Ihe change; and while each of 
those sciences is made to adduce its testimony in* illustration and 
confirmation of the truth of Holy Writ, the collective evidence of 
the whole, by the skilful arrangement of the parts, acquires 
additional force. The next quality of this work is, the vast and 
various learning which the author has brought to bear upon the 
subjects he treats—a learning always full, but never exujjer^t, 
and pervaded throughout by a spirit of the soundest criticism. 
Indeed the research which Dr. Wiseman has here displayed, is 
above all praise: the time, labour, and expense which the compo¬ 
sition of such a book must have cost the writer, few will be’ able 
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to appreciate. In truth, from the extensive acquaintance here 
evinced w(th the living literature of the Continent, especially of 
Germany; from the treauent citation of writings almost inacces- 
lible to the English scholar, such as foreign periodicals, detached 
essa^, and transactions of foreign learned societies, we make 
bold to affirm that none but an Englishman, long resident on the 
Continent, could have been the aumor of this production. The 
last and higher characteristics of the work before us, are a saga> 
city of jut^ment, and an honesty of purpose, which no love of 
theo^, however specious, not even the more laudable zeal for 
religion, can ever shake or suborn—a power of philosophic gene¬ 
ralization, unhappily so rare in our countrv, and which can 
impart an interest to the most trifling, and a dignity to the most 
important, subjects; in fine, a style free, bold, and manly, and 
which rises at times to a lofty eloquence. 

But it is now time to lay before our readers an analysis of the 
present work, interweaving in it, from time to time, our own 
observations. We shall also extract such passages as furnish 
fiivuurablc specimens of the author’s research, mode of reasoning, 
and style. 

He opens his subject in the following dignified manner: — 

"Were it given unto us to contemplate God’s works in the visible and 
in the moral world, not as we now sec them, in shreds and little frag¬ 
ments, but as woven togetlier into the great web of universal harmony; 
could our minds take in each part thereof with its general and particular 
connexions, relations, and appliances, them can be no doubt but religion, 
as established by Him, would appeal* to enter, and fit so completely and 
so necessarily into the general plan, as that all would be unravelled and 
destroyed, if by any means it, should be withdrawn. And such a view of 
its interweaving with the whole economy and fabric of nature, would 
doubtless be the highest order of evidence which could b>: given us of its 
truth. But this is the west difference between naturo’s and man’s opera¬ 
tion, that she fasbioneth and moulds all the parts of her works at once, 
while he can apply himself only to the elaboration of one single part at a 
and hence it comes, that in all our researches, the successive and 
pitvflal attention a'hich we are obliged to give to separate evidences or 
mwoft, doth greatly weaken their collective force. For, as the illustrious 
HiOOn hath well remarked, the harmony of the sciences, that is, when 
Jizll part supports the other, is, and ought to he, the true and brief way 

confutation and suppression of all the smaller sort of objections; but 
Qn.thc other hand, if you draw out every axiom, like the sticks of a 
fitfligotf one by one, you may easily qivurrel wi^ them, and bend and 
break them at your pleasure.* 

** To the difficulties thus thrown in our way by the limitation of our 
fiu^ttlties, prejudices of venei'able standing have added much. For ages it 


* Bacon, De Augm. Scient 1. vii. p. 380. 
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has been considered by many useless and almost pTofbne to attempt an^ 
marriage betvreen theology and the other sciences. Some men in their 
writings, and man^ in their discourse, go so far as to suppose that they 
may enjoy a dualism of opinions, holding one set which thcv believe as 
Christians, and another whereof they are convinced as philosophers. 
Such a one will say that he believes the Scriptures, and all that they 
contain; but will yet uphold some 'system of chronology or history, which 
can nowise be reconciled therewith. One does not see how it is possible 
to make accordance between the Mosaic creation and Cuvier’s discoveries; 
another thinks the history of tlie dispersion incompatible with the number 
of dissimilar languages now existing; a third considers it extremely 
diflicii]t to explain the origin of all mankind from one common parentage. 
So far therefore from considering religion, or its science, theology, as en¬ 
titled to sisterhood with the other sciences, it is supposed to move on a 
distinct plane, and preserve a perpetual parallelism with them, which 
prevents them all from clashing, as it deprives them of mutual support. 
Hence, too, it is no wonder that theology should be always considered a 
study purely professional, and d^oid of general interest; and that it 
should be deemed impossible to invest its researches with those varied 
charms that attract us to other scientific enquiries. 

Reflections such as these have led me to the attempt whereupon I enter 
to-day,—the attempt that is to bring theology somehow into the circle of 
the other sciences, by showing how oeautifully it is illustrated, supported, 
and adorned by them all; to prove how justly the philosopher should 
bow to her decisions, with the assurance that his researches will only 
confirm them; to demonstrate the convergence of truths revealed with 
truths discovered; and, however imperfectly, to present you with some 
such picture as Homer hath described upon his hero’s shield, of things 
and movements heavenly, that appertain unto a higher sphere, hemmed 
round and embellished by the representation of euthlier and homelier 
pursuits. 

My purpose, therefore, in the course of lectures to which 1 have 
invited you, is to show the correspondence between the proves of 
science and the devclopemcnt of the Christian evidences; and before 
proceeding farther, I must be allowed to explain the terms and limits of 
my enquiries. By the simple statement of my theme, it will be seen 
that I uo not intend to enter upon the well-occupied field of natural 
theology^ or to apply the progress ftf science to the increasing proof 
thereby gained of a wise all-ruling Providence. It is of revealed religioa 
alone that I mean to treat; of the evidences which Christianity baa 
received in its numberless connexions with the order of nature, or the 
course of human events. And when 1 nse the word evidences, I must 
be undcretood in a very wide and general signification. I consider that 
whatever tends to prove the truth of any narrative in the saci^ volume, 
especially if that narrative, to Iherely human eyes, appears improbable, 
or irreconcilable with other facts, tends also essentially to increase the 
sum of evidence which Christianity possesses, resting, as it euentially 
does, upon the authenticity of that book. Any discoveiy, for insianee, 
that a trifling date, till lately inexplicable, is quite correct, besides the 
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satisfaction it gives upon an individual point, has a far greater moral 
weight in the assurance it affords of security in other matters; and hence 
a long resonrch, which will lead to a discovery of apparently mean im¬ 
portance, must be measured according to this general influence, rather 
than by its immediate results.”—vol. i. p. 3-7. 

We have not hesitated to lav, this long extract before our 
readers, as it furnishes them with a key to the whole purport of 
these volumes. 

The first two lectures are devoted to Ethnography, or com¬ 
parative philology,—a field of literature little explored or cul¬ 
tivated in this country, but abounding with matter of the highest 
interest for the philosopher and the historian. This science has 
only within the last thirty years attained to any degree of con¬ 
sistence—it has been hituerto without an historian; and there¬ 
fore the materials out of which our author has drawn his very 
interesting account of the rise and progress of this study lay scat¬ 
tered and far apart. In no portion”of his work has Dr. Wiseman, 
we think, displayed a more praiseworthy sagacity, and a more 
perseverant spirit of research. After speaking of the opposite 
theories proposed by Christian and infidel philologists and piiilo- 
sophers respecting the origin of language, he gives the following 
interesting sketch of the infancy of philological pui'suits:— 

** The history of the comparative study of languages presents the same 
features in the moral sciences, which chemistry does among physical pur¬ 
suits. While the latter was engaged in a fruitless chase of the philo¬ 
sophers stone, or a remedy for every disease, tlie linguists were occupied 
iu the equally fruitless search after the primary language. In the course 
of both enquiries, many important and unexpected discoveries were 
doubtless made : but it was not till a principle oi analytical investigation 
was introduced in both, that the real nature of their objects was ascer¬ 
tained, and results obtained far more valuable dian had first caused and 
encouraged so much toilsome application. 

The desire of verityftig the Mosaic history, or the ambition of know¬ 
ing the language first communicated by divine inspiration, was the 
motive or impulse of the old linguists' rhirneiical research. For it was 
aigued, if it can only he shown that there exists some languaga, which 
contains, as it were, the germ of all the rest, and forms a centre whence 
all others visibly diverge, tlien the confusion of Babel receives a striking 
confirmation; for that language must have been once Uie common speech 
of mankind. 

** But here such a host of rivals entered the lists, and their conflicting 
pretensions were advanced with such assurance, or such plausibility, as 
rendered a satisfactory decision perfectly beyond hope. 

“ The Celtic langua^ found a zealous patron in the learned Pezron :* 
the claims of the Chinese were warmly advocated by Webb, and by 


* *'Antiquit£ de la nation et de la langae des Celtes.’’ Par. 1704. 
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several other writers.* Even in our own times—for the race of such 
visionaries is not yet extinct—Don Pedro de Astarloa, Don Thomas de 
Sorreguieta, and the Abbe d'lharce-Bidassouet-d'Aroztegui, have taken 
the field as champions of the Biscayan, with equal success as in formw 
times: tlie very erudite and unwieldly Goropius Becanus, brought up his 
native Low Dutch as the language oi the terrestrial Paradise.f 

" Notwithstanding these ambitious pretensions, the Semitic lan^a^s 
as they are called, that is, the languages of Western Asia, seemed to he 
the favoured claimants; but, alas! even here there was rivalry among 
the sisters. The Abyssinians boasted their language to be the mother 
stock, from which even Hebrew had sprung; a host of Syriac authors 
traced tlie lineal descent of their speech through Hebcr, from Noah and 
Adam : but Hebrew w'as the pretender that collected the most numerous 
suffrages in its favour. From the antiquities of Josephus, and the Tar- 
gums or Chaldee Paraphrases of Onkelos, and of Jerusalem, down to 
Anton in 1800, Christians and Jews considered its pretensions os almost 
definitively decided ; and names of the highest rank in literature, Lipsius, 
Scaligcr, Bochart, and Vossius, have trusted the truth of many of their 
theories to the certainty of this opinion. 

“ The learned and judicious Molitor, however, who has brought an 
immense store of Rabbinical literature to bear upon the demonstration of 
the Catholic religion, which he has embraced, acknowledges that the 
Jewish tradition, which makes Hebrew the language of the first Pa¬ 
triarchs, and even of Adam, is, in its literal sense, inadmissible; though, 
he adds, very judiciously, it is sufficient to acknowledge the inspiration of 
Uie Bible, for us to be obliged to confess that the language in which it is 
written is a faithful, though earthly image of the speech of Pai'adise; 
even as fallen man preserves some traces of his original greatness.”|—vol. i. 
pp. 14-17, 

Our author remarks two defects in the method pursued by 
these early philoloeers. The first is, that they sought evei^where 
for a filiation of languages, and never seemed to imagine the 
possibility of tlie parallel descent of tongues from a common 
stock. This defect arose, we tliink, partly from the confined 
circle of their phflological attainments, and partly from tlie im¬ 
patience natural to men who, possess^ witn one idea, that of 
discovering the primitive language; grasped at any verbal ana¬ 
logy,. however remote, which chance might throw in their way. 
The second defect of these linguists, as pointed out by our 
author, was the total neglect of comparative, and die exclusive 
attention given to derivative, etymolog}'. Of' this practice he 

f ives an amusing example:—“ Jennings,” says he, “ in his 
ewish Antiquities, derives t\je Greek atrvXuy, asylum, froni the 

• “ Essay on the probability that the Language of China is the Primitive Lan¬ 
guage.” London, 1669. Ibe Antiquity of China; or an Historical Essay endea¬ 
vouring a probability that the language of China is the primitive Language.*' Ib.l678. 
t ** Originea Antwerpianas.*' Antv. 1669, p. 634. 
t *' Fbilosophie der Geschichte, oder iiber die l^raditiun.” 
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Hebrew word eal^, an oak or grove, in spite of the simple 
etymology given it by the ancients, o, privatimm, and orwXow, 
forming fogether the signification of inmolahleJ' 

But independently of these dieorists, tlusre was a class of men 
whose unpretend^glabours were then layii^ the sure foundations 
for the tuture success of this science. These were die early 
travellers, who sometimes inserted in their works short vocabu¬ 
laries of the nations they visited; and still more the missionaries, 
who often published dictionaries and grammars of the various 
dialects spoken by the barbarous or savage tribes in whose con¬ 
version they were engaged. These works inspired some men 
with the idea of publishing collections of the Lord’s Prayer, not 
only in all the polite languages of the ancient and modern world, 
but in all the barbarous ancl savage dialects, which the labours of 
these travellers and missionaries had brought under iheir notice. 
One of the earliest, and the most‘Important of these compilations, 
was that made by Gesuer in the year and entitled Mithri- 
dates: but this and subsequent collections wefe eclipsed by the 
more extensive series of the “ Our Fathers,” published at Amster¬ 
dam, by Wilkins and Chamberlayne, in the year 1715. 

This date brings us to a period, when, thanks to the sagacity 
of the immortal Leibnitz, the study of languages was raised to the 
rank of a science. After an eloquent einogiuin on the services 
rendered by this profound and comprehensive intellect to many 
and various departments of learning, our author observes, “ that so 
far as the mere comparison of words can go, Leibnitz must be ad¬ 
mitted to have proposed the first sound principles; nay, there is 
hardly an analogy announced by the followers of that comparative 
S 3 r 8 tem in modern times, which he has not somewhere anticipated; 
several of his hopes have been fulfilled, many of his coniectures 
verified.”* 

In the course of the eighteenth century, the materials for this 
interesting science were greatly increased. The Empress Cathe¬ 
rine II planned and conducted herself a work on comparative’ 
j^lology. In Italy, the valuable researches of the laborious 
Jesuit Hervas uddea vastly to the store of known vocabularies. 
In France, the more brilliant labours of Ae Persian scholar 

* fn the present advanced state of comparative philology, it is pleasing to see how 
olesrly this great genius foretold, more tiian one hundred and thirty years ago, the im> 
pQitant resalta which our age has obtained from that science. “ Je trouve,” says he, 

** qne lien ne sert davantage k jnger des coitnexiona des peuples que les langues. 
Par exemple, la langue des Abyssins nous fait connaitre qu’ils sent une coTonie 
d*Arabes.*‘—Lettre ,aa P. Veijus. Leibnitzii Opera, t. vi. p. 227, ** Quam nihil 
mqloram ad antiow populonun origipes indagan^ lucem prsebeat, quam cdlaiio Un- 
Sec.—Oeaiderato circa linguas po^ulorum. ib. p. 228. Lacroze and Re« 
laiid, observes Dr. Wiseman, take the same view of this study. 
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Anquidl du Perron,' and of die great Chinese scholars, . De 
Guignes, and afterwards Deshauteraves, rendered nearly m much 
service to philological as to historical science; while the establish¬ 
ment of tne British Asiatic Society at Calcutta in 1784, forms 
an era in the history of philology, and is cert^nly one of the 
events that has exercised the most marked influence, not only on 
the linguistic, but on the archteological, mythologic, and philo^ 
sophicai labours of the nineteenth century. It is just, however, 
to observe that the labours of this learned society liad been in some 
degree anticipated by the worthy ecclesiastic. Father Paulinus, a 
Sancto Bartholomeco, who, under the auspices of the Roman Pro¬ 
paganda, “ published a series of works on Sanskrit Grammar, 
and on the history and religion of the Hindoos;” and whose 
seridces to Indian literature have, in our times, been duly appre-‘ 
dated by the illustrious orientalist, Abel-IlumusaL* But the 
work to which, more than to any other yet named, ethnographic 
science has been m^ebted, aqd which indeed has, in our times, 
shaped the course sf philological study, is the splendid work 
published in 1806 by Adelung, and entitled Mithridates. This 
work was ably continued by Dr. Vater, and the younger Adelung, 
and in its complete form embraces the languages of Asia, Europe, 
America, and Africa, not classified according to alphabetical 
order, but grouped according to families. 

Having thus, after our author, brought down the history of 
comparative plulology to the commencement of the present cen¬ 
tury, it is time to examine the present state of the science, and to 
consider (what indeed is the principal object of these enquiries) 
the illustrations and evidences which it furnishes of the truth of 
the Scripture narrative. The interest and importance of the 
subject, as well as the ability with which it is treated, will, 
we trust, be a sufficient apology for the length of the following 
citation* 

** You have seen then how, at the close of the last century, the num¬ 
berless languages gradually discovered ^eemed to render the probability 
of mankind having origiindly possessed a common tongue, much smaller 
than before; while the dissolution of certain admitted* connexions and 
analogies among those previously known, seemed to deny all proof from 
comparative analogy, of their having separated from a common stock. 
Every new discovery only served to increase this perplexity; and our 
science must at that time nave presented to a relimous observer, the ap¬ 
pearance of a study daily receding from sound doctrine, and giving 
encouragement to rash speculadons and dangerous conjecture. But even 
at that period, a ray of light was penetrating into the chaos of materials 
thrown together by collectors, and the first great step towards a new 

# 


• See his “ Nouveaux Melanges Asiatigues,” t. ii. p. 305. 
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omnization, was even then taken by the division of those materials into 
dlRinct homogeneous masses; into continents, as it were, and oceans; the 
stable and circumscribed, and the moveable and varying elements, whereof 
this science is now composed. 

"The affinities which formerly had been but vaguely seen between 
languages separated in their origin by history and geography, began now 
to appear definite and certain. It was now found that new and most 
important connexions existed among languages, so as to combine in lar^ 
provinces or gi'oups, the idioms of nations whom no other research would 
nave shown to be mutually related. It was found that the Teutonic 
dialects received considerable light from the language of Persia, that 
Latin had remarkable points of contact with Russian and the other Slavo¬ 
nian idioms, and that the theory of the Greek verbs in /n, could not well 
be understood without recourse to their parallels in Sanskrit or Indian 
grammar. In short, it was clearly demonstrated that one speech, essen¬ 
tially so called, pervaded a considerable portion of Europe and Asia, and, 
stretching across in a broad sweep from Ceylon to Iceland, united in a 
bond of union nations professing tlte most irreconcilable religions, pos¬ 
sessing the most dissimilar institutions, and bearing but a slight resem¬ 
blance in physiognomy and colour. 'The language, or rather family of 
languages, 1 have thus lightly sketched, has received the name of Indo- 
Germanic, or Indo-European. As this group is necessarily to us the 
most interesting, and has received the most cultivation, I will describe it 
more at length, confining myself to a few passing observations upon other 
families. But in tracing the history of this one, you will be fully enabled 
to see how eveiy new investigation tends still farther to correct the dan¬ 
gerous tendencies of the earlier periods of our science. 

" Th'e great members of this family are the Sanskrit, or ancient and 
sacred language of India; the Persian, ancient and modem, formerly 
considered a Tartar dialect; Teutonic, with its various dialects, Slavonian, 
Greek, and Latin, accompanied by its numerous derivatives. To these, 
as we shall later see, must now be added the Celtic dialects, the enume¬ 
ration I have made being intended to embrace only the languages early 
admitted into this species of confederation. By casting your eyes over 
the ethnogi'aphic map*which I present you,* you will at once see the 
territory thus occupied; that is, the whole of Europe, excepting only the 
small tracts held by the Biscayan and by the Finnish family, which 
includes Hungarian; thence it I'xtends over a great part of Southern 
Asia, here and there interrupted by insulated groups. It were tedious, 
indeed, to enumerate the writers who have proved the affinity between the 
languages I have named, or between two or more members thereof: it 
trill be sufficient for our purpose, if I explain rather the methods they 
have pursued, and the results they have obtained. 

" ^e first and most obvious mode of proceeding, and the one which 
first led to these interesting conclusions; was that of which I have often 
spoken,—the comparison of words in these different languages. Many 


. * A valuable Map, tracing file different families of language, is prefixed to vol. i. 
of the Lectures. 
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works have presented <^mparative tables to a very great extent: that of 
Colonel Vans Kennedy comprises nine hundred words common to Sxi- 
skrit and other languages.* The words found tlius to resemble one 
another in different idioms are by no means such as could have been 
communicated by subsequent intercourse; but express the first and sim¬ 
plest elements of language,—primary ideas such as must have existed from 
the beginning, and scarcely ever ch&nge their denominations. Not to 
cite the numerals, which would require many accompanying observations, 
while I pronounce the following words,— pader, mader, sunv^ dokkter, 
hrader, mand, vidhava, or juvan, you might easily suppose that I was 
repeating words from some European language, yet every one of these 
terms is either Sanskrit or Persian. Again, to chuse another class of 
simple words, in such words as asihi (Gr. dorovi'), a bone; denfa, a 
tooth, eyumen, the eye, in Zend ; hrouwa (Ger. braue), eye-brow'; nasa, 
the nose; liby a lip; karu (Gr. xtip), a hand; genu, the knee : ped, the 
foot; hrti, the heart; jeenr, the liver: or again, stara, a star; yela, 
cold; aghni (Lat. ignis), fire ; dhara (terra), the earth; arrivi, a river; 
nau (Gr. vavs), a ship; gkau, a cow; sarpam, a serpent; you might 
easily fancy that you heard dialects of languages much nearer home; and 
yet .they all belong to the Asiatic languages I have already mentioned. 
So far indeed may this comparison be carried, that fanciful etymologists 
like Von Hammer, will derive such pure English words as bed-room, 
from the Persian. 

But this verbal coincidence would have proved by no means satis¬ 
factory to a large body of philologers, had it not in due course been fol¬ 
lowed by a still more important conformity in the grammatical structure of 
these languages. Bopp, in 1816 , was the first to examine this subject with 
any degree of accuracy ; and by ^ minute and sagacious analysis of the 
Sanskrit verb, compared with the conjugational system of the other mem¬ 
bers of this family, left no farther doubt of their intimate and ])rimitive 
affinity; since which time he has pushed his researches much farther, and 
commenced the publication of a more extensive worjc.f 

By the analysis of the Sanskrit pronouns, the elements of those 
existing in all the other languages are cleared of their anomalies;' the 
verb simstantive, which in Latin is composed of fragments referable to 
two distinct roots, bei'e finds both existing in regular form: the Greek 
conjugations, with all their complicated machinery of middle voice, aug¬ 
ments, and reduplications, are here found and illustrated in a variety of 
ways, which a few years ago would have appeared chimerical. Even our 
own language may sometimes receive lignt from the study of distant 
members of our family; Where, for instance, are we to seek the root of 
our comparative belter P Certainly not in its positive good, nor in the 
Teutonic dialects, in which the same anomaly exists. But in the Persian 
we have precisely tlie same comparative hekter, with exactly the same 
signification regularly formed froimits positive beh, good, just as we have 

* “ Researches into the origin and affinity of the principal languages of Asia and 
Europe.” London, 1828. The tables are to be found at the end of the work. 

f “ Vergleichende Grammatikdes Sanskrit, Zend, Griechischen, Laleinischen, Lit- 
taulschen, Gothisch. und Beutschen.” Berlin, 1833. 
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in the same language hadtett worse, from its positi^re had!* —^rol. i. pp. 
39 ^ 4 . 

The Indo-European family of languages, already so extensive, 
receives with every new advance oi our science, new and im- 

ortant accessions. * Thus the A rmenian, which Frederick Schlegel 
. ... . . !• . » ' ' 11 
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Afghan, also, this scholar has shown to be entitled to die same 
right of incorporation.f But the last and most considerable 
addition to this family, is that of die Celtic languages, with their 
numerous dialects. Tliis truth has been fully established by an 
English scholar, who by the learning, industry, and spint of 
critical enaiiiry which he has brought into ethnogr^hic science, 
forms a noble exception from the present race of British philo- 
logers.}: The Celtic is shown to confer much benefit on the 
family into which it has been admitted, many parts of its struc¬ 
ture explaining what was obscure in the organization of the 
kindred languages. , 

Thus much for the Indo-European languages. The close 
relationship between all the members of the Semitic race—the 
Hebrew, Syro-Chaldaic, Arabic, and Ghcez or Abyssinian 
tongues, is passed over by our author, as a truth universally 
admitted. Turning to languages less known, and which have 
hitherto undergone litde philological investigation, he shows 
from the testimony of Dr. Leyden, Mr. Crawfurd, and Mr. 
Marsden, that one uniform structure pervades all the languages 
spoken throughout die Indian Archipelago; and to these he has 
assigned die generic name of Polynesian. He seems also per¬ 
suaded that between this extensive family and thf Transgangetic 
race of tongues, close ties of affinity subsist, lliiis do we see 
that every farther research tends to dimirisii die number of 
independent languages. This portion of the enquiry we shall 
close in the author*s own words. 

** While the Indo-European faniily (says he) is thus gradually more 
rounded as well as increased in its territorial limits, and the number of 
’'its members daily increases, other languages, the connexions whereof 
were not formerly known, have been found allied to others separated by 
considerable tracts of country, so nearly as to form with them a common 
family. 1 wdll content myself with one instance in Europe. Towards 
the mose of the last century, Sainovic, followed by Gyarmathi, proved 
that Hungarian, which lies like an island surrounded by Indo-European 
languages, belongs essentially to the*Finnish or Uralian family, which 


• Asia PolyglotU,p. 89. f Ibid, p. 61. 

X See Dr. Prichard, «* On the Eastern origin of the Celtic Nations.’* Oxford, 1831. 
This work has received a high eulogium from Dr. Wiseman. 
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stKtobeg downwfi^s, as it were, through the EsthonUn and livonian, to 
join it.* In Africa, too, the dialects whereof have been compaxatively 
but little studied, every new research displays connexions between tribes 
extended over vast tracks, and often separated by intermediate nations; 
in the north, between the languages spoken by the Berbers and Tuariks, 
from the Canaries to the Oasis of Siwa; in central Africa, between the 
directs of the Felatahs and FoulaSfwho occupy nearly the whole interior; 
in the south, among the tribes across the whole continent from CofTraria 
and Mozambique to the Atlantic Ocean.”—^pp. 61-3. 

Dr. Wiseman closes the first lecture with one of those magni¬ 
ficent perorations, which so often conclude his discourses. 

We are at a loss which most to admire—^e lofty refiections» 
the dignified eloquence, or the beautiful piety which pervades 
the passage. We regret that our limits will not permit us to 
cite it. 

Having proved that all languages may be divided into certain 
great families, our author proceeds to examine whether any and 
what relation can be found between these difterent families. But 
before entering on this investigation, he deems it necessary to 

f ive an account of tlie present state of philological science in 
Europe. 

** The principal ethnographers of modem times,” says he, " may be 
divided into two classes; one whereof seeks the affinity of languages in 
their words, the other in their grammar; their methods may be respect¬ 
ively called, lexical and grammatical comparison. The chief supporters 
of the fimt method arc principally to be found in France, England, and 
Russia: such as Klaproth, Bolbi, Abel-Remusat, Whiter, Vans Kennedy, 
Gaulianoffi, the younger Adelung, and Merian. In Germany, Von 
Hammer, and perhaps Frederick Schlcgel,f might be considered as of 
the same school. The principle followed by these writem may perhaps 
be summed up in the observation made somewhere by Klaproth, that 
* words arc the stuff or matter of language, and grammar its fashioning 
or form.’. .. The other class is confined in a grei^ measure to Germany, 
and reckons A. W. von Schlegel, and the lamented Baron W. von 
Humboldt, among its most distinguished chiefs.”—vol. i. p. 71. 

If the first class of ethuographeiis has too often perplexed or 
disfigured the science by fancifiu etymologies, the Jlatter, notwith¬ 
standing its pretensions to superior circumspection, has sometimes 
fallen into similar excesses; and wiicn the illustrious A. W. von 
Schlegel asserts that the common use of a privativum proves 
more for the affinity of Greek and Sanscrit, than some hundreds 
of words,” this is one of those exaggerations into which a man 
may be hurried from a dislike of an opposite extreme. Here 

* See the Ethnographic Map prefixed to vol. Ist. 
f Frederick Schlegel, we think, combined the two aystema. 
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follows a most ingenious and interesting disquisition to prove 
that language is not susceptible of internal developement—that 
grammatical forms are as perfect, and even still more perfect in 
the earlier, than in the later stages of language; that the lexicon 
and the grammar of tongues, under ordinary circumstances and 
in essential matters, never vary. Extraordinary examples are, 
however, adduced by our author, where either by the effect of 
conquest, or of commerce, or by the pressure of peculiar circum¬ 
stances, a nation has adopted the grammatical structure of a 
foVeign language, and yet retained its own vernacular idiom. 
Thus it is observed, “ the Anglo-Saxon lost its grammar by the 
Norman conquest, and the Itmian sprang out of the Latin, more 
by the adoption of a new grammaticm system, than by any 
change in words.” 

Dr. Wiseman, who we believe is the first writer that has traced 
tlie history of comparative philology, brings down his account to 
the latest advance which the science has made, and by which we 
happily discover the secret connexion between some families of 
tongues, hitherto thought to be insulated. At this point of his 
investigations he has availed himself of the inedited labours of 
Dr. Lepsius, for which he was indebted to tlie kindness of the 
learned Chevalier Bunsen, the Prussian Envoy at Rome. Dr. 
Lepsius, of Berlin, published in 1834, a work entitled, “ Pala- 
ography as a means of enquiry into languages, exemplified in 
the Sanscrit,”* and which our author declares to be full of the 
most curious and original researches. By means of this new 
element Lepsius has established several very ingenious and 
striking resemblances between Sanscrit and Hebrew, so as to 
leaxe no doubt, according to his own expression, of the existence 
of a common, though undeveloped germ in both. 

Encouraged by the success of this his lirst undertaking, 
Lepsius has betaken himself to the study of the Coptic, which 
has hitherto been deemed an isolart'd tongue, in order to discover 
a connexion between it and other lanfmages. In the prosecution 
of this- undertaking, he has*been aided by the liberality of the 
Prussian government; and Dr. Wiseman has given to the public 
the interesting letters on the progress of his philologit^ re¬ 
searches, addressed by Lepsius to the Chevalier Bunsen. We 
regret that want of space will not permit us to lay before our 
readers these highly instructive documents, and we can do no 
more than state the general result of this able scholar’s investi¬ 
gations. He has in tlie first place *established the identity, in all 

* “ Palaogrsphie ala Mittel fur die Sprachforschung zunachst am Sanskrit nacli- 
gemesen.” Berlin, 1834. 
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essential points, between tlie G)ptic and the old Eg^^tian. 
Secondly, he has proved the dose affinity between the Coptic and 
the Semitic pronouns; and the remqirkable agreement between 
the numerals in the Coptic, and in the Indo-Oermanic as well 
as Semitic families of language. Thirdly, his enquiries seem to 
have convinced him more and more of the connexion between 
tlie Semitic, and the Demotic and Hieroglyphic alphabets of 
Egypt; and lastly, he observes, that while the Coptic language 
bears strong traits of individuality, it possesses at the same time 
many points of resemblance to tlie Coptic, Semitic and the Indo- 
Germanic families, and may indeed be considered an intermediate 
member. 

The important results accruing to the cause of revealed 
religion from this last discovery in the science of comparative 
philology, must be obvious to every reader. From this essential 
resemblance between all languages, and the greater or lesser * 
marks of diversity which they present, the original unity of 
language, and consequently of mankind, as well as a suaden 
disrupture occasioned by some violent revolution, seems to follow 
as a necessary consequence; and the clue to the understanding 
of these mysterious events is furnished by the Bible. 

Having reached this point in the history of the science under 
consideration, we must let our eloquent author state the general 
results in his own masterly language. 

** And here let us look back for a moment at the connexion between 
our study and the sacred records. From the simple historical outline 
which 1 nave laid before you, it appears that its first rise seemed fitter to 
inspire alarm than confidence, insomuch that it broke insunder the great 
bond anciently supposed to hold them altogether; then for a time it went 
on, still farther severing and dismembering, consequently to all appear¬ 
ance ever widening the breach between itself and Sacred History. In its 
farther progress it began to discover new affinities where least expected; 
till, by degrees, many languages began to be grouped and classified in large 
families, acknowledged to have a common origin. Then new enquiries 
^adually diminished the number of independent languages, and extended 
in consequence the dominion of the larger masses. At length* when this 
field seemed almost exhausted, a new class of researches has succeeded, so far 
as it has been tiied,in proving the extraordinary affinities between these fami¬ 
lies ; affinities existing in the very character and essence of each language, 
so that none of them could have ever existed without those elements, wherein 
the resemblances consist. Now as this excludes all idea of one having 
borrowed them from the other, as tl^py could not have arisen in each 
by independent processes, and as the radical difference among the lan¬ 
guages forbids their being considered dialects or offshoots from one another, 
we ai-e driven to the 'conclusion that, on the one hand, these languages 
must have been originally united in one, whence they drew these common 

VOL. II.—NO. IV. y 
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elements essential to them all; and, on the other, that the separation 
between them,, which destroyed other no less important elements of 
resemblance, could not have been caused by any gradual departure, or 
individual developement—for these we have long since excluded—but by 
some violent, unusual, and active force, sufficient alone to reconcile these 
conflicting appearances, and to account at once for the resemblances and 
the difTerenoes. It would be difficult methinks to say, what farther step 
the most insatiable or unreasonable sceptic could require, to bring the 
results of tliis science into .close accordance with the scnptural account.”— 
vol. i. pp. 102-4. 

In support of these views, our author adduces the testimony of 
many of the most distinguished philologers of tlie age. Tlife 
two Barons von Humboldt, the Councillor Merian, Klaproth, 
Frederick Schlegel, Herder, Abel-Rdmusat, Niebuhr, and Balbi, 
are successively ^ied up as witnesses to corroborate the autlior’s 
, statements, receiving each in his turn the due meed of praise. 
We regret our limits will not jfermit us to transcribe the just and 
touching tribute to the memory of the Baron William von Hum¬ 
boldt. Another name dear to* the scholar and the Christian, 
receives the following eloquent homage:— 

“With greater pleasure still, I proceed to record the sentiments of the 
lamented Frcdcriclc Schlegel, a man to whom our age owes more than 
our children 8 children can repay—new and purer feelings upon art, and 
Its holiest applications; the attempt, at least, to turn Philosophy’s eye 
inward upon tlie soul, and to compound the most sacred elements of its 
spiritual powers with the ingredients of human knowledge; above all, the 
successful discovery of a richer India than Vasco de Gama opened unto 
Europe, whose value is not in its spices, and its pearls, and its Barbaric 
gold, but in tracks of science unexplored—in mines long unwruught, of 
native wisdom—in treasures deeply buried, of symbolic learning—and in 
monuments long hidden, of primeval and venerable traditions."—vol. i. 
p. 109. 

Dr. Wiseman Concludes his second lecture with an inquiry into 
the languages of America—a subject still involved in considerable 
obscuri^. Some timid friends of Revelation, he declares, have 
had such anxiety on this 'matter, that he has known them “ to 
refuse credit to Humboldt’s assertions regarding the number of 
American languages, rather than admit what uiey deemed an 
almost insuperable objection to the Scripture parrative.” These 
chimerical ^prehensions he has dissipated, by showing, from die 
testimony of tne most able philologers, that an uniform gramma¬ 
tical structure pervades all die Jangua^ of the American conti¬ 
nent; that they are in the next place dearly divisible into certain 
great groups or ffimilies, like the languages of the Old World; 
and thirdly, that their muldplicity is to oe ascribed to certain 
physical causes, and sdll more to the general prevalence of the 
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UTage life) wluch, by impeding population, dispersing tribes, and 
insulating men one from tbe otber, experience has shown, not 
only in America, but in Asia and Australia, constantly to pro¬ 
duce an endless variety of dialects and idioms. 

The subject of American lan^ages leads our author Into an 
interesting digression, on the origin of the American population. 
The uniform traditions of the American tribes—^the perfect re¬ 
semblance between the American zodiac and that of the Chinese, 
Japanese, Monguls, Tibetans, and Indians (a resemblance which 
could by no possibility be the result of accident)—and lastly, the 
traditions of the Americans on the primitive history of mankind, 
the deluge, and the dispersion, are brought forward as proofs of 
the descent of the inhabitants of the New World from Extern 
Asia—the region of the globe where civilization attained its ear¬ 
liest developeraent. 

llie concluding pages of this lecture, wherein the spiritual 
destination of the sevei^ families of tongues is pointed out—the 
admirable adaptation of the Semitic for the prophetic ministry 
of the elder dispensation, and that of the Indo-European for the 
diffusion, the defence, and scientific developement of the new,— 
these colicluding pages are, we think, for power of reflection and 
dignity of style, unsurpassed in tlie whole compass of our litera¬ 
ture. 

The copious analysis, which, from the novelty and interest of 
the subject, we have deemed it necessary to give of the first two 
lectures, compels us entirely to pass over tlie following on the 
natural history of man, and oh geology, though in the imports 
ance of the matter, and the attractive form in which it is pre¬ 
sented, the latter lectures, especially those on geology, are scarcely 
inferior to the former, which have just come under our considera¬ 
tion. Suffice it to remark, that they are characterized throughout 
by the same various and extensive learning; the same solimty of 
judgment; the same ingenuity and originality of observation. 
'Die prefections on geology we strongly recommend to the atten¬ 
tion of the naturalist and of the divine, as containing admirable 
elucidations of the obscurities which yet involve the connexion of 
some parts of this science with the Mosaic narrative; while to the 
generm reader, the sulnect is rendered interesting by a clear ex¬ 
position of facts, and a lively eloquence. 

The seventh lecture, which opens the st'cond volume, com¬ 
mences with an elaborate disquisition on the Indian astronomy, 
wher^ from internal evidence and historical testimony, the anti¬ 
quity once attributed to the Hindoo astronomical tables is shown 
to be utterly groundless. In this opinion concur the most able 
mathematicians and the most learned philologers of the age~ 
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Bentley, Colebrooke, Davis, Delambre, Schaubacb, Laplace, 
Maskelyne, Heeren, Cuvier, and Klaproth. Let it be observed, 
too, that among the writers here named, are some whose anti- 
Mosaic opinions naturally inclined them in favour of the prodi¬ 
gious antiquity ascribecl to the Indian astronomy; and that, 
therefore, tneir rejection of suc)i*a theory must be considered as 
extorted by an overpowering evidence. We can spare room only 
to state the general result of this enquiry in the words of Klaproth. 
“Les tables astronomiques des Hindons, auxquelles on avait 
attribue une antiquite prodigieuse, out ete construites dans le 
septi^me siciclc de I’ere vulgaire, et ont ete posterieurement 
reportees par des calculs a im cpoque anterieure.”* 

From the Indian astronomy, the author proceeds to the Indian 
chronology, and shows tliat the researches on this subject, con¬ 
ducted by Sir William Jones, Major Wilford, Mr. Bentley, and 
Professor Heeren, though directed towards different sources, 
concur in giving the same result. Hereby it is rendered pro¬ 
bable that Uie highest point to which the historical antiquity of 
India can reach, is about the year 2,000 before Christ, or the 
age of Abraham, lliis result is also confirmed by the recent 
and valuable work of Colonel Tod, entitled, “ Annals and Anti¬ 
quities of Rajasthanas the following interesting passage will 
snow;— 

The two principal races, as I before observed, arc those of the Sun 
and Moon; and it is remarkable that the number of princes in the two 
lines, through tlie entire descent, ])rcserves a tolerable proportion. JSow, 
assuming the Boodha to be, what seems not unlikely, the regeneration of 
mankind after the deluge, os he is the beginning of the lunar line of 
princes, we should have, according to the genealogical tables, * fifty>five 
princes from Boodha to Crishna and Youdishtra (I quote Col. Tod’s own 
words); and, admitting an average of twenty years for each reign, a period 
of eleven hundred years; which being added to a lik.; period calculated 
from thence to Vicramaditya, who reigned ffty-six years before Christ, I 
venture to place the establishment in India Proper, of these two gmnd races, 
distinctively called those of Soorya an‘l Chatidra, at about 2,256 years 
before the Chrjstian era; at which period, though somewhat later, the 
Egyptian, Chinese, and Assyrian monarchies are generally stated to have 
b^n established, and about a century and a half after that great event, the 
Flood.’f Thus far, certainly, there is nothing to excite a moment’s un¬ 
easiness ; and if we take the chronology of the Septuagint, which many 
modems are disposed to follow, we have even an ampler period between 
that scourge ana the epoch here allqttcd to the establishment of these 
royal houses.”—vol. ii. p. 42-3. 


"Memoires relatifs ft I'Aaie,** p. 397. 


t “Annals of Rajasthan,” vol. i. p. 37. 
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From the Indian chronolo^^ the author puses to that of the 
Persians, and of the Georgians and Armenians. Among the 
former of these nations, authentic history, according to Klaproth,* 
hardly ascends beyond the accession of theSassanides to the throne, 
in the year of our I^ord 227. Among the latter, native history, 
according to the same authority, cannot be traced farther back 
than two or three centuries before Christ; their early annals being 
made up entirely from the sacred Scriptures, and from the recorew 
of foreign nations. The same may be said of the Mahometan 
nations of Asia. But there is another great country of Asia, 
whose chronology invites attention; and on this subject it will be 
as well to hear our author. 

“ But wc still have China to dispose of; and surely it at least must be 
excepted from the remarks which 1 have made. For it possesses a native 
literature, of great antiquity, and pretends to be the first or primary 
nation of the globe.” * , * * * 

According to Klaproth, the earliest historian of China was its 
celebrated philosopher and moralist, Confucius.-j- He is said to have 
drawn up the annals of his country, known under the name of Chu- 
King, from the days of Yao, till his own times. Confucius is supposed 
to have lived about four or five hundred years before Christ, and the era 
of Yao is placed at 2,»'357 yeai's before the same; era. Thus then we 
have upwards of 2000 yeai's between the first historian and the earliest 
event which he records. But this antiquity, however remote, did not 
satisfy the pride of the Chinese; and later historians have prefixed other 
reigns to that of Yao, which stretched back to the venerable antiquity 
of three million two hundred and seventy-six thousand years before 
Christ. 

** That you may estimate still more accurately the authenticity of the 
Chinese annals, I must not omit to state, that two hundred years after 
the dcatl) of Confucius, the Emperor Chi-Hoafigti of the dynasty of 
Tsin, proscribed the works of the philosopher, and ordered all the copies 
of them to be destroyed. The Cliu-King, howe^r, was recovered, in 
the following dynasty o>' Han, from the dictation of an old man, who 
had retained it by memory. Such then is the origin of historical science 
in China; and in spite of all due veneration for the great moralist of the 
East, and of respect for his assertion, that he only wrought on materials 
already existing, Klaproth does not hesitate to deny the existence of 
historical certainty in the Celestial empire, eailier than 782 years before 
Christ, pretty nearly the era of the foundation of Rome, when Hebrew 
literature was already on the decline.^ 

''The Japanese in historical knowledge are hut the copiers of the 

* ** Examen des Historiens Asiatiques.’’ f Ibid. 

t P. 406.-—“Abel-R6nuisati8 disposed to allow Chinese histoiy to reach back to the 
year 2,200 before Christ, and plausible tradition to go as far back aa 2,637. Even 
this antiquity presents nothing formidable to a Christian’s convictions.—' RouveattX 
Mdangea Asiatiques,’ t i. p. 61. Par. 1829.”, 
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Chinese. They, too, pretend to their millions of years before the 
Christian era. But the first portion of their annals is purely mytho¬ 
logical; the second presents us with the Chinese dynasties as reigning 
in Japan; and it is not till the accession of the Daiii to the throne, only 
660 years before Christ, that any dcpendancc can be placed upon their 
records.* 

*'Iii glancing back over the chronology of the difierent nations of 
which I have treated, you cannot help being struck with the circumstance, 
that every attempt has failed to establish for any of them, a system of 
chronology derogatory to the authority of the Mosaic records. In most 
of them, even when we have granted a real existence to the most doubtful 
portions of their history, we are not led back to an epoch, anterior to 
what Scripture assigns for the existence of powerful empires in eastern 
Africa, and enterprising states on the western coasts of Asia. 

“The learned Windischmann, whom 1 feel a pride.in calling my 
friend, admits the entire period of Chinese history allotted by Klaproth 
to the uncertain times, and shows its agreement with another form of 
computation, drawn from tlie cycles of years adapted by the Chinese; 
and the result is a sufficiently accurate accordance between the date 
assigned to the foundation of tne Celestial Empire by Fo-lii, or Fu-chi, 
whom some have even supposed to be Noah, the time of the deluge, 
according to the Samaritan Pentateuch, and the beginning of the Indian 
Cali-Yuga, or iron age.f The philosophical Schlegel not only concurs 
in the same view, but approves also of Abel-Kemusat’s idea, that the 
written Chinese character must be 4,000 years old; ^tbis,’ he observes, 
* would bring it back within three or four generations from the deluge, 
according to the vulgar era,—an estimate which certainly is not ex¬ 
aggerated.’ 

“ Even in India you have seen authors, like Colonel Tod, assuming 
almost without limitation, the chronological tables of the country, and 
yet coming pretty exactly to the same period for the commencement of 
Its history. Surely a convergence like this roust have force of proof 
with the most obstinate mind, and produce conviction that some great 
and insuperable barrij^r must have interposed betwci a nations and any 
earlier definite traditions, at tlie same time that it allowed some faint 
rays of recollection to pass, of the original state and happier constitution 
of the human race. A suddejn catastrophe, whereby mankind were, in 
great part, though not totally extinguished, presents the most natural 
Bolntion of all difficulties, and the concurrent testimony of physical 
phenomena, with the silent acknowledgment of the vainest nations, 
muat assuredly shield, from every attack, this record of our inspired 
volume.”—vol. ii. pp. 6-66. 

The vast importance of this subject will not permit us to 


* Klaproth. Ibid. p. 408. 

f « Die Philoaophie in For^ang der Wel^eschichte,**^art L p. 18. Bonn. 1827. 
. i “ Frederick SehlegeFs Philosophy of History, translated from the German, by 
J. B. Roberteon, - Esq. with Memoir of the Author,’^ vol. i. p. 106. Saunders and 
Ottley. London, 1835. 
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pass it by hurriedly. Confined as our limits ar^ we can at 
present ao no more than confirm our author’s observations by 
the authority o^ two Catholic writers of the highest eminence. 
**The philosophism of the last centuryt” says the celebrated 
author of the “ Essai sur l*Indiff<Srence en mati^re de Religion,’* 
vaunted the prodigious antiauity of the Egyptians, the Chal¬ 
deans, the Indians, and the Cliinese. At present, even school¬ 
boys laugh at that chimerical aiitimiity, tlie utter boundlessness 
of which has been laid open by Goguet, Freret, Bennetti, and 
other scholars of the first order. Bailly himself has by very 
simple calculations, reduced the chronology of the Egyptians, the 
Chaldeans, tlie Indians, and the Chinese, to an accordance with 
tlie Mosaic chronology. The more we investigate the history of 
those nations, the more we see their annals, in all th^ possess of 
certainty, approximate to the Mosaic chronology. That of the 
Indians, which Voltaire opposed witli so much effrontery to die 
Bible, does not go farther back than the time of Alexander the 
Great. Lasdy, it would appear that the famous zodiac of 
Denderah,**^ which was transported at great cost from Egypt to 
France, appeared diere only to refute the objections which 
infidelity aeduced from it.”f 

The next authority which we shall cite, is that of the illustrious 
Windischmann. In his work, endtled, “ Philosophy, in 

her Progress through the World,” and which Dr. Wiseman has 
referred to in the passage above cited, we meet with the foUowing 
judicious reflections on Chinese chronology:— 

“ The Chinese,” says he, “ reckon by cycles of sixty years, 
which are found^ on the lunar cycle. 1 lie first year of the 
first cycle occurs in die year 2,687 before the birth of Christ, 
and is the 61st year of the reign of the ofd Emperor Hoangti. 
llie great and conscientious historian, Su-ma-tsian, who flourished 
a century before Christ, began his workVith that year, and 
continued it down to die dynasty of Han. Although he was in 
a situation to make use of ml the historical authorides and docu¬ 
ments that had come down to him,'and really executed his task 
with such indescribable accuracy and fidelity, tliat he obtained 
the office of imperial liistoriographer, and acquired the name of 
a father of history; yet the history of China down to the nindi 
century before the birth of our Lord, remained still incomplete 
and unconnected. Until the above-mentioned period, the autho¬ 
rides which he consulted, were not, particulmly in regard to 


* " It IB now acknowledged,” adds the writer whom we quote, ** that of the fear 
SunouB aodiacs Recovered in Sgypt. not one is anterior to tiie iloman domination.” 
t “ Ebsu box rindifference en mati^re de Religion,” vol. i?. pp. 171**. 
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time, perfectly uniform.* Hence the beginning of mcertain 
history in China must be dated from the first year of the first 
cycle, 2,687 before the birdi of Christ, an(i the beginning of 
authentic or certain history from the year 782 before tlie same 
era.'' 

M. Windischmann, after describing the voluminous extent of 
the imperial annals of China, and the circumstances under which 
they are written, and which insure tlieir impartiality, proceeds 
to observe: “ Besides what the historian Su-ma-tsian regarded 
as irrefragably proved, traditions and sagas have been preserved 
of ancient emperors, who must have ruled before Hoangti, and 
to whom the Chinese ascribe all the discoveries most useful to 
man, such as that of ^astronomy, of agriculture, of the medical 
science, of the culture of silk, of writing, &c. Later writers have 
compiled these ancient traditions, and tliese compilations bear in 
some respects the character, partly of the Alexandrian, and 
partly of the new Pythagorean and new Platonic schools among 
the Greeks,f that is to say, they are partly critical commentaries, 
and partly metaphysical and mystical interpretations, or allego¬ 
rical amplifications of ancient tradition; ana in these labours we 
can trace here as among the Greeks, the foreign influences of 
India and Thibet, and the formation of a like syncretism of 
opinions. By these compilations and commentaries, the Chinese 
history, as well as the Chinese philosophy, is carried beyond 
3,000 years before the birth of Christ. But to their more 
arrogant successors, this remote antiquity did not appear remote 
enough; and in the first centuries of our era, that is to say, after 
the introduction of those foreign elements above alluded to, men 
began, from a misunderstanding of the ancient symbolism and 
astronomy, to feign a mythological liistory, divided into ten Ki, 
or revolutions of time, which taken together must have lasted 
some 2,286,000, others 3,276,000 years, and which, like the 
Indian Yugas, find their solution in astronomical calculation. 
In the eleventh century of^our era, these fictions were intro¬ 
duced, and under the dynasty of Song, were formed into a 
r^ular systenf, and prefixed to the Chinese annals under the 
name of JVai-ki; —a denomination which proves that the Chinese 
well know what value this web possesses as to its form, for the 
name signifies that which is extraneous to history; but the 
substance of ancient tradition, once invested with this form, 

,. - ■ ■■ — ■ — I I. ■ ■ ■ ^ ■ . , , . ■ ■ ■ , 

* Among what people,*' adds M. Windischmann in a note, *' are such authorities 
perfectly uniform ? These apparent defects are, however, bettor than the faultless 
illusion of a romance.** 

t “ They may also be compared witli the Talmud and other Babbinical common* 
taries among the Jews." 
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the Chinese still prize and will not forego. The sequel will 
prove to us how many undeniable traits of remote antiquity, and 
of its peculiar views and conceptions, are therein comprised. 
Thus much' in the first place follows from the most accurate 
investigation of the Chinese chronology and mode of computation, 
that the Mosaic chronoli^^ is tiiereby as little impaired, as by the 
Indian, Babylonian or Egyptian chronologies, whatever may be 
tlie astronomical import and value of tlieir very ingenious 
calculations.” * 

But it is time to return to our author. The lecture which 
follows next, turns on the early history and astronomy of Egypt, 
and is one of the most interesting, as well as best executed in the 
present volumes. The following veiy eloquent passage foi*ms a 
noble introduction to the subject here discussed:— 

" From the soil of Asia, over which late we strayed, fruitful in every 
science, and varied by the display of every degree in cultivation, from 
the restless nomade or the untamed mountaineer to the luxurious Persian, 
or the polished Ionian, we ha^e now to turn to a country, whereon 
Nature seemeth to have set the seal of desolation, physical and moral. 
One redeeming spot alone of Africa has been the seat of an indigenous 
civilization, a native dynasty, and a domestic class of monuments; and 
the valley of the Nile appears rightly placed in such a geographical 
situation, as almost detaches its inhabitants from tlie degraded tenants of 
the wilderness, and links them with the more favoured regions of the 
East. 

At cveiy period this extraordinary nation has interested the attention 
of the learned. Its origin seemed to have been a problem to itself, and 
consequently to all others. The mysterious allegories of its worship, the 
dark sublimity of its morality, and above all, the impenetrable enigma of 
its wiitten monuments, threw a mythological vjeil over its history. The 
learned approached it, as if in the most obvious facts they had to 
decypher a hieroglyphic legend; and we were inclined to look upon the 
Egyptians as a people, which, even in its more«modem periods, retained 
the shadowy tints and ill-defined traits of remote antiquity, and which 
might consequently boast an existence far beyond the reach of calculation. 
We were almost temi)ted to believe them when they told us that their 
first monarchs were the Gods of the rest of the world. 

** When after so many ages of darkness and uncertainty, we see the 
lost history of this people revive, and take its stand beside that of other 
ancient empires; when we read the inscriptions of its kings, recording 

* “Die Philosophie im Fortgang der Welt-g^etehicte,” Ist par^ pp. 9-12: a work, 
which, for the soundnen of its principles, the extent of its erudition, and the depth 
and majesty of its reflections, yields to few which modem Germany^ haa produced. 
The first part waa published at Bonn in 1827—other parts have since appeared. 
The author, M. Windisehmann, is the Catholic Professor of Philosophy at the Vuiver. 
sity of Bonn. We are happy to see that Dr. Wiseman has, in the work under 
review, paid a just tribute to the tnmscendsuit merits of this great writer and excellent 
man.—See vol. ii. pp. 262-8. 
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thdr mighty exploits and regal qualities, and gaze upon their monu¬ 
ments, with the full understanding of the events which they com¬ 
memorate, the impression is scarcely less striking to an enlightened 
mind, than what the traveller would feel, if when silently pacing tlie 
catacombs at Thebes, he should see those corpses, which the embalmer s 
skill has for so many ages rescued from decay, on a sudden burst their 
cerements, and start resuscitated from their niches. 

" While such a darkness overhung the history of Egypt, it is no 
wonder that the adversaries of religion should have retreated within it, 
as a strong-hold, and eagerly attacked her from behind its shelter. 
They collected together the scattered fragments of its annals, just as Isis 
did the tom limbs of Osiris, and tried to re-construct by their re-union a 
favourite idol, a chronology of countless ages toUilly incompatible with 
that of Moses. Volney had no hesitation in placing the formation of 
sacerdotal colleges in Egypt 13,300 ycai-s before Christ, and calling that 
the second period of its history.* Even the third period, in which he 
supposes the temple of Esneh to have been built, goes as far back as 
4,600 years before that era; somewhese about what we reckon the epoch 
of creation! 

’* But the mysterious monuments of. Egypt formed the most useful 
entrenchments for these assailants. They called upon those huge and 
half-buried colossal imoges, and those now subterraneous temples, to bear 
witness to the antiquity and early civilization of the nation which erected 
them; they appealed to their astronomical remains to attest the skill, 
matured by ages of observation, of those who projected them. More 
than all, they saw in those hieroglyphic legends, the venerable dates of 
sovereigns, deified long before the modern days of Moses or Abraham; 
they pointed in triumph to the mysterious characters, which an unseen 
hand had traced on tliose primeval walls, and boasted tliat only a Daniel 
was wanted that could decipher them, to show that the evidences of 
Christianity had been weighed, and found wanting; and its kingdom 
divided between the infidel and the libertine ! Vain boast! The temples 
of Egypt have at length answered their appeal, in langu.ige more intel¬ 
ligible than they could possibly have anticipated, for a Daniel has been 
found, in judicious and persevering study. After the succession had been 
so long interrupted. Young and Champollioii have put on the linen robe 

the hierophant; and the monuments of* the Nile, unlike the fcai'ful 
image of Sais, have allowed themselves to be unveiled by their hands, 
without any but the most wholesome and consoling results having 
fbllowed from their labour.”—vol. ii. pp. 59-62. 

Dr. Wiseman gives a most lucid as well as. interesting account 
of the discovery of the E^ptian hierogJ 3 q)hic 8 , and cn the im¬ 
portant results to which th^at discovery has led. Of this account 
we shall now endeavour to lay before our readers a brief analysis, 
employing) as often as we can, the author's own words. 

Tlie Coptic, or modem ecclesiastical language of Cgypt, had, 


• ** Recherches snr TEgypte,*’ vol. iL p. 440; 
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from the commencement of the present century, engaged the 
attention of several distinguished European scholars. Jamonsky, 
by explmning from this tongue the Egyptian words and names 
which occur in the Old Testament, had rendered its affinity to 
the hieroglyphics extremely probable. But all doubt respecting 
this connexion was removed by the interesting work which the 
learned Quatreindre published at Paris in 1808, entitled ** lie- 
cherches sur la Langue et la Litt^rature de I’Egypte.” Cham- 
pollioii himself, in a work which appeared in 1814, entitled 
“ L’Egypte sous les Pharaons,” derive from Coptic literature 
much useful -information upon the geography and history of 
ancient Egypt. These we may consider as the first prognosti¬ 
cations which prepare as well as betoken every great discovery. 

On all Egyptian monuments are to be found ** certain groups 
of hieroglyphics, enclosed in an oblong frame or parallelogram 
with rouncled corners.” Th§se it had been conjectured with 
great probability expressed proper names; for such can in no 
language be represented by emblems, but must be composed of 
phonetiCi or sound-expressing characters. This is the case in 
tlie Chinese language. 

The French expedition, in digging the foundations of a fort 
near Rosetta, in Egypt, had discovered an irregular block of 
basalt, containing three inscriptions, one in Greek, another in 
hieroglyphics, and a third in an intermediate alphabet, which in 
tlie Greek legend is called enchorial^ and is now known under 
the name of the Demotic, These inscriptions in different lan¬ 
guages were evidently the same in tenour; and here, for the first 
time, was discovered the key for opening to us the mysteries of 
die old Egyptian literature. The Dem 9 tic was the vernacular 
dialect of Egypt, the Coptic, and lias a linear alphabet formed 
through several gradations from the hieroglyphic. “ The illus¬ 
trious Sylvestre de Sacy had observed, that the letters or sym¬ 
bols used to express the proper names in the demotic character, 
were grouped together, so as to have the appearance of being 
letters; and by comparing different words, wherein die same 
sounds occurr^ he found them represented by the same figure, 
and thus he extracted from diem die rudiments of a demode 
alphabet; which was fiurther illustrated by Akerblad, at Rome, 
and Dr. Young, in England.’’ A copy of a demotic manu¬ 
script which Cluinpollion presented to Dr. Young, and a Greek 
transladon of the some manuscript, which chance threw in his 
way, f^ilitated die researches of the English scholar, who must 
be considered as the restorer of this part of Egyptian literature. 
An acquaintance with the demode alphabet naturally prepared 
the way for a knowledge of hieroglyphics. By conjecturing that 
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tU^i^ames in the inscription of Rosetta included the name of 
Ptolemy, and that another, in which was inscribed a group with 
what he considered justly the sign of a feminine, contained that 
of Berenice, Dr. Young made the first step in the discovery of 
hieroglyphics. But as he considered each hieroglyphic to be 
syllabic, and to represent a consonant with its vowel, his system, 
as was afterwards proved, would have fallen to the ground. 

The next advance in the science was made by Champollion. 

In the island of Philae, situated high up the Nile, an obelisk 
was found with two frames, containing hieroglyphics, joined to¬ 
gether. One of tliese frames presented the group .already 
explained by the name of Ptolemy. The other evidently con¬ 
tained a name composed in part of the same letters, and fol¬ 
lowed by the sign of the feminine gender. This obejisk had 
been originally placed on a base bearing a Greek inscription, 
which contained a petition of the j)riests of Isis to Ptolemy and 
Cleopatra, and spoke of a monument to be raised to both. 
There was consequently every reason to suppose that the 
obelisk bore these two names conjointly; and observation proved 
that the three letters common to both, p, t, and l, were repre¬ 
sented in the female name by the same signs as occurred for 
tliem in the king's. Thus, there could be no reasonable doubt 
as to the secona name, which put the learned investigators in 
possession of the other letters which enter into its composition. 
It is just to observe tliat the priority of claim to this discovery is 
a subject of dispute between M. Champollion and our country¬ 
man !Mr. Bankes. 

“ Many scattered passages,” says our author, “ exist in ancient writers 
regarding the hieroglyphical writings of the Egyptians, but tltere was one 
which seemed to treat the subject with peculiar detail. Tl lay treasured 
up in that vast repertory of philosophical learning, ffie Stromata of 
^Clement of Alexandria; «ut so encased in impenetrable difficulties, that 
it may rather be said to have been explained by these modern discoveries 
than to have led the way towards them. It has, however, rendered them 
moat essentia] service, by strongly oorroborating what must be considered 
the essential foundation of tlieir results, the position, that alphabetical 
letters were used by the Egyptians. When this passage was examined 
after Champollion s discoveiy, it was found to establish this point, which 
had not been suspected by older JInvestigators, and, moreover, to explain 
the various mixture of alphabetical and symbolical writing used in 
Egypt, in a manner exactly corresponding to what monuments exhibit. 
The result of this passage, as translated aqd commented on by Letronne, 
is, that the Egyptians used three different sorts of writing; the epistolo^ 
graphic, or current hand; the hieratic, or the character used by the 
priests; and the hieroglyphic, or monumental character. Of the two 
foimer, we have sufficient examples: the first being the demotic or 
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enehorUdt^ of which I have already spohen; the second, a specifi^ 
reduced hierofflyphical character, in which a rude outline represents we 
figures, and which is found on manuscripts which accompany mummies, 
l^e third, which is the most important, is composed, accoraing to Cle¬ 
ment, first, of alphabetical words; and, secondly, of symbolical expres¬ 
sions, which, again, are threefold, being either representations of objects, 
or metaphorical ideas drawn from them, as when courage is represented 
by a lion; or else merely enigmatical or arbitrary signs. Now, obser¬ 
vation has fully confirmed all these particulars; for even on Uie Rosetta 
stone, it was noticed, that when some object was mentioned in the Greek, 
the hieroglyphics presented a picture of it, as a statue, a temple, or a 
man. On other occasions objects are represented by emblems which 
must be considered completely arbitrary, os Osiris by a throne and eye, 
and a son by a bird most resembling a goose. Sufiice it to say, that new 
discoveries have gradually enlarged, and perhaps almost completed 
the Egyptian alphabet, till we arc in possession of a key to road all 
proper names, and even, though not witlt equal certainty, other hiero- 
glyphical texts. To proper nam^s, the application is so simple, that 
you may be said to possess a means of verifying the system perfectly 
within reach ; for you have only to walk to the Capitol or the Vatican, 
with Champollion’s alphabet, and try your skill upon the proper names 
in any of the Egyptian inscriptions.”—vol. ii. p. 73-6. 

The author, after noticing the groundless cavils taken against 
these important discoveries, proceeds to specify some or the 
admirable illustrations and confirmations of Scripture history 
which they furnish. The Lecture closes with an interesting 
account of the controversy respecting the astronomical monu¬ 
ments of ancient Egypt. Here, as in every other case, it is 
shown how perseverant research has succeeded in overthrowing 
the objections of infidelity against the truth of the sacred 
writings. 

The lecture on Archaeology, though, from the subject being 
necessarily more rambling and discursive, is very interesting. 
The passages on the monuments connected with the deluge, and 
on the memorials of tlie numbers and of the sufferings of the 
early Christian martyrs, must be wrused with pleasure by 
Christians of all denominations. On the latter subject, the 
reader will find the insidious attempts of the Prdtestant Dodwell 
and the infidel Gibbon, to diminish the number and tarnish the 
glory of those illustrious victims of Pagan injustice and cruelty, 
disproved by the evidence of monumental inscriptions them¬ 
selves. 

** Doubtless,” observes Dr. \^iseman, " Ansaldi and others have well 

E erformed the task of confuting these assertious upon historical grounds; 

ut monumental inscriptions afford the most direct and satisfactory means 
of overthrowing them. Visconti has taken the pains to collect, from the 
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▼olttinmous works on Christian antiquity, such inscriptions as riiow the 
number of those who shed their blood for Christ.'’t—^p. 139. 

The lecture on Archaeology terminates with the following 
beautiful passage, where the elevation of thought and the dignity 
of style are tempered by the amenity of feeling which pervades 
it. What heart can resist the appeal to concord and brotherly 
love made by the amiable author f 

" Let these examples suffice; for when I remember where we are,— 
in the very heart and citadel of this science (Archeology), where its 
great influences are drunk in by every sense, and we ourselves become, 
as it were, identifled with the recollections of its sacred monuments, I 
feel 08 if die detailing of a few insignificant instances of its power to aid 
our faith must appear almost a needless importunity. There has been 
one f who sat upon the ruins of this city, and was led by the train of 
reflections they suggested to plan that work upon its later history to 
which I have this day referred, 

‘ Sapping a solemn creed with solemn sneer/ 

But surely a believing mind must rise from such a meditation with veiy 
different feelings; oppressed, indeed, with the whole weight of his 
natural feebleness, humbled in spirit before the colossal wrecks of match¬ 
less grandeur, more than ever sunk into littleness before the memorials 
of almost superhuman power; but, at the same time, cheered by other 
end more consoling Uioughts. For even those heathen monuments have 
many holy recollections: of the three triumphal arches, one records the 
fulfilment of a great prophecy, the other the triumph of Christianity over 
heathenism; and the Flavian amphitheatre was once the scene of the 
martyrs’ witnessing. And surely, whatever creed any may profess, he 
cannot visit but wim soothed and solemn feeling those many old and vener¬ 
able churches which stand alone amidst the ruins of ancient buildings; not 
because they were erected in solitude, but because, like the insulated 
cones that rise on the flanks of mountains, the inundations of many 
ages have washed down around them the less durable materials that 
enclosed and connected ^em together. And if be enter some of these, 
and see them yet retaining all Uieir parts and decorations, even as they 
were in early times, so unmoved, so unchanged, as if the very at¬ 
mosphere breathed in them hv the am-ient Christians had not been dis¬ 
turbed, niethinks it were not difficult for him to feel for some short space 
as they did, to wish that all else had sufiered as small mutation, and long 
that religion could once more strike its roots as deeply into our hearts as 
their'a, and, if it produce no more the martyr’s palm, put forth at least 
the olive branch of peace. And wherever we move among the remains 
of the ancient city, whether in search of amusement or instruction, there 
is caught a tone of mind, which the most thoughtless cannot escape, 
im essentially subduing of all selfish ixid particular feelings; an ap- 
pri)ximation to a religious frame of soul, which shows bow necessarily 


* See the Memorie Bomane di Antichita,” tom. i. Borne, 1825. 
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the destruction of. all mere earthly power was a preliminaiy step to the 
introduction of a tnore spiritual influence, even as the contemplation of 
that destruction opens the way to that influence’s personal action. And 
thus may we say that archeology, the study of ruins and of monuments, 
while it enlightens and delights us, may well form the basis of the 
strongest religious impressions and individual evidences.”—p. 157-9. 

In the following lecture Dr. Wiseman enters on a field in 
which he has alrea^ acquired so much distinction,—we mean 
the department of Biblical Criticism. After some preliminary 
observations, no less philosophical than eloquent, on the East, 
considered as the craclie of nations, he process to point out the 
importance of this study in relation to polemical tlieology. He 
then traces the history of sacred criticism, and shows how its 
elements existed in the earliest ages of tlie Church, and how, in 
despite of die calumnies of some modern writers, ecclesiastical 
authority has ever encouraged and promoted Biblical studies 
and researches. '^The critical labours oi Dr. Kennicott and of the 
Canon de Rossi, on the text of the Old Testament, and those of 
Mill, Wetstein, and Griesbach, on the text of the New, succes¬ 
sively pass under review, and receive a most enlightened appre¬ 
ciation. In this department of literature, the same results 
attended the progress of investigation as had marked the course 
of every other. The difficuldes and doubts, which, like lowering 
clouds, had overlning the early march of this science, were gra¬ 
dually dispelled in the course of its progress; the vain hopes of 
heresy and infidelity were successively defeated; and every new 
critical research has tended to vindicate more and more the 
purity and integrity of the sacred text. 

" Griesbach,” says our author, ** found by a long and diligent re¬ 
search, that all known manuscripts are divided into three classes, to which 
he has given the name of RecensionSt because he supposes them to have 
been produced by corrected editions of the tc^t in difierent countries; 
and ne consequently gives them the titles of the Alexandrian, the 
Westein, and the Byzantine Recensions. Every known manuscript 
belongs to one of these classes; and though it may occasionally depart 
from its type, it accords with it on the whole. The consequence of this 
arrangement is obvious. We no longer speak of twenty manuscripts 
being in favour of one reading, and as many on the other side, nor 
Uiink of examining their individual value; nor*^ have we to weigh num¬ 
bers against intrinsic worth, ana decide between them. Individual 
manuscripts have now no value, but we only decide between families. 
If two families agree, their joint reading is probably correct; if they are 
so blended together that MSS! of all families are confusedly mixed on 
both sides, the question cannot be decided. But here we have a seenrity 
against the discovery of any future documents. For if any manuscript, 
however venerable and precious, were to be discovered, it must enter 
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into the ranks, and submit to be classified with one of the families, Vhose 
weight it might increase, while it lost all individual authority; and thus 
it could no ways disturb our security. And if it presented such ano> 
malies as would exclude it from them all, and prevent its classification, 
it must be considered a vagrant and outlaw, and could no more derange 
tlie system than a comet cutting through the orbits of the planets coiud 
be said to disturb their order by refusing to come into their arrange> 
mcnt. 

“ This great and important step in the critical study of the New Tes¬ 
tament has received important modifications, all tending to simplify it 
farther. Nolan, Hug, Scholz, and many others, have proposed various 
arrangements and distributions of manuscripts; but they have gone little 
farther than varying the names and numbers of the classes; the prin¬ 
ciples they have preserved entire.”—^pp. 184-5. 

From the history of the critical study of the sacred text, our 
author proceeds to ^ive a rapid but interesting account of the 
rise and progress of Biblical philology in modern Europe. The 
different schools which successively prevailed in the study of 
Hebrew grammar—tlie Rabbinical, the exclusive Christian, the 
Dutch, and the German; the aid which the Hebrew student 
may derive from the cognate dialects, the Chaldaic, the Syriac, 
the Arabic, and the Ethiopic; and tlie very important eluci¬ 
dations which Hebrew grammar and lexicography furnish to 
hermeneutical science, are set forth with equal perspicuity and 
eleeance. 

In treating of Hermeneutics, Dr. Wiseman shows how the 
principles of this science have been known and applied in the 
earliest ages of the Church; and that if it did not then attain to 
that high degree of systematic arrangement and precision which 
it has since acquired, it only shared the fate of other sciences 
where experience and observation must necessarily precede the 
construction of theory. He shows, also, how the progress of 
this study has conduct to the vindication of the ancient fathers 
of the Church, considered as scholiasts and interpreters of Scrip¬ 
ture; and that some of the most eminent themogians of Pro¬ 
testant Germany begin to make an atonement to these learned 
and venerable men for the insults and calumnies heaped on 
them by the Rationalists of the last generation. 

It Is pleasing to see the authority of the fathers thus vindicated 
by the enemies of their creed. Tne following passage will show 
that recent science has also done justice to some Catholic ex¬ 
positors of a more modem date, whose writings had been latterly 
too much neglected even by Catholics themsSves:— 

** Having thns shown that however modem this science may be in its 
code, it is as ancient as Christianity in its principles, we most pass over 
the lapse of a thousand years of its history, and approach nearer Our own 
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times. Upon the revival of letters^ numerous commentators arose among 
our divines, whose works have shored the obloquy heaped upon those of 
the 6fth century. It has been esteemed a duty to decry the voliimiuous 
productions of these diligent, and often sagacious expositors, as a mere 
mass of literary rubbish, fit, perhaps, to fill the shelves of a library, but 
not to encumber the table of the study. 

“ But though they are often too prolix, and tend too much to alle¬ 
gorical interpretation, it would be injustice to deny, tliat in the diligent 
collection and discussion of others’ opinions, in a sagacious examination 
of the context and bearing of a passage, and in the happy removal of 
serious difficulties, they have cleared the way for their successors, and 
effiected much more than these are always careful to acknowledge. The 
Commentc^ry, for instance, of Pradus and Villalpandus on Ezcchicl, 
which was published at Rome from 1596 to 1604, is still the gi* * eat 
repertory to which every modern scholiast must recur in explaining 
the difficulties of that book; and is acknowledged by the most learned of 
them to be a work replete with varied erudition, and most useful to the 
study of antiquity.* • 

" The annotations of Agelli upon the Psalms, published also at Rome, 
ill 1606, have been pronounced by the same writer, after Eniesti, the 
work of ‘ a most learned and most sagacious author, who is peculiarly 
happy in explaining the relations of the Alexandrian and the vulgate 
versions.'f Even greater commendations are lavished by the learned 
and ingenious Schultcns, upon the Spanish Jesuit Pineda, whose notes 
upon Job (Madrid, 1597) lie acknowledges ‘ to have eased him of no 
small part of his labours.’ He styles their author, ' Theologus ct 
Literator eximius mognus, apud suos, apud nos quoque.’ % Maldonatus 
on the Gospels has been praised and recommended by Emesti, though, 
as might be expected, the recommendation is recalled in harsh terras by 
his anno^tor Ammon.§ 

" When, some years ago, it was proposed in Germany to republish 
Calmet’s commentaries, the very mention of such a scheme excited the 
ridicule of the liberal school; yet I have been assured by a very sound 
scholar that he had compared his notes on Isaiah i^ith LoT/th's, and had 
generally found the most beautiful illustrations of the English bishop 
anticipated by the leaimed Benedictine. Another learned friend has 
pointed out to me considerable transcriptiqns from him in modern anno¬ 
tators without the slightest acknowledgment. || But no one has put the 
truth of these observations in a stronger light than my late amiable and 
excellent friend, Professor Ackermonn, in his Commentary on the Minor 
Prophets.qi Throughout the whole of this work, the opinions of the 


* Rosenmuller, Ezechielis, Vaticinia, vol. i. p. 32. Lips* 1826. 

f “ Paalmi,*’ vol. L Lips. 1821. (Pnef. p. 5.) 

X Liber Jobi cum nova Versione. Lug. Bat 1737. 

§ Instit p. 353. 

II For instauce, Rosenmuller’s Propbete Minores, vol. ii. p. 337, seq. is taken almost 
verbatim from Calmet's preface ou Jonas, ** Commentaire Literal,” vol. vi. p. 893, 
fol. Par. 1726. ' 

^ Prophetse Minores, perpeta& Annotationc illustrati, k Doctors P. F. Acker- 
mann. Vienna, 1830. 
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old Catholic divines have been collected and honourably mentioned. ^ It 
is pleasing to see these writers, whose names it has become so unfashion¬ 
able to quote, once more treated with respect; and there is something 
almost amusing in the frequent juxta-position of Rosenmullcr and Cor¬ 
nelius a Lapide, Oedmann and Figueiro, Horst and De Castro."—^pp. 
212-215. 

Dr. Wiseman then proceeds to give a rapid histo^ of German 
rationalism, especially in its relation to the prophetic writings of 
the Old Testament. The licentious extravagance and reckless 
impiety of this school arc strongly described; but it has pleased 
Divine Providence to set a term to its career of wickedness. As 
the very excess of error is sure to conduce to the triumph of 
truth, so it cannot be doubted that it was the .aberrations of 
rationalism which, more than any thing else, promoted in Ger¬ 
many that niiglity reaction towards Catliolicism, wliich is cer¬ 
tainly one of tlie most striking, g,s it is one of the most consoling, 
events of our times. The greatest intellects of that country are 
now clearly on the side of the true church; but among her oppo¬ 
nents are to be found, Jiot only the greatest number of writers, 
but also some men of very superior genius, nationalism is too 
negative a system—one too much occupied with petty details— 
too inconsistent with the whole economy of the moral world, to 
satisfy the earnest religious yearnings of the human heart, or 
answer the deeper enquiries of the human mind. Accordingly 
the men of high soul and vigorous understanding among the Ger¬ 
man Protestants, have of late years taken refuge in pietism—a 
system of vague religious feeling, without definite doctrines, or 
distinct forms of w’orship and ecclesiastical government.* In the 
general shipwreck of Protestant doctrines, this has appeared to 
many the last plank of safety; nor can we be surprised at such 
an idea, when we reflect that religious feeling is more indestruc¬ 
tible than religioul opinion. Other thinkers again, disgusted 
with the endless variations, and perplexed by the manifest con¬ 
tradictions of Protestantisrq, and j et too proud or too prejudiced 
to cast a retrospective glance on the ancient church, have leaped 
blindfold into the gulf of pantheism. Yet rationalism has struck 
too deep roots in the Germanic soil—it is too closely interwoven 
into the whole texture of the German Protestant cnurches—too 
native to the very genius of Protestantism itself, to be easily era¬ 
dicated. Accordingly, it still numbers among its defi?nders the 
majority of Protestant divines in*the country we speak of; and 
although, as has been observed, the pietists, and even the pan- 
tlieists, possess much profbundcr intellects, the rationalists can 
still boast of many men of great learning and critical acuteness. 

The eleventh lecture, though rather too desultorj", abounds 
with interesting matter. Its object is to point out the services 




which Oriental literature has rendered to religion. i|nd for this 
end, the author shows by a few appropriate exaihples, what 
pleasing illustrations and powerful confirmations, uie sacred 
writings have I’eceived from Oriental archaeology, Oriental his¬ 
tory, and Oriental philosophy. The length to which this article 
has already sw'ellecf, forbids us to cite any of these examples, 
interesting as they would be to our readers. We should recom¬ 
mend the author, in a siibsecjuent edition, to unite this lecture 
with the scventli. As we are in the way of suggestions, we think 
it would have been more philosophical, had he commenced his 
work with a definition of Faith and of Science, and with an indi¬ 
cation of the relations, in which they should stand one to the other. 
We beg leave to observe, also, that the philological disquisition 
from page 221 to page 227, vol. ii., important as it may be, 
would apjx^ar better in a note than in the text. ''I'hesc are the 
few improvements, which, it appears to us on a careful perusal, 
may be made in this excellent work. 

In his last lecture. Dr. Wiseman gives a rapid summary of the 
results of his labours, and the conclusions to which they lead. 
He shows in the first place that the Bible has come triumphantly 
out of the most terrible ordeal to which any writings, or systems 
of philosophy, have ever been subjected—that it lias stood the 
proof of tests, so numerous, so various, and so searching, as would 
infallibly have led to the exposure of a systt'in of error or impos¬ 
ture, however specious and plausible it might be. The number 
of writers who have been engaged in the composition of those 
sacred books, wliich we call emphatically the IVible —the distance 
of time which separates many of them from each other—the di¬ 
versity of circumstances under which they WTOte—the diversity of 
their minds, characters, habits, and conditioif—lastly, the diver¬ 
sity of influences which directed their compositions (an hypothesis 
which we must admi^ if we once deny their (Rvine inspiration)— 
all prove that the unity of doctrine and testimony, which prevails 
among them, could not be the result of any previous concert or 
artificial combination. Allowing even the monstrous hypothesis 
of such an unnatural combination, no skill, no ingenuity, no sa¬ 
gacity, however provident, as our author well observes, could 
have secured a system of error or d‘Teit against the unknown and 
unforeseen discoveries of the future. 


“ Had the name of a single Egyptian Pharaoh been invented to 
suit convenience, as wc see done by other Oriental historians, the disco- 
’ veiy of the hieroglyphic alphabet, after 3,000 years, would not have been 

'listorian would have 


guarded. Had the history of the Creation, or of the Deluge, been a fabu¬ 
lous or poetical fiction, the toilsome journeys of the geologist among 
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Alpine valleys, or the discovery of hyaenas’ caves in an unknoivn island, 
wonld not be the confirmations of his theory, or which its inventor would 
have ever reckoned. A fn^ment of Berosus comes to light, and it proves 
what seemed before incredible, to be perfectly true. A medal is found, 
and it completes the reconciliation of apparent contradictions. Every 
science, every pursuit, as it makes,a step in its own natural, onward 
progress, encreases the mass of our confirmatory evidence.”— vol. ii. 
pp. 289-90. 

Secondly, it is shown that the points on which the veracity of 
the Bible is confirmed or illustrated by the evidence of protane 
science, are mostly incidental; sometimes of little importance, 
and frequently unconnected with the main object or general 
narrative of the sacred penmen. Yet it is precisely these inci¬ 
dental or subordinate topics, which most easily elude the artifices 
of fraud, and wliich criticism regards as the best touch-stones to 
discern the truth or falsity of historical documents. The great 
biblical scholar. Hug, remarks, ‘that it was some gross and palpa¬ 
ble error in geograpiy, which convinced the learned world, that 
the materials for tlie biography of Apollonius of Tyana were not 
drawn, as its author, Philostratiis, professes, from the documents 
of eye-witnesses and companions of the hero, but from later nar¬ 
ratives or the inventions of fancy. 

Lastly, the author demonstrates that the illustrations and proofs 
which profane science furnishes in favour of religion, have been 
adduced not only by her apologists and defendei's, but also by 
two opposite classes of writers; the one consisting of men directly 
hostile to Christianity, the other of such as were utterly ignorant 
of the bearings which their scientific enquiries had, or could pos¬ 
sibly have, upon the evidence of revealed religion. 

This noble work concludes with a no less urgent than appro¬ 
priate exhortation to the prosecution of learniiig, and the sancti¬ 
fication of learning by religious aims and inotives^. Although 
these lectures had already amply demonstrated die utility of 
profane science to the objects of man’s highest concern, yet the 
learned author deems it expedient to confute the opinion of those 
ill-judging Christians, who existing, as it would appear, in all 
ages of the church, imagine that the pursuit of human learning 
is to be discouraged, as calculated to lead die mind off from the 
contemplation of heavenly things. He supports his views by the 
authprity of the most eminent among the ancient fathers of the 
chhrch. St. Clemens of Alex^dria, Origen, St. Basil, St. 
Gregoiyr of Nyssa, Sl Gregory of Nazianzen, St. Jerome, St. 
Augustine, come forth successively, like venerable elders, their 
example corroborating their opinion, to deliver their testimony 
in favour of the usefulness, nay, the necessity, of profane learn- 
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ing. Their important testimonies, our limits, we regret to say, 
will not permit us to cite; yet their opinions on this matter are 
all embodied in the pithy and pungent sentence cited by the 
author from St. Gregory ^azianzen;—“ Therefore must not eru¬ 
dition be reproved, because some men cliuse to think so; on tlie 
contrary, they are to be considered foolish and ignorant, who so 
reason, who would wish all men to be like themselves, that they 
may be concealed in the crowd, and no one be able to detect 
their want of education.”* 

Our excellent clergy will, w'e are sure, eagerly respond to the 
noble appeal which Dr. Wiseman has made to them. They will 
be proud to follow the precepts, and emulate the example, of this 
distinguished ecclesiastic. They will not disappoint the expec¬ 
tations of their country, and they will show themselves equal to 
the present great crisis of the moral world. Priests of the Irish 
and British Catholic churches ! &r you the age of confessors and 
martyrs has passed away—that of doctors has commenced. To 
you chiefly has been assigned one of the noblest missions, which 
Providence ever allotted to men. The moral and intellectual 
regeneration of a decaying empire: such is the mighty task which 
the all-wise Disposer of events has evidently reserved for you. 
But for the accomplishment of so momentous a task, great exer¬ 
tions, long labours, and prejiaratory discipline, are requisite. 
Should you be insensible to this gracious call—should you let 
this glorious opportunity pass unheeded by, awful indeed will be 
your reckoning to God and to posterity ! 

In conclusion, we can only say, that if a work of this transcen- 
dant merit, calculated as it is for so extensive a circle of readers, 
and carefully excluding all topics of religious controversy between 
Catholics and Protestants, should fail to meet with that encou¬ 
ragement it so w’ell deserves, we shall only hgive to sigh over the 
hopeless degradation of the national taste. 


Art. III.— Hansard^s Parliamentary Debates. 

“ "fTPE are in a state of transition”—“ Intellect is progressing, 
VV the schoolmaster is abroad.” These sayings, true as 
they undoubtedly are, and well^employed as they w'ere at first, 
have now, by tlieir frequent repetition, wearied our ears. 
formers and Conservatives alike have quoted them; the one in 

• St. Gregor. Nazianzeni “ Funebria oratio in laudem fiasilii Magni, Opera.” 
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sincerity, the other in mockery; until at length, by a tacit sort 
of mutual consent, they are beginning to faS into disuse and 
neglect. Their truth, however, is not the less indisputable. 
Men’s minds are awakening from the nightmare slumbers of 
bigotry and prejudice—old opinions are losing their inveteracy, 
enlightenment is spreading through every rank and through 
every country; important changes have occurred, and many still 
more important are casting deep shadows before. 'I'he mtters 
of industry are falling from around her, ports are opening, 
monopolies are breaking up, governments are abandoning the 
hot-bed system of protections, nations are beginning to consider 
each other, no longer as natural enemies, but .'is members of the 
common family of mankind. Every where the spirit of whole¬ 
some change is spreading its influence, bringing health and life 
and happiness, where, before, there was but the foul stagnation of 
bigotry and hopeless ignorance.o 

Some of its achievements have been rapid, yet, at least in 
these countries, none have been too much so. We have rather 
erred on the other side; we have at times been too deliberate— 
too circumspect. Oying evils and gross injustices in several 
forms h.'ive been given too long a day—the English public, con¬ 
stitutionally cold and cautious, require a considerable time before 
the steam can be prop<*rIy got up and the machine fairly set in 
motion. This once accomplished, indeed, none do their business 
better, but in their case, the first step is trulj' the difficult one. 
It was a long and weary effort to work out the great measure of 
Reform; a measure that they knew to bear immediately upon 
their best interests. There was apathy—there was readiness to 
believe the misrepresentations of the bitterest enemies of improve¬ 
ment—there were a myriad of local obstacles, .ill to be removed, 
or'trampled upon, before the spirit of the n.ation could be 
roused to the combat. And the difficulty of effecting this was 
well proved by the alacrity with which the popular mind sunk 
again into repose, when the m.-asure that required its efforts was 
at length achieved. 

Still changes and great changes have been accomplished, and 
there are others at no very great distance. Two, however, and 
two of much difficulty are yet to be effected. In the English 
mind there remain, sunk fathoms dc^, two prejudices, the one 
anti-Irish—the other anti-Catholic. Tlie first has for its ground¬ 
work no better reason than the o‘id line supplies:— 

“ They never pardon, who have done the wrong.” 

It is in vain that professions are made of love for Ireland—of 
admiration of her soil, her climate, her people—a thousand little 
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unguarded occasions bring out the latent feelings of dislike 
unconsciously to their possessor. The very persons who are 
loudest in denouncing the misrule and oppressions of seven 
centuries of English domination in Ireland, these very men feel 
this prejudice dee[) rooted in their hearts. It is true, that matters 
are not so bad now, in this respect, as they were some years ago; 
but every Irishman who has been any time in England, knows 
that they are yet sufficiently bad. We coukl pursue this subject 
and tell over in detail instances, without number, derived from 
personal observation, and quote names in the front ranks of those 
who advocate a better policy towards Ireland—but the theme 
is an invidious one, and we gladly turn away from its considera¬ 
tion. 

The other prejudice is nnti-Catholic. This is very widely 
spread. It prevails in other nations, ns well as at home. Russia, 
l*russia, Germany,—even free America, acknowledge its power 
and influence. It is, however, vith its workings at home that 
we have more immediately to do. Here it meets us at every 
step—from the loud “ No-Popery” howl in Exeter Hall, or at 
the English elections, to the disguised, or open sneers in periodi¬ 
cals and novels. 'Hie savage nature of the penal laws is now 
almost universally confessed and reprobated. Indeed, save among 
the fanatic members of some of the ultra Orange lodges, not a 
voice is now raised to applaud them, or defend their enactment. 
But the spirit from which they emanated, is as alive and lifelike 
as ever. It is true that the altered condition of society renders 
outward declarations less frequent than tht?y were; yet even 
where there is the greatest caution and the greatest considera¬ 
tion, the old leaven will break out at times. But this caution 
and this consideration are too often disregai;ded, not by the pro¬ 
fessed haters of “ Popery” alone, but by many of those who are 
the loudest advocates of civil and religious freedom. There are 
reasons, indeed, although bad ones, why a Winchelsea, an Inglis, 
a Jackson in parliament; a Blackwood, a Fraser in literature; 
a M‘Crea, or an O’Mulligan in* meetings of the elect and 
thorough-godly, shoidd vent their bile against Uie Catholics and 
their religion. Such effusions "we can understand and account 
for, but w'e can neither understand, nor admire the feelings 
that impel those who are professed and known advocates of uni¬ 
versal liberty of conscience, to vilify a religion, for which and 
for whose professors they at j.he same moment claim an equality 
of political position and rights. Such men are illiberal in order 
to prove their liberality. They condemn and even slander a 
religion of-which th^ know nothing save the nursery tales, which 
ancient bigotry instilled into their minds in childhood. In the 
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same breath they call aloud for its entire toleration throughout the 
world. They seem as if ever haunted with a fear of being 
inclined towards what they call its errors.” Theirs is the 
scrupulous impartiality which o’earleaps itself and falls on 
t’other side.” They balance and sometimes over balance their 
good deeds witli foul words. Many of them cannot express the 
most common sentiment in favour of religious freedom, without 
bowing down before the still rampant figure of bigotry, and 
paying the tribute of some denunciations against “ Papistry.” 
Tni^ perhaps, is on the principle, that the Catholics should not 
escape the common fate of mortals,—that there should be some 
alloy in the measure of good dealt out to them, lest they should 
be too much gratified, too uninterruptedly blissful. It certainly 
is useful in some degree, as it lightens considerably the load of 
gratitude under which we should labour were the concessions to 
ns, and efforts in our favour made without such accompaniment 
Even a dog will not often fawn upon the man who beats while he 
feeds him. 

One notable specimen of this “ illiberal liberality” will serve 
as well as a hundred. It is only one of many that we could cite, 
yet the peculiar circumstances attending it, render it perhaps 
more striking and better calculated to illustrate our argument 
than a host of others. In the end of 1834, the efforts of a liberal 
ministry to lighten the burthen of the Established Church upon 
the people of Ireland, led to powerful combinations against them¬ 
selves, and at length to their dismissal from office. Those who 
would perpetuate the crying injustice of a Protestant Church 
levj'ing contributions from an impoverished Catholic peasantry, 
seized on the reins of power, and essayed to govern. 'Die 
realm was shaken to its centre, the dogs of bigotrj, and persecu¬ 
tion were let slip, the fiendish shout of “ No-Popv‘ry” was raised, 
and the most desjierafe and unscrupulous effci ts were made to 
support those who were pledged against the measure of mercy 
and justice. The result is well known,—^those efforts utterly 
fiiiled. The ex-ministers, strong in the righteousness of their 
cause, went to the fight fearlessly and came off victorious. The 
Tory party were foiled and defeated on the very question upon 
which they had made their appeal to the country. This was a 
great achievement. Those who headed the liberal host in, the 
struggle, were indeed borne on by the strength of popular feel- 
ing, yet they had acted well their own part in die conflict, and 
they merited praise and gratitude. ‘ Yet, in the moment when 
these sentiments were likely to be strongest, how does one at 
least of them, qualify his own merits:— 

** For his own part (see Lord Howick’s speech. Hansard, 3rd series, 
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vol. acxii. p. 44d) he was most sincerely and conscientiously a Pro* 
testant—not only did he dissent from the Catiiolic Churchy but be owned 
lie was not able, with all the powers of his mind, to comprehend how those 
who acknowledged the authority of the Scriptures, could assent to the 
Roman Catholic creed. It appeared to him a lamentable corruption of 
the purity of the Christian faith ! (Cheers and laughter.)” 

The Tories cheered and laughed, as well they might. Such 
language was music-to the ears of men whose hopes of power and 
place had split upon the rock of their hatred of Catholics and 
Catholicity. They thought, too, they foresaw in this die glim¬ 
merings of a spark of discord, which, if properly fanned, might 
yet blaze up in the liberal ranks, and, by disuniting, render them 
an easy conquest. That their fond predictions have not been 
realized, can be attributed only to the patience under injury of 
those whose faidi was thus held up to scorn by a professing 
friend. We could, as we have said, accompany this flagrant 
instance with many others, coming from Liberals, but we should 
fill the entire Review were we to quote them all. As to attacks 
from open enemies, the outpourings of the last parliamentary 
recess akine, would fill many volumes. That recess was abun- 
dantlv prolific in abuse. During the dinner-influenza which 
raged so universally among the Tories, throughout the period 
we speak of, the English language, the writings of the ancients, 
the crazy imaginations of moderns, all were ransacked for images 
and words to depict the fell spirit of “Popery.” The ^t 
description that met our eye was decidedly the best—it was froni 
the mouth of a reverend gentleman of some part of England, 
who figured “ Popery” as a fiend breathing pestilence—with 
serpents for her hair—a hateful leprosy overspreading her limbs 
—her horrid eyes darting flames and desolation—and the hon. 
member for Kilkenny stalking behind her, as esquire of the body 
to this amiable personage! , 

But the spirit of the age is, although very slowly, yet still 
certainly, bringing some amendment, so far as the words and 
actions of all but the rabid portion of the Conservatives, are 
concerned. That portion, composed as it is of fanatics, adven¬ 
turers and dupes, will still wield their “brutum fulmen” in 
despite of reason and of charity, and the Catholics can well 
afford them die indulgence of pity and contempt. Putting them 
therefore out of the question, there is some outward amendments 
at least, with regard to the matters of which we complain. The 
day of actual proscription i^ long gone by—Catholic^ the old 
restrictions being taken off, are &t assuming the stations that 
dieir birth and acquirements entitle them to. In society there 
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are no longer exclusively Protestant ears to listen to remarks 
upon the long proscribed faith. The subject is now one likely 
to cause jars—^the old unanimity is gone. Men liberal in other 
matters arc gradually finding the necessity of being liberal in 
this, or at the least confining themselves to that mode of express¬ 
ing disapproval, that “just hints a fault and hesitates dislike.” 
Men—even friends—spoke much more openly not very many 
years ago. What now is “misUiken belief,” was then “idolatry” 
—^what now is “ antiquated,” was then “ absurd.” Day after 
day increasing intelligence and ‘ ' good feeling are 

enforcing the doctrines of practical charity, and where men can¬ 
not agree or approve, they are learning to be at lesist silent. 
The ^tholics are, and ever have been ready to forgive and 
to forget. With the echo of the abusive speech they allow to die 
away the angry feelings it may liave raised, and are prompt to 
believe in repentance when the offence is not repeated. But 
there are men whom it is difficidt to forgive—men who pervert 
literature to the vile j)urposes of party and sectarianism, and 
whose attacks arc of more permanence from the nature of the 
vehicle they have chosen to convey them. The slanders and 
calumnies of a Hume, a Smollett, &c., &c., in the last century— 
the attacks of a Lardner and others in the present, would pro¬ 
voke anger did they not revenge themselves by reflecting lasting 
discredit and deep sliame on those authors, who, w'ith well- 
informed and enlightened minds, after sjiending years in deep 
study and calm philosophical research, deliberately lowered 
themselves by propagating the foulest and falsest assertions 
against the religion of a large portion of their fellow-countrymen. 
But it is not in the higher walks of literature that the greatest 
capability of doing mischief exists; there is a louer species of 
literary productions that is far more extensively read, and exer¬ 
cises much more inftuence over the general mind than grave 
histories, lengthy encyclopnedias, and philosophical dissertations. 
We allude to those tiiat come under ihe description of “belles 
lettres.” These are in every‘hand, we meet them at every step, 
and almost each new month adds to the multitude already in 
existence. It might have been expected that at least these 
works would be untainted by the introduction of peculiar topics 
of offence—tliis, however, is very far from being the case. Many 
of the writers have lent themselves, some with deliberate inten¬ 
tion—^some through the mere impulse of early and almost innate 
bigotry to the task of pandering to the depraved appetites of 
those who revel in the slander of the Catholic religion. We 
would not be understood to speak of die host of romance writers, 
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whose names and works are now forgotten, save when seen in 
the catalogue of a circulating library, and in whose pages dark 
inquisitors, convent-dungeons, cowled monks, prompt to use the 
secret dagger, or dri^ the cup with death, and a thousand 
horrors more, all the offepring ana consequences of the ^^HmnislC' 
religion, were crowded, harrowing up the souls and freezing the 
young blood of the inmates of boarding-schools and milliners* 
workrooms. They wrote with the spirit of their time. The 
wild scenes of their crazed fancies were tinted with the dark hues 
of a bigotry fostered and fomented by the rulers of the land, and 
imbibed with the mother’s milk. Nor could they do much harm. 
Beyond the limits above-mentioned they were little read, and 
they are How' ns buried in oblivion as the deeds of the great men 
that lived before Agamemnon. But we do speak of authors, 
w'hose works have spread far and wide, who count among their 
readers the old and the young, and persons in every variety of 
circumstance. To one or other of the motive's we have before 
assigned (it skills not which, as both are almost equally unworthy) 
all the attacks in the pages of such authors, must be attributed. 
We will not stop to enquire to which it was owing, or if to a 
mixture of both, that Lord Byron, the boasted liberal, the 
strenuous advocate in parliament of the Catholics, forgets himself 
so far as in one of his works to denounce their religion as “an 
execrable superstition.” The expression will be found in the 
notes to the third canto of “ ChiIde Harold.” The poet in his 
enthusiasm about the wild, and to use the most clmritiible 
epithet, insane Rousseau, finds much fault with the monks of 
St. Bernard, for converting the “ Bosquet de Julie” into a vine¬ 
yard. One w'ould have imagined that a fraternity, whom almost 
every writer has concurred to praise, who have set through ages 
so splendid an example of self-sacrifice and beneficence to man¬ 
kind, deserved better treatment than to be styled the “ miserable 
drones of an execrable superstition.*’ Yet this is the language of 
a friend to Catholics, because a few' trees, among which an 
atheistical dreamer had chosen to lay the scene of one of his 
crazed romances, w'ere cut down to make room for useful culti¬ 
vation. Tliis is the languag<‘ not of a low-born, untaught, 
unenlightened bigot, but of a nobleman, one who had all the 
advantages of travel, educatioi., and knowledge of the world. 
The influence and prestige that attend such a man, rciidcf his 
sentiments of far more weight, even when only once expressed, 
than die life-long ravings of bigots of low degree. But serious 
as his fault is, it is far outpassed by the slanders of one, whose 
reputation is as far spread, whose works are much more nume¬ 
rous, and whose influence on the public mind was and is far 
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greater. We grieve to mention the name of Sir Walter Scott 
Of no man could it be more truly said, that 

•• Bom for the universe, he narrowed his mind. 

And to party gave up, what was meant for mankind." 

When he made his eagle spring from obscurity to the full blaze 
of the public eye, what a glorious field was before him ! His 
refined and cultivated mind must have been disabused of the 
gross errors and prejudices that spread their foul vapours over 
less developed iiitellects. He had caught general attention. The 
maudlin and extravagant romance—the prosing novel of the old 
school, that dragged its slow length along through eight or nine 
volumes, requiring a list of dramatis personm like a play bill, to 
keep names and characters in memory—both these sunk at once 
before the beauty, the sustained interest, the deep and concen¬ 
trated power of liis admirable works. The public looked eagerly 
to him for amusement and instnictfon. 'Ilieii might the “Great 
Unknown” have bent his powerful mind to a worthy task—that 
of weeding out the rank roots of bigotry and prejuaice. Then 
might he have won a glorious name by directing the popular 
energies and symj)athies to the despised and insulted professors 
of the ancient faith, and lt‘nt his iiid to remove tlie foul blot of 
intolerance from the character of the nation. He chose another 
course. He lowered himself to confirm old bigotry and old pre¬ 
judice. He pandered to the unmerited and unsparing hatred 
and contempt show'cred down upon the Catholic religion, and 
those who hold by its tenets. He devoted one entire novel, 
“ I'he Monasteiy,” and part of “ The Abbot,” to the vile pur¬ 
pose of describing Catholic clergymen, and doctrines, not as they 
were, or are, but as they have been slanderously and calum- 
niously rej)resented. He puts in the mouths ot his Catholic 
characters the most atnociotis sentiments and maxims, even the 
thread-bare calumny that “the end justifies the means,’' and, 
from his own false representation, deduces arguments against the 
slandered religion. Tlie same* bad and shameful animus per¬ 
vades a great proportion of his other wTitings, whether in po,etry 
or prose. And his example has led on a myriad of writers of 
less note to follow the same unworthy course: but it would be 
trespassing upon the time and patience of the reader,- to record 
even the names of those who, at an humble distance, copy his 
faults and his vices, w^hile they vainly .endeavour to imitate those 
qualities that have rendered him illustrious. 

We have said that this “no-popery” under current is slacken- 
ing—in time we may hope tliat it will disappear. Even among 
those who are at present the advocates of religious exclusion and 
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oppression) the enlightened portion of them must see the inu¬ 
tility, for any good purpose, of attacks upon tlie religion of those 
who differ from them. Such attacks can effect nothing but to 
add to the inveteracy of the antagonist opinions, and to Keep up 
a continual source of social bitterness. These things being so, it 
surely is time for liberal men to be liberal on the subject of reli¬ 
gion, as upon all others. To them it can.be of no use to endea¬ 
vour to perpetuate bad feeling and prejudice. The liberal cause 
is based upon a better and a iiolier support,—the great principle 
inculcated by the Divine precept—that of universm benevolence. 
To profess to have this in view, and yet to foster and encourage 
a practice that is likely to awaken the bitterest and fiercest feelings 
of our nature, is to be, in fact, recreants to the principles of which 
such loud profession is made. 

One word, and we conclude. There is a very serious consi¬ 
deration that does not appear to enter the minds of those who are 
continually assailing, directly <5r indirectly, the Catholic religion. 
Should we, the Catliolics, allow ourselves to be so Ikr irritated as 
to think of retaliation, what acrimony of dispute, what angry con¬ 
troversy, what splitting up of the liberal party, and general con¬ 
fusion would ensue. Yet we have as strong convictions upon 
religious subjects as any men, or class of men, can have. We 
have our own ideas of the multitude of creeds differing from ours; 
wc entertain those ideas strongly, conscientiously, and inefface- 
ably. Our convictions may even rival in strcngtli and sincerity 
the opinions of Lord Howick; but we sec neither the necessity 
nor the charity, of trumpeting them forth to the universal world. 
In private life, friends of opposite political persuasions will, while 
on other subjects the greatest confidence and freedom of commu¬ 
nication exists, carefully avoid the topic upon which they disagree, 
respecting what they deem each other’s mistaken opinions. They 
know by their individual feelings, that seveire and cutting remarks 
or ridicule, will irritate but not convince; and anxious to keep up 
their mutual good will, they studiously avoid the point of differ¬ 
ence. Why 3iould not this exaiAple be followed up in public 
life, in the case of religious opinions? Men are men, in public 
as in private. They have (lie same passions—the same tenacity 
in tlieir convictions—the same dislike to have these last attacked 
and condemned. They cannot regard him as a comrade, who, 
on a political question, combats at ^eir side against the common 
foe, but, in the pauses of the combat, turns his weapon against 
themselves on account of a "difference of religious belief, 
Catholics have not retaliated hitherto—they have borne in mind 
that the best evidence of sincerity in any faith, is in the practice 
of that charity which should be the groundwork of all—they have 
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patiently borne these attacks, insults, and slanders; and, with un^ 
tiring generosity, they forgive and seek to forget them. But 
human patience has limits, and even they may be forced to reta¬ 
liate. Then will indeed be the triumph of the common enemy, 
who will see their darling object accomplished, in the divisions 
among the friends of freedom and of the human race. Let us 
avoid this calamity—let us pass over in silence the matters on 
which we cannot agree, and join heart and hand when we meet 
upon common ground. The Tory enemy present a firm and com¬ 
pact front—no dissension, no disunion among them—they are 
watchful and ever vigilant; and though inferior in strength, as in 
the justice of their cause, a single breach In our ranks may admit 
their united phalanx, and spread destriu-Lion and dismay. If 
w'e must have a comparison of creeds, let not the controversy be 
in words, let us try to prove in acts which creed is best—which 
enforces and inculcates strongest and most constantly, the great 
guiding principles of charity and universal benevolence. 


Art. IV.— T1iC‘orie Atuilytique cfes Prohabilites. Par M. le 
Marquis de Laplace, &c. &c. 3emc edition. Paris. 

M ONTUCLA remarked, that if any subject might be ex¬ 
pected to baffie the mathematician, it would be chance. 
The same might have been said of the motions of tlie heavenly 
bodies; not at the time when the first rude theories sufficiently 
well represented the results of still ruder observations, but while 
successive improvements in the latter department were over¬ 
throwing the successiye attempts at the improvement of tlie 
former. In truth, the notion of chance, probability, likelihood, 
or by whatever name it may be t ailed, is as much of its own 
nature the object of mathematicai reasoning, as force or colour: 
it contains in itself a distinct application of the notion of relative 
magnitude; it is more or less, and the only difficulty (as in many 
other cases) lies in the assignment of the test of quantity, how 
much more or less. 

Worse understood dian any of the applications of mathematics, 
a science has been growing for a century and a half, which must 
end by playing even a more important part in tlie adjustment of 
social relations, tlian astronomy in international communication. 
We make this assertion most deliberately and most positively, 
to be conU’overted by some who are at least as well able to judge 
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as ourselves, to be looked upon widi derision by otliers, and 
with doubt by most educated men. If the public mind has not 
been made to feel that the preceding prophecy is actually in pro¬ 
cess of fulfilment, it is because one primary a^ent lias not yet 
been avrakened to a sense of the importance ot his sliare in the 
work. TJie mathematician has done his part, and a more difficult 
task he never had: tlie statesman is only iust awakened to so 
much as a disposition to accumulate some of the data which are 
necessary. We speak especially of England, and by the English 
statesman we now begin to understand all the monied and edu¬ 
cated part of tlie English public. Among the liberties in which 
we pride ourselves, is that of refusing to the executive all the 
information which is ’ necessary for it to know the coimiry^ or at 
least, a very considerable portion of the statistics necessary for 
large legislation. And yet we expect ministers to be accurately 
informed upon the bearings of every measure they propose, at a 
period when it is demonstrabre that the greater portion of the 
community neither knows, nor has the means ot being told, 
within twelve per cent., what its stake in the national property 
amounts to. Tliis is a curious assertion, and we proceed to make 
it good. 

All who hold life incomes, whether salaries or professional 
emoluments, and all who expect reversions, have a tenure whicli 
depends for its value upon two things—the average duration of 
life at every age (the mathematician will understand that we do 
not fall into the common error), and the rate of interest which 
money will obtain. As to the second, who will undertake to say 
what rate of interest actually is made, not by large companies, 
always ready with means of investment, or by clever men of 
business, who live in the metropolis, but by the average transac¬ 
tions of all who use money throughout the country ? Let us only 
suppose it to be a <piestioii of one per cent.; that is, that it lies 
somewhere, say between 3 and 4 per cent, (if 3l and 4^ be taken, 
it will hardly affect the final result). Now, with regard to the 
first point, all arc agreed that the Northampton Tables are below 
the general average at present existing, and the Government 
Tables above it. The latter an; so near to the Carlisle Tables, 
that, for our present rough pui pose, the two need hardly be dis- 
tinguislied. What stress we are to lay on the following circum¬ 
stance we hardly know, but if we take the results of a neighbour¬ 
ing country, Belgium, where, statistical enquiries are in a state of 
rapid prosecution, we find the general average of the whole coun¬ 
try to be extremely near to the mean between the Nortlxampton 
and Carlisle Tables. As follows: 
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Age. 

Mean duration of life In yeara. 

On the aTerae*) of 
the Carlisle and 
Northampton Tables. 

M. Queteiet’s 
Belgian Tables. 

miierence. 

0 

31-95 

32-15 

+-20 

6 

46-04 

45-72 

—-32 

10 

44-30 

43-86 

—-44 

15 

40-26 

40-50 

+•24 

20 

37-45 

37-34 

-•11 

25 

34-35 

34-72 

+•37 

30 

31-31 

31-96 

+•65 

3Q 

28-34 

28-93 

+•59 

40 

25-35 

25-84 

+ •49 

4.5 

22-49 

22-68 

+ 19 

.50 

19-55 

r . 19-48 

—•07 

55 

16-58 

16-44 

-•14 

00 

13-78 

13-44 

—34 

G 5 

11-34 

-.10-76 

-•58 

70 

8-89 

, 8-40 

—49 

75 

C -78 

6-39 

—.39 

80 

5.13 

5 04 

— 09 

85 

3-75 

3-83 

+•08 

90 

2-85 

3-12 

+•27 

95 

2-14 

2-13 

—•01 


Tliis agreement is remarkably close, but it is useless. We have 
not the means of forming an opinion as to whether life in Bel¬ 
gium much exceeds or falls short of that in England. By a rough 
calculation for tlie age of 40, made from M. Ansell’s Table*, we 
find for the mean duration of life at that age; but we arc 
not prepared to go fardier into the subject. Iiicidentally, we 
may press upon tliose who are actually engaged in such matters, 
the propriety of taking steps to ascertain what is the proper mean 
between the Carlisle and Northampton tables which represents 
the grand average of English life. 

Resuming our subject, we conceive the great extremes of the 
question to oe represented by die Carlisle table at 3 per cent.: 
and the Northampton table .at 4 per cent. That is to say, 13 
and 17 years* purchase are die limits of the remaining value of a 
life income in the hands of a person aged 40, supposed to have 
just received a year’s income. Taking 15 years as the mean, we 
think he must be a bold man who will undertake to pronounce, 
for the whole countiT, where between 14 and 16 yeara the truth 
would lie. Or, one man with another throughout England, the 
value of existing interests cannot be* pronounced upon within 12 
per cent. 

* This table refers entirely to the labouring classes, members of Friendly Societies. 
It is from the work published by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 
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Tliat the preceding will be denied from all quarters, only favours 
our assertion. For some will lean to one table, some to another. 
We remain uncontradicted, so long as authorities differ to the 
amount which we have stated. It is true, that, for particular 
cases, information exists wliich is sufficiently accurate. The 
insurance offices, which deal in select lives, now stand upon a 
proper basis of knowledge, the permanency of which, however, 
rests upon their demanding what would be called, if means of 
information were more extensive, enormous premiums. The 
reason why they are not to be so styled, shows the consequences 
which result to tlie country from insumcient statistics. Let us take 
the instance of the Equitable Society, an insurance office which 
has accumulated enormous wealth.^ I low was this accumulation 
made ? By demanding extortionate premiums, will be the answer 
of many, and by taking advantage of the ignorance of those who 
came to insure. We deny the correctness of this view altogether. 
That ignorance was the parent of these riches, is evident enough; 
but it was an ignorance which was common both to the office and 
its customers^and known to the former, who were therefore 
obliged to make such charges as would cover, not only the risk 
which their tables showed with regard to the individual, but also 
the danger of attempting insurance at all with such limited know¬ 
ledge, Having demanded premiums of which in the first instance, 
it was only known that they were safcy the result has been that 
they were much more than safe: the profit really belongs to 
those who now possess it, and it has been bought and paid for. 
The consequence to the public is, that the M'ant of foresight in 
an existing government, whether blameable or not we will not 
undertake to pronounce, has caused a largo body of subjects of 
the realm to make a provision for their families at the ex- 
pence of some millions sterling more than was necessary for the 
puipose. « 

The same indifference to statistical information on the part of 
the government, or tear of the disinclination of the people to afford 
it, still exists and produces its effects. We see it in every large 
financial measure M'hich is proposed to Parliament. The rough¬ 
ness of the guesses on which such plans are built, is only exceeded 
by the boldness of the mathematical steps by which the results 
are to be deduced. It is hard to say where the wedge is to be 
introduced into the massy obstacles which are to be cleft asunder. 
Shall we point to the good effects which have resulted, and do 
result, from the application of sound principles to actual measure¬ 
ment of facts ? The inertness of the legislative power never 
attempts to originate utility, unless acted on by the pressure from 
without. Shall we address ourselves to the individual inliabitant 
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of the country, and endeavour to show him that the power which 

g overns his interests is not knowledge ? We shall find him so 
usily employed in watching the intentions of his rulers, that he 
has lio time to think about their fitness to carry their intentions 
into useful effect. All the countries in Europe, which are in a 
state of commercial progress, are searching for information; 
while with us it is much that government should compile for the 
use of the legislature, just that information which the collection 
of the revenue brings with itself, or which the demand of indivi¬ 
dual members of the House of Commons has caused to be fur¬ 
nished. The tables now published by the Board of Trade, useful 
as they are compared with any thing which had previously ex¬ 
isted, are but a poor provision for the growing wants of the 
community. We hail them, nevertheless, as harbingers of better 
things. 

Whenever a demand arises for the creation of some new method 


of meeting the uncertainty of nidividual prospects, a process 
takes place which we may briefly describe as folly's. To meet 
the chance of fundarftental error, arising from ignorance of the 
subject, a large capital must be subscribed, as an insurance fund 
in case the whole speculation should fail. I'he subscribers of this 
capital are of -course indemnified for the risk, by receiving a 
return in case of success, larger than the usual profits of capital, 
and proportioned to the success of the undertaking. Tliose who 
receive this benefit must pay for it; and hence the want of sta¬ 
tistical knowh'dge is an immediate and direct tax upon the people, 
in favour of those who may be called the iynorance-imvrei's. 
But this is not all; the tables must be made so disadvantageous 
to the insurer, that some extreme and enormous r ise of failure 


must be anticipated and provided for. And though the principle 
of mutual insurance, so little understood, may i-liimately destroy 
this disadvantage, by a return of profits, yet there remains the 
evil of requiring those who would stipulate for a fixed sum, and 
have perhaps better means of employing tlieir money, to buy, 
not what they want, but a somethiftg between that and half as 
much again, without anv very definite means of saying what it 
shall be. 


Among the various projects of the kind, we observe one 
recently established, which promises to be of great utility. It is 
a socie^ for providing fixed sums to be paid on account of each 
child 01 a marriage, on his or her«attaining a given age, in con¬ 
sideration of a life premium to be paid by the father, to date 
from the time of marriage. We see here, firstly, the apparatus 
of an insuring capital; secondly, the construction of tables, 
superintended, it is said, by a great mathematician. Now this 
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mathematician, be he great or small, could not make bricks 
without straw, or tables without data. Doubtless he enquired^ 
what is the average age of marrige ? what are the relative num¬ 
bers of such contracts made by parties at different ages ? What 
is the number of children produced by each, on an average, and 
what is the average interval between their births ? He need be 
no conjurer to see, that all this and more, was necessary for his 
purpose; but we must conless, we should think him one, if he 
found the answers to all these questions. No doubt his province 
was to investigate the premiums which should be paid on some 
supposition which the most cautious theorizcr would admit to be 
above the mark, and to require the office to adopt them. Both 
the office and the insurers may thus be made safe; but neither 
party can undertake to say wliat it is which the one buys and the 
other sells. The nominal ,£100 must be something between 
£100 and £150, a part of the surplus being deducted in favour 
of the owners of the subscribed capital. 

Such is the state of our commercial relations in regard to the 
employment of life interests for the creation of certainties. And 
yet -we see daily valuations of such interests, to which even the 
courts of law are continually obliged to appeal. The office of 
actuarj' has received a legal character, though what constitutes 
an actuary is not defined. Without the diploma of a college, or 
the initiation of an apprenticeship, a class of professional arith¬ 
meticians has arisen, whose verdicts are, in fact, as binding upon 
our courts as those of a jury where they agree, without any dis¬ 
tinct rule as to what is to be done when they disagree. But what 
is an actuary ? The statute regulating Friendly Societies, requires 
that their rules should be certified by an “actuary or person 
skilled in calculation.” Is the second necessarily the first, or the 
first necessarily the second ? We do not all quarrel with the 
legal uncertainty, because the consequence is, that an Actuary is 
in fact he who is sliown to be one, by the proof that men will 
pay him money to have his opinion/ No class of men, taken as 
a whole, has acted with more judgment in the multifarious and 
important questions which have bt'en submitted to them. They 
seem to have been fully aware, hat in the absence of perfect in¬ 
formation, it w'as at least desirable to throw the difficulties of the 
subject entire upon the data, and to make everything sure from 
that point. Nevertheless, the effect upon the world is somewhat 
delusive. Apply to one actukry for the value of a contingent 
reversion, and he answers boldly, say £2539. 14.?. 7|«/. Apply 
to another, on the same question, and his answer is as ready, say 
£2092. 16#. Ohf. Whence arises this difference between two men, 
each of whom might almost be supposed to contend for the last 
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farthing ? One has been to the Northampton Table, and the 
other to the Carlisle. There is a theory in dispute between tkemt 
about which die public knows nothing, and eadi avoids distressing 
the mercantile man by using round numbers. For the latter, in 
common with the rest of the world, has got a notion, that every 
mathematical process must give exact results, whatever the nature 
of the data may be. But both the trader and the actuary employ 
a course of proceeding which, so far as it goes, is one of safety. 
The first is generally no mathematician, and the second very 
often not more so than is absolutely requisite for his purpose. 
Now, to know what to throw away without thereby rendering the 
result more imperfect than the data, is the most difficult and 
delicate part of the province of the mathematician. It is, there¬ 
fore, most desirable that such abbreviation should not be handled 
by any one who is not fully competent, as well by experience in 
this as in other branches of pracjical application. 

We have said that it may frequently happen, that two actuaries 
differ in their results, by differing on a point of theory, and it 
may be useful to the general reader, to point out the leading 
characteristics of tliis difference. The tables known by the name 
of .the Northampton Tables, were published by Dr. Price in 
1771, by means of refristers kept in the town of Northampton, 
from the year 1741. This table, (with some theoretical altera¬ 
tions, for the sake of introducing equality of decrements,) is 
formed from 4,700 deaths at various ages, of which, however, 
only 2,400 occurred above the age of 20. It was formed with 
that degree of caution, in such matters, for which Dr. Price was 
distinguished; and to which, we have no doubt whatever, the 
community is indebted for this, that no insurance office has ever 
failed, nor so far as w'e know, ever been generally believed to be 
close upon failure. A bolder theorist might vciy easily, and upon 
sufficiently plausible grounds, have luizarded tables which would 
have retarded this important social improvement for fifty years 
at least. The Northampton Tables were made the basis of the 
transactions of all the insurance offices; and, considered as a whole, 
must be looked upon as a great commercial benefit to the coun¬ 
try. But it was soon suspected that they contained defects which 
made them unfit to adjust the relative interests of parties at 
different ages, and it was frequently affirmed, that while the 
younger lives were represented as too low in value, the older 
lives were made too high. • 

The Carlisle Tables were published in 1815, by Mr. Milne, 
then and now actuary to the Sun Life Assurance Society. They 
exhibit (with theoretical alterations as before,) the results of 1,840 
deaths, which, took place at Carlisle between 1779 and 1787; 
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and 861 of these were above the age of twenty. With reference, 
therefore, to numbers of deaths, they are inferior in authority 
to the Northampton Tables, but not so much so as would be 
generally supposed. For it is a principle perfectly demonstrable, 
but not easily^ that w'hen chance selections are used for the pur¬ 
pose of constructing a probable general law, the degree of con¬ 
fidence which is to be placed in the superior numbers of one 
selection, does not increase with the numbers, but with their 
square roots. Thus, to construct a table which should be twice 
as good as another, ceteris paribus^ four times as many deaths 
must be recorded; for ihrice<i nine times as many, and so on. 
Exclusive, therefore, of every circumstance except mere numbers, 
the goodness of the Carlisle and Northampton tables is not (for 
and above 20 years of age) as 861 to 2400, but as 29 to 49, or 
thereabouts. In every circumsUince except mere numbers, Mr. 
Milne had the advantage of J^r, Price; and he used it with an 
energy which deserved distinguished success, and, as it turned 
out, obtained it. For tliere can now be no question, that the 
Carlisle tables represent the state of life among the better classes 
(in w^ealth) of this country with an approach towards precision 
which is remarkable, considering the scanty character of the 
materials. 

Within the last few years, the two insurance oflSces which pos¬ 
sessed the largest amount of experience, the Amicable and the 
Equitable, have published Uieir results. The first of these dates 
back for more than a century, the second for more than fil’ty 
years. The selection of its lives, in the first, was, for a long time, 
anything but rigorous, as we are informed; the latter has always 
been distinguished by more than usual.care in this respect. 
Taking the mean durations of life at different ages, a test "wmich 
we have several reasons for preferring to the one in more common 
use, we subjoin tlie following table:— * 


Age. 

Mean DuratioB according to the 

Norihatnpton. 

Cai'lutlc 

Amicable. 

Equitable, 

20 

33‘4 

mn 

36*1 

41*7 

30 

28-3 


31.1 

34.5 

40 

23-1 


24-4 

27*4 

50 

180 

214 

17*9 

20*4 

60 

13-2 

H‘3 

12*5 

13*9 

70 

8-6 

9*2 

7*8 

8-7 

80 

4*8 

5-5 

5*0 

4-8 


Tlie Amicable Table contains 2800 deaths above the age of 
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20, and the Equitable 5100. On looking at these tables, we see 
not only a remarkable connexion between the Northampton and 
Amicable, and between the Carlisle and Equitable, but also some 
similarity between the circumstances under which each pair was 
made. The Northampton table is older than the Carlisle; the 
Amicable is on the whole older than the Equitable, 'i'he town 
of Northampton is shown, by the documents of Dr. Price, to be 
much less healthy than Carlisle, by those of Mr. Milne; the 
selection of the Amicable, on tlie whole term of its existence, 
was believed, before their tobies appeared, to be inferior to that 
of the Equitable. And in both there is the same anomaly with 
regard to the older lives; the difference betw'een the C'arlisle and 
Northampton, and betw'een the Amicable and Equitable, which 
is very great at 20 years of age, is materially lessened as we ap¬ 
proach the older ages. But the particular point on which the 
Northampton 'Fables were long^ suspected, appears even from 
comparison with its own companion; for whereas at 20 years of 
age, the Northampton gives considerably less than the Amicable, 
at 60 and upwards the case is reversed. We do not speak of 
various other tobies, as we only wish to convey to the reader w'ho 
is entirely new to the question, some slight notion of the state in 
which we stand with respect to the results of tables. 

Now the question among actuaries is this: wiiich are the 
tables to be actually used in the coinpntation of money results, 
those of long or (»f short life, the Carlisle or the Northampton ? 
There arc great authorities, so far as authorities go, on both sides 
of the question; and we even apprehend that some would use 
one table in one set of circumstances, and another in another. 
Discretion must decide; but in the meanwhile it is of importance 
that the public in general, and the courts of h.w in particular, 
should distinctly know', that the actuary does merely deduce 
a residt of pure aritlfmetic : for he has not only to use the tables, 
but to settle which of the conflicting tables he shall use. And 
this alone is frequently' a qti^stio!’. of two or three years’ purchase 
in the value of a contingency. It has happened more than once, 
that litigation has been rendered more complicated, by the op¬ 
posing parties producing very diflerent opinions upon tlie esti¬ 
mated value of life interests. On what principles the judges 
settle the matter in such a case, we are not aware; but it most 
unquestionably belongs to them to inquire what fables have been 
usedt and why ? For tlie question, w hether a given individual 
shall be considered a good or a bad life, is one which admits of 
being determined by evidence, and it would be much better that 
the court, acting upon information, should decide whether one or 
other table should be used, or whether any and what mean 
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between them should be taken, than permit such a matter to be 
settled by the actuaries consulted,—die point in dispute having 
considerable authorities on both sides. It is also to be remem¬ 
bered, that even the professional men consulted are not always in 
possession of tlie information necessary to decide: a case may 
begin, “ A person^ aged fifty,” &c. without tlie least information 
as to what the class and habits of this person may be; and 
parties, interested in the result, may w'iltully put such a case, 
with alyehraical description only, for the purpose of taking into 
court such an opinion as may suit their purpose. We arc con¬ 
vinced, that, in process of time, and as the eyes of the public 
become open to the very extensive character of the life interests 
in this country, an officer w'ill b(^ appointed, a new species of 
Master in Chancery^ whose duty it will be to decide those points 
which are now' settled by reading the opinions given upon ca^es 
laid he fore counsel by parties. ^ 

Among all the confusion which unfortunately exists in the 
ramifications of an extensive branch of the subject we are con¬ 
sidering, there seems to us but one point which is very clear; 
namely, that though such progress has been made as secures 
safety to those who are interested en tnasse, the equitable ap¬ 
portionment of the relative claims of diflerent parts of the whole, 
IS 1^ no means in the same state of forwardness. 

The subject of probability in general, as applied to the pre¬ 
ceding questions, may be divided into tw'o parts; of which the 
knowledge of the first is easily attainable, in comparison with 
that of the second. The latter of the two is the guide of the 
former, and often the method of checking too hasty conclusions 
drawn from it. I'he mathematical analy^s of the former is easy, 
while tliat of the latter is almost as complicated as the planetary 
theory, perhaps even more so length for length. We need hardly 
add, that we refer to tliose extensions of tfie subject which were 
first struck out by De Moivre, and which have been raised to a 
high degree of developeinent by I^a Place, Of all the master¬ 
pieces ot analysis, this is perhaps the least known; it does not 
address its powers to the consideration of a vast and prominent 
subject, such as astronomy or optics, but confines itself to a branch 
of enquiry of which the first principles are so easily mastered 
(in appearance), that the student who attempts the higher parts 
feels fiumost deprived of his rights when lie begins to encounter 
the steepness of the subsequent ascent. The Th^orie des Fro~ 
habiliUs is the Mont Blanc of mathematical analysis; but the 
mountain has this advantage over the book, that there are guides 
always ready near the former, whereas the student has be^ left 
to his own method of encountering the latter. 
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The genius of Laplace was a perfect sledge hammer in burst¬ 
ing purely mathematical obstacles; but, like that useful instru¬ 
ment, it gave neither finish nor beauty to the results. In truth, 
in truism if the reader please, I^aplacc was neither Lagrange nor 
Euler, as every student is made to feel. The second is power 
and symmetry, the third power and simplicity; the first is power 
without either symmetry or simplicity. But, nevertheless, I^aplace 
never attempted the investijration of a subject without leaving 
upon it the marks of difficulties conquered: sometimes clumsily, 
sometimes indirectly, always without minuteness of design or 
arrangement of detail; but still his end is obtained, and the 
difficulty is conquered. There are several circumstances con¬ 
nected with the writings of this great mathematician, which 
indicate vices peculiar to hiniselfj and others which are common 
to his countrymen in general. We shall begin with one of the 
latter. * 

Tlie first duty of a mathematical investigator, in the manner 
of stating his results, is the most distinct recognition of the rights 
of others; and this is a duty which he owes as miicli to himself 
as to others. He owes it to himself, because tlie value of every 
work diminishes with time, so far as it is a statement of principles 
or developement of methods; others will in time present all such 
information in a shape better suited to the habits of a succeeding 
age. But the historical value of a work never diminishes, but 
rather incre.'ises, with time; theory may be overthrown, processes 
may be simplified, but historical information remains, and becomes 
of an authority which renders it necessary to preserve and refer 
to any work in which it exists. No one now thinks of consult¬ 
ing the work of the erudite Longomontanus; wliile that of his 
contemporary Riccioli is esteemed and sought a her. The reason 
is, that the first con^ins little or nothing of history, while the 
second is full of it. That such attei\tion to the rights of others 
is due to those others, need hanlly be here insisted on. Now, 
what we assert is, that there runs throughout most of the modern 
writings of the French school, a thorough and culpable indiffer¬ 
ence to the necessity of clearly stating how much has been done 
by the waiter himself, and how much by his predecessors. We 
do not by any means charge them with nationality; on the con¬ 
trary, they are most impartially unfair both to their own country¬ 
men and to foreigners; we may even say, that, to a certcun 
extent, thw behave properly to the latter, while of each other 
they are almost uniformly neglectful. Laplace himself set the 
most striking example of this disingenuous practice. For 
instance, Lagrange, proceeding on a route suggest^ by a theorem 
of Lambert, discovered liis celebrated memod of expansion, 
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which foreigners call Lagrangis theorem- Other and subordi¬ 
nate methoos (in generality only* not in utility) had been given 
by Taylor anti Maclaurin, and are sufficiently well known by 
their names. Now, Laplace has occasion’to demonstrate these 
theorems in the Mvcanlque Celeste^ and how docs he proceed? 
“ Nous donnerons sur la reduction des fonctions en series, (]|uel- 
qiies tlicoremes gcneraiix qui nous seront utiles dans la suite/* 
(Book II. No. 20.) Would not anyone imagine that these were 
some theorems which Laplace was producing for the first time? 
In the sequel, the theorem which is known to the mere beginner, 
as I'aylor’s Theorem, is described as “ la forinule (i) du numero 
21.” Let us even grant that it is natural to refer back throughout 
one work to any fixed previous part of it, and we have not yet 
done with this strange determination not to mention the writings 
of any other mathematician. For in the Theorie des Probabilit^Sy 
a work totally unconnected \vith the one just mentioned, La¬ 
grange’s theorem has no other <lesignation than “ la formule (p) 
du numero 21 du second Livre de la M6canique CMeste** And 
there runs throughout the whole of the writings of Laplace, with 
the excejition only of professedly historical summaries upon 
points which have for the most part no connexion with his own 
researches, a studied suppression of the names of his predecessors 
and contemporaries, insomuch that had he had occasion to cite 
a proposition of Euclid, we have little doubt it would have ap¬ 
peared as “ le theoremc que j’ai demontre dans un tel numero.” 
The consequence is, that the student of the Mdcanique Celeste 
begins by forming an estimate of its author, which is too high, even 
for Laplace; and ends by discovering that the author has fre¬ 
quently, even where lie appears most original, been only using the 
materials, and working upon the track, ofl^agrange, or some other. 
If the reaction be greater than it should be, ana if the estimate 
formed of I^aplace should be lower than it really ought to be, it 
would be no more than a proper lesson for living analysts of the 
same country, who, as we could, easily show, if we were here 
concerned witii their writings, have closely copied the not very 
creditable example of Laplace. 

The preceding remarks beve a particular bearing upon the 
Theorie des Probabilitesy for it is in this work that the author 
has furnished the most decided proof of grand originality and 
power. It is not that the preewing fault is avoided; for to 
whatever extent De Moivre^ Euler, or any other, had furnished 
either isolated results, or hints as to method of proceeding, to 
precisely that same extent have their names been st^press^. 
Nevertheless, since less had been done to master the dimcultiM 
of this subject than in the case of the theory of gravitation, it is 
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here that Laplace most shines as a creator of resources. It is 
not for us to say that, failing such predecessors as he had (Newton 
only excepted), he would not by his own genius have opened a 
route for himself. Certainly, if the power of any one man would 
have sufficed for the purpose, that man might have been Laplace. 
As it is, we can only, looking at the TMorie des ProhahUiUs, in 
which he is most himndf congratulate the student upon the fact 
of more symmetrical heads having preceded him in his Mecanique 
Celeste. Sharing, as <loes the latter work, in the defects of the 
former, what would its live volumes have presented if Laplace 
had had no forerunner ? 

It might appear to be our intention to decry the work which 
we have placed at the head of this article. We cannot but 
demur to such a charge, because to deciy is, we presume, to try 
to alter the tone of a cry already existing. Now, even meaning 
by the world the mathematical world, there is not a sufficient 
proportion of that little public which has read the w'ork in 
question, to raise .any sucli collective sound as a cry either on 
one side or the other. The subject of the work is, in its higher 
parts, compai’atively isolated and detacheil, though admitted to 
be of great importance in the sciences of observation. The pure 
theorist has no immediate occasion for the results, as results, and 
therefore contents liimself in many instances with a glance at the 
processes, sufficient for admiration, though hardly so for use. 
The practical <ibserver and experimenter obUiins a knowledge of 
results and nothing more, well knowing in most cases, that tlie 
analysis is above his reach. We could number upon the fingers 
of one hand, all the men we know in Europe who have used 
the results in their published writings in a mannei whicli makes 
it clear that thev could both use and demonstrale. 

In pointing out, therefore, the defects of the work in question 
— in detaching them'from the subject, and laying them upon 
the author—taking care at the sanic time to distinguish between 
die high praise which is due to t!ie originality and invention of 
the latter, and the expression of regret that he should, like 
Newton, have retarded the progress of his most original view's 
by faults of style and manner—w'e conceive tliat we are doing 
good service, not only to the subject itself, but even to the fame 
of its investigator. If, at the same time, we can render it some* 
what more accessible to the student, and help to create a larger 
class of readers, we are forwardinj^* the creation of the opinion 
that the results of this theory, in its more abstruse parts, may 
and should be made both practical and useful, even in the 
restricted and commercial sense of the former term. Such must 
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be the impression of all who have examined tlte evidence for 
this theory. 

It is not our intention to conclude the subject in the present 
number; the length of this article (lor such articles should not 
be very long) warns us to conclude for the present by finishing 
our account of the difficulties which have been placed in the 
way of the student, previously to entering upon tlie consideration 
of the subject matter ol‘ the treatise. 

The TJi^orie des Probahilii^a consists of three great divisions. 
1. An introductory essay, explanatory of general principles and 
results, without any appearance of mathematical symbols. 2. A 
purely mathematical introduction, developing llie analytical 
methods w’hich are finally to be employed. 3. The application 
of the second part to tlie details of the solution of questions con¬ 
nected with probabilities. The first of these has been also 
published in a separate form, under the title of fJsnai Philosa- 
pliiquCi &c., and is comparatively well known. Our business 
here is mostly with the second and third. The arrangement will 
seem simple and natural, but there is a secret which docs not 
appear immediately, and refers to a point which distinguishes 
this and several other works from most of the same magnitude. 
The work is not an independent treatment of the subject, but a 
collection of Jiiemoii’s taken rerbalun from those which the 
author had previously inserted in the Transactions of the 
Academy of Science's. Thus in the volume for 1782, appears 
a paper on the valuation of functions of very high numbers, with 
an historical and explanatory introduction. Now this intro¬ 
duction being omitted, the rest of the memoir is, substantially, 
and for the most part word for word, inserted in the work we 
are now describing. And the same may be said of other 
memoirs published at a later period: so that the Th6orie des 
Probabilifds, first published in 1812, mhy be considered as a 
collection of the various papers which had appeared in the 
Transactions cited from 1778 up to 1812. 

This materiallv alters the viewv which must be taken of the 
treatise, considered as inteiuled for the mathematical student. 
It also makes a change in th' idea which must be formed of the 
real difficulty of the subject, .is distinguished from that which is 
actually found in reading Laplace. The course taken has both 
its advantages and disadvantages; on which it may be worth 
while to say a few words. , 

Of the highest and most vigorous class of mathematical students, 
it may., be easily guessed that they are most benefitted^ by me 
works which are least intended for them. Complete dig^tioii 
and arrangement, so far from being essential to aid them in die 
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formation of power, are rather injurious. The best writer is he 
who shows most clearly by his process where the difficulty lies, 
and who meets it in the most direct manner. All the artifice by 
which the road is smoothed and levelled, all the contrivance 
by which difficulty is actually overcome without perception of 
its existence, though a desirable study for the proficient, and 
most useful with reference to the application of the science, is 
a loss of advantageous prospect to the student who wishes to 
become an original investigator. An officer who has never seen 
any but well-drilled soldiers, may cmnmand an army of them: 
but he who would raise an army must have been used to the 
machine he wishes to create in every stage of its process of 
creation, from a disorderly assembly of clowns up to a completely 
organized force. It is on such a ground as this that we take our 
stand, when we say that Euler, from the almost infantine sim¬ 
plicity with which he presents the most difficult subjects, and 
Lagrange, from the unattainable combination of power and 
generality which he uses for (more than through) the stu¬ 
dent, are not the best guides for one who would practice 
investigation. It is Laplace whose writings we should recom¬ 
mend for this purpose, for those very reasons whicli induce us to 
point him out as one of the most rough and clumsy of mathe¬ 
matical writers. A student is more likely, pro ingenio suo^ to be 
able to imitate liaplace by reading Laplace, than Lagrange by 
La^ange, or Euler by Euler. 

In the next place,-of all the works which any one has produced, 
tlie most effective for the formation of original power are those 
which lie nearest to his own source of invention. All the differ¬ 
ence between analysis .and synthesis will-exist, for tlx- most part, 
between the memoir in which the discoverer opem*d his views 
for tlie first time, and the ultimate method which he considered as 
most favourable for their deduction fiom his first principles. 
Hence we should recommend to the student to leave the elemen¬ 
tary works and the arranged, treatises as soon as possible, and 
betake himself to the original memoirs. He will fmd them not 
only absolutely more clear than compilations from them, but 
what is of much more importance, they state with distinctness 
what has been done on each particular point, and what is 
attempted to be done. If there should arise confusion from the 
student not perceiving that he is employed upon an isolated part 
of a whole which is not yet complete, there are safeguards in the 
Memoir which do not exist in the Treatise. Take any work on 
the differential calculus, from the time of Leibnitz downwards, 
and the formality of chapters, dbtinction of subjects, and treat¬ 
ment of nothing but what is complete, or appears so, will leave 
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the impression that the whole is exhausted, and that all apparent 
difficulty arises from the student not being able to see all that is 
presented to him. Now the fact is that in many cases the 
obstacle is of another kind, namely, that the reader is not made 
aware that there is more to be looked for than is presented. 
The assertion, je n'en mis rlefit by which Lagrange irequeiitly 
astonished those who imagined that a grand mathematician knew 
every thing, is frequently embodied in the spirit, or enspirited 
into the body, of a memoir, but seldom into that of a formal 
treatise. It happened to us not long ago to be very much 

f uzzled with the account of a process given in die great work of 
.acroix, one of the best of metliodical w’riters. Chance threw,, 
in our way the original memoir of Legendre, from which the 
process w'as taken, and we found that, word for word nearly, the 
former writer agreed w'ith the latter, so far as he went. But a 
few sentences ot omission in which the original writer' had limited 
himself, w'ere, it should seem,* inconsistent with the vastiiess of 
the general design indicated in the heading of the excellent 
compiler’s chapter. The difficulty vanished at once, since it 
merely arose from venturing to hint to ourselves, in the way of 
doubt, precisely what the original writer had proposed as a 
limitation. 

So far then, as the great w’ork w'e have before us preserves 
the actual contents of the original memoirs, it must be looked 
upon as very wholesome exercise for the student. But there 
are still some defects, arising from not completing the plan. 
The short historical notice and general explanation is omitted, 
in consequence, we suppose, of the humiliation which the writer 
of a treatise would feel, w’ere he compelled to name another man. 
The extravagance of an original memoir lights the candle at 
both ends; not only is an author permitted to say clearly where 
he ends, but also w'liere he began. Did Stirling give a result 
w'hich might have afforded a hint as to the direction in which 
more w^as to be looked for ? Laplace'may and does confess it 
in the Transactions of the Academy. But die economy of a 
finished work will not permit such freedoms; and while on the 
one hand the student has no direct reason for supposing tliat 
there ever will he any body but Laplace, he has, on the other, 
no means of knowing that there ever was any body but Laplace, 
In the next place, the difficulty of the subject is materially 
increased b^ the practice oJ^ placing general descriptions at the 
beginning, msteadf of the end. Our present w'ork begins with a 
tremendous account of the theory of generating functions, which 
we doubt not has deterred many a reader, who has imagined 
that it was necessary to master this first part of the work before 
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[ffoceeding to the rest. And whv is this obstacle placed in the 
way ? Because there was an old memoir ready to reprint from. 
And where in the subsequent part of the work is it used ? In 
some isolated problems connected with gambling, which in the 
first place might be omitted without rendering the material part 
of the work more difficult; and in the second place are appfica- 
tions of the theory of generating functions of so simple a cha¬ 
racter, that the preliminaries connected with it might be discussed 
in two pages. And in what future part of the work do the very 
tedious (though skilful) metliods of development become usefiil 
which are formally treated in the introductory cliapter? No¬ 
where. 

Hence the reader may b(‘gin to suspect that die difficulty of 
this work does not lie entirely in the subject, but is to be 
attributed in great part to the author’s method. That such 
difficulty is in part wholesome, may be very true; but it is also 
discouraging, unless the student be distinctly informed upon its 
cause and character. Believing as we do that in spite of all we 
have said, the TfU^orie des Prohab'diU'ft is one of the points to 
which the attention of the future analyst should be directed, as 
soon as the subject is in any way within his power, we shall here 
finish what we have to say on the character of the work, and pro¬ 
ceed in a future article with that of its results. 


Art. V.—1. De la Dtimocratie en Am^rique. Par Alexis de 
Tocqueville, Avocat a la Cour Royale de Pari>, I’un des Au¬ 
teurs du Livre intitule “ Du Systdme Penitenti^re aux Etats 
Unis.” Bruxelles, *1835. 

2. Th£ Amei'icam in their Morale Sueiai^ and Political Relations, 
By Francis J. Grund. ’ London, 1837. 

T he United States of North America have been, and are, 
every day, becoming more and more the subject of European 
attention. The experiment of *a new form of Government there 
in 'progress—the magnificent scale on which that experiment has. 
been essayed—the contrasts and comparisons which occur be- 
tweeijl^e state of tilings thei*e and in the countries of the old 
continent—all these points furnish matter for infinite and inces¬ 
sant speculation, and diversity of opinion. Theorists and “prac¬ 
tical men,” political parties of cveiy shade and hue, all, with 
common consent, refer to America tor examples to bear out their 
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respective doctrines. The speculatist enlar^ upon the leading 
principles of the American constitution, and their development 
present and future. He compares them with the institutions of 
his own hemisphere, and strains the comparison in favour of either, 
according to his own predilections. The man, who eschews 
theory, pursues those principles tlirough all the details of their 
working, and predicts boldly on the fate of the grand experiment 
from the operation, for good or evil, of its minor parts. The 
Conservative pounces with eagerness upon any defect that he can 
discover,—and every casual failure, or imperfcct success, of the 
provisions for good government, is loudly proclaimed to the 
world; while all that gives hope of obtaining that gi*eat end, is 
passed over by him in most significant silence. The Reformer, 
according to the degree of his liberalism, ajipcals with moderate, 
or trillmpliant coiifiderice to the example of America, to prove, 
that the freer the institutions—the happier and the more prosper¬ 
ous must a nation be. 

It is ill England that ibis attention has been pc*culiarly excited, 
as might naturally be expected, from the affinity that exists be¬ 
tween her and her cpionuam colonies. Almost equally naturally 
this attention lias been a good deal sharpened by jealousy. The 
parent state did not easily brook to be outstripped by her off¬ 
spring ill the development of the long (and wilfully) misunder¬ 
stood art of good govcrniiieiit. England had been too long and 
too much in advance of other nations, to be content with now seeing 
herself left b(‘liin(l. Neither'-was it at first a pleasant sight to be¬ 
hold American fleets stretching into seas once furrowed by British 
keels alone, and bearing the fruits of American industry and en- 
terprize, to vie with, and perhaps excel, the productions of the 
mother country in remote markets that had hitherto been sup¬ 
plied solely by the latter. The incipient ill-feeling was assidu¬ 
ously fanne^d b^ the l Oi^mics of freedom, whose foul interest it 
was, that division and disunion should exist between the pro¬ 
moters of universal liberty. Althpuglf, happily, now on the 
wane, this jealousy yet subsists, and so strong as not to be sur¬ 
mounted without an effort by many men even of liberal minds. 
But the majority of this description have long conquered the 
unworthy feeling, and rejoice sincerc'ly in the prosperity of 
America. With them, other and better motives give the impulse 
to an examination of her condition and prospects. They know 
that the great experiment in •progress in that country, is one 
fraught witli the deepest and most intimate interest to the well¬ 
being not only of the existing generation, but of millions yet 
unborn. The past history of mankind details many sorrow? |uid 
much suffering, the consequence and effects of evils inherent in 
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bygone, or subsisting, institutions; to myriads life has been but 
a wintry day, because of the oppressions and the crimes of those 
who held the reins of irresponsible and irresistible authority. A 
new order of things jlias commenced on the other side of the 
Atlantic; men find protection there from everything save the 
consequences of their own delinquencies; and, eagerly and 
anxiously, those who wish well to their kind are watching for 
all indications that the liberty and happiness that the new system 
has already produced, are likely to spread and to endure. 

Actuated by one or other of the motives alluded to, a multi¬ 
tude of writers in light literature, in pamphlets and newspapers, 
in magazines and reviews, have been busy with America, its 
manners, government, and people. The opinions they put 
forward are as diversified as the channels through which they 
give them to the public. But the activity of our awakened 
attention has not stopped here—a number of persons have 
determined to see and judge for themselves. Visitors have 
passed over into America, very many of them doubtless apper¬ 
taining to that class which the author of “ Pencillings by the 
Way” describes as “ the tribe of bagmen and runners,” and 
whose remarks and observations are reserved for their own 
particular circles, but also some who liave, “ greatly daring,” 
written a book, and narrated to the world what they have seen 
and what they have thought, during their pilgrimage. Captain 
Basil Hall, Mrs. Trollope, Hamilton, Stuart, Vigne, Mrs. Butler, 
better known as Fanny Kemble, Power, the celebrated Irish 
actor, &c. &c. are names that will at once suggest themselves to our 
1 ‘eaders. Of these, the works of the two ladies, and of Mr. Power, 
are of a light nature, intended chiefly for ainusenieiit, and, in the 
case of Mrs. Trollope, for the purposes of satire. The latter 
lady, indeed, if recent accounts are to be credi'ed, has not writ¬ 
ten without some effact of a certain degree of importance. Her 
occasional sharp truths (few and far between), enveloped as they 
are inja thousand exaggerations, have, we are told, wounded not 
a little the vanity of tlie nati'on whose domestic manners she pro¬ 
fessed to depict, and have led, through very shame, to a visible 
improvement, where the ofiensive peculiarities she ridiculed did 
really exist. It would be well if her recent tale, ‘ Jonathan 
Jeflferson Whitlaw,’ which claims some consideration for the good¬ 
ness of its motive, in laying open to execration the horrors of 
negro slavery in tlie southern states of the Union, had anything 
approaching to an equal effect. *With regard to those points 
wiere, in her first production, she is, without reason or cause, 
severe, the best antidote will be found in the light and pleasantly 
written Tour of Mr. Power. Throughout his pages, a liberal 
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and gentlemanly spirit prevails that does him much credit. Cap¬ 
tain Hall’s work was one of a more serious nature than these, and 
heavy and dull to a degree that was not expected from the pen 
of that i^enerally entertaining writer. It waij written with a poli¬ 
tical object—brought out at a crisis when the long predominant 
spirit of Toryism w'as tottering on his throne; its main object 
and intention was to check the growing demand for improvement 
of our institutions, by endeavouring to prove the bad success in 
America of the principles on which those improvements were to 
be based. But he wrote as a partisan, and the public knew him 
to be such. Accordingly, his writings made no other impres¬ 
sion than does the speech of any brawler at a Conservative meet¬ 
ing. His assertions were disbelieved—his fallacies detected. 
What he may have’ advanced that had good foundation, shared in 
the disregard which the spirit that pervaded the whole work drew 
upon it, and it is now as little read and as little thought of, as a 
political scpiib, after the election that gave it birth has passed 
over. Mr. Vigne’s book is the hasty narrative of a six months* 
visit to North America, with a large portion of it occupied by 
remarks on the British possessions on that continent. His object 
Avould seem to have been r.ather to furnish materials for his 
readers to form their own judgments, than to express any very 
decided opinion of his own. In fact, he tells us plainly in his 
concluding words, “judge for yourselves.” At the same time, 
upon certain subjects, such as extension of the suffrage, a here¬ 
ditary branch of the legislature, &c. &c., he hazards an opinion, 
which, however, we would be very sorry to recommend the 
reader to adopt, especially in the present *1111103. In justice to 
Mr. Vigne, it must be allowed, that, so far as the collecting of 
information goes, he appears to have made very excellent use of 
his time. 

We hurry over these, and other writers,* to notice tw‘o more 
recent publications of striking interest, and very great merit. 
The first, in order of dates, of the publibations in question, has 
proceeded from the pen of a French author, M. Alexis de Toc - 
queville. His work is one of patient, calm, and philosophical 
research, and has, as it deserves, attracted so much attention, that 
it is already quoted, as a book of reference, by writers and by 
public speakers. He informs us in his preface, that he conceived 
the idea of writing, after having studied, in America, her social 
condition, and comparing th^ equality that pervades all, and 
influences all there, with the same principle gradually struggling 
upward to the same eminence in Europe; while its consequence, 
democracy, triumphant in the former Continent, is visibly advanc¬ 
ing towards a similar dominadon in the latter. He well says, 
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that this advance is not to be checked by the efforts of our gene¬ 
ration, when die generations that have preceded iis have failed 
in die attempt,—and that all that now remains, and what consti¬ 
tutes the pressing ai^d chiefest duty of those who are at the head 
of affairs in the countries of the old world, is— 

“ Instruire la democratic, ranimer s’il se peut ses croyances, purifier 
ses mccurs, reglcr scs mouveroens, substituer peu d peu la science des 
affaires d son inexperience, la connaissance de scs vrais interets d ses 
aveugles instincts : adapter son gouverneraent aux temps ct uux lieux ; 
et le modifier suivant Ics circonstanccs ct Ics honimes." 

For some sound and sensible refloctions on the state of his 
native country,^ France, we would refer the reader to the rest of 
the preface, as well as to different passages in the body of the 
work itself. 

The first volume of “ La Deinocratie en Am6rique,” is dedi¬ 
cated to an examination of the institutions, written laws, and 
general condition of the body pcfiitic, in the United States. His 
second is of a more speculative character. He considers demo¬ 
cracy as it is, in all its bearings, workings, and effects,—the 
causes which tend to its support, and the various influences that 
act upon it, increasing, or moderating its inherent violence, and, 
finally, he casts an eye towards the mighty future that is reserved 
for America. The whole is written, as w'e have said, in a 
thoroughly philosophical spirit, and if, at times, the natural bias 
of the aristocratic ideas that surround Europeans from their birth, 
makes itself visible (as in his strictures on the “aspect vulgaire*' 
of the lower chamber of Congress, &c. &c.), it can w^ell be passed 
over, when we take into account the general absence of prejudice, 
and liberality of spirit, that pervade M. de Toequovilfe’s pages. 
His delineation of the constitution of the United States is clear 
and full of interest, and his remarks upon it, and ujK)n its influ¬ 
ence and effects on the community, are, for the most part, well 
grounded, and worthy of serious and attentive consideration. 
Altogether, the book is one that ought to find a place in every 
library, and entitles its author to a high rank among those who 
labour for the enlightenment and improvement of the age in 
which they live. 

Although his tone is in general favourable to tlie Americans 
and their institutions, yet it sometimes appears to be what his 
fellow-countrymen would call “ mal-assure” upon some parts of 
his subject, and he occasionally appears to be but lialf in earnest 
it^is objections, and anxious to supply an answer to them himself 
In his first volume, after having shown the excellence of the 
federal system, he expresses doubts and fears concerning it, and 
seems to tremble at the idea of the great variety of knowledge 
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and tlie clear powers of discernment which ho considers it to 
require in tliose under its dominion. Hence, he anticipates that 
it would not be found generally to suit the nations of the earth. 
Yet his statement that he has lound in the Americans the requi> 
site knowledge and enlightenment, and ’the fact confessed by 
himself of tlie facility wi«i which they meet and get successfully 
over whatever difficulties at any time result from the complication 
of the system, would lead us to the inference, whicli lie him¬ 
self indirectly admits, that nations have but to become enlightened 
to render the adoption, by them, of a similar constitution, safe 
and'practicable, in his second volume he dwells very fully upon 
the nature of political associations. He represents them as dan¬ 
gerous, yet admits that they have not prufliiced any bad effects 
in America; and confesses that, even in the case of the conven¬ 
tion formed in 1831, by the States of the South, aggrieved by 
the Tariff promulgated the preceding year, even tnen, while 
irritation aiufexcitcment were* at their height, the proceedings 
were marked by moderation of language,, and strictly confined 
to the object of meeting—viz. a denunciation of the unconstitu¬ 
tional nature of the measure in question, and a declaration of the 
interest which all nations, and the United States in particular, 
had in the freedom of trade, violated by the Tariff! It does 
seem strange that a man of his intelligence and general justness 
of views should deduce from this convention such a consequence 
as he does (page 43), where he states it to be probable that the 
convention exercised much influence in the minds of the discon¬ 
tented, and prepared them for the open revolt of the succeeding 
year. How much more likely, that if such a vent hud not been 
given to the indignant feelings of the Southern States, this revolt 
would have occurred earlier, preventing a full discussion of the 
matters at issue, and causing a protracted and bloody struggle. 
That it did occur at all is solely owing to the obstinacy of the 
general legislatun^—futile, and calculated to bring contempt 
upon its authors, as all such obstinacy pvoves to be, when oppos^ 
to the just demands of a large poftion of a community, in the 
end, the General Legislature had to concede, and most inglo- 
riously; for die South Carolinians (most imtive in the matter, as 
most injured) would not allov the redress to be accompanied by 
any declaration that might tend to salve the wounded honour of 
Congress. Here then was a case of right—arms wen* not ap¬ 
pealed to until die cousdtutional means of petition and political 
association had hiiled, in consequence of the ill-judgt*d obstinacy 
of the Northern interest; and yet M. de Tocqueville would per¬ 
suade us, that the revolt was occasioned chiefly by the conven- 
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tion. Still he does not go the length of positively condemning 
political associations—he says they are sometimes necessary. 

" Dans les pays ou ils n’existent pointy si les particoliers ne peuvent 
creer artificiellement et laomeutanement quelque chose qui leur resseni- 
hle, je n’aper 9 ois plus de digue d aucune tyrannie.’-—p. 42. 

He then proceeds to compare these associations in Europe and 
America; 

*' La plupart dcs Europecns voient encore dans Tassociatiun une aime 
de guerre qu’on forme a la hate pour allcr I’cssaycr aussitot sur un champ 

de bataille.Les membres de ces associations repondent d.tin mot 

d’ordre comme des soldats en campagne; en s’unissant ils font le sacrifice 
entier de leur jugement et de leur libre arbitre. 

Cela dimiiiue bcaucoup leur force morale. Elies perdent niiisi Ic 
cnraclcre sacre qui s’attache d la lutte des opprimes centre les oppres- 
seurs."—pp. 44, 48. 

What he here describes are not political associations, as Euro¬ 
peans understand them, but as die insane tyranny of Louis 
rhilippe constrains die French nation to form them. To omit, 
as he does in his allusion to Europe, all notice of associations in 
Ireland, is something very like leaving out the part of Hamlet. 
Our country could aflord him a noble example of the use, not 
the abuse, of the right of meeting. It cannot be that M. do 
Tocqueville bad not read, or heard, of the Catholic Association. 
Created at a time when half Ireland, distracted by poverty and 
grinding laws, was in a state of open insurrection—when the 
minds of the upper orders of the insulted Catholics, pained by 
the excesses of their wretched fellow-religionists (whom they 
knew to be goaded into desperation by want and suffering), and 
wounded to the quick by the insane denial of their rights, were 
turning with reluctant, but determined hearts, to the dreadful 
alternative of civil waf to accomplish their liberties—no sooner 
WM the safety-valve of the Catholic As.'^ociation opened, than the 
pent-up elements of terror and confusion gave place to the mo¬ 
derate and well-regulated moral power tliat at length forced from 
a bigotted parliament, an inimical ministry, and an unwilling 
monarch, the achievement of Political Emancipation. 

We hasten over minor matters, to consider what may be called 
our author’s favourite topic—what he designates as “The 
tyranny of the majority.” From some quarters, we should 
have received this phrase as cant.^ It is a favourite one with 
Conservative writers and orators, who s^matise with it every 
effort of the popular will that tends to bafl^ their designs. Few 
things are more fresh in pur recollection than the bugbear use 
wlii^ Lord Stanley made of this expression, during the debates 
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upon the shameful Coercion Bill for Ireland. His pretence and 
his excuse for the most dbgraceful of the provisions contained in 
that most despotic and atrocious measure, each alike, was to guard 
against the “tyranny” in Ireland of “tl^e many.” It may be 
remarked, that he and his present associates, the Tories, take 
e^ecial care never to include in their denunciations the “ tyranny 
of the But M. de Tocquevillc has not been looking for 

clap-trap phrases—he has had but one thing in view— vix. a 
calm and thorough investigation of his subject, and he has endea¬ 
voured sincerely, and, in a great measure, succeeded in divest¬ 
ing his mind of all prejudices that might interfere with this in¬ 
vestigation. 

He states, that he views the “ omnipotence of the majority” in 
America, with much distrust and disrelish; and asserts, that as it 
increases, so does also every inherent vice of democratic institu¬ 
tions. We cannot in this join him except to a very small extent. 
There may be cases when tile power of the majority needs a 
check of some description. But what shall this check be, and 
where is it to be found ? Are these not extreme cases, and must 
not something be allowed for the imperfection from which neither 
man, nor any of his works, can be totally exempt ? What the 
majority of a nation choose to do, they have, speaking generally, 
a right to do, inasmuch as the^ are a majority—and tne will of 
the minority ought to bend before them. In America, the mi¬ 
nority have every possible means given them by the constitution 
to make their complaints known, and to endeavour to increase 
their adherents. The press is totally unfettered—the right of 
political association is held sacrcKl—the right of representation in 
Congress is most fully acknowledged; and if, by these means, 
they cannot accomplish what they desirfe, it is fitting that they 
should submit The very fact of their continuing a minority, of 
their not being able to work out the objert they nave in view, is 
strong presumptive proof that they are in the wrong. The case 
of the Southern States, in the miestmn of the Tariff, was an 
extreme case, and, for such, a sound political maxim tells us there 
is no legislating. Yet in the end the power of truth prevailed— 
the Southerns obtained the repeal of the obnoxious provisions, 
and thus may every minority, whose cause is righU ^ assured 
that, finally, justice will be triumphant In our author*s specula¬ 
tions on this subject, he does appear to us to be peculiarly actu¬ 
ated by that spirit to which we have before alluded, which leads 
him to start objections and suggest defects only one half in 
earnest, and, speklily after, seek to answer them himself. Thare 
is none of this hesitation when he comes to state the advant^es 
of a democratic form of government, to which particular branch 
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of his subject he devotes many pages in his second volume, be- 
aides numerous passing allusions in other places. In the outset 
of his dissertation upon the “ omnipotence of the majority,” he 
would seem to feel thoroughly the distrust and disrelish that he 
professes; yet an attentive perusal of all that he writes on that 
head will leave the reader much in doubt at the end, as to the 
strength and permanence of those feelings in M. de Tocqueville’s 
mind. 

Two very important questions of a purely speculative nature 
are agitated in the latter half of his second volume—the one, 
what may be the destiny of the three distinct races that form the 
population of North America; the other, the future history of 
her institutions. It is scarcely necessary tt> say, that the three 
races our author alludes to are those of the white man, the Indian, 
and the negro. Of the two last, (between whom there is but one 
thing in common, their auftering from the first-named race, they 
being in all other matters as distinct and as different as possibly 
can be conceived,) h'e draws a melancholy, but, unfortunately, too 
true a picture. Year after year sees the haplc‘ss Indian forced farther 
and farther from the graves of his ancestors, and the huntinggrounds 
that once his nation held. If he tarry among the stranger race 
that have seized upon his ancient possessions, he becomes, alas ! 
too often, a degraded being, imbued with the lowest vices attend¬ 
ant on civilization, ere he has had time, or means, to gain any of 
its benefits. If in the sullenness of his Indian pride and his in¬ 
flexible hatred towards the “ lying palefaces,” lie retire among 
the western deserts to escape their contamination and preserve 
his independence, scarce a year will have passed over his head 
ere his solitudes are invaded, and he sees himself suddenly sur¬ 
rounded by the busy pioneers” of the hated raci -. In vain the 
federal government seeKs to protect the right:- of the Indians. 
The local governments of the States invade and outrage them at 
every step; and all that can be done is to mitigate the misery of 
the Indians" foix'ed emigration, by rletraying, out of the national 
treasury, the expenses of transporting them to wilds yet undefiled 
by the whiteman’s tread. But this miserable refuge will not always 
be available—the descendants of the strangers are stretching fast 
to die westward, and must in time occupy the whole Continent, 
from ocean to ocean—the descendants of the. ancient possessors 
of die soil are retreating before this advance, their numbers every 
year diminishing by wars amongst themselves, by the toils of their 
forced exile, by hunger, by pestilence; and they must at length 
disappear altogether from the face of that Continoit, over which 
their fathers roamed the undisputed masters. The negro’s fate 
is more doubtful; but while his actual and past condition is and 
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was far worse than that of the independent Indian, there are yet 
some bright hopes of his future that are utterly denied to the 
latter, ihat slavery will cease utterly in North America, tliere 
can be no shadow of doubt. The most determined mid invete¬ 
rate upholder of the accursed system, limitl^ his utmost hopes to 
the simple one, that the necessity may be staved off during his 
lifetime; yet, with the general conviction that slavery must end, 
there is one great question undecided—what is to be done with 
the enfranchised blacks ? A general fusion of the two races, our 
author says, is not to be hoped for. The base, but indomitable, 
prejudices of the Anglo-Americans, deny all chance of such a 
result. Even in the States where enfranchisement has already 
taken place, there is no symptom of amalgamation, but, on the 
contrary, a marked and shameful distinction carefully kept up. 
Infamy is attached to intermarriages witli the negroes. The 
latter are endowed witli all tlie rights of citizens, but such is the 
force of public opinion that they dare not exercise them. In 
places of amusement—in public conveyances—in tlu^ churches— 
even in the last resting places of tlie human kind, Uie cemeteries, 
the blacks must be kept apart from the haughty whites. The 
race thus proscribed are, according to M. de Tocqueville, gra¬ 
dually disappearing from die northern States. Slavery began in 
the south, and spread itself to tlie north. It is now retrograding, 
and as it recedes, the negro race seem to retire with it towards 
the tropic regions, whence it came. Our author ascribes tliis to 
several causes. The prohibition of the sale of slaves in the north, 
and of importation from the south, were among the chiefest of 
these causes; the first forcing the slave holder of the former region 
to seek a market in the latter, and the second preventing the 
drain thus made from being supplied by fresh arrivals. But 
the most powerful cause was competition of free labourers, 
whose labour was found to be beyond calculation more productive. 
In the south, tlien, tlie immense mass' of the negro population is 
congregated, emd there a fearful and ai^ ominous silence prevails 
on uiat question of all-engrossing and most vital interest—wliat 
is to be done with this population ? This silence is the more im¬ 
pressive, as it contrasts with the loud and anxious discussion of 
the subject in the northern parts of the union, and as each day 
the horizon lowers more and more with the coming storm. One 
means of safety, entire and complete^ b visible, but at a sacrifice. 
Will it be adopted at once, or left to the operation of time ? 

Peut^tre arrivera-t-il i la race blanche du sud cc qui est aux 
Maures d'Espagne. Aprka avoir occupe le pays pendant dcs si^cles, elle 
ae retirera enfin peu a peu vers la contree d’ou ses aieux sent aiUrofob 
▼eaus, abandonnant aua negies un pays que b Providence aemble 
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destiner 4 ceux-ci, puisqu’ils y vivent sans peine et y travaillent plus 
iMilement qua les blancs." 

Whatever be the expedient, humanity will not suffer it to be 
long delayed. On the subject of slavery there can be no com¬ 
promise ; and beyond the indispensable precautions for the wel¬ 
fare and regulation of those about to be made free, there ought 
to be no delay. Every hour that the negro is detained in bond¬ 
age, accumulates a heavy debt, and the retribution wiU be terrible. 
It is this accursed system that will give birth to the real dangers 
of the Union, and that casts a blot upon the fame of America that 
centuries will not wipe out. 

The permanence of the present North American confederacy 
seems to M. de Tocqueville a matter of doubt; and his idea is, 
that instead of returning to the condition of separate, independent 
States, several unions of a smaller kind will be formed out of the 
debris of the present. Considering the extent of territory, which 
it is the destiny of the Anglo-Americans one day to occupy, his 
theory wears a probable face. This breaking up into smaller 
circles may happen, but at best is a remote contingency. As yet 
matters have gone on well—trade flourishing, manufactures im¬ 
proving, peasantry comfortable—and instead of a crushing na¬ 
tional debt, an actual surplus (and one for which the last message 
of General Jackson informs us there is a difficulty in finding 
employment) in the national coflers. All States are beginning to 
feel the folly of divisions and contentions, and to recognize their 
time interests in a concord that allows the free interchange of 
trade; for commerce is the strongest link that can bind men 
together. To commercial interests war is ruin, and separations 
cause injurious and often fatal interruptions. The States of 
America will be at peace with each other, eadi for its own sake. 
The general government having nothing to do but foster and 
protect the freedom of trade, will not come into collision with 
individual portions of the Union; and the increased facilities 
of communication afforded by railroads, will remove much of the 
inconvenience of the great distances between the seat of central 
government, and the more distant territories. A splitting up 
m^, as wc have said, take place, but is by no means inevitable. 

We have scarcely left ourselves room to notice a very recent 
Eoj^ish publicadon, entitled “ ^Phe Americans in their Moral, 
Social and Political Relations, by Francis J. Grund.” This is a 
book that does honour to the writer, and will well repay the 
trouble of perusal. There is in its pages none of that bad spirit 
which EnglLdi writers on the Unitea States too often indulge in, 
and which generates a fund of ill feeling between .our quondam 
colonies and the mother country. Mr. Grund strongly and 
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justly r^robates such a spirit, to which he tells us the Americans 
are never the first to give way. He makes particular mention of 
their ** strong prejudice in favour of tlie English nadoD,’* and the 
especial kindness with which they receive English tourists. 
However, they will make no sacrifice of their own sel^respect; 
and although ready to associate with Englishmen on terms ai 
equality^ and willing to consider them as part of their own family, 
they wfll not pardon overweening conceit, and are most uncon- 

promising on questions of a national conmlexion.they are 

peculiarly sensitive with regard to the offences of the English.’’— 
vol i. p. 38. 

Mr. Grund’s considerations on American society, literature, 
dramatic taste, and progress of education, breathe the most 
liberal spirit, and difler most widely indeed (but not wider than 
is the truth) from the ungenerous and unfounded aspersions to 
be met with in the pages of some other writers on America. He 
proves, w'hat, indeed, is generally known, that Mrs. Trollope’s 
pictures of society are but grossly exaggerated representations of 
society in what, in this country, would be called the middle 
classes; tlie higher classes being shut to her. He brings facts to 
destroy die assertions of Tory writers as to the low condition of 
American literature and taste; gives data marking the progress 
of education; and in every point he undertakes, he establishes a 
triumphant case. 

As we have alluded to the reception of foreigners, we cannot 
pass over a point so important to our poor Irish fellow-country¬ 
men as the reception they meet in the United States. He 
informs us, that though the Americans give the Irish their sym¬ 
pathies as an oppressed and injured people, yet the very fact of 
their working hard for low wages, and‘being easily contented 
and happy if they have the necessaries of life, renders them less 
acceptsmle to the aspiring and money-seeking natives of the land 
of their emigration. The Americans cannot understand, and in 
some degree contemn, those who can b* so easily satisfi^; and 
this contempt has grown into a prejudice that has led some States 
to make provisions against the importation of Irish paupers.” 
Yet Mr. Gnind says, that, “ considered collectively, the Irish 
form a highly useful part of tlte community, and contribute, by 
their honest industry, to increase the wemtii of the countiy.’ 
Every true Irishman must feel grateful to this author for his 
remarks on the order and good dispoutions of our poor emi¬ 
grated countrymen, and on uieir excellent conduct when some 
time settled Much of the ill feeling towards them is horm 
only by a party, and that in conseouence of political cq^one; 
the Irish, from their recollections or suIFering from the opposite 
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form of government, bein^ ardent partizans of democracy, to 
n^ich the party alluded to is opposed. 

Mr. Grund’s advice to Irish emigrants is so good, that we 
cannot refrain from inserting it, and would that we could make 
it reach the ears of those poor fellows who are daily leaving for 
ever their native land, to seek a refuge and a home in the 
United States:— 

** Let the Irish, on airivol, be, above all things, careful not to disturb 
the peace by revels of any kind: the Americans are prond of voluntary 
submission to the laws, and cannot respect those who infringe them, or are 
given to excess. Let them abstain from all share in political quarrels, 
before they are able to form a correct opinion on the suDject. Let them 
refrain from violence of any kind, even though provoked. If they are 
wronged, let them appeal to tlie law, and the Americans will assuredly 
procure them justice; for the Americans love peace, and liberty, and 
justice more dian any people in the world.*'—97. 

Let the Irish follow these rules, our author says (as diose of 
tlicm in Boston have alreac^ begun to do), and they will make 
for themselves a home and l^t friends at tlie other side of the 
Atlantic. 

In- the very brief notice that our limits enable us to give of the 
rest of tliis vmuable work, we could not, perhaps, do better than 
allow Mr. Grund's general opinions on America to appear in his 
own words:— 

I'he American commonwealth consists of a community of reason 
and good sense; its empire, therefore, is the largest, and its basis the 
must unalterable on which the prosperity of a people was ever established. 

... The Americans have kept good faith with all nations; and, with the 
most unexampled economy, have discharged their national debt. Their 
credit is unrivalled, their honour unquestioned, and tbo most implicit 
conhdenco is placed in their ability to fulfil tbeir engagements. They 
have not monopolized a single branch of industry, but let foreigners and 
natives compete fairly.* They have established liberty of conscience, 
abolished all hereditary privileges, and let all start free and equal. In 
riiort, they have made thdir country the market for talent, ingenuity, 
industry, and every honest kind*of exertion.... There are no conflicting 
elements that threaten an immediate change or overthrow of her 
eatridisbed institutions.... As long as these latter are productive of such 
kM^y results, it is but natural that the people should cling to them as 
file principal cause of their boundless naUonal prosperity."—vol. i. p. 262, 
272,273» 280. 

In eonclttsion, we would heartily recommoid to such of our 
readere as are desirous of obtaining a good and sound knowledge 
on the subject of America, to peruse attentively and weigh wdl 
the works of M. de Tocquevule and Mr. Orund. The prin¬ 
ciples laid down in either^ and the eHecta deduced firoin certain 
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causes^ may not always seem right and sound, but the reader 
may be assured that he will meet with no ebullitions of jM^udice, 
and that, if there be mistakes, they are those of candid, liberal, 
and enlightened minds. These works are full of valuable and 
interesting information, and will supply die amplest materials 
for the most practical comparison with the institutions of ouf 
own or other countries, as well as for the most speculative eoil- 
sideration of the present state and future destiny of the New 
World. 


Art. VI.—1. The Daughter. A Play, in Five Acts. By James 
Sheridan Knowles, author of ** Virginias,*’ &c. London, 1837. 
2. Comio de* Medici. An Historical Tragedy. By R. H. 
Horne, author of “ The Exposition of the False Medium,” 
&c. London, 1837. 

8. Marcm Manlius. A Tragedy, in Five Acts. By David 
Elwin Colombine. London, 1837. 

^~PHE English drama has undergone a series of transitions 
during uie last fifty years, which, for variety, frequency, and 
contrast, are unparalleled in the drama of any country in 
Europe during the same, or any former period. A glance at the 
state of the stage in France, Spain, and Germany, will suf^ 
ciently prove the correctness of this assertion. 

The classical school wiis rigorously observed, even so late as 
the reign of I^ouis XVllI, by all the writers for the theatre in 
France. Boileau, Racine, Corneille, and Voltaire, who impli¬ 
citly followed the laws of Aristotle and his* successors, were the 
models for modern imitation, and it was not until very recently 
that those extraordinary innovations were introduced, whicn 
have completely cliangm the character of the French stage. 
Even Victor Hugo and Alexander Dumas, who are at the head 
of the Romantic school, and who have carried its extravagance 
farther than any of their contemporaries, commenced their 
careers with plays which, although th^ do not strictly fulfil the 
conditions of the Stagyrite, and are deformed by some eecen* 
tricities, must still be regarde<\ as belonging, in a certain deme, 
to that more sober and weighty class of dramas which has of lato 
been altogether superseded. The “ Hernani'* of Hugo, written in 
the antiquated ana restrictive form of rhyme, and the “Henry 111,’* 
of Dumas, written in prose, display some respect for order in the 
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distribution of the action, and for the higher style of the elder 
poets in the tone of the dialogue, and the genera treatment of 
the subject; but both Hugo and Dumas have subsequently 
abandoned even tliese concessions to system in their numerous 
and successful productions, falling at last into the worst excesses 
of an impure taste, and openly outraging, not merely improba¬ 
bility, which might admit of some slender excuse, but the 
decencies of life, which admits of none. It is to be observed, 
however, that the decline of the French drama, from the chaste, 
but cold and stilted elevation of Racine and Corneille, to tlie 
coarse levities and monstrous incongruities of such playwrights 
as Scribe and Delavigne, has been a gradual course of deca¬ 
dence in a particular Erection: it was not marked by any fea¬ 
tures of incidental novelty, or checked by divergence into other 
channels. It was a constant progress towards the emancipation 
of the stage from all rules and trammels, whetlicr of art or 
morality; and, except that it acquired increased impunity, and 
betrayed still deeper laxity as it proceeded, it displayed no 
farther transitions than were necessarily included in the general 
tendency of its altered spirit. 

The drama of Spain presents a still slighter deviation from its 
original condition. Lope dc Vega and Calderon, especially the 
former, (whose inedited MSS. are in quantity treble the amount 
of his published works, and who is said to have produced eight 
hundred pieces on the stage), did not very scrupulously adliere, 
even in their most elaborate dramas, to the laws of the ancients, 
but, yielding to the licentious taste of their age, surrendered 
themselves to an exuberance which could not be restrained 
within the established limits. These poets being th^ earliest 
standards of Spanish dramatic literature, the present state of tlie 
Spanish stage, in which, imquestionably, even the show of regu¬ 
larity and decorum' is not affected, cannot be considered to 
involve any more grave dereliction from the period of its highest 
excellence, than an extension of the license which was adopted 
by the first Spanish dramatists. Nor, indeed, has the character 
of the Spanim theatre undergone any greater change than may 
be easily accounted for by the universal clianges in habits and 
institutions to which the country itself has been exposed. 

In Germany, the stage has hardly yet secured a fixed and 
d^nite reputation. Tlie literature of that thinking and acquisi¬ 
tive people is but the growth of y^terday; and until the appear- 
ance of Lessing and l^opstock, who may be said to have dis¬ 
solved the ice that locked up the springs of thought and poetry, 
the national mind was unrepresented both inliooks and plays. 
When the theatre at last became of some importance, two cuf- 
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ferent styles struggled together into existence—the grave, but 
picturesque, genius of Schiller at the head of one, and the 
motley and sentimental imagination of Kotzebue originating 
the other—followed by such contemptible p\ay-wrights as Grill- 
parzer f der Scha&spieUchrieberi contra-distinguished from der 
SchaHsmeldichterJf and the rest of the inventors of mere 
spectacles. 

Our stage alone, then, has suffered a succession of novel 
mutations; which are rendered the more remarkable by the 
fact, that the English drama exhibits, in its purest and best 
manifestations, none of those rigid and repulsive models from 
which, in France at least, they had some excuse for venturing to 
depart. Wo disowned the authority of Aristotle at once, and 
began with nature. The field w'as vast and inexliaustible: we 
were not shackled by any limitations, or oppressive formulae; 
we were not required to torture humanity into a prescribed 
shape; we cast away the Procrustian bed, and gave the figure 
in Its original, living proportions. We, therefore, had no rea¬ 
sonable pretext to offer for going in search of ingenious ab¬ 
surdities, for surrendering our judgment to temporary expedients, 
that exercised no worthier influence than as they captivated tlie 
fancy of the multitude, and that were equally obnoxious to the 
stern creations of the ancients, and the freer, and bolder, and 
more natural productions of our own school. It may be said, 
perhaps, that, having no arbitrary laws, and being amenable to 
no settled system, such deviations are incidental to the nature of 
our drama, whicli is, in itself, irregular and capricious; but this 
argument is as illogical as it is untrue. The fact, that our drama 
is irregular and capricious, cannot be admitted in justification of 
every species of irregularity and caprice; for it must be obvious, 
that if we proceed^ upon such a principle, there would be no 
bounds to the incongruities it would introduce, since there 
could be no definition of the extent to which one irregularity 
might be justified by another.. Nor.doeS it follow, because our 
drama is not governed by arbitrary laws, and is not amenable to 
a settled system, tliat, therefore, such deviations are incidental 
to its nature. It certainly does not exact the observance of the 
unities; the few instances—take Addison's “ Cato” as an example 
—^in which they are attempted to be followed, are found to be 
unfit for the stage, because they contradict, not merely our own 
experience, but that of all soci^ intercourse throughout civilized 
Europe. The only instances in which the Greek tragic drama, 
with Its intecpolated and explanatory chorus, has been imitated 
in our language, were especially intended for the closet, and 
could not be represented upon the stage without risking a trans- 
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formation of the sublime into the ridiculous. It is true that our 
drama does not recognize any excess restraints in the conduct 
of the action, the regulation of the time, or die choice and 
change of place: in one of his plays, Shakspeare introduces 
upon the scene a grown woman, who is suppos^ to have been 
born in the preceoing act; in another he shifts die scene, within 
the same act, from Britain to Home: and he comprises the 
events of a period of seventeen years in a third. These are by 
no means the most striking examples wliich might be selected 
from the English stage, of contempt for classical usages; a mul¬ 
titude of still more curious instances might easily be accumu¬ 
lated to the same purpose, were it not superfluous to attest an 
admitted truth by a crowd of familiar illustradons. But all such 
violations of the laws of antiquity refer exclusively to the con¬ 
struction, and not to the materials of the play. 1 he characters 
are still retained in all their original breadth and powxn-; there 
is no sacrifice to false spleiidoul*, or meretricious effects: truth 
is preserved entire, sometimes exhibited in minute detail, and 
somedmes in its general feautures, but never distorted or set 
aside. It is iji the plan, therefore, and not in die elements that 
enter into die substance of the play, that our drama is irregular 
and capricious. The ground-work is nature,—the most compre¬ 
hensive, die most fertile in varieties, and the most accessible to 
criticism that can be conceived. And this leads us directly to 
the consideration of the difference between the irregularities that 
have been introduced of late years upon our stage, and those 
which constitute the difference between what we call our legiti¬ 
mate drama, and the drama of the ancients. 

It would carry us out of our w'ay to enter at any length upon 
the induence which die doctrine of Necessity—the mysterious 
power of an inexorable Fate—exercises over tin^ conduct of die 
Greek tragedy, and to which, according to some high audiorities, 
much of its sublimity may be referred. The enquiry is one of deep 
interest, and would defnand more spac;e and consideration than 
the subject before us requires. It is enough for our present pur¬ 
pose to observe, that the operation of an invincible Destiny—such 
as that which, for the fulfilment, no doubt, of an awful and over¬ 
whelming retribution, devoted the whole Argive house to destruc¬ 
tion—^relieved the Greek poets from the necessity of exhibitijig 
in the acdon of their plays a sufficient body of motives to account 
for the deeds of the persons of the^drama. An irresistible Fatality 
urged them into crime. It was not requisite to satisfy the moral 
sense by the exhibition of adequate human causes for the perpe¬ 
tration of enormous guilt: it was sufficient that an overruling 
power worked unseen, and controlled tlie progress of events. In 
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a drama so constructed—^which left nothing exposed to the modi¬ 
fication of circumstances, which exhibited, not the struggle of the 
passions against earthly temptations, but against Fate itself, and 
which delineated men not as moving by th^r own impulses, but 
under the direction of an arbitrary and irreversible will—a lam 
portion of time, and a wide space for action, were not only need¬ 
less to the production of its ends, but would have marred the 
grand simplicity of its design. Immutable destiny docs not need 
a long term, nor a fluctuation of scenes, to accomplish its behests. 
Tlie briefer the period, the more condensed die action, within 
which the catastrophe is accomplished, the more impressive must 
be its eflecL But the limitations that, for diese reasons, enhanced 
die dignity of the Greek tragedy, would obviously operate very 
difterently upon a drama which professes to describe humanity 
under another aspect, governed by human motives, alternately 
creating and overcoming die circumstances by which it is sur¬ 
round^, and moving always in an atmosphere of free-will. Such 
a drama demands that suflicing causes shall be set forth for the 
acts of the persons engaged upon the scene; and it would be 
clearly impossible to untold such causes, especially where the 
issues are of deep interest and of great magnitude, witliin the 
bounds prescribed by the canons of antiquity. In the drama of 
Nature, human motives take the place of the Destiny of the Greek 
drama. It is essential that they should be luminously displayed 
in their origin; that the progress of their influence siiould be fully 
|)ourtrayed; and that their results should be vindicated through 
a complete development of natural and cumulative events. That, 
therefore, which was consistent with the spirit of the Greek drama, 
which was inherent in its constitution, and which contributed 
mainly to tlie production of its final triumph, would be incon¬ 
sistent, extraneous, and hurtful to the truth of a drama which 
r^ects the machinery of such personages *as Nemesis and Ate. 
Nor would it be diflicult to prove that Uie very irregularities witli 
which the English drama is chargegjble, Vhen it is tested by laws 
to which, as we have attempted to show, it is not properly amena¬ 
ble, are, in fact, not only unavoidable, but indispensable; that 
they are derived from the great original it is intended to reflect ; 
and that if they were dismissed m deference to a code of abstract 
regulations, it would be to imprison nature in the dogmas of art, 
and to deprive it of its moral power by limiting its range and 
diminishing its reality. , 

But, although they do not come within the reach of the ancient 
laws, they are neveruieless subjected to a standard quite as severe, 
and whicn, unlike the Aristotelian test, may be applied, and is 
unconsciously applied, by the multitude at large. I hat standard 
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is simply their a^eement with nature—^their vraisemhkmce— 
their likelihood. Tliis, indeed, is the final examination by which 
their prc^riety, as well as their actual merit, is tried and adjudi- 
<»ited. So long as t^e inconstancy of the plan is reconcilable 
with probability—so long as it is reasonable in itself, and in 
relation to the particular incidents with which it is connected— 
no just objection can be raised against it on the ground of its 
departure from any critical authoriw whatever. We unhesi¬ 
tatingly claim this privilege in its fullest acceptation for our 
nationm drama, and shall be prepared to justify it against any 
exceptions with which it may be assailed. A question of taste 
is, oi course, always opened as to the choice of subject; and the 
propriety of its treatment must be considered in two points of 
view—first, in reference to the especial nature of the subject itself, 
and second, in reference to general truth. But if we find that 
the disturbances of any or of all the unities, are conducted with 
a due regard to homogeneity, internal and external, they must be 
held, j^eeably to their principles, to be perfectly legitimate. 
Wliile Hamlet realizes the attributes with which the poet desired 
to invest him, and does not pass out of tliat individuality which 
Shakspeare has impressed upon him in a greater degree than 
upon any other character he has drawn,* it cannot be considered 
a violation of dramatic probability, since it is not a violation of 
human probability, that, during the progress of the action, 
Hamlet is presumed to have accomplished a voyage from Den¬ 
mark to England, and back again: but if Shakspeare had exhi¬ 
bited the deck of tlie vessel, and shevm, as in a panorama, the 
course of tlie voyage, t]^e occupations of the sailors, the relief of 
the watches, the soundings, and tlie tacking of the ship, then 
the patience of the audience would be worn ooi, the illusion 
would be destroyed, and tlie absurdly of the representation 
would become palpable. Again; if Hermione, resolving into 
warm life from motionless marble, were to dance or sing, the 
exquisite pathos of the ken^ would be converted into farce, and 
the ridiculous would supervene upon one of the most affecting in¬ 
cidents in a stoiy of marvellous interest. Or—to take an example 
of another kind—^liad Shakspeare (from whom we desire to draw 
^ our examples) strictly obeyed the wishes of Queen Elizabeth, 
who, according to Rowe, commanded him to shew Falstaff in 


* Victor Hugo, in bis preface to “ Mary*Tador,’' says of Hamlet, that he "is 
Hamlet, not you or me, but us all. Hamlet is not a man, he is man.” This is pure 
affectation, and asserted from a sheer lore of paradox. Nor is it false merely in re* 
ference to all possible poetical creations, but it is especially false in reference to Hamlet, 
■who is not even the representative of a class, but emphatically of an individual 
nature. 
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love, he would have exhibited an anomaly full of such inward 
and direct contradictions, that the true characteristics of that 
strange creation, the self-centering appetites, the lazy humour, 
and unctions recklessness, must have evaporated in the process : 
there may never, perhaps, have been sucn a man as Shakspeare 
has delineated in Falstan, but there might have been such a man, 
for his whole nature is conformity with itself; but there never 
cotdd have been such a man, had the poet conferred upon him a 
single ray of real tenderness, or probity. 

That, therefore, which we call irregular in our drama, is 
clearly irregular only as a departure from regulations which are 
not founded in nature, and not as a departure from nature itself. 
But it is the irregularity which violates nature that constitutes 
the offence of our modern drama. This is the distinction we 
desire to draw, and it is to this point especially that we are 
anxious to direct attention. Tojwrork out stage results by absurd 
or improbable means—to elevate the mean into a position of 
false and meretricious dignity—to sacrifice the vraisemhlable in 
individual character to the production of striking effects in the 
grouping of the whole—to distract the obvious course of the 
action by extravagant episodes—to overlay the scene with super¬ 
fluous incidents—and to render that paramount to the interest 
of the main design, which is properly accessorial and subordi¬ 
nate—are items in the long catalogue of sins which are charge¬ 
able upon our modern drama. 

The introduction of these vicious novelties may be regarded 
as the total abandonment of all standards of judgment. When 
we consented to forego the test of nature—^which every man’s 
sympathy with the business of the scene will enable him to apply 
more or less profoundly—and began to crave for mere splendour 
and electrical surprises in its place, there wa% no longer a means 
by which the intrinsic excellence of dramatic productions could 
be fairly tried. And when the public ta%te was once cast upon 
the vast sea of invention, without compass or chart, it was, of 
course, impossible to divine into what remote harbours, or upon 
what unexplored coasts, it might be drifted. The whole purpose 
of the playwrights was to cmzzle and astonish; and in tneir 
efforts to transcend each other in tlie new and the surprising, 
an extraordinary variety of styles and modes followed in rapid 
succession, the people adopting for the time the tone of the last 
folly that happened to be in wgue. We do not now allude to 
any of those preposterous spectacles that have occasionally de¬ 
graded our national stage, but to the different classes of plays 
that during half a century have occupied the theatre, almost to 
the exclusion of the works of the dramatic poets who flourished 

VOL. II.—NO. IV. .2c 
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in the period embraced between the accession of Elizabeth and 
the death of Charles the Second* 

The actnal demise of that school of English comedy which 
truly reflected the (manners of society, cannot be accurately 
datra. It fell away by degrees. But Congreve was the last of 
its most distinguished heads. His successors put less actual life 
into their pieces, and depended more on the play and frivolity of 
the dialogue, than on the internal strength and truth of the 
materials. And here we may remark, that the popular complaint 
which is so frequently made in fleeting criticisms about the 
neglect of our old comedies, is founded in a total misapprehension 
of die subject. That which is true in reference to dramas of 
passion,, is not necessarily true in reference to dramas that repre¬ 
sent the tone and conduct of society. The objects to which 
tragedy is addressed arc in their nature permanent and unalter¬ 
able : the object of comedy is to exhibit fugitive and temporary 
traits. While the former, therefore, is equally intelligible 
throimhout all generations, the latter is acceptable only in the 
age ior which it is designed, and in which its allusions arc 
palpable and true. The diflcrence lies between the nature of 
man which is always affected by the same emotions, varied only 
by the influences which move them, and his artifleial habitudes, 
which are constantly changing. The agonies of Othello will be 
understood by remotest posterity—Captain Flash and Fribble are 
obsolete already. An illustration of these essential distinctions is 
fumisj^ed in tfle admirable comedy of the Provoked Husband,” 
which felicitously combines them both. The gradual alienation 
of Lady Townley*s domestic affections by the vice of gambling, 
and the progress of Lord Townley’s misgivings, terminating ni 
the final act of atonement, possess an interest that will always con¬ 
tinue to touch the .feelings of the audience—i\lnle the whole of 
the Wronghead family, the journey to town, the blundering sim¬ 
plicity of Moody, and^the miscalculations of the country baronet, 
&re, in our day, tolerated only for their eccentricity. But, 
ald^ough such is the character of genuine comedy, which limits 
its province and restrains its influence within periodical bounds, 
diere are some comedies which might be revived with advantage, 
the sake of the truth of their portraits, the force of tiie 
mpral, and the universality of their wit. These, however, are 
ezoeptions, and are classed under the head to which they are 
assign^) only by convention. * 

T^e last comedy which appeared to fulfil the expectations 
creat^ by this description of drama, was Sheridan’s “School for 
Scandal; • but, much as we are indisposed to deprive that play of 
a fraction of ^e pqpiilarity it acquired at once upon its pro- 
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duction, and which it has maintained ever since, we cannQj; alTect 
to be insensible to the fact that it is one of tlie most arti^cial 
plays, both in its construction and its dialogue, that is to b^ 
found in our own or in any other language. Jt daslies a]l 
through with premeditated points—all the characters speak in 
the same spirit of repartee—even the footman epigramma^z^s 
after the fashion of his master—and sparkling antiuieses glitter 
all over the surface. The mere assimilation of the language to 
all varieties of persons, takes it out of the pale of common life, 
and the dialogue is so ornate and brilliant, that it certainly 
never had its prototype in real conversation. The adjustment, 
also, of the scenes, the preparation for effects, the conire-temps^ 
and the contrasts, betray the excessive art with which it was 
designed. Tliat, too, which seems to constitute its wit, js, in 
truth, not wit at all, but something, as Congreve remarked of a 
comedy of Cibber’s, which is very like wit. It seldom springs 
from the occasion, but, on the cbntrar}', the occasion is made on 
purpose to exhibit it; and it has such an air of skilU that it is 
impossible not to perceive that it is a succession of ingenious 
contrivances to lake the spectator by surprise. The perpetual 
recurrence, however, of these satirical and pungent brevities, 
keeps the audience constantly on the qui mve, and, in addition 
to the actual merits of the piece, which are numerous and by no 
means superficial, answer the chief end of a popular representation 
just as well as one of the best comedies of the inimitable Wycherly 
did ill his licentious age. 

But since the time of Sheridan, comedy may be said to have 
disappeared from the stage. We possess nothing even so good 
as the comedies of Murphy, who understood, better than any 
dramatist of subsequent years, that artful* expedient wliich the 
Italians call the imbroglio, and which, by a singular and startling 
transposition, has been latterly infused intd pl^s of a serious 
character. “ All in the Wrong” is almost a perfect specimen of 
that description of involved action, a^^d ‘"^The Rivals,” amongst 
more recent productions, approaches nearest to it in that sort of 
excellence. A variety of dramatic modes have usurped the place 
of comedy. The first broad deviation from its recognized cha¬ 
racteristics was in the school of sentimental comedy, founded by 
Kelly, to whom the distinction must be granted of naving written 
the first maudlin mixture of buffoonery and verbal pathos that 
was ever represented on our stage. The sickly sensibility of the 
characters, who were either paragons of virtue, or social mon-* 
sters—the triteness of the morality—the frothy apostrophes to 
honour—the superfine tenderness—the melting charities— 
unbounded generosity—and the flowery and magniloquent 
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verbiage—were irresistibly ludicrous. It was not alone that 
these plays were absolutely unnatural, but that they weakened 
the original strength of the small scrap of moral truth which they 
sometimes illustrated^ by diluting it in a stream of namby-pamby 
conceits. The sentimental comedy did not flourish long in its 
pristine completeness; but it was partially restored, from time to 
time, ill pieces in which its chief elements were combined with 
materials of another kind. Messrs. Morton and Reynolds were 
the founders of this description of comedy, which expanded the 
features of extravagant farce into the tedious distribution of 6ve 
somnolent acts. VVheii we recall to memory the exquisite farces 
that were produced by Garrick and our English Aristophanes, 
—as Foote has, not inappropriately, been designated,—it is not 
saying too much to declare that they were better entitled to 
take rank amongst our genuine comedies than any one of the 
multifarious brood of five-act drolleries engendered by the 
genius of those gentlemen. I'Hey were, at all events, worthy of 
being called commedlnas; the essential essence of which certainly 
none of the others possessed. The influence which the comedies 
of Messrs. Morton and Reynolds exercised upon the public taste, 
must be regarded with surprise as well as regret. It is now 
many years since those pieces were upon the list of stock-plays, 
as well as the dramatic productions of George Colnian, the 
Younger, which, although much more various, and, on the 
whole, more skilful and rraisetnblable, may, for the greater part, 
be justly drawn into the same category; yet an audience or the 
present day could not patiently sit out their representation. This 
is, perhaps, partially to be iittributed to the lack of the kind of 
talent, or eccentricity, which is requisite in such performances, 
but mainly to the intrinsic absurdity of the plays themselves. It 
was then—as it still continues to be in sonic of our minor 
theatres—the usual‘practice of our popular dramatists to write 
pieces to suit the peculiarities of particular actors. Thus, what¬ 
ever was extravagant Sn t|ie manner of a favourite performer, 
was encouraged to its height; and that which was originally but 
an accident m the individual, came by degrees to be cultivated 
into a style. The actor was carefully measured, and nature was 
cut down, enlarged, or distorted in her proportions, to make her 
fit him. The old usage was reserved, and the player, instead of 
being called upon to study character and adapt himself to its 
demands, was converted into thp model from which character 
was to be drawn. It was impossible that plays which were thus 
planned, could present pictures of real life; they were, in fact, 
transcripts of the W'orst excesses of stage mannerism worked up 
into consecutive scenes; and as the individual actors for whom 
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they were designed vanished from the stage, their temporary 
interest expired, and their shallowness became more and more 
apparent. Equivoque, that fruitful resource of the French stage, 
was plentifully employed in these pieces, and carried to such 
lengths, that a quiet perusal in the closet of some of- those 
dialogues in which two persons are set to play at verbal cross 
purposes, that might be cleared up by a single word of explana¬ 
tion, is calculated to create unfeigned astonishment at the 
merriment which they produced when their internal absurdity 
was aggravated by the grimace of the stage. In one of the 
comedies of George Colman, the Younger, a respectable sombre 
gentleman is introduced in conversation with a new-made lord— 
a man of low and vulgar habits, who has by a sudden freak of 
fortune been elevated to the peerage. The gentleman believes 
that he is in the presence of the former lord, who has been 
described to him as an accomplished and dignified person. The 
object of his visit is to disclose some family intelligence of a 
painful nature. The lord, mistaking the purport of the com¬ 
munication for something of a very different kind, receives it in 
a spirit of coarse humour that shocks the feelings of his visitor, 
who is utterly confounded by the tone and langiuige of his lord- 
ship. The .mistakes that spring out of this—the forced anti¬ 
theses—the confusion of terms—and the broad and senseless 
jokes that accumulate throughout the scene, exhibit so much 
tasteless and vapid ribaldry, that nothing less than a revolution 
of the public taste could have preserved the play upon the stage. 

The importation of pieces from Germany gave another and a 
different turn to our di'ama. But, unfortunately, our translators 
began at the wrong end, and instead of attempting to adapt such 
pieces as the “ Don Carlos’* of Schiller, to the stage, they drew 
their inspiration from the mosaic productions of Kotzebue, in 
which the most egregious errors of false sentiment were fused in 
a style so fantastic, that the spectator, if he would enjoy the 
meretricious in perfection, was CompcHed to follow Lord Chester¬ 
field’s advice, and leave his judgment at the door. Those dramas 
of Kotzebue, which were rendered into English, took possession 
of the public at once. Their finny—their exclamatory pathos— 
their mtermixture of the wild and the common-place—their 
affectation of simplicity—and their jejune morality, (which is 
nothing better than a morbid pretence of virtue,) were new and 
striking. Half-educated mindif were captivated by this surface 
of sensibility, and as the world had previously been absorbed by 
the “ Paul et Virginie” of St. Pierre, the “ Attila” of Chateau¬ 
briand, and the “ Werther” of Goethe, sq the universal attention 
was, for a time, concentrated upon the sickly plays of Kotzebue. 
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One of the most remarkable instances of the popularity of these 
pieces was that of “ Pizarro,” which was in some degree re¬ 
modelled 1^ Sheridan, who interpolated it with passages (the 
speech of Kolia to die Peruvians, for example), that forced the 
spirit of the drama into greater extravagance than cveii the 
author had contemplated. Tlie success of “Pizarro” on our 
stage jwas extraordinaiy; the enthusiasm of the public was un¬ 
bounded; and the play-wrights, who had thus discovered a new 
i^nd easy way to the plaudits of the multitude, were not slow to 
improve upon the hint. Even Holcroft, who was capable of 
better things, produced a comedy in which English characters 
were so thoroughly Germanized') that the costume of the play 
was totally at variance with the sentiments and the tone of the 
general expression. It is to this fertile soil of fanciful conceits 
3iat we are indebted for the numerous heterogeneous compro¬ 
mises between tragedy and farce that have ever since, with little 
intermission, filled the stage. In those productions, the main 
object of the dramatist is to keep the audience constantly vibrating 
between extremes, and to distract rather than to fix attention. The 
suddenness and violence with which the scenes alternate from the 
depths of woe to the giddiest whirl of joy, agitsite and occupy the 
promiscuous assembly, who are not permitted sufficient room or 
repose for the exercise of reflection. The success of this tumul¬ 
tuous appeal to the emotions of the multitude, is in proportion to 
the extravagance of its characteristics. Having once become 
accustomed to tawdry excesses upon the stage, the appetite, of 
the public acquires an unnatural relish for bombast; and, con¬ 
sequently, invention is strained for expedients to satisfy the 
inordinate demand. In this way a thousand anomalies are pro¬ 
duced—a variety of devices to fill the eyes and the ears are 
resorted to—and when the power of creating fresh surprises 
would seem to be exhausted, a surprise, still more extraordinary 
than all the rest, is contrived, b} tno union in a single piece of 
the cla^^raps that were pre\'iously scattered through several. 
We have one melodrama which embraces such a fatiguing variety 
of st^ artifices, that it seems to have been specially constructed, 
less & the purpose of evolving the events of a plot, than of 
'deinonstrating the amazing quantity of mere trick and fustian the 
public can endure within the constrained limits of three acts, 
lb this piece, which is quite a miracle of its kind, and the story 
of which is as remote from probability as the agencies through 
which it is developed ate complicated and preposterous, toe 
Spectator, iii the coihpass of an hour and a half, is treated to a 
snow-storing a conflagitttion, a shipwreck, trap-doors of all sorts, 
song$» dancer thunder m a variety of forms, abduction, 
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escape-ladders, combustible liogsheads, forests^ drawing-rooms, 
caverns, every imaginable alternation of die seasons, and all 
possible degrees of light and darkness^ from sunrise to midnight. 

We do not object to these expedients# because they are in 
themselves objectionable, but because they are employed so pro¬ 
fusely and inopportunely, as to cast into shadow the more Ithpbrmtit 
features of the drama. * The* phenomena of nature, the ordinbir 
stratagems of life by which any desired results are producCa, 
and tlm accidents that occasionally give excitement to existence 
may be resorted to, not only with propriety, but are Ibeqtiendy 
inseparable from the necessary conduct of the Scene J when, how¬ 
ever, they arc so crowded into the canvass, as to render the livinj^ 
figures that appear upon it secondary in importance, it musl: be 
evident, tliat the place of the dramatist is Usurped by tlie scetiie- 
paiiiter, the machinist, and the property-man, who may, in trudi^ 
claim all such represehtationa as exclusively their ‘oWn. This 
tempts us into a slight digression upon a peculiar feature in 
dramas of Joanna Baillie, which, indirectly, bears Upon the poin^ 
but which, at least to our knowledge, has never beeh touched 
upon by her critics. After a careful perusal of those admirUbte 
plays, it is impossible not to be struck by the fact, that tbcy ftite 
pictureaque; that while the passions dissected in the 
plot are exhibited with a vigour, which it is difficult to asSdCilite 
with our general impressions of the power and tendency ttf fehinib 
genius, the accessories of the story, the scenes, the langUUfi^, and 
the minor details, possess, in an eminent degree, tnb nigh^ 
beauties of the picturesque. Old ruins, towers clad with 
night watches, storied chambers, haunted places, the recesi^ df 
woods, recollections of the chivalry qf the middle ages', Wild 
traditions, and superstitious terrors, pervade her ptayl. 
are the obvious creations of a fine poetical fediUg, edmibg ih to 
heighten the effect of that, which, in itself, is grand ahd liatuiral, 
and which, without them, would still $ubsisl bh the strength 
its own truth, but which derives from their aid Uh additional 
hold Upon the imagination. It is worthy of observaddh, that, 
rich and exquisite as these embellishments are, thfey hevet inter¬ 
fere with the onward progress of the action*, nor divert the reader 
from the actual business of the play; oti the cbntrary, they 
enhance the interest, and spread stich a fakShatlbh ovb* the sub¬ 
ject, that, without percemng the floweili that are nmmehtiy 
springing up, as it were, alt cUr feet, We are Conscious only nf 
the aroma they diffrise through the air. This ife the trub file 'Of 
pictorial auxiliaries—not to ov'etpower the essential elefrien^ df 
the drama, but to enhance di«r effect. ^ ^ . 

Strai^e as the expedients we have inducted friilm hi 
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those persons, whose critical notions of dramatic literature are 
formed in the closet, we are indebted to the French for some 
still more ingenious contrivances to impart novelty to theatrical 
performances. Our aptitude for transplanting to our own stage 
all the peculiarities that flourish in every other country, is 
remarkable. Of late years, we liave exliibited a marvellous dis¬ 
inclination to confine ourselves to our own manor, and appear to 
have imbibed a vagrant propensity for poaching on the preserves 
of our neighbours. During the American w’ar, and the brilliant 
era of Nelson’s victories, we certainly did originate something 
like a national amusement, although it could hardly be considered 
to be dramatic. The genius of Dibdin discovered a new region 
of delight which was purely English. His little entertainments, 
composed of a mixture of recitations, songs, and music, were 
addressed to the spirit of the times, and stimulated the enthusiasm 
of the people, at a time of considerable public excitement. The 
universal ardour for military and naval glory, was also infused into 
the regular productions of the theatre, ^ such writers as Cherry, 
the comedian, who, in his comedy of “ The Soldier’s Daughter,” 
seized upon the popular feeling, and reflected it, sufficiently exag- 

{ reraited, upon the stage. But these representations of the preva- 
ent subject of the day, were temporary in their nature, and in 
their execution feeble and superficial. When they had served 
the immediate purpose for which they were designed, they could 
no longer maintain their place before the public. Like popular 
songs that ring perpetually in our ears during the fury of the 
occasion they celebrate, they passed away into oblivion, so soon 
as the circumstances that produced them had subsided. We 
might as well expect to hear the old ballad of “ Carle, an* the 
King come,’* revived in our streets, as to find such pieces as 
“ Tne Naval Triumph” restored to our stage. 

Our obligations to* the French arf* so well known to every 
play-goer, that it would be a very frivolous expenditure of time 
to enter upon, a description, of \ he anomalous, and, in many 
instances, reprehensible, absurdities we have so freely borrowed 
from that versatile people. The peculiar character of the French 
—their flippancy, inconstancy, their resdessness, and their love 
of excitement ,and display—are exhibited with fidelity upon their 
stage, which certainly has given birth to a more extraordinary 
progeny of incredible curiosities than the world ever witnessed 
before. It is not alone that the}^ make perilous attempts to 
embody palpably before the eyes the most wondrous conceptions 
of the laeai, and that they venture to pourtray the last extre¬ 
mities of the Real in the minutest and most painful details, but 
that they do not hesitate, occasionally, to trespass on those sacred 
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domains, which, except in the early a^cs of Christianity, when 
plays were the exponents of scripture^history, it has always been 
considered profane to employ for mimetic uses. Some notion of 
the lengths to which this desecrating purijiut after variety has 
been carried, may be formed from the fact, that so recently as 
die year 1816, the sacrifice of Isaac was rendered into the sub¬ 
ject of a ballet on the Parisian boards. The admiration of 
crowded houses rewarded the agility of Samson, who, to the 
great delight of the audience, danced a solo, while he supported 
the gates of Gaza on his shoulders, and was taken unawares in 
the mazes of a fandango by the treacherous Philistines, after 
Dalilah had effected her theft upon his locks during tlie pauses of 
the dance! 

But it cannot be denied that we have derived some advantages 
from the French drama, as well as many follies and vices. If 
we could but acquire the art of using those advantages with dis¬ 
cretion, they might ultimately lead to more extensive improve¬ 
ments than can at present be readily conjectured. There is no 
doubt that the French dress their stage with more accuracy and 
correctness than we do—that in all tlie minor appointments, and 
in the combination of the parts that constitute an effective whole, 
they possess superior tact. The French ballet is perfect; there 
is nothing wanted to give to that species of entertainment all the 
zest of wiiich it is susceptible. It is true, that the expenditure 
lavished upon that department, is much greater than its intrinsic 
interest can ever reward; but the hint it affords of the capabilities 
of stage representations ought not to be slighted on that account. 
If the same care and costliness were bestowed upon an historical 
play, what grand results might not be’produced. We are not 
forgetful of the efforts which were made by the late Mr. Kemble, 
and which were assiduously followed up by Mr. Charles Kemble, 
to bestow upon thr> plays of Shakspeare, at least as much splendor 
as managers did not hesitate to give to ,the performance of such 
pieces as “ Blue Beard,” and “ Timour the Tartarand that 
the public did not recompense, simply because they did not 
discern the merits of the experiment. But we had not then 
advanced so far into the age of spectacles as we have since done, nor 
had we then sufiBcient skill in these matters, to unite, as we might 
now do, all the artistical resources of the theatre in one great 
design for the illustration of dramatic poetry. We can well conceive 
with what effect Shakspeare's series of English historical pla^s 
might now be producefit and we are much mistaken if a requisite 
attention to costume, scenery, and incidental accessories, would 
not be amply repaid by the lovers of our national theatre. Our 
experience is so enlarged, and our facilities are so much encreased. 
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that the expense of thus attempting to revivify the noblest spe¬ 
cimens of our drama, would be comparatively trifling. 

In the construction of modern plays ve have avails ourselves, 
rather too profUsely, lof the ingenuity discovered by the French 
dramatists in the exhibition of living tableaux, and in tlie sus¬ 
pension of the action, and its prolongation over an unusual period 
of time. Of these somewhat startling contrivances much may be 
said pour et centre: but the discussion would carry us too tar out of 
our way at present, and will furnish, with more propriety, a subject 
for separate consideration. The tableaux are generally extra¬ 
neous, and are introduced so undisguisedly for the purpose of 
heightening the immediate effect of the scene, that they cannot 
be regarded otherwise than as a paltry artifice to captivate the 
groundlings. But occasions may arise where such pictorial aid 
IS justifiable, and where it ma)' form even a natural, as it is a 
pleasing, feature: but these occawons are rare, and they ought to 
be embraced with a scrupulous judgment. The suspension of 
the action of a play, by suffering long intervals of years to elapse 
between the acts, during which the persons of the drama are sup¬ 
posed to have undergone the ordinary revolutions of age, opens a 
question of greater moment to the true interests of the drama 
than may appear upon a hasty and superficial survey. The 
obvious influence which a play, so contrived, exercises upon an 
audience, is similar to that of a legend:—a large demand is made 
upon the imagination; we are required to supply the void with 
figures and accotnpaniments, furnished agreeably to the impres¬ 
sions that have been made upon us; we are, in some sort, asso¬ 
ciated in the design with the poet himself; we are called upon to 
share in the labour of invention, to take a direct pf'rsonal interest 
in the dim and troubled future, to conjecture from what has been, 
what may be, or oug^it to be; and when we ^ee again the same 
faces we saw before, saddened by the scathe of years, or flushed 
by the prosperous gro\ii{th of fortune, our speculations take a 
wider range, and we are led'away into reflections upon the muta¬ 
bility of our common state, more or less tinged by the hue of the 
events and tlieir issues which the dramatist has unravelled. 
Pla^ of this description form a new school: they are totally 
utiiike every other kind of drama—they are subservient to different 
laws —they appeal by very different means to the feelings and 
sympathies—they exhibit not an event, or events, but a whole 
life—they rely upon tlie faith of the spectator—and they are cal¬ 
culated, not merely to move his passions, but to awaken trains 
of rumination, it is evident tliat dramas, so peculiar in their 
nature^ must be^irritten iTith great skill to save them from the 
destiny of the6e vulgar and shwow exhibitiens, that act only upon 
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the ignorance and superstition of the uneducated classes. Depend¬ 
ing wholly upon the treatment of the subject, their claims cannot 
be adjudicated by a reference to general principles. But we have 
• said enough to shew that they are not unworthy of more elabo¬ 
rate examination, especially as they have already adected, to 
some extent, the tone of oiir stage. 

From the whole body of these remarks one gcneml inference 
may be drawn; that (without attempting to cuissify the various 
styles and forms of dramas that have been introduced from time 
to time, succeeding and displacing each other with unexampled 
lapidity) we have gradually departed from the cultivation of 
nature, and have adopted in its stead a school of artificial expe¬ 
dients. The great object of the w'riters for the theatres is to pro¬ 
duce theatrical effects. I’his is too often done at the immediate 
expense of all likelihood, not only in the plot, but of consistency 
in individual character; and the public liave become so accus¬ 
tomed to look for it as one of t\ie essential ingredients in a modern 
play, that it would now be a perilous e^merirnent to attempt d 
drama upon the stage which should rely for success solely upon 
its innate truth. 

'riiat the loftiest conception may be materially assisted by inge¬ 
nious siiuafio7t—a word, coined expressly to designate a happy 
combination of those elements that enter into a scene, so as to con¬ 
stitute, at a particular moment, a pictorial group, a contre-temps^ 
or any other striking or highly-wrought effects that come sud¬ 
denly upon the sjjectator—cannot be denied; and if wc examine 
closely the texture of the best scenes in the old comedies—“ Much 
ado about Nothing,” and the “ Comedy of Errors,” for example— 
we shall find that they abound with siiuations. But in none of 
these cases does the sit\iation overpower the interest of the main 
subject, or take to itself any share of the admiration that is due to 
the action from which it springs. In our modern drama, how¬ 
ever, situation is all in all. The whole design of a scene is fre¬ 
quently limited to the production of some unexpected tableau 
at the close; anil the spectator is carried through a vapid dialogue, 
that, perhaps, does not in the slightest degree advance the pro¬ 
gress of the plot, solely for the purpose of bringing about a stage 
catastrophe, that coula Hot be accomplished by the ordinary and 
obvious course of things. This custom was fast growing up into 
such excess, that at last plays were constructed which contained 
little else than a succession*of bold scenic effects, to which every 
oAeir consideration was secondary and subservient. 

Mr^ Sheridan Knowles was the first author who conceived the 
felicitous diought of attemptinjg to unite the two requisites of the 
old and the existing drama—^nature and stage effect. In die dforts 
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of every previous writer for the theatre, either the one or the other 
was inevitably sacrificed, and, until the appearance of “ Virginius,” 
there was no piece presented to the public, in which these appa¬ 
rently incongruous ^qualities were reconciled, and rendered 
mutually illustrative. Mr. Knowles had been for many years 
acquainted practically with the stage, before he commenced his 
career as a dramatic author. His experience as an actor, and the 
opportunities of analyzing the subtle machinery of our elder poets, 
vmich his avocations as a lecturer afforded him, prepared him for 
a task, which certainly no living writer could have executed with 
so much skill and success. Mr. Knowles’s dialogues are rarely 
remarkable for mere poetical beauties, for that would have been 
inconsistent with his main design; but tliey possess a vitality, an 
earnestness, a closeness, and a direct simplicity, that require the 
auxiliaries of costume and action to draw them out in their full 
meaning. They belong essentially to the class of stage-plays, 
contra-distinguished from those ttiat may be read, and equally 
felt, in the closet. In the management of his subjects, the same 
attention to the demands of actual representation is observed. He- 
always seizes upon the prominent features of the plot, and makes 
them the landmarks of its progress; and no natural or probable 
means are left untried to work up the interest of the scene to its 
height, without sacrificing the internal truth of the delineation to 
artificial accessories. That he has not completely succeeded in the 
combination which his dramas are palpably intended to accomplish, 
is partly to be attributed to the great difficulty of controlling 
artistical contrivances, so as that they shall not interrupt the natural 
development of passion; and partly to the elaborateness with 
which he has treated them, in order to avoid that difficulty. 

It is a curious fact, that in every one of Mr. Knowles's plays, 
with, perhaps, the single exception of the “ Hurchback,” which 
is, in all respects, his fihest and most complete production, there 
is a striking defect in the adjustment of the story upon which the 
drama is founded. He eilher Ijegin.-i the action of the play pre¬ 
maturely, or carries it beyond the point where the interest pro¬ 
perly terminates. We cannot suppose that Mr. Knowles is 
unconscious of a peculiarity which is not confined to one or two 
of his dramas, but which, with the single exception we have 
pointed out, is common to them all; nor can we refer it to any 
want of aptitude in detecting the precise bearings of his plots, 
since few dramatists have exhibited more skill in lighting ra¬ 
pidly upon the salient points, and developing the capabilities of 
a subject. But we suspect that the cause of this singular mal¬ 
distribution of the action may be traced to some inherent tempt¬ 
ation to stage effect, or some pathetic incident, which lurked in 
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the.previous or succeeding portions of the story, and which he 
could not altogether prevail upon himself to surrender. Thus, in 
the play of “ The Wife,” tlie whole of the first act is. superfluous 
to the actual business of the drama, which does not commence 
until after the events exhibited in that act are completely wound 
up; and the audience begin, in fact, with a new spring of interest 
which wells up in the second act, and continues to flow until the close. 
There are thus two distinct sources of interest—theloves and union 
of the hero and heroine, and the trials to which they are subse¬ 
quently exposed, and which form the real subject of the play. 
The first act, however, is so exquisitely written—the journey of the 
betrothed and devoted girl to Mantua, is so full of suspense, and 
her description of her devotion is so pure, so true, and so touch¬ 
ing, that we imagine we perceive in its intense, and absorbing 
beauty, the magnet that drew Mr. Knowles out of the prescribeci 
bounds of the legend he had undertaken to dramatise. A similar 
instance of another kind is furnished in the “Virginius,” the legiti¬ 
mate catastrophe of which takes place with the death of Virginia 
in the forum, at the end of the fourth act. After that event it is 
impossible to sustain the attention of the spectator. Everything 
that follows is inferior in importance, and the play, instead of 
rising to a climax, droops under the weight of a supererogatory 
finale, which not even its wild and fearful character, and the most 
eminent powers of acting can redeem. Yet there seems to be no 
doubt that Mr. Knowles’s appreciation of mere stage effect seduced 
him into this glaring error. The figure of Virginius discovered, 
as the scene draw's, kneeling in an attitude of horrid stupefaction 
over the murdered body of Appius Claudius, and the affecting 
restoration of his consciousness at the sight of the urn containing 
the ashes of his daughter, suggest at once tlic tableaux that 
induced the dramatist to extend the play beyond the point at 
which the leading interest ceases. 

The reception of Mr. Knowles’s dramas has produced other 
pieces of a similar nature, in which his? example has been indus¬ 
triously imitated; and, indeed, from the appearance of the 
“ Virginius,” we may date the commencement of a new school 
of dramatic writing, in which, while the higher characteristics of 
poetry are attempted to be preserved, something is conceded to 
the prevailing taste of the day. At best this is a compromise, 
into which we are forced by what we cannot help considering 
the deterioration of the public taste; but if it ultimately prove 
to be a barrier to protect us against any farther inroad.s, we slmll 
have no reason to regret that it has already received the sanction 
of writers whose powers afford us fair promise that it shall be 
sustained at as high a tone as it is susceptible of receiving. 
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The three dramas, with tlie names of which we have headed 
this article, have been avowedly written with this object in view. 
One of them is the production of Mr. Knowles, and has already 
been subjected to the ordeal of the stage with very indiiferent 
success : the others, addressed to subjects of a more ambitious 
description, are expressly constructed for representation, a test 
to which they have not yet been submitted. We will give a brief 
analysis of each, -which, taken in connexion with our preceding 
observations, will help still farther to illustrate the present condi¬ 
tion of our modern drama. 

The same objection that has been taken to Victor Hugo for 
dramatising the Causes C^lebres, and converting the theatre into 
the Cour d'Assises, may be urged against Mr. Sheridan Knowles, 
for selecting, as the subject of a drama, a story that properly 
belongs to the annals of Newgate, and that would have been 
better adjudicated at the Old Bailey. This is, so far as our re¬ 
collection serves us, the first time that such a plot htis been ele¬ 
vated to the dignity of blank verse; nor, until yfe had perused 
this play, could we have conceived it possible that blank verse, 
by any process of debasement, could nave been reduced to the 
level of the personages who figure in this drama. Even George 
Barnwell is dismissed to the gallows in prose,—and he was cer¬ 
tainly better connected in life, and better entitled to a lofty 
vocabulary, than any of the characters tliat move through the 
agitated scenes of “ The Daughter.” But we suppose the apology 
is to be found in Fielding— 

Love levels ranks, lords down to cellars bears, 

And bids the brawny porter climb up stairs." 

And so through the whole range of the passions—the occasion, 
and not the individual propriety, determining the elevation of 
die style. Did we not believe that the incongruity of assigning 
to the lowest classes m society the aanie poised and deliberate 
form of language that is held by the highest persons of the drama, 
lay upon the surface, and was visible to ordinary observation at 
first iight, we might feel it necessary to shew that Mr. Sheridan 
Knowles has committed a fundamental error in the adaptation of 
such dialogue to such characters. But the absurdity carries its 
own condemnation. 

'I'he scene of this play is laid on the coast of Cornwall. The 
personsB are wreckers, who live by stripping the dead, and 
plundering the hulks of vessels drived to the shore. It opens 
with a group of these desperate men, who, in the usual way, 
defend meir calling by such arguments as expediency brings to 
their aid, but protest against the crime of murder, which, it ap¬ 
pears, they sus^t one of their associates, Black Norris, of hav- 
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ing ^rommitted at a particular reef, over which he cfaimB an 
undivided right. Tins prepares the reader at once for an un¬ 
favourable impression of Norris, whose ringed professions of bold 
honesty do not quite clear him from suspicion. The next scene in¬ 
troduces the lovers—the only lovers—oftheHiraraa: Edward, the 
son of a wrecker, but who has eschewed the villanous ocrupaVion» 
and taken to the sea, and Marian, the daughter of another 
wrecker, but whose gentleness and truth chide ner father's spirit 
in his degrading pursuits. Edward is about to make his last 
voyage, and they are to be married on his return, and to live 
upon the hoarded savings of his toil. 

“ Edw. Look blythe, my pretty Marian I The true heart 
Should ne’er be a misgiving one I—My girl, 

My gentle girl, look blythe I Didst ever see 
So fair a day ?—There’s scarce a cloud in sight I 
The breeze is just the one pur vessel likes; 

Jibb, spanker, all will draw I Tight-water boat. 

Staunch crew, bold captain,—Marian, what's to fear ? 

Mar. Absence, that gives to lovers taste of death I 
And long protracted makes them wish for death I 
So wearisome to bear I When last you left, 

. So long you stay’d,—life, from a precious gift 
Became a load methought I could }ay down, 

Nor deem it loss, but gain I—my constant thought, 

How time did break his promise, day by day. 

To bring thee back to me. O 1 of the sighs 
I have heaved in an hour I could have found a wind. 

Had I the cunning to make store of them. 

Would cause thy ship to heel I There have I sat, 

From coming in to going out of light,' 

Perch’d, like a lonely beacon, on the cliff. 

Watching for thee ;—and if I saw a speck, 

1 thought thee there—and when it pass'd away, 

I felt tlie pangs of parting o’er again ! 

How long wilt be away ? • 

Edw. a month. 

Ma r. Say two I 

I’ll make my mind up to tv o months—and then. 

If thou return’st before the time, thou know’st 
It vill be usury of happiness I 

Thou shall stay tw'o liionths I—Tw'O months is a long time I 
Edw. 1 tell thee but a month I 
Mar. I’ll not believoiit; 

For, if I should, and thou beyond should’st stay, 

Each hour beyond will be another month: 

So, for my two months, may I pine two score 
Nay, for two months 1 will not look for thee I *' 
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This pretty play of the affections is truthful, even if it be 
somewhat affected. This caution of the heart, expressing alike 
its fears and its safeguards, is natural; but Marian prattles 
on, and betrays her woman’s weakness in the end. She confesses 
that slie fears the presence of Black Norris, and relates how once, 
when Edward was at sea, she sat at night with his mother, who 
described to her a story of a wrecker, who, discovering the body of 
a man, in which life was not yet extinct, washed ashore, destroyed 
the fife that the tempest had spared, and immediately after, as 
the lightning glared upon him, recognized in his victim the fea¬ 
tures of his own son, who had been banished. This story deeply 
affected her imagination at tlic time, and she could not help con¬ 
necting it vaguely with the horror inspired by Black Norris, 
whose father was under sentence of tran^ortation for a murder 
he had committed on the coast. The effect of the story was a 
dream, in which she fancied that she saw Black Norris standing 
on a reef, a vessel strike upon th^ rocks, and a body, still alive, 
cast upon the shore.* The sequel of this fantasy was the murder 
of the stranger by Black Norris, who had no sooner committed 
the act, than he discovered that he was a parricide. This narra¬ 
tive, however tedious in the relation, is necessary to the develop¬ 
ment of the subsequent scenes. It is upon this revelation, in 
fact, that the whole plot turns. 

We have next the interior of the cottage of Robert, Marian’s 
father. He is occupied in splicing an oar, preparatory to the 
expected wrecks of a stormy night. The intervals are filled up, 
somewhat out of place, in a dialogue with a boy, in which he 
describes the goodness of his wife, who endeavoured in vain to 
reclaim him from his evil habits, and to whose virtuous exai^le 
the excellent dispositions of Marian are to be atti ibuted. The 
conversation is interrupted by the appearance rf Marian, who, 
perceiving how he is employed, tries to prevail upon him to aban¬ 
don his calling. There is great eloquence and beauty in her 
appeals to his better iiatifire:— , 

“ Mar. How caost thou bear 
To strip the seaman, whom the winds do strip— 

The waves—tlie rocks—^which know not what they do; 

But thou dost know, and ought’st to feel I To live 

Upon the plunder of the elements I 

The havock of whose fury it should be 

Thy labour to repair I The drowning man 

Forgot, to get possession of the mite 

For which he bides the perils of the sea I 

And, if he sinks, is not his bubbling breath— 

That calls upon the friends he leav^ behind— 
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A testament, more strong than pen can trrite, 

To make assurance unto those he loves 

Of aught the billows spare ? Thy boat>hook drops— 

Give my thy axe* 

Stephen. The storm is on t It thunders ! 

Marian. It is the voice of Heaven in anger I—calls 
On men for pity to each other—each 
Alike in peril plac’d—Let go thy axe 1 
Think of the axe that’s lifted now above 
And falling fasti—^might it not light on thee? 

Let go thy axe I—O the poor ship—poor crew 1 
That hear the thunder which the ship hears not I 
O their poor wives I poor children I and poor friends; 

That pray this hour some help may be at hand 1 
Hear me, iiiy father I Have not you a child ? 

Were you at sea I—were you within that ship ! 

Give me your axe—and now tliat coil of rope— 

Your grapple—give it me ! » 

Stephen. A gun I 
Rob. It is. 

The signal of distress. 

Mar. Thy grapple, father I 
Rob. I tell thee, Marian, not a soul can live 
In such a sea as boils within our bay. 

Mak. And shouldst thou therefore strip the drowned man ? 
O I at his death-bed, by the side of which 
No friend doth stand, there is a solitude 
Which makes the grave itself society I— 

Helplessness, in comparison with which 
An ordinary death is kin to life I— 

And silence, which the bosom could fill up 
With thoughts more aching, sad, and desolate 
Than ever uttered wailing tongues of friends 
Collected round the bier of one beloved 1— 

To rifle him I—purloin his little stock ” 

Of gold, or jev els, or apparel I—take 

And use it as thine own I-;-thou I—thbu 1 whom Heaven 

Permits to sec the sun that sets to him; 

And treasures ten times dearer than the sun 
Which he shall never see t—O touch it not I 
Or if thou touch it—drop if, and fall down 
Upon thy knees, at thought of what he was, 

And thou, through grace, art still I 
Rob. Her mother’s voice I 
Her mother’s w6rds I—Here take the coil I—-Put by 
My boat-hook and my axe I—My Marian, 
in not go to the beach I ” 

‘H. 

Notwithstanding this good resolution, however, Robert cannot 

VOL. II.—^NO. IV. 2 
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iresist the signal gun of distress, and, in despite of his daughter’s 
prayers, he rushes out to his unholy woric. This ends the first 
act. 

Ill the second act, we learn that Black Norris secretly loves 
Marian, and that he is resolved to stop at no measures to obtain 
her. The opportunity is at hand. He encounters Robert on 
his way to the shore, and giving him information that the vessel 
has struck, directs him to the point where his harvest is to be 
made. A body has been washed ashore, and the object of Black 
Norris is to commit Robert, by the force of appearances, to the 
charge of murder. This is the hinge of the tragic interest of the 

S iece. Robert is seen dr^ging m a body, and Marian in the 
istance coming down a cliifi In the conversation that follows, 
she works upon his conscience, and he resolves to return home. 
But he has forgotten his boat-hook (for the convenience of the 
eituationjf and goes off to fetch it, leaving her for a moment 
alone. Here is ^e of the stage ejects in which* our modem 
play-wrights outnl|e all probability to bring about their pur¬ 
pose 

** Rob. ril follow thee. 

I’ll fetch my boat>hook, and my other geer, 

And follow thee. [Exit. 

Mak. rii loiter till you come. (Goes slowly out.) 

(Enter Norris, cautiously). 

Nor. Now is the time I—Now I while her back’s to me. 

Is he dead ? There’s warmth methinks about the heart, 

More than there should be 1 ’Tis no matter t—Cowards 
May stick at trifles I—Can I find a stone. 

To knock him on the head ?—What’s diis ?—a knife t 
’Tis Robert’s I 

Mariam (re~appearing, and ascending the cHj^,) 

What’s that you are doing, father? 

Nor. She takes me for her father!—Good I Shell sec 
What I’ll do, and think it is her father does it. 

And when ’tis doife, so^ will I ^link away. 

She can’t discover her mistake 1—Now for it I 

(He plunges the knife into the body — Marian utters 
a faint shriek, and falls senseless.) 

She saw it! She is in my power I She’s mine! 
rU hence and watch my time. [Exit. 

Robert (re-entering). 

To leave it there t 

And the last time I There’s treasure—^I did fed it 
Hard, hard and bulky I Marian is away; 

(Goes to the body, and empties one i^cket.) 
IVhat have we here ? Some of the bright broad pieces 
Black Norris showed me 1 ¥fhBt a folly ’twere 
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To leave them in the pockets of the dead, 

And let the living go with empty ones I 
111 count them by and by !r~ana this is fbll I 

(Empties the other pocket,') 
m ease it of its burthen -I—Gold 1 All ^gold I 
Whence .comes that glare ? Ha!—Tis the beacon struck 
By the lightning, ana on fire P* 

At this moment a group of wreckers, to whom Black Norris 
has given information, appear; Robert is discovered rifling the 
body, pierced by hie own knifot and the honest fraterniw, 
shocked at the iniquity of the act, take him into custody. The 
whole of tills is beneath contempt. The number of improbabili¬ 
ties that are necessary to conduct the circumstances to this issue, 
could be tolerated only in some extravagant melodrama, wherein 
the audience are willing to endure any nonsense that conducts 
to some exciting sequel. It is necessary, first, that Robert 
should drop his Jciiife close to che body; uiat Marian, who had 
been in search of him, should come upon him j^st at that moment; 
tliat she should, then and there, with the wealth he had coveted 
absolutely within his grasp, prevail upon him to forego his pur¬ 
pose, which she had fail^ to do when the temptation was not 
near at hand, and therefore not so tempting; that he should have 
forgotten his boat-hook somewhere else, to give him an excuse 
for going off the stage that Norris might occupy it; that 
Marian henself should immediately after leave the stage, that 
Norris might explain his purpose to the audience in a soTUoquy; 
that she should return again in a few minutes, for no other rea¬ 
son in the world than to witness the act of assassination, and, 
above all, and to crown all, that she should mistake Black Norris 
fbr her father. All these small details, each of which is unlikely, 
but the whole of which is absurdly improbable, are requisite to 
effect the proposed end—the implication of murder against her 
father, she being the only witness of the fact.' 

The worthy wreckers, who have suddenly been converted into 
avengers of the violated lawi^ confine Robert in a hut, until 
they nave procured a more l^itimate warrant for his detention. 
Here he is visited by Norris, who, scaring him by a terrible 

E icture of an ignominious death, urges him to fly, and supplies 
im with gold to effect his escape, promising, as soon as ne is 
safe, to send Marian after him. ^bert, after giving way to some 
scruples, takes hb advice, and leaves hut. Norris b now 
joined by Wolf, a comrade smd creature of hb own, to whom, 
with a recklessness that b perfectly preposterous, he comm^i* 
cates the &ct of Robert's innocence and his own guilt. Thb b 
not done in the way of confession, or of close confidence, but 

2d2 
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purely as a mockery of the weakness exhibited by Wol^ who has 
Just returned from seeing the dead body. Wolf enters into a 
particular description of the state of the lx>dy) informing Norris 
that it was not quite dead. The reader is hardly prepared for 
tlie disclosure that foUows:— 

“ Nor. Any more ? 

Wolf. Yes; fainter though at every time ; 

And now the heart beat faint, and presently 
Came a slight shivering o’er the body—^then 
A sigh—and nothing more—the soul had fled I 
Nor. 1 thought ’twas over warm about the heart! 

Wolf. O Norris, say it not! 

Non. What did I say ? 

Wolf. You thought 'twas over warm about the heai't. 

Nor. Well!—Of what value is a spark of life, 

More than a spark of any other thing ? 

Wolf. The body was thy, father’s I 
Nor. DeVi^l—Imp 

Of Hell I Unsay it, or thou diest, with 
A lie in thy throat I 

Wolf. Were it my last breath, Norris, 

1 speak the truth I ” 

> Upon tliis, the whole anxiety of Norris is lest the body should 
be recognised when “ it is brought before die coroner!” 

“ Wolf. I have taken care of that. 

Nor. Mangled the features? 

Wolf. Yes I 
Nor. Savage I— 

Wolf. For thy sake I did it I 
Nor. Tniel 

Right!—You did very right—and after all 
What was it but a piece of clay ? ” 

The next thing to be done is to gee Wolf out of the way, and 
Norris, promising to talw care of him, calls him his ‘^true friend,” 
apd so mey separate. We are now introduced to the desolate 
cottage of Robert, with Marian, mourning, like her namesake of 
old, in her bereaved homestead. The d^ger Of using domestic 
images too freely is aptly illustrated in her soliloquy. Speaking 
of her own natural timidity, and the dreadful trims to which she 
is now exposed, she apostrophises after this fashion:— 

• Me, that when household use required the life 

Of a poor brainless bird, would run a mile 
1^0 get some other hand to take it, nor 
Nor could even then look on I” 

Which means, literally, that she possessed so much sensibility that 
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she could not wring the neck of a chicken for dinner. This deli¬ 
cacy in a wrecker’s daughter, judging from wreckers’ daughters 
in genera], is somewhat ridiculous; out it only shows to what 
straits a natural poet is driven, when, having taken up an unma¬ 
nageable subject, he endeavours to accommodate his own fine 
perceptions of truth to its insurmountable difficulties. While 
Marian is in this abstraction, Robert, resolved to see her before 
he goes, enters. Her manner betrays her conviction of his guilt; 
and he, conscious of his innocence, resolves to remain where he 
is. Throughout the whole play, Robert exhibits a very remark¬ 
able spirit of indecision—making promises at one moment which 
he is almost sure to break in the next. The result is that he is 
taken, brought to trial, and found guilty upon the evidence of 
his daughter. Tlie scene that ensues is the finest in the play. 
After the trial he encounters his daughter. We can afford space 
only for a part of this meeting. 

“ Mar. My father I 

Rob. Up 1 or I will trample on thee I 
Fasten my hands in thy dark silken hair, 

And lift thee up by it, and fling thee from me I— 

Who gave thee those fine locks ? 

Mar. Thou I Thou I 
Rob. Who gave thee 
Those hands thou clasp'st to me ? 

Mar. Thou I 
Rob. 11—Indeed I 

And the rest of thy limbs ?—thy body ? and the tongue 
Thou speak’st with—Owest thou every thing to me ? 

Mar. I do I—Indeed I do! 

Rob. Indeed ! Indeed I 
Thou liest I Thou wert never child of mine 1 
No I—No I—I never carried thee up and down 
The beach in my arms, many and many a day. 

To strengtiicn thee, when thou wast sickly!—No 1 
I never brought thee froni the mark^ town, 

AVhene’er J went to it, a pocket foad 
Of children's gear I—No!—No, I never was 
Your play-fellow that ne’er fell out with you 
Whate’er you did to him I—Nol —Never I Nor 
When fever came into the village, and 
Fix’d its fell gripe upon you, 1 never watch’d 
Ten days and nights running, beside your bed. 

Living 1 know not how, for sleep I took not, 

And hardly food I And since your mother died—v 
Mar. Thou’lt kill me, father! 

Rob.- Since your mother died 
I have not been a mother and a father 
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Both—^both to thee! 

Mar. Oh I—spare me I 
Rob. 1 was never 

Anything to thee!—Cal! me father I—why 

A rather s life wrapp'd up in his child I 

Was mine wrapp’d up in thee ?—Thou know'st 'twas not I— 

How durst thou call me father?—fasten upon me I— 

That never gave thee proof, sign, anything 

Of recognition that thou wast my child I 

Strain’d thee to my lieart by the hour!—parting thy hair 

And smoothing it, and calling thee all things 

That'fondness idolizing thinks upon 

To speak its yearning love I—core of my heart! 

Drop of my heart’s blood, was worth all the rest! 

Apple of mine eye, for which I’d give mine eyes, 

Orbs, sockets, lids and all I—'till words grew sobs. 

And love, o’er fraught, put what it lov’d away 
To get relief from tears I—^^{ever did I 
Do this to thee!—why call me father, then, 

Thou art no child of mine ? 

Mar. I am thy child! 

The child to whom thou did’st all this and more. 

Rob. Thou stood’st not then, just now, in the witness box, 
Before the justice in that justice room, 

And swois’t my life away. 

Marian. Where thou dost say, 

I stood 1—^What thou dost say, I did I—and yet, 

Not in those hours thou nam’st of fond endearment. 

Felt, as 1 felt it then, thou wast my father I 

Rob. Well I—^Justify it—^prove thee in the right— 

Make it a lawful thing—a natural thing— 

The act of a child I—a good child I—a true child I 
An only one I—one parent in the grave, 

The otner left—that other, a fond father— 

A fond, old, doting, idolising father! 

Approve it such an act in such a child 
To slay that father^ Coiue 1 
Mar. An oath I—an’oath!" 

Rob. Thy father’s life 1 
Mar. Thy daughter’s soul! 

Rob. ’Twerewdl 

Thy lip had then a little of the thing 
The heart had over much of I 
BIar. What? 

Rob. Stone I—^Rock t 
They never should have opened t 
Mar. Silence had 
Condemned thee equally. 

Rob. But not the breath 
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Mine own life gave I 
Mar. I felt in the juatioe-Ptom 
As if the final jadgment-day were come, 

And not a hiding-place my heart could find 
To screen a thought or wish; but every one 
Stood naked 'fore the judge, as now ray face 
Stands before you ! All things did vanish, father! 

That raake the interest and the substance up 
Of human life—which, from the mighty thing 
That once was all in idl, was shrunk to nothing, 

As by some high command my soul received, 

And could not but obey, it did cast oS 
All earthly ties, which, with their causes, melted 
Away I And I saw nothing hut the Eye 
That seeth all, bent scarchingly on mine. 

And my lips oped as not of their own will 
But of a stronger—I saw nothing then 
But that ail-seeing Eye—but now I see 
Nothing but my Father! * 

(SAe rttshes toward* hinty and throw* 
her arm* round his neck.} " 

Intelligence now arrives that Edward has been drowned, and 
Marian, lingering round the walls of the prison, receives it almost 
joyfully, glad that her lover has escaped the infliction of her 
father's disgrace. The scene with the jailor, entreating admis¬ 
sion to her father, which she is denied, is natural and affecting. 
But now comes the catastrophe. Norris appears, and in the 
midst of her misery asks her to marry him, undertaking at the 
same time, as the condition, that he will prove her fathers inno¬ 
cence, and procure his release. The facilities of dramatists in 
le^ matters is curious. Norris effects this obiect without cri¬ 
minating himself; and a case of evidence is established such as, 
we may venture to assert, is not to be found in the books. 
Robert, hourever, is free, which is all that is required, and Ma¬ 
rian pre^es to fulfil her pledge. A^ tliis juncture Edward 
returns, nis death beiim merely a •contrivance to enliance die 
troubles of the scene, ^rtions of this interview are natural, and, 
on the stage, would, no doubt, be effective. She shrinks from 
him at first, and he is about to seek elsewhere the cause of her 
avoidance, when she recalls him. 

" Mar. Stop ! Come back!— 

No I —Stay I —Forgive me, Edward I {felling on her knee*,) 
Edw. Marian I * 

Forgive thee 1 Why ? For what ? 

Mar. Don't ask 1 To sea I 
On shipboard, and set sail, whateer.the wind,— 
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Anything, Edward, but the shore I To sea! 

Rocks, breakers, sands, arf nothing!—all the perils 
Of leaks, dismasting, canvass blown to threads, 

Are nolbing! Foundering!—the dismal plight, 

That ever bark was in, are notliing ! Yea, 

Drowning, witb thoughts of going deeper down 
Thai; ever plummet sounded, or of graves 
Made of the throats of sea monsters, that dog 
The fated vessel! Leap into them sooner 
Thou trust thy feet on land I To sea ! To sea ! 

Eow. What mean you ? 

Mar. I will tell you while I can ! 

Edw. Rise up, then, and don’t kneel to me ! 

Mar. Forgive me! 

£dw. For what ? 

Mar, Ay that’s the thing, you can't forgive me 
Until you know for what, and when you know it, 

Will you forgive me then ? You will not! Yet 
Were it my last breath that I speak with to thee, 

I love thee dear as ever!—dearer !— 

I love thee dearer than I ever did! ” 

It is too kite to retreat, and the bridal party proceed to the 
church. When they arrive there, Robert remonstrates with 
Norris, who is determined upon the fulfilment of the contract. 
Marian, who seems to possess a sort of second sight, relapses 
into a fit of inspiration, and relates the events of an imaginary 
revelation, or aream, in which, as before, she describes a wreck, 
and a body, and Norris committing the act of murder—^upon his 
own &ther. Presently Wolf makes his appearance, and is aimro- 
priately stabbed by Black Norris, who, being carried on tu 
condi^ punishment, the reader is left to believe in the divine 
retribution of poetic^ justice. 

The space which our account of this play lias occupied affords 
a proof of the wearisomeness of its incidents, and of the want of 
•ingleness and wholeness—if we may use tlie expression—in its 
construction. Except in isolated parts, where tliere are gleams 
of natural feeling, which would have been still more natural had 
the speakers b^n chosen from a less deplorable caste, there is 
UOthiim in it to identify it with the genius of Sheridan Knowles. 
It is thoroughly unworthy of his reputation, and still more un¬ 
worthy of his powers. The frequent repetitions of the dream— 
not merely in relation, but in actual performance—the reliance 
upon the Superstition and credulity of the audience—the general 
character oi the incidents, and the ridiculous way in which they 
are brought about—and the palpable inconsistencies that are 
ccHumittra in order to produce certain effects, must for ever 
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exclude the pla^ from that place in the estimation of discerning 
readers, to which the rest of Mr. KnowWs productions are 
justly entitled. We have the less hesitation in pronouncing this 
opinion freely, as none amongst those who have upon all occasions 
expressed a cordial admiration of his genius, iiave contributed 
more effectually to urge it into exertion than ourselves. He is 
the only dramatist of the day who can afford to be condemned 
unreservedly; and he will the more estimate our applause of that 
which is solid and permanent, when he finds tliat we unhesi¬ 
tatingly censure that which is meretricious and evanescent. 

Some of the Florentine historians relate variously, but none 
of them clearly, a tragical event that took place in the family of 
Cosmo, Grand Duke of Tuscany, according to which one of the 
duke’s sons killed his elder brother in the heat of a sudden 
quarrel. So far as the particulars are warranted—although not 
verified—^by history, tlie facts appear to be these: — die two 
princes went out to hunt; in the course of the sport they hap¬ 
pened to lose their companions, and, coming into a lonely part of 
the forest together, a molish quarrel arose between them, when, 
both drawing at the same moment, the elder brother received 
his death wound. In his defence, the survivor stated'tliat his 
brodier had struck the first blow; but however tliat may be, 
Cosmo, with the assumption of a Roman sternness, which in that 
age of the world reflects indelible disgrace upon his memory, is 
said to have put the youth to death with his own hand—stabbing 
him, according to one account, in the arms of his mother, who 
soon followed her boy to the grave. It was given out at the time 
that botli the princes died oi the plague, and the servile court 
historians of the day, fearful, no doubt, ^of incurring the displesk- 
sure of die despotic duke, did not hesitate to adopt that version 
of the event which was most likely to obtain the mvour of their 
master. Upon this story, which is loose cnoimh to afford ample 
room to the invention of the dramatist, Mr. Horne has founded 
his tragedy of Cosmo de’ Medici. • 

The cliaracter of Cosmo i^ described by different historians 
agreeably to the influences under which they wrote, and Mr. 
Home is certainly so far justified in choosmg for himself whether 
he should consider that monarch as a man of commanding in¬ 
tellect and natural nobility,” or as an ambitious, subde, and cruel 
despot. He has authorities in his favour eidier way. But we 
cannot consent to admit the prcmriety of the following canon laid 
down by Mr. Horne in his pifbt^. 

“ The private character of the historian and of the dramatist, and 
the circumatances of their lives, influence but too often their accoiuit of 
men things, to the great injury of a just general estimate of those 
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who harve held high places in the woiid’s regard. There is, however, a 
considerable difference in their respective moralities, when such in¬ 
stances occur. The dramatist claims the right of throwing the strongest 
colours upon certain elevations, and of lowering other grounds—^whether 
disputed or admitted—into the deep shades of terror or desolation: the 
historian assumes to wdlk in a level altitude, above all inventions, pre- 
juihces, passions, and one-sided views and inferences, portraying no¬ 
thing but well attested facts, with their co-relative deductions. But the 
historian, only, being considered as the practical authority, erroneous 
opinions are thus generated and circulated from age to age.”—Preface, 


p. 5. 

The private character of the historian and the dramatist, and 
the circumstances of their lives, undoubtedly too often influence 
their account of men and things; but there is nothing peculiar in 
that fact. It applies equally to the humble biographer, and to 
the essayist, ana, indeed, to all classes and descriptions of writers, 
who are all, more or less, influenced by their private characters, and 
the circumstances of tlieir lives. But what Mr. Horne—if we have 
read the whole passage correctly—means is this, that the dramatist 
has a right to colour subjects—whether admitted or disputed—in 
the way tliat will be most likely to subserve his own ends. We 
beg to dissent totalljjr from Mr. Horne. The dramatist possesses 
no such right. He is not more entitled to deal with history capri¬ 
ciously than the historian; and, indeed, if we look to the great 
extent of tlie means at his disposal, for making general impres¬ 
sions upon the great bulk of the people, who rarely consult 
history with advantage, he is subject to a much more serious 
responsibility dian the historian, who, if he mis-state, exaggerate, 
or suppress, is at once amenable to correction. But no such 
criticism awaits the dramatist in the exercise of his vocation upon 
the su^e: the characters he draws are received, and obtain cre¬ 
dence in quarters where the historical correction never penetrates. 
In this way, Shakspoare has done more to vitiate history than, 
perhaps, any other writer that has ever lived: and we do not say 
more than we really believe to be true, when we assert that the 
great mass of the indolent and uifeducated in this countiy have 



which, we need not add, are very dangerous authorities in such 
matters. 

It is necessary to say so much upon the general principle, 
preliminary to the protest which we cannot avoid entenng 
against Mr. Home's view of the character of Cosmo de' Medici. 
We should be glad to have heard his (kfence of that view, which 
he says he reserves for a second edition, when judgment shall 
have been pronounced upon the tragedy itself. But almost the 
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first question that arises is concerning this veiy pointy without 
reference to which it is impossible to pronounce a judgment upon 
the tragedy. Setting aside the authority of Sumondi, whose 
condemnation of Cosmo must go a great way to determine any 
doubts upon the subiect, die p&n facts of his life establish, we 
think undeniably, the fallacy Mr. Home has htllen upon in 
investing him with a high and philosophic temmrament The 
government of Florence, previous to the reign of Cosmo, was, in 
Its essence, a republic. Like all republics, it was gradually ab¬ 
sorbed into the iiands of a few. Corruption had crept into high 
places, and the Medici family were its mighty agents. But still 
the name of the republic was preserved in all its transactions, and 
the reigning Duke or Doge possessed only so much arbitrary 
power as his own abilities and personal weight enabled him to 
concentrate in himself. UjKm tne death of Alessandro, who was 
assassinated, Cosmo was elected against the will of the republican 
party; the Senate, whom no historian will affect to consider a 
pure and disinterested body, excluding the lineal heir on the 
ground that he had compassed the death of the last duke. Cosmo, 
therefore, was elected by force; and, be it observed, that, unlike 
a popular election in which the legitimate heir is set aside by the 
will of the people, in this instance the legitimate heir was set aside 
against the will of the people. To all intents and* purposes, 
therefore, Cosmo ascended the Florentine throne by usurpation. 
But we must look a little beyond that fact for the character of 
Cosmo. He had no sooner secured the ducal power, than he set 
about enlarging its domains, and in a little time he acquired pos¬ 
session of a number of petty Italian states, which he, at last, 
united into one sovereignty, under the tqle of Grand Dukedom 
of "Tuscany. The nature of his policy could not be mistaken; 
it was aggressive, grasping, ana tyrannical. The Florentine 
republic perished under his sway, and upon its ruins he erected 
a powerfm and unlimited monarchy, which he lived to delegate 
to ms son, when his own excesses nad enfeebled and prostrated 
him. These are matters of historical record. They cannot be 
softened in the relation, and his numerous acts of personal 
despotism cannot be defended even by the argument of expe¬ 
diency. That he was a man of vigour, and of considerable abihty, 
must be admitted; but he had an unscrupulous conscience—^ne 
was heartless, self-willed, and oppreuive. To embellish such a 
man with noble qualities of mind is surely canying the license 
which Mr. Horne claims a Utile too far. 

But even granting, for a moment, the historical truth of the 
portrait drawn by Mr. Horne, the character in Ae triu^y is 
mconsistent with itself. If Cosmo were the individual depicted 
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by the it is utterly impossible that he could have 

committ^ the act which forms tm catastrophe of this play. 
We are not now discussing die authenticity of the statements 
upon which the act itself may be proved or disputed, but the 
internal likelihood stfiid keeping of the character as it is here 
described. Cosmo lived in a Christian age; his dignities were 
imposed by the hands of the Pope himself; die dark creed of 
ancient Rome had faded in the light of a benignant revelation; 
the responsibilities of the Christian as well as the sovereign were 
upon the head of the angered father;—is it reasonable to sup¬ 
pose diat a philosopher, a Christian philosopher, a man of the 
highest order of intellect, the jiatron of letters, the dispenser of 
honors, the idolized of poets and historians, would have thus 
deliberately—not in passion, or in the frenzy of sudden impulse 
—made a sacrifice that has no parallel except in the annals of 
heathen antiquity? To ascribe the act to Cosmo is in itself an 
assumption that he was not die man Mr. Horne pourtrays him; 
but having so chosen to pourtray him, Mr. Home ought to have 
exercised nis dramatic discretion over that revolting incident, 
and accomplished the catastrophe by some other means. Either 
way, Mr. Horne is in a dilemma. i 

Ibis is the grand fault of die tragedy; but, making the neces¬ 
sary allowance for the defects of treatment it render^ unavoid¬ 
able, the play is written in a fine vein of poetical feeling, and 
contains many scenes of deep and intense power. The strife of 
the brothers, from which the main interest of the play arises, and 
upon which a tragedy was founded by Alfieri, is not, perhaps, 
sufficiently thrown out, nor does the author exhibit much skill 
in making the contradictions in,their character the spring of 
jealousy in the first instance, instead of their mutual passion for 
Ippolita, which they do not discover until diey are at the height 
of their quarrel. Nor is the difference in their character suf- 
ficiendy striking to produce the intended impression upon the 
audien^, who would find some difficulty in aeciding which of 
them was entided to the larger ^lare of ^mpathy, the prince 
who is killed, or the survivor. The tone of this portion of the 
tragedy will be seen in the following speech of Garcia, who, 
wandering upon the outskirts of the forest after he had killed his 
broths, breaks out into this despairing soliloquy:— 


** Gar. Thro’ the wild silence of this savage forest 
Fve wander d with quick steps to^shun the scene. 

Fm on.the outskirts now—where would I go? 
Whene’er I turn, Giovanni’s dying form 
Lies in my path—and in my tingling ears 
Giovanni's dying words arc still repeated I 
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Where would I Hy —unless into the graro ? 

But wherefore ?—for 1 know not how *twas done. 

He struck me—lung’d at me—^we fought—he fell— 

How was't he got his death-wound ? . Oh vain thought I 
What can restore him—what can bring hin^back ? 

Nothing I—for he is dead—1 left him dead— 

And I must answer for it I Answer I—how ? 

What can 1 answer—save that we did fight, 

And he is slain ? There is no other answer. 

But can 1 say this to my father ?—no I 
It is impossible I—or to his mother? 

It is impossible I—Oh ’tw'ould increase 
Their agonies—dragg’d with a dripping harrow 
Through and beyond the natural gates of death— 

To know his brother slew him ! I am resolv’d I 
They shall nol know it: I myself will bear 
All the sharp torment, weighing down life's balance 
With inward molten lead ; anc^Iet my soul. 

That in calm virtue’s ether should be pois’d, 

Sink all alone to premature dark hell— 

But show no shadow of’t in words or looks.”—pp. 43-44. 

Garcia denies all knowledge of the cause of his brother’s ab¬ 
sence from the court, and is harassed by questions tliat almost 
amount to a suspicion of his guilt. In the meanwhile, informa¬ 
tion has reached Cosmo that his son’s body has been found in 
the forest^ and he orders it to be secredy broimht to the palace, 
with the intention of suddenly revealing it to Garcia, as a test of 
the crime which he refuses to confess. Into this scene the 
author throws all his powers. 

** Cosmo. The solid earth beneath me seems to rock; 

Yet will not 11—^like Justice, will I stand' 

Upon mine own foundation—steel’d in right I 
And thou—O, vast marmoreal arch above I* 

Whereon the luminous host in silence range; 

Glorified giants and portentous powers, * 

Coeval, coeternal with the spheres— 

Who gaze with solar face on this my deed; 

O, spanning arch 1 yawn thou, and let heaven down, 

To crush me ere 1 do’t, if 1 be wrong I 

Enter Garcia. 

Gar. ((^ter a pause.) Sir, 1 am here* 

Cosmo (advancing close, and fixing his eyes upon him.) 

Art worthy to be here? 

Shouldst thou not rather be within thy tomb ? 

Gar. 1 rather would be there. 

Cosmo. Wlterefore wouldst ratlier ? 
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Gx^r. Because, sir, I am sick of this vile Ufe 
Which T am made to lead by constant questions 
Toucliing my brother’s absence. Wheresoe’er 
I turn, suspicions fang me; words are fangs. 

And looks arc wqrds—therefore I’m sick of life. 

Cosmo. Thou dost anticipate me, and thy craft 
Equals thy fix’d audacity. 

Gar. what craft? 

Cosmo. Come, let’s be brief: you know Giovanni’s murdered I 
Gar. Murder’d, niy lord 1—impossible! 

Cosmo. Thou did’st it I 
Thou art the murderer! 

Gar. What hideous liar 

Hath blown this monstrous seed in your quick ear ? 

Cosmo. Thou host a demon’s tongue, oh, iron-faced boy, 

That should be rooted from its upas hold, 

And cast to hungry imps t 1 know thou didst it! 

Gar. Then may your Higlipess listen to these facts: 

Conielio and Dalmasso are both murderers— 

And all the rest that follow’d to your wars I 

My mother is a murderess, in that she 

Hath wish’d success to wars her kin have wag’d! 

Then, there’s Ippolita—a murderess too; 

Self-sacrificed, and in a convent buried ! 

And those who ne’er have done a deed of death. 

Have oft in private thought imt^ined it 

From causes trivial that have stirred their passions: 

Even the child who strikes intends to kill I 

'Thus, all the world- 

Cosmo. Boy I boy I no more!—thou utterest 
Words, the base coin of self-deceptive fiends. 

1 have a picture of ancient date, 

Which looks eternal—placed beyond time’s hand. 

\_Leading him towards the curtain. 

It was thy mothef s gift when first we married, 

And hath been treasur’d since most sacredly. 

A solemn lesson dotlf the subject teach 
To erring mortals: recognize—acknowledge I 

[^He throws aside the curtain, and discovers the form of 
Giovanni laid npen a marble slab, Garcia utters no 
cry; but rushes down to the front, followed by Cosmo, 
who points to his face.] 

Gar. (after a pay.se of horror.) I did it I 
Cosmo. Oh unnatural government, 

That in a mental deb lock’d up s\ich deed! 

How doth it force itself thro' the cold pores 
Of that metallic mask, and curdle there I 
Garcia I thy soul is lost I 
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Gar. {ahitractedly,') It is the form , 

Of my anburied brother I—peaceful heaven 

Cherish his soul, and let it plead my cause t"—pp. 98-100. 

Garcia attempts to satisfy his father that Giovanni fell in a 
struggle with him; but in vain. Cosmo’s* resolution is taken. 
The portions of the following speeches that are placed in inverted 
commas are rendered from Thuanus:— 

** Cosmo. Garcia I Garcia I 
It is enough.—‘ Behold thy brother’s blood I 
It cries aloud for vengeance on thy head, 

Waiting heaven’s mandate, ministered by me I 
Oh, wretched father of a fratricide— 

Whom by all laws of justice I am bound 
To render up to Death’s capacious baud— 

How wretched is surviving I But dream not 
That as an impious and unequal judge 
My people shtdl impugn him. , It is better 
That future times should call me barbarotis 
In this my private act, than as a sovereign 
Weak and unjust. Therefore prepare to die!’ 

Gar. Under what awful impulse dost thou act ? 

Cosmo (noinling upwards.) Under authority I 

Gar. Lire’s worthless to me—but to end it thus— 

You do deceive yourself—^yet hear me, father! 

Show me the proof of this high mission ? 

CusMu. There I—, 

I am the father of that corpse I 

Gar. {clasping his hands.) I know it, sir; and I—I am its 
brother I 

Cosmo. Dar’st thou so call thyself, who art—his murderer? 

Gar. I am no such wretch—and yet a wretch who cares not 
How soon he die! ' 

Cosmo. That moment now is come! 

[He draws forth Gkrcia’^ broken sword. 

Gar. Horrible death I by these cold, pausing steps— 

Silent as heaven before the earth was mtde— 

Yet thundering in tlie brtun hs they advance. 

Like slow, but final judgment I Do not kill me I 

Cosmo. Not final—save ou earth. 

Gar. You will not kill me I 
You cannot mean it I—I have done no wrong. 

Cosmo. Howl with yon weltering witness? 

Gar. Heaven take me home! 

I see it—see nothing else .—yf ell, well, all’s o’err- 
I care not, sir I I steadily tell you that! 

Brother, I pardon thee! ’twas thy good chance 
To die, and not to suffer as I have done: 

We shall be reconciled within the tomb I 
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Cqsmo. Look up, ye iicnds !—^behold this broken blade I 
Doth not the fragment pierce thine inmost sense 
With tills last proof? 

Gau. I have nought more to say. 

Cosmo. * Unnatural boy, *tis fit thy course should cease. 

Lest all thy family thou shouldst cut off. 

Or blank their prospects and eclipse their fame 
Choking their sun with blood, and causing tears 
To fall where clarion’cl glories should arise I 
Leagued with fell bandits and with pirate hordes. 

Perchance e’en now they hover round our gates 
With bosom-heated steel. 

Gar. God is my judge I 

Cosmo. In heaven;—but first on earth it is ordain’d 
There should be judges to arraign men’s deeila, 

And send the guilty lienee to the Court Supreme I 
Farewell, O, wretched son I—1 cannot give 
A father’s blessing—yet—my son—farewell I 

[Garcia kneels, and Cosmo embraces, and hangs fondly 
over him: then lifts himself up, and raises the sword 
towards heavenJ] 

* Thou constant God ! sanction, impel, direct 
The sword of Justice I—and for a criminal son 
That pardon grant which his most wretched father 
Thus in the hour of agony implores I’ 

[ 7'he scene closes ; the tableau of the figures previously repre- 
sending a partial resemblance to statuary, or a monu¬ 
mental design, in the position, the pallid look, and the 
immobility of the group, together with the form and 
colour of the dresses and draperies. The scene should be 
addressed to the imagination and tdie passions, rather 
than to the eye?f —^pp. 101*103. 

We need not follow the tragedy to its conclusion in the death 
of Cosmo, which is wild and gi-and, and involves an excusable 
anachronism. From the passages we have quoted, the character 
of the tragedy may be^ inferred. The style is generally lofty, 
sometimes iiinated; and, on the‘ whole, it appears to be well 
adapted for the purpose of representation, although we cannot 
venture to anticipate the reception which the audience would 
mve to the terrible act of retribution. A stirring spirit moves 
uirough all the scenes. The work is highly impassioned through¬ 
out—perhaps too much so; but that is a quality which would 
only have the effect of making the spectator feel the power of 
the passing incidents the more vividly. 

Mr. Colombine's tr^edy of Marcus Maidius,** embraces the 
incidents related in Livy and Plutarch, respecting the defence of 
tlie Capitol by the Consul, at the time when the Gauls were in 
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possesion of die rest of the City of Rome, the charge subse¬ 
quently brought against him for aspiring to the supreme power, 
and his condemnation to the Tarpeian rock—incidents with 
which our readers are so familiar tliat we are spared the necessity 
of going into details. Historical truth is faithfully preserved in 
this play, and the character of Camillus, or as much of it as is 
shown to us, is tolerably correct. Rut Manlius is irresolutely 
drawn: ho alternately invites contempt, admiration, and pity; 
and at the close we are sus[)ended between regret at his fate, 
and an inward acknowledgment of its justice. The only devia¬ 
tion Mr. Colombiue makes from history, is in the introduction 
ot Octavio, the daughter of Manlius—them? lK‘ing no evidence 
on record that ISIanlius had a djuightiT. _ 'I'lie object of this 
interpolation, however, is to encrease the interest of the drama 
by a story of troubled wooing, Lucius, the son of Camillus, the 
avowed enemy of Manlius, being in love with Octavia. This 
passion involves some inconsistcHcics, such as the impossibility of 
either Lucius or Octavia being ignorant of the position in which 
their fathers stood tow'ards each other, while it exposes the lady 
to the charge of superfluous perfidy, since she no sooner learns 
who Lucius is than she forswears her love, which she had only 
just consecrated by a vow of eternal trftth. The chief and pre¬ 
vailing fault of this j)lay is that it is overloaded w’ith iahleaux* 
Even in the closet this has the effect of reducing the tone below 
the ordinary level of the tragic drama, and on the stage it would 
risk the chance of its making any deeper impression upon tlie 
audience than that of a highly-wrought melo-drama. The 
scenes arc tw'o close upon each other, the action is too quick and 
abrupt; the characters coiiscquently are not sufficiently deve¬ 
loped, and that which is really forcible In the dialogue loses the 
power which it would possess, if it were prolonged and sus¬ 
tained. j 

This tragedy furnishes a solution of that curious problem in 
composition which has often been con.)idered, anti as ofben 
rejected as a mere jest. Mr. "Colombinc^, whose blank verse is 
ot the average quality, and is generally solid and well-knit 
together, cannot communicate lus thoughts in prose without 
committing the most marvellous solecisms. His dedication and 
preface are written in such vile taste, that if the critic were not 
very patient and pains-taking, he would look no farther, taking 
it for granted that a gentleman who couUl not write better prose, 
could pot write poetry at all. Yet Ins dialogue is just and 
natural, seldom rising into dignity, but rart%' sinking > into 
bathos or even feebleness. Take the defence of Manlius as an 
example. This is certainly the best scene in the play; the con' 

VOL. II.—NO. IV. 2 E 
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ception is good, and tlic execution reaches in some parts almost 
to grandeur. 

Camillus. How sa/st thou prisoner ? Answer to this charge 
So far by evidence established. 

Mani.ius. Romans and fellow-countrymen ! I stand 
In this tribunal, ne’er stood man before. 

Without defenders, and without appeal. 

Whale’cr your judgment, ’tis my final doom : 

To this your accusation I first answer— 

No charge is proved involving life or honour: 

But here I stand not to evade a crime. 

Or shrink alone from judgment, else I’d rest 
Secure in your acs|uittal. 

It is not life alone that is at stake. 

Mankind’s cstcciii, my future reputation. 

This day will be determined by your sentence ; 

That gem, the brightest jewel of the soul, 

Above all price or recompencc,^a name 
Beyond reproof, reproach, or calumny, 

Is now at stake. Once gone ’tis past recall— 

The brightness of its splendour's soon destroyed. 

Which ne’er can be restored—the slightest breath 
W ill in a moment render that begrimed and black. 

Which late was bright ns beauty’s fairest fiower. 

Camillits. Record thy plea! 

Manlius. Record my plea ? Record! ’tis en.sy thus 
F'or one upon the judgment-seat to arraign 
A fidlcn foe. Around 1 turn, around 
Where'er I look, the pomp, the pride of state. 

The power of the accuser stands before me. 

To mock me with the unsubstantial show 
Of justice. The judge, whose sworn duty ’tis 
To guard the culprit, e’en in his tribunal. 

Proves he can feel hatred for his fellow 
As any other beii^ of mortal mould. 

Bethink, Camillus, how thy breath l.s watched. 

How words which idle were, pronounced by others. 

By thee, can turn e’en innocence* to crime. 

And doom a guiltless man to death itself P 
My plea is this—1 am the friend of Rome, 

And not her foe I Wholl dare deny my truth P 
None I or for answer, here arc my rewaitls 
For victories won—spoils taken from your foes 
That ’ncath this arm nave fallen. Your honor'd crowns. 

The recorapence by noble deeds obtained— 

IPoinling to crowns and spoils which had been 
previously given Ami.] 

My citizens and fellow-countrymen, 

w1 [lose lives in battle have been saved by me. 
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These would refute the charge of enmity, , 

Allho’ perchance tiioy may be out of d^. 

Passed from the memory of forgetful man. 

But here are proofs, which time doth not decay. 

And death alone destroys. Behold these scars; 

They now are small, l>ut once there flow’d from each 
A stream of blood—pure patriolic blood— 

Shed in defence of Rome. [ Tears open his dress.Y —pp. 95-97. 

lie reiuiiuls the fricjids of his youth of the halcyon days tliey 
passed tojrcther, before their hearts were corruptetl by experience 
of the treacliery of men, and then rectills his slrii^^le in the 
defence of Roman liberty. 

“ Behold, 

My judges ! Turn ; behold ihut s]K)t, 

Tile Capitol, where holy tem}dos stand ! 

In peril's hour it hath bi-on saved for you ; 

When danger threatened you, it was your shelter. 

And was preserved by one. Bethink ye all 
How changed, how fallen, from the patriot then, 

I stand before ye—^l)ut I am not here 
To name my merits. 'J’urn unto that spot. 

And may the gods who witness’ll my deserts. 

Who nerved my soul with energy to save 
Yon Capitol, the living monument to all 
Of my past glory—so inspire your hearts 
To judge me truly, '^rurn unto the gods, 

And say if Manlius slndl be doomed to die ! 

[/I murmur of up prohat ion is heard in the assembly. 
Camii.I.I'S H'hispers oh attendant, whoyoes om/.]”—^ jip. 98-99, 

In other scenes of a different kind, but not treated so elabo¬ 


rately, he is equally successful. When Mtinlius is sentenced to 
deatli, Octtivia, who had previously renounced Lucius, resolves 
to appeal to his compassion on behalf ol" her father, relying 
for a favourable hearing upon tlie nnextiiiguislied tenderness of 
the love she had cast away. This scqfio is exceedingly touch¬ 
ing, and is well adapted for representation. It takes place in the 
house of Camilius. 


“ Luries. Methougbt I In-fird the voice of her I loved 
In times gone bv—how qi ii kly pass'd away ! 

Octavia, Enters. 

Octavia. Oh! Luciu.s—Speak, speak; dost thou know me nowl' 
One who in earlier days possess’d thy b>ve. 

Alas, I come to beg, entreat implore,— 

Thou know’st what I would say—my feeble tongue. 

My madden’d brain, deprive me of my speech. 

A father’s life- 

Lucius. (turning away.') Octavia ! 


2 1 . 2 
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OcTAViA. Tliou bust the ])owcr. 

Cuninius’ son can save him if he will. 

Ll’i’II'm. Cease, cease, Octavia—this I must not hear ; 

1 have no moans to shield thy father, if 
^rhe laws condemn him. 

Oc tavia. If— R ihere then a ray 
f)f hope,—hilt no; it is unworthy of thee 
Titus to delude a child by idle hopes 
In such a cause us this. I am not come 
As the Octavia of our earlier days. 

For then 1 know the soul of Lucius, warm, 

<ienerous, and true. Ah ! had it happened ihrn, 

'rhere had been little need to hei:j—entreat— 
h'or he had fail'd bat with his life itself, 

'Jo save my father’s. 

Lrrii's. Nay, speak not thus: 

I am thine own in heart. 

Oi’i AViA. But now i’m Itero 
A timid suitor —fearing the coltl repulse 
Of patronaffe —To ask a boon, from one 
‘Who is far above me, in rank and power: 

'Po him 1 come, a humble suppliant, 

For my poor father’s lile. 

Ah ! do not turn thine ear away from me,— 

Seek no excuses. Oh ! deceive me not 
"With i<lle sympathy, or heartless wonls; 

Blit tell me—tell me if thou wilt not s.avc him ! 

liOnns. Jt must not, cannot be. 1 hai'e no poacr 
Over (.'amillus’ will; and if 1 had, 

'I'hink, think, Octavia, that it is »i// father 
Who feels the wrongs of thine.—No, he must fall. 

Octavia. Ah ! say not thus, lest my distracted mind 
Should be o’crwlielin’d, and I should perish here. 

Oil! oh I [sinking at his feet.') 

Lucit’s. Forgive me. Heaven—Yes, it must 'v. 

Forgive me, father !—Yes, he must be saved. 

• out.]" —pp. lOi-10.3. 

From thest* specimens, and tlie observations we have made, 
the merits oi* tliis tragedy may be estimated. 'J'licy are not of a 
liigb order. There is too much of the real pathos of the story, 
and the tragic interest of the great events it embraces, sacrificed 
to scenic effects; nor can Ave safely predicate Iioav far Mr. Colom- 
binc is likely to attain succi*ss in the diflicult mtli upon which 
he has entered. We fear that he has not .sufficient command 
over the springs of passion to enable him to reach the demands 
of tragedy. 
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Art. V.— 1. Great Protestant Meeting, Franklin, Dublin. 

2. A Familiar F.phtfe to Sergeant Jackson, llid^way, London. 

T O M'lmt pefuliarity in the fortune of oyr country is it owiiiff, 
that tliere has never been a man in any conspicuous rank 
of life, known ibr his hostility to the ha})piiiess and freedom of 
the human race, who has not been in the same degree tlie eiK-iiiy 
of Ireland ? The magnanimous and the wise have ever loved 
our land, and taken an interest in all that tends to its improve¬ 
ment or j)rosp(Tity. Hut then* has never l)(‘en a reekh'ss trader in 
politics, a hackney place-hunter, a lawyer willing to barter his con¬ 
science for ])romotion, or a base worshipjier of Mammon in any 
profession, who hiis not hated Ireland in exact proportion to the 
development of his other odious qualities. 

We can endure—'though it is Iiard to be reconciled to it—tlie 
existence of such a sentiment in strangers who do not know ns. 
It is even a subject of ]>ride and self-gr:itulation, when the 
vile and worthless of other countries are inspired with a kind of 
instinctive detestation of us. For next to the esteem of the vir¬ 
tuous, it is the highest testimony which can be oflercd to our 
national chara(‘ter, that we do not attract the sympathies of those 
with whom any kind of fellowship would be a disgrace. 'Flic 
enmity of such jiersons juay often inflict serious injuries lijmii 
us ; but there is soiiielhing soothing in the consciousness that we 
deserve it. Ltml liVndhurst, for instance, is a very powerful 
enemy of our country. Ilis talents, his eloquence, his persever¬ 
ing and fearli'ss energy, render him a formidable foe. He hiis 
done much to obstruct our welfare; he has succeeded but too 
well in wounding our peace, and blowing up the embers of civil 
strife and discord amongst us; yet what true Irishman is there 
that does not rejoice to have bet'ii sigiudized by his hatred? 
Who does not fei*l that his country has been raised in dignity 
and honour by having been pmnounced*‘alien” to such a man ? 

It is not unnatural, however, in those who know nothing of Ire¬ 
land, but by report, to dislike it; nor should we be at all surprised, 
if the sentiment were much more general in England than it really 
is. For when it is recollected who are the authors of those evil 
reports and by whom the cou:Ui*y is constantly villified and de¬ 
famed, a suspicion at least, if not ajwsitive conteni|>t for its 
people, becomes almost excusable. Thf worst calumniators of 
Ireland are Irishmen—her bitlercst revih.Ts are those whom she 
has nurtured in her arms, and fed from her bosom, ^’herc has 
never been a foul slander pro|mgate<l, derogatory to her charac¬ 
ter, or calculated to do her a prejudice in the minds r>f those whc» 
might otherwise be disposed to serve her, whicli might not be 
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traced to.an Irishman, or to one sprung from Irish blood. In 
. other lands, there is a sentiment which unites men of all parties 
and political distinctions, in defending and upholding the fair 
fame of their country :— 

“ 'riiere’s u strargc soinetliing—wliic'li, without a brain, 

F(»oIs feel, and with one, wise men can't explain— 

Planted in man to bind him to that earth. 

In dearest tics, from whence he drew his birth."* 


Hut alas ! that feelhig is not Irish. At least a great number of 
Irishmen are striingcrs to it, and would blush to own it. The 


Duke of Wellington is not singular in disowning the soil “from 
whence he tlrew his birth but has many copyists among the 
supporters of his politics and the admin'i's of his wisdom. They 
claim afhnilv to his Grace, by being “of tio country.” 

The English Tories have, it is true, a strong antipathy to our 
country, and have always been ready at a call to assist in placing 
the iron yoke of the oppressor about her neck. They are, how'- 
ever, generally speaking, above the meanness of running her 
down with palpable falsehoods. A few renegades amongst them, 
like Sir James Graham, and the Circronian Hardy, do not consider 
it inconsistent with their dignity—of which, surely, they are the 


best judges—to “filch from us our good name;” whilst such 
“ swaggering upsprings” as Philpottsand Copley exalt themselves 
into notice by the same ignoble means; but the gentlemanly 
'Pories Ii'ave all that dirtv work to be done bv those who have the 
heartiest good-will to it—the Irish themselves. And in every 


class and degree of society, from the absentee marquis to the 
cobbler who whistles “ The Boyne Water” in his bulk, the work 
goes bravely on. 'I'liere is no learned profession, no rank of life 
or department of business, in which our enemies can be at a loss 
to find Irishmen ready and eager to rail ngainc? iheir country. 
In the House of Lords, they will find a Londo’-derry, a Roden, 
a Fitzgerald, and —risnm tnwaiis ?—a Glengall. In the Com¬ 
mons a Jackson, a Sha\V, a Batesfin, and that common delator 


of every thing good and honest, w ho profanes the honourable 
name of Tt*nnant, leading a w'hole cohort of traducei*s. On the 
Bench are theiv not Joy, Doherty, Foster? At the Bar, Litton, 
Brewster, and a shoal of junior nialignants ? In the Church, 
the haters of Iivland defy enumeration—their name is Legion. 
And even in the seat of learning, our only university, where 
Plato, Cicero, Demosthenes, and Locke,f are studied, no senti- 


• Cliurcliill. 

f The political works of John Locke are not read in our University. The Treatise 
on Government—-the only one of them which had ever been taken into the course—was 
ftwcibly ejected by Provost Ellington, as being adverse to the servile principles which 
were in.sc|>arab]y connected with his idea of a monarchy; and neither of his succes¬ 
sors has had the heart to replace it. 
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ment of jatriotism is permitted to grow up. A coi^teinpt for 
their countr}', and for all who take an interest in its welfare, is 
infused into the young minds of Ireland, neutralizing all those 
just and generous emotions which a familiarity with tiie ancient 
worthies might have inspired. ^ 

“ There is something more than nature in diis,” as Hamlet 
says ,• but philosophy is at no fault to make it out. For the 
cause of the def(*et is obvious. It is seen in the engrossing, 
rapacious, arrogant, dishonest, and selfish spirit, which is the 
natural result of a long and exclusive enjoyment of power, and of 
all the sweet and pleasant things which aecoinpany its possession. 
A few families—few in comparison to those who w’ere eqiially 
(inalified and entitled to a share in our domestic administration— 
divided, for niaiiv gcm'rations, amongst themselves, their hirt*- 
lings, and dependents, the whole jiatronage and aiilhority of the 
State. They had Ix'eii so long in undisturbed ])ossession of the.^c 
things, that W'c can scarcely blame them for at length believing 
they had a paramount property in them. Even the slave masters 
of Jamaica talked of their sacred and indefeasible rights, when 
the privilege of “walloping their own niggers” came to be 
doubted; and why should not the Irish lories, who restMii- 
ble the Sugar Lords in so rnanv «f their moral and intellectual 
qualities, cling to their ancient usurpation as a jirescriptive in¬ 
heritance ? 


It was not till this usurjiatioii was attacked, and seriously en¬ 
dangered, that Ireland became a byword aniongst any jmrlion of 
her own clfildren. As long as the pelting faction which ruled ns 
were allowed to hold our goods in peace, there W’cre no combined 
efforts made to degrade our nanu* and nation in the eyes of the 
world. The eloquence and invention of legal dignitari(‘s were 
not then in requisition to abuse the country which gave them 
bread. The venerable judges did not piTftjrm their circuits with 
a vic*w to throw div-cn-ilit on the character of the country. Nor 
did they from the iJench insinuate grav# accustitions against the 
government, and enter into a’sort of controversy with the news¬ 


papers— 

“ Dealing replies out by the way of charge." 

The nobility, whose sons and younger brothers enjoyetl all the 
good things which they could not grasp tliemselvcs, and the 
country gentlemen who administered justice, as it suited their 
own notions of what the law ought to he, felt no d«*bire whatever 
to represent themselves as livfng amongst a race of uncouth and 
savage outlaws. They lived on excellent terms with the country 
that submitted to be plucked by them. 

But from the moment that the Irish people began to acquire 
political knowledge, and, with it, an impatience of the bondage 
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in which tiiey were held, the apprehensions of the dominant 
party wefe expressed in attacks upon their character. Their 
deiiiand of a [larticipation in the in.ariageinent of their own 
aflaii's, was met by an impudent and insulting declaration, that 
they were not fit to take any share in public concerns—that they 
were debased by ignbrance, and disipialified by crime and dis¬ 
loyalty, to be entrusted in the jiiost trivial matters. From that 
moment it became the earnest wish, as it was the manifest inte¬ 
rest, of the Tories, to abuse the mind of England with regard 
to the real slate and condition of the Irish people; and lu'iice 
that horrid systimi of falsehood and injustice, by which every fact 
calculated to feed or excite a prejudice against Iivlaml, has been 
magnified and distorted by the agents, and even bysomeof the prin¬ 
cipal leaders of thisdesporatefaction. With imblushingaudacity are 
they playing this last card of their hand. The more our people 
show themselves advanced in civilization and knowledge, the 
fiercer are the attempts made tc\depress them in the opinion of 
our English friends. 'I’lie more worthy they prove themselves to 
be placed on an etjuality of civil privileges with their fellow-sub¬ 
jects, the busier are all the engines of detraction in motion, en¬ 
deavouring to stop the pj'ogress which tlueatens to overwhelm 
the wretched remnant of th<‘ir usur|ialion. 

'J'his, then, is the philo.so[)hy ol Irish Toryism. This is its 
object in pursuing a course so mean and derogatory in itself, and 
so contrary to tlu‘ practice of all civilized nations. Irishmen im¬ 
print the brand of shame upon their father-land. They stand up 
in Parliament to misrepresent the faults and failings of their own 
conn try meii. d'hey make absurd demonstrations of hatred, from 
a tribunal which should be free from all political bias or affection; 
—and all this is done for the purpose of deluding the })eople of 
England into a belief, that the extension of liber.ii institutions, 
aim of political etpial^y, cannot with safety be r .i ried across St. 
George’s Channel, llerein we see the despairing struggle of 
“ a miserable monopolizing minority. * We view the efforts of 
an outcast crew, striving to regain rhe vessel in which they sailed 
so long before the wind, “ taking sweet meats together,” and 
which is rapidly gliding away beyond their grasp. Their rage, 
which increases as their hopes recede, is consistent with the bold 
and shameless character of the faction, and accounts for the 
extreme and almost iinprcHvdenled audacity of the charges which 
they are now on all hands accumulating against their country 
and her friend^. * 

'I'lie Corporations are the immediate objects of their monopo¬ 
lizing solicitude. These are in the haiuU of a few’ hundreds of 
persons, none of whom can b<‘ said to lx* eminent above the com¬ 
mon ela>> of the inhabilaiils in winlom or in probity, Wv have 
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no wish to speak with disrespect of the present race of Irish cor- 
porjitors, but it is not the slij^htest disparagement to tireni to say, 
that every municipality contains within its limits, persons of equal 
rank, lar exceeding in mitnher tliose who usurp all the mimicip«il 
functions at present, and at least equal to them in understanding, 
in personal character, in properly, and ifi every quality which 
the state may justly require, us a security for the fair and honest 
discharge of a public trust. The JMunicipal lleforiu Hill would 
provide for the admission of such men to a participation in the 
right of guarding their ow'ii interests. It proposes to open the 
corporations to these respt'ctable, intelligent, and substantial 
townsmen. But the Tories would rather annihilate the corpora¬ 
tions altogether, than consent to such a protanation of their mono¬ 
poly. "I'hcy would prefer to dash to the etirth the cup t>ut of 
w'lnch they have so often (pialled the red and fiery draughts of 
intolerance together, sooner than <lilute its contents with oiUMlrop 
of pure justice. 'Hus is J^ord, Francis Egcrton’s plan ; but the 
^ood sense of the English people has reputliated it with scornful 
indignation. It was too barelacefl, too absurd a scheme, to meet 
the support of a just and enlightened people; and accordingly, it 
has received such a check, that w'c venture to predict—whatever 
fate shall atti'iid the bill in its present progress though Parlia¬ 
ment—the Torh's will never muster assurance enough to broach 


tliat notable tievice again. They will not insult the com¬ 
mon sense of the nation by asserting, as they have done, that 
becau>e the rights of the community have been so long usur|M'd 
and abused, they should now be ilestroyed, at one fell swoop, for 
ever. The majority on the second n*ading of the bill taught 
them that such juggling trickery is not to be repeated with nii- 
punity. . . • . 

But they have yet another shaft in their quiver, which, as 
being “ unbaited and envenomed,'’ has lK*en committed to the 
hands of recreant Irishmen to send it home. This is the weapon 
of detraction; and thus they bring it to lM*ar upon the Corporation 
Question. It is tnu* (they adftiit) our towns contain many worthy 
and respectable itulividuals—far the greater number, indeed, of 
their resjiectable inhabitants—who are totally unrepresented in 
the corporations: but it would bo most disastrous to suffer sm-h 
persons to take a part in the administration of their local affiiirs; 
oecaust', we are told, “there were fifty-four convictions fl*r murder 
last year in the C'ounty of Tipperary !”* The bill, ind<’ed, pro¬ 
vides a qualification, which* will effectually exx-lude from the 
municipal councils and their constituency, persons in that rank to 
which offenders against the laws comnmnly belong. It is scarcely 


• In poiut (il tact llurc v^crebut twcutv tlnce Ibi luuriUr iu all Irditii<l 

in ISi'i. 
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ciuestioiicd that tlie clianges which would follow in consequence of 
tne enactidciit of this measure, would introduce a more res[>ectable 
class of persons than are now found in tlie direction of the corpo¬ 
rations : Mr. Young, the Tory nieniber for Cavan, had the man¬ 
liness and I he candour to acknowk-dge this. Jlut then, Lord 
Mulgrave went last shinmer u[)on a tour through many parts of 
his government; and he openeil the prisoti doors to some persons 
confined for misdemeanours of various kinds, and it would be a 
dreadful thing, ii' these persons, so niaiiuinitted, should, by any 
turn in the wheel of 1‘ortune, be elected Aldermen and Burgesses 
of the N<rvv Cor[)orations. Ntiy, the commission of the peace has 
been given to members of the National Association, and what then 
(‘ould hinder such persons being invested with the bearskin of 
office, and exercising all the functions of Lord M.ayor and 
Sheriffs, to the total overthrow of the l*rotestant religion ? 

'I'his kind of reasoning being so conclusive, who could w'onder 
at the feverish anxiety that })revjuls, to come at facts to sustain 
it ? Should we not even extend a little indulgence to those who 
arc tempted, contrary to their wont, to stretch those “stubborn” 
conveniencies to a conformity with their great purpose ? I'herc 
is no tjuestion that a capital political object will be gained, if by 
assnmintf the demoralization of the Irish mobocracy, through 
Lord JMiilgravt^’s administration of the laws, it follows as a matter 
of course that the rights of the well-conducted and orderly part 
of the eominimity must be intercepted, and the reform of univer¬ 
sally acknowledged abuses suddenly stopped short. To those 
who labour in such a cause, the utmost latitude must be allowed ,- 
especially if^ in addition to their public and patriotic motives, 
they are farther injpelletl by a hope of rising,—upon the ruins of 
the government which they would overthrow by such righteous 
means,—into posts of eminence, power, and emoluiivnt, far above 
any they ever could Jiave expected to reach 1>\ the ordinary 
efifcrts of their proi’essional talents. If ever men were justihed 
in fabricating or swelling out facts, il were in a case like this, 
when, even if they tell lies without ifumber, they do not tell them 
to no end. 

That the statements made by the principals and accomplices in 
Uiis plot are in a great measure untrue, and in no one insUinoe 
confined to the simple and unadorned truth, is quite notorious to 
every person living in Ireland. A plot we call it; for never was 
concert or premeclitated arrangement more palpable. Th« great 
Protestant Meeting, as it is called ^n the fii-st of the brochures 
before us, was got up for no other purpose than to give the tone 
to the subsequent proceedings of the party in Parliament. No 
doubt the conveners of the meeting had received their instructions 
from the head quarters, previous to the campaign about to open, 
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together with a requisition for a certain contin^nt^of moral 
petards and other offensive missiles, such as our irisli engineers 
arc most expert in providing. Their resolutions were framed so 
as to form an admirable code of instruction for the guidance of 
all {)ersons interested in the overthrow of the Government; and 
it was plain, even before Sergeant Jackson ojicned his mouth in 
Parliament, that calumny and misrepresenUiiioii were the order 
of the day. Indet*d, the extraordinary ialsehoods iituuvd by 
Kmerson iVnnent, at the Glasgow dinner, where Sir llobert 
Peel sat by, an approving listener, might have prepared the 
public in some measure lor what was to follow. For a clever 
man, as Mr. Tennent is, and by no means blind to the advan¬ 
tages of appearhiif to hove a character before the? world, would 
not have ^one sjtontaneoNsfi/ “oVr the sea,” merely for the 
pleasure ot uttering sucli monstrous iimmlions. He must have 
be(‘ii sent to set the Glasgow 'Tories agape, tliat they might the 
more readily tlrink up the j)lau«ible and slippery dose winch was 
in j>reparation for them, and so soon to follow. Mr. Emerson 
'Tennent’s speech was the signal shot to announce that the pro¬ 
cess of inflation was com])leted; and the J>ublin meeting, as u 
pilot balloon, ascended into the regions of invention, before Ser¬ 
geant Jackson’s sweeping and swelling im[)osition,— 

“ To point to brighter Heavens, and lead tho way.” 

The object of this dishonest gaim* is, as we have before staU*d, 
to produc(‘ an impression on the miiuls of tlu* pt'ople of England, 
untavourahle to the just claims of their fi*llow-subjects in Ireland 
to an equality t)f civil privileges. 'This they hoj^e to efli'ct by 
dint of constantly reiU'rating the assertion that the Irish are in a 
suite of barbarous insubtu'dination, and more likely to violate 
laws than to aid in tlieir administration. Hut the pretended 
facts which they bring forw'ard to prove*their assertion, form 
altogether the most niiserahie body of evidence tliat (?ver was 
produced in opposition to a great aiid undeniable principh*. 
And even if every word they slate were true, what would it jirove? 
• Why, that crime prevails, to a dangerous extent, among the 
lowest class of the people, to whom it w'oiiid therefore be unsafe 
to give additional jiower. Hut does that justify a denial of 
positive rights to as virtuous and peaceable a class of society as 
are to be found in any part of the world ? We do not scruple so 
to denominate the inhabitant householders, the shopkeepers, and 
tlie merchants, of towms in Ireland; and tliese arc the persons 
upon whom the Corporation Keform Hill proposes to confer— 
should we not say to restore—the privileges which citizens in 
every other country, even under the most tlcspotic Governments, 
enjoy. 
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But tiiose statements are as C‘xu^gerated, as tlie argument 
grouiided* upon them is false and delur.ive. The actual state of 
crime is grossly exaggeratetl, nor is its character such as to 
warrant any apprehension on account of the change in the poli¬ 
tical relations of individuals and classes, which would follow a 
full measure of CorjWate Reform. Indeed, there can be no 
doubt ill the mind of any reasonable man, who is even moderately 
acquainted with our social frame and constitution, that an ex¬ 
tension of their just municipal riglits to the intelligent and well- 
ailectetl class who are now'exchuled from them, would materially 
contribute to the preservation of peace, and the general improve¬ 
ment of the people. In tow ns we are <piite sure that such would 
be the ell'ect; an<l that the riotous sjiirit and tlisorderly habits 
which are the disgrace and reproach of our local jiolice, would 
yield to the “vigilant popular controul” of the renovated muni¬ 
cipalities. 

If it is untrue that crime jirevails, at the present juncture, in 
Ireland, to an unusual degree, it is doubly false that it has 
increased since Lord Mulgrave undertook the government, or 
thivt the moral character of the country is retrograding nmU'r his 
administration. Yet these things have been asserletl with most 
dogmatical assuranct*, by a gentleman whom wx* have lati'ly s(.‘en 
extolknl lor his “ingenuous modest v.”* What degree of credit 
may be due to his statements on other subjects w'ill appear when 
we come to analyze the conUMits of one of the pamphlets now 
inidi*r our reviiwv. But before w'e Uike it up, let us best(»w' a 
brief consideration u])on this charge, grounded on w’hat is culled, 
in the slang of the <lay, “'I'he State of the Ckumtry.” 

Ever since any segment of the Tory faction found itself in 
opposition to the existing government, the cry of danger to the 
lives and properties of the Irish Rrotestauts, has been ringing 
most obstre[»erously iiv the public ear. Now lifo ea years have 
nearly passed since Lord Manners and Mr. Saurin ceased to 
share betwixui them the glory of administering justice for 
Ireland; and from the day that Lor<l Wellesley first set his foot 
on Irish ground as its chief governor, the same alarm of instant 
imminent peril has never ceased to “ fright the isle from its pro¬ 
priety.” iVice during that period a day was actually named for 
a general massacre of the Protestants; and scarcely a week has 
gone by, that the well-instrucle<l scribes f)f the Tory faction have 
not howled forth their coimterleit notes of terror, or its orators 
sacred and profane—jiarlijunentary tfnd foi'ensic—have not joiiled 


• Tht /iffHfwr/il/ff/7 praisi'8 SiTppaiit .Incksoii's uiiswcrs to the adiii'cssc’s 

of the Cork on aecomit of llte “sn’.ritof modesty nitiiiing 

through them.” One wvuil l have thought that of .tII living merit, liis would lea^t 
retiuirc Mich a '* flambeau” to render it conspicuous. 
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their voices to the dolorous concert. It is a genuine,Irish cry, 
“ I will be killed and nobody shall save nio.” To atteinjit to 
soothe their luinds or persuade them of the groundlessness of 
such faiici('s, is to have yourself at once set down among the 
abettors of tlie long hatched treason. Tht‘y are “ pleased with 
riiin,”aiul indeed fatten indiilerently well upon it; insomuch that 
there is iH)thing they resent more than the least eiuleavour to 
beguile them of it. Like King Richard the Sec'ond, when left 
in a minority, tlu*y an* ready to exclaim to every one who 
<‘entuw's to persuade them that their throats are perfectly safe 
and their houses insurable— 

“ liv Ilcav’n, I’ll hji(c him tivcrltisliiigly 
I'hat bids nu: he of comfort any more.” 

The use which is made of this simulated teiTor has boon 
alrea<ly explained. Its open and avowed ap})liration to the pur¬ 
pose of defeating justice and right, in the case of Corporation 
lleliirm, betrays the cause for which it has been so long and so 
pcrtinticiously insisted uy)on and reiterated. 'Fliis accounts for 
the eternal cuckoo note of Lord Westmeath and Colonel Perceval, 
of the Quartcrhj lleview^ of Blarkwood, of the Standard^ the 
Mail, and the numerous dirtv litth? creatures that croak and 
thrive upon their droppings. It is the cry of “stop thief” raised 
by the runaway pickpocket, who sings out louder still and louder, 
jiH he finds the footsteps of those who will strip him of his booty, 
drawing cltiser to his lieels. 

These worthy Irishmen never rest from their labours. Even 
during the short recess from Parliamentary ihity which wtis 
allowed them at Etister, their ingenuity has been btisy in achling 
to the pile of slander and defamation which they had previously 
heaped upon their country. refwler may have seen a trium¬ 

phant announcement in tlie Tory j)apers of the march of troops 
into the counties of Cavan and Longford, for the supposed pur¬ 
pose of suppressing an insurgent mo^ment of tlie popuiaci*. 
Military detachments and reinforcements of police have in truth 
been sent into tliose counties, upon the urgent and veheinent 
representations, as we believe, of jK*rsonagcs high in rank and 
official importance; but whe i tliey arrived, they were asked by 
the gentlemen and magistrates on the spot, “ what had hmughi 
them tltere So little need was there of their j)rosence to j)ut 
down an insurrectionary spirit in the pea-antry, that tlie Orange¬ 
men actually fancied that the*troops had been sent for their own 
special annoyance and inconvenience; and a journal much in 
the interest of that party,* insinuated tliat two companies of tlie 
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98rd had been stationed at Kingscourt and BaltyjamesdufT, for 
the inere‘ purpose of “quartering them upon the refractory 
Orangemen of those villages.” No outrages of a very unusual 
or particular nature were committed,—nothing had occurred 
to indicate a combination against the authority of the laws, or 
an united effort to unsettle any of the established securities of 
property. No armed parties traversini the country—no nightly 
meetings were held—nothing, in short, appeared in the state and 
conduct of the peasantry, which the regular guardians of the 
public peace, located amongst themselves, were not sufficient and 
able to m(*et and to siijipress. Hut tlien the registry of Cavan 
was going against the Orange interest; and the late election at 
Longford (in whatever manner a committee may decide) had 
been signally disastrous to it. It would be therefore an imjKirtant 
object gained, if the members and ex-members could have gone 
back after the holidays with a marvellous tale about cantonments 
and patrolling parties, rendered necessary for the protection of 
the JProtestant inhabitants. And if they could have poured the 
leperous distilmcnt into the ears of Englishmen, that such results 
flowed, in the one instance,, from the agitation of a contested 
election, and in the other, from the bare expectation of one, 
such an impression would uiifloubtedly add to the prejudice 
which the dishonest arts and persevering malignity of the Tory 
faction liave infused into many a well-ini‘aning and liberal mind, 
against the farther extension of civil rights to the people of 
Ireland. But Lord Mulgrave, by acceding at once to their 
requisition for military assisUince, brought these representations 
to the test, an<l exhibittKl their total want of foundation. 

The “ thimble-rig” game, w’hich some lew of the learned 
Judges have been playing about the state of the calendar, is, if 
anything, more contemptible than the outcry of th.e journalists 
and peddling politicisuis about the state of the country. Tp-day 
the calendar is no test, because it is liglit; to-morrow it proves 
everv' thiiig, as being so»heavy. In Waterford it is inconsequen¬ 
tial ; in Kilkenny it furnishes a test for a woe-denouncing homily. 
Its lightness argues intimidation ; its crowded numbers are evi¬ 
dence of wide-si)read disaffection and crime. If presumed male¬ 
factors cannot lx; come at by the police, then there is a hideous 
combination to screen the perpetrators of the direst offences, and 
set justice at nauglit. If they come forw'ard and are acquitted 
by a juiy, it is a trick to hide tlie real criminal. The calendar 
is a glass for all occasions, upon w'hose magic surface the skill of 
the judicial conjuror can raise what forms he will. 

Baron Foster’s chai'ge at the late Tipperary Assizes was a 
beautiful illustration of the uses of a calendar. He rolled his 
excited frame to and fro, with all the mystic agitation of a Pjnhian 
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prophetess, whilst he jKiiirecl out a flood of eloquence^ upon the 
multitude and enormity of the offenders registered upon it. To 
transfer his entire cliarge to these pages would be to take an 
advantage of him (and of our readers too) of which we hope we 
are incapable. Let it suffice to say of i^ that it embodied all 
the wisdom and the arguments which had ever been launched 
against calendars in general, with all that could be launched 
against that calendar in particular; repeating, with solemn effect, 
upon so novel and so interesting a theme, 

*' What oft was said, but ne'er so well express’d." 

Every single onlt)rit upon the black catalogue was made available, 
in his order, to the swelling out of the Baron’s fearful climax; 
and then—when all the murders, and ail the manslaughters, and 
all the felonious attempts, had each served their turn in this way— 
he wheels about, and shows that Iheir very number wtia a fiction 
and a pretext^ to cheat justice of its proper victims. Six persons, 
whom the Tipperary magistrates had committed for manslaughter, 
were arraigned for the offence; but the evidence against them 
amounting to this, that they had been seen in a crowd where a 
a fight took place and a man was killed, they were, of course, 
acquitted. But the Baron, instead of deducting these six names, 
as a man of less penetration might have done, from his muster- 
roll of damnatory casivs against the charticter of the county, goes 
right round and turns their very innocence to its dispraise. 
“ 1 verily believe,” he says, “ that the appearance of a number 
of persons, giving themselves up for trial is merely a screen for 
the party really guilty.”* If this be not making as much as can 
be made of that two-ed^ed to(jl, the calendar, we are as yet 
children in the science ot judyecraft, as dt is carried on in our 
happy country. 

Tliis case also proves how easy it is to fnake a yood calendar 
for the nonce. The magistrates, who w'ould take informations 
on so light grounds as tliose which areliere stated, and commit 
six men to prison to abide their trial for manslaughter, are what 
Mr. Saurin would have called “ valuable fellows.” They will 
always be able to furnish materials for inflicting a fit of the horrors 
upon a Tory judge. A constant and ready supply may be relied 
on from suen industrious supfiorters of “The State of the 
Country.” We have just seen a ludicrous instance; of the art 
used in keeping up the stocky so as not to exhaust the whole of 
so excellent a commodity at one time. The managers of these 
affairs, whether they be of the quorum or of the police, do not 
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belong to the* family of Shallow, at all events. They look beyond 
to«day, and, like a prudent henwife, 

“ llaud ignara ac non incauta futuri," 

always like to reserve a «eA7-6y(7 for another occasion. A number 
of the “ Ilosconimon Journal,” published since the late assizes, 
has tli(‘ following promising intelligtmee :— 

“ Mukdck.—T wenty persons, charged wiili the murder of Daniel 
Noonan, of 'rarmon, in December last, (and for whose apprehension a 
reward of fifty ]>ouiids was offered hy the Lord Lieutenant), hut wljp 
have since evaded the vigilance of the jioliee, surrendered themselves oh 
Friilay se’nnight to (’harles JMae Dennot, Ksq. and were bailed in heavy 
sureties to appear at the next assizes.” 

Hero are iwenly murders to cut a flourisli in the Roscommon 
calendar at the end of a short period of three months ! Twenty 
“ convictions,” the learned Member for Bandoii may call them; 
for—as we shall see anon—he, after the manner of a great prero¬ 
gative lawyer of old,* sometimes holds men guilty before trial— 

" Costigatquc auditque dolos.” 

We hope to see Daron Foster on the Connaught Circuit next 
time. [If he goes, we shall see him, and “ 1).V.” hear him too]; 
and. Oh ! what a ’larum he will ring upon “ glaring turpitiidt* 
how' w’ill the atrocity of the people be magnified to his imagina¬ 
tion by the a})[)ear(ance of these twenty mortal murders upon the 
calendar; and then, after the culprits shall have served their 
generation in that glorious record, how w'ill their acquittal, or 
perhaps discharge without prosecution, or upon “ No Bills,” 
excite his wrath at their having given themselves up in such 
numbers, merely to screen the one delinquent who really com¬ 
mitted the one homicide. These are the arts, by wliich Ireland 
is made out to be in a state of conflagration. 

The charges of the* Lord Chief Baron on the last circuit are 
qiiite of a piece with those of his leariu‘d brother in the South. 
Wherever he came he diad a word of deep suspicion to throw 
upon the character of the people, e\'<'ept in Armagh, wdiere only 
128 traversers were indicted tor riotous Orange processions. It 
is remarkable that the* Chief Baron liad to congratulate that 
county on its maeeable condition —and he did so, as he said, not 
on the ground of its calendar, which is altogetlier a fallacious 
test, but because he had so received it from the efficient Clerk of 
the Crown. At all the other tow'ns on the circuit his charges 
were very crabjuice, alteuiating ifi a most striking manner, in 
that respect, with those of JMr. Justice Torrens, with whom he 
travelleci, and who found notliing but subjects of congratulation 
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and approval wherever he came. Thus the Chief Barton opened 
the commission at Drogheda, by sayinjj, that judging from the 
report of the calendar, he could not lelicitate that town on the 
state of its tranquillity. At the next town, Dundalk, Judge 
Torrens opened the commission, stating that on comparing the 
calendar with those of other counties, he found it extremely 
light. In Downpatrick, the Chief Baron played first fiddle 
again, and although he had been ready enough to turn the state 
of the calendar at Drogheda to the dispraise of the people, here 
— IiC declares it to be a most fallacious test, and that judges were 
much mistaken who took it as the basis of their coiigratulations. 
At Antrim, Judge Torrens could see no cause for alarm or 
censure. At Armagh, the Chief Baron relaxed a little, and 
commended the peaceable state of the county, iilthough the gaol 
was so full, that the Crown-Solicitor was obliged to have recourse 
to a sort of decimation, with regard to the Orange rioters, and 
select siuefeen o\xt oi 128 for jiKlginent, setting all the rest at 
large. At Monaghan, Judge Torrens found the calendar 
heavy; but he showed that the argument which is usually built 
upon a heavy calendar, would have been indeed fallacious in that 
case, for “ many of the cases, he said, were of such a description, 
that they might have been disposed of at quarter-sessions or even 
at petty-sessions.” 

In confirmation of this latter observation of Judge Torrens, 
we shall mention two cases which occurred at those assizes. 
The first is that of Patrick Coleman and others, who were 
indicted for assaulting a dwelling-house and for a riot. .Judge 
Torrens in charging the jury, said, “This was one of those 
cases to which he had alluded in his charge to the grand jury. 
A want of discrimination had been evinced by the magistrates 
who had sent this case for trial to the assizes. It showd have 
been tried at the quarter-sessions.” In •the other instance, 
Thomas Moorhead and others were indicted for burglary and 
robbery, also for assaulting a dwelling-lfouse, for appearing in 
arms and for a riot. Here Wre offences sufficient to ml a 
moderate calendar ; but when the offenders came to be tried, the 
counsel for the prosecution dropped all the felonious parts of 
their indictment, and merely charged them with misdemeanors. 
Judge Torrens observed, that “ as the capital charge was thus 
abandoned, he took it for granted that it could not be sustained, 
and therefore it should not have been made. The counsel for 
the Crown were not to blamed, for they had been sent here to 
prosecute casc^, which, informations taken before maguh 
trates, are represented of a serious nature, but which, upon 
investigation, would probably be found like a case which had 
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come before him at these assizes. It was called a Whitehoy 
offence. But turned out to be a mere riot by drunken men, 
seeking for a farther supply of whisky. By such a practice the 
magistrates of the county were doing—what he was quite sure 
tliey clid not wish—causing it to be supposed, contrary to the 
fact, tliat the country *was in a state of insurrection. But thus it 
was, when the most trivial quarrels at public-chouses were sw'elled 
out, and nothing appeared upon the calendar, but Whiteboyisra, 
murder, and highway robbery.” This most culpable practice of 
magistrates, in sending ])risoners for trial on charges which., 
cannot be sustained by evidence, and of referring to the assizes 
numerous cases, such as the inferior tribunals can and ought 
to adjudicate, has been materially instrumental in swelling the 
number of apparently heavy crimes upon the calendars. Know¬ 
ing of what stu/F our county justices are composed, we do not at 
all wonder at their persevering in the trick, particularly when 
every day’s arriv.al ot tlie post them intelligence of the 

good use which it is made to serve in Parliament. Latterly the 
device has become so common, that at the lat(‘ assizes, not only 
Judge Torrens animadverted ifpon it, but several other members 
of tlie bench in diflercnt parts of Ireland did the same; and 
even Baron Foster himself was obliged to objurgate a magistrate 
in TipjK*rary, for having held a man improperly in custody on a 
grave charge, wdiom he ought to have admitted to bail on a 
lighter one. 

The number of persons made amenable to justice during the 
last five years, is considerably greater than that of the five pre¬ 
ceding years; and even the return for 1836, exceeds by some 
hundreds that for 1835; a circumstance which seems to give 
infinite satisfaction to our Tory “ Countrymen and lovers.” 
Tliey rejoice in the fact, as affording ground for impeaching the 

f overnment of Lord JMulgi-ave, whom they acciis*- of having, by 
is clemency, and by the manner in which tlie criminal law is 
administered by his Iqw-officers, given encouragement to of¬ 
fenders. Ill their anxiety to fasten a charge upon him, they 
overlook the fact, that the increase of which they complain 
began tliree years before his system of government was intro¬ 
duced into Ireland; even when Mr. Stanley was wielding the 
Coercion Act, and Mr. Blackburn putting forth the terrors 
of justice in the awful form of a Special Commission. None 
of them will have die audacity to^ deny that Ireland is now 
in a state of lialcyon peace, compared to what it was at that 
time. And yet to look at these returns, the number of (so- 
called) offenders is far greater than it is stated to have been in 
1832. Were the crimes actually committed of equal number, 
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vne have not the slightest hesitation in declaring our l^lief, that 
the persons brought to answer for them at tlie bar of justice 
would double in amount those whom Lord Stanley’s vigour, and 
Mr. Blackburn’s adherence to the good old “ siinjpe plan,” 
could lay hold of. Tlie reason of this can be no other, than the 
superior eflSicienoy of the measures purSued by the present 
^vernment to enforce the law. Tipperary—the great exani|)le 
in every dispute on the subject—is certainly an<l undeniably 
in a state of comparative tranquillity; it was rcMiiarkably so 
i-iiroughout the entire yc*ar of 1836; yet in that year upwards of 
1,500 persons were placed within the animadversion of the law. 
Is ^lot this an evidence of the energy and success with which 
Lord Mulgrave pursues offenders, instead of being, what Ser¬ 
geant Jackson and others W’ould represent it, a proof that he 
gives them encouragement and shelter ? Who w'as it that put a 
stop to the shameful compromises, by whicli the most notorious 
rioters in that county contrivedi for many a long year, to elude 
justice and laugh at the power of laws? Were not those com¬ 
promises effects by the connivance—aye, frequently the in¬ 
terested and corrupt connivance—of the magistracy; and were 
they not abolished through the determination of the present 
government, to visit every infraction of the peace with its proiier 
punishment? In a former article,* we showed how Mr. Howley, 
the Assistant-Barrister apjiointetl by Lord Mulgrave, to jiresiile 
at the Quarter Sessions of Tipperary, knocked that seanrlalous 
system of evasion to pieces. He estreated the recognizances of 
ml—^both accusers and accused—^who failed to appear to informa¬ 
tions 1 elating to that class of feuds and outrages which, though 
of trivial import, had they terminated with the occasions which 
gave rise to them, tended, perhaps more than any other cause, 
to degrade and barbarise the character of our people. Hence 
the number of prosecutions tor riots and* assaults was greatly 
increased, althougli it is admitted, we believe, on all hamis, that 
the frequency of those offences has been»very much diminished; 
and tliis—which is one of the* peculiar triumphs of Lord Mul- 
grave’s straight-forward and impartial system of government— 
has furnished his enemies with a pretext for attacking it; for it 
has swelled the number of cases in the calendar by the addition 
of all that class of offenders who had been previously allowt^l to 
commit outrages and atone for them in private, by a kind of 
civil process of Lynch Ixiw. Of the fifu^en hundred offenders, 
whose assemblage in the lislf afforded such a crow to Serjeant 
Jackson, nearly eight hundred were amenable for offences which. 
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before Lord Mulgrave’s time, had been rarely brought into 
court: and of the whole number for Ireland, above twelve thou* 
sand appear to have belonged to that class. 

Another, and a very material help towards the same effect, has 
been contributed by the improved state of the police. That 
force is every year becoming more effective; and the change lias 
been strikingly manifest since the passing of the act of last year, 
which took me men entirely out of tiic hands of portizan magis¬ 
trates, and taught them, that the best way to obtain advance¬ 
ment in the service, is not to curry favour with individuals, buU 
to show themselves steady and alert in the proper duties of their 
station. A number of excellent magistrates have also been 
commissioned by the government, and sent into districts where 
the services of active and judicious men might avail, for the 
detection of criminals who would otherwise escape. The exer¬ 
tions of these gentlemen, combined with the efficiency of the 
police, have proved successful irj bringing numerous offenders 
witliiii the grasp of justice, whom those persons who formerly 
undertook to provide lor its vindication would never have gone 
in quest of. All tlu'se circumstances shoidd be taken into con¬ 
sideration, when the enlarged numbers of persons committed for 
trial arc mentioned; and w'o think that candid and honourable 
men of all parties, who compare the actual state of the country 
at the present, to the horrors which it is but too easy to connect 
with any former period, will view these increased numbers of 
offenders now made amenable, both as proofs of Lord Mul¬ 
grave’s zeal for die suppression of crime, and also as complete 
refutations of the charges of laxity and undue clemency, which 
have been so freely brought against him. 

With respect to die actual state of crime in Ireland, as indi¬ 
cated by these returns, we shall take a similar return for Eng¬ 
land, whicli we suppose no Tory will yet dev-cribe as having 
been, or being, in a state of total demoralization and rebellion ; 
and let us compare it >rith one for the same year for Ireland. 
We take the return for 1835, b*‘cause it is immediately before 
us. If die tables for the last year had been published, we should 
prefer them. But before we go into the particulars, it is right 
to make our readers understand diat die tables of criminal 
offenders in England and Wales, diough arranged in the same 
form as those which compose the appendices to the annual 
reports of the Inspector-General of Prisons in Ireland, are yet 
compiled in so oifferent a manner, that a strict coniparison 
between the two would be unfairly disadvantageous to Ireland. 
The English tables, we have reason to believe, do not comprise 
all the prisons in the country—the Irish tables do. From the 
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English table, common assaults are excluded—in the •Irish they 
contribute largely to the -apparent amount of crime. The 
returns from the Irish gaols also include great numbers who 
have been committed by single magistrates, or at Petty Sessions, 
and whose cases ai'e not of sufficient impoitance to be even made 
the subjects of a regular indictment. Military offenders also— 
soldiers sentenced by court-martial to imprisonment, for 
breach of the articles of war—swell the Irish returns, the gaolers 
being obliged to include in these lists every person who may 
have been in their custody during the year. With all these 
points sjived in favour of Ireland, we pray the reader’s attention 
to the following table of some of the princi]^)al crimes which were 
charged, in England and in Ireland respectively, in the year 
1835:— 
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Total number of oiTenders .... 

20,731 

21,205 

MM 

474 

Murder ....... 

78 

447 


369 

Shooting at and assaulting with intent to murder 

134 

191 

MM 

57 

Conspiring to murder ...... 

_ 

19 

MM 

19 

Convicted of these offences .... 

83 

191 

MM 

106 

Unnatural crimes ...... 

70 

4 

75 

MM. 

Assaults ........ 

844 

6,175 


5,331 

Assaults on peace-officers in the execution of their ) 
duty .......j 

421 

79 

342 

— 

Burglary.. 

281 

135 

146 


Taking and holding forcible possession ... 

-- 

175 


175 

Robbery of arms ...... 
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MM. 

68 

Arson ....... 

67 

53 

14 

MM 

Setting lire to crops, plantations, heath, &c. 

9 

8 

1 

— 

Attempt to commit arson ..... 

. 4 
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2 

Riot, and feloniously destroying buildings, ma- } 

18 

19 


1 

chinery, fcc. > > - - - - { 



Killing and maiming cattle ...... 

34 

25 

9 

MM 

Sending letters threatening to burn houses, Ste. • 


22 

MM 

7 

Other malicious offcnccN ..... 

4 

95 

•M. 

91 

Assembling armed to aid smugglers - 
Being out armed, to take game by uight, and ) 
assaulting gamekeepers - . . - ) 

21 

184 

15 

6 

184 

—- 



Administering unlawful oaths > - > 

2 

54 

... 

52 

Total number convicted ..... 

14,729 

10,787 

3,942 

— 

Total number acquitted and discharged ... 

5,977 

5,989 

12 

— 

Executed ....... 

s 

• 

34 

27 




The balance is against our country, in some items, and 
favorable to it in others; but taking into account that we have 
no poor law—that families comprising 3,885,000 human beings, 
in Ireland, are in a state of actual destitution—that the unquiet 
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have no occupation, the impatient scarce any restraint—that the 
harassing ana depopulating oppressions of landlords and village 
tyrants, are still carried on with unrelaxed severity—and that 
numerous provocations and temptations solicit to the commission 
of violence here, whjpli do not exist in happier countries—the 
wonder should be, that the disproportion between the state of 
crime in England and in Ireland is not much greater than it 
really is. Let any honest-minded Englishman ask himself the 
question—What would be the state of Kent, if its pe^ntiy 
were as wretched as those of Tipperary or of Donegal ?—and 
then let him, if he will, impute the disorders which still con¬ 
tinue, to the mild but firm system of government which Lord 
Mulgrave has introduced, with already such manifestly good 
effect, and so ripe a promise of peace and permanent tranquillity 
hereafter. 

The spe(*ches of Serjeant Jackson, delivered in the debates 
upon the first and second readings of the Municipal Reform 
Rill, may be looked upon as the manifestoes of the party which 
has put him forward. He brought some heavy accusations 
against the conduct and policy of the Irish government, which 
he sustained by cases so diffusely and circumstantially detailed, 
as to lend an air of authority to what he said. Hie pamphlet 
before us, however, entitled “ A Familiar Epistle to Sergeant 
Jackson,” knocks about hisyrtc^j? in a manner sufficiently “ fami¬ 
liar,” certainly, and not the less convincing for the sturdy sim¬ 
plicity with which it Uikes them in hand. The motto is rather a 
ruflling one to a person of his sensitive as- well as ingenuous 
modesty: ‘‘ Tell Truth and Shame the Devil!” But if the 
facts and statements wherew'itli the writer arms himself, to meet 
those of the learned gentleman, arc undeniable—and we are 
quite satisfied they are so—the advice is not ;il bestowed. We 
are even half disposed to hope that it may not be entirely thrown 
away; fora more complete exposure, in a plain unpretending 
way, could scarcely haVe been rnjidc of the l^mbastic nothings, 
with which Sergeant Jackson’s speeches are swelled out; and he 
must be insatiable of the glory arising from such flights of 
rhetoric, if, after diis correction, he attempts to soar into the 
same fanciful region any more. It is intimated, indeed, in this 
epistle, that he is getting ashamed of the notoriety he has 
acquired, and inclined to be angry with those who made him a 
“cat’s-paw and dupe” to propagate their slanders. This is 
taking rather a favourable view of the matter, and tetting him 
down easy. But in reality there does not appear any other 
reasonable mode of accounting for the strange, and not more 
strange than confident, assertions which he was induced to make. 
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than by endeavouring to believe that he was himself deceived. 
A mind violently prejudiced is peculiarly open to imposition, and 
liable to be sediic^ by any tales, however gross, in favour of its 
own prepossessions. Nevertheless wc are in doubt as to Sergeant 
Jackson's sup|K)sed repentance; for, as yet it has brought forth 
no fruits conformable to our notion of sucli a happy change; but 
on the contrary, we observe symptoms of a spirit, ihougii more 
wary perhaps, still implacable and contumacious as before. 

In dealing with the matters of fact which Sergeant Jackson 
stated, and boasted that he could prove, the writer of this 
pamphlet uses little or no art. He sfdects the most important of 
the ciises, which he places in parallel columns to the answers 
which have alreafly been given to them, supplying such other 
information from public and from private sources, as seems 
necessary to strengthen his vindication of the Irish government, 
and to exhibit the glaring injustice of the charges imputed to it. 
In this way he upsets, one after another, all the snowy cast's 
relied upon by the learned Sergeant and his understrapj)er, 
Mr. Emerson 'rennent, leaving their attacks destitute of a single 
proveable fact of any serious import to add weight or credit to 
tlieni or to their authors. 

The displeasure of the Tory party against the Crown for 
having ceased to object to jurors W'ith a mere view to obtain 
convictions, per fan aut nefas, is ascribed to its true motive, their 
hatred of free institutions. 

“Your first article of impeachment is grounded on the antipathy 
which every genuine Tory has to the Trial by Jury. It never can 
answer the purposes of your party, nor consist with the objects fur which 
they desire to rule Ireland, that the Irish Catholic peasant should be 
tried by his peers. You all mouth loud enough. Heaven knows, about 
* the Constitution,’ and the besetting dangers by which you ore pleased 
to say it is surrounded; but not one of you cai^ endure the thought of 
this most venerable and essential part of the constitution subsisting 
amongst the Irish people in its original strength and integrity. As long 
as you held the sway, le people of this country never felt it to be a 
safeguard. It w'sis a dubious protection to innocence, an insecure defence 
against oppression, an almost invariable scourge to liberty and civil 
rights; and if the power were yours to>morrow, such most certainly you 
would endeavour to make it again ” 

lliis is a fair and true exposure of tlie hypocrisy of the fac¬ 
tion. lliey are great sticklers for forms of liberty, as loim as 
they can, by convenient and* pliant instruments, strip it of its 
power: and tliey mean nothing more, when they cry out for the 
Constitution. The complaint that “ the prerogative of tlie 
Crown has been abandons”—the prerogative oi packing juries 1 
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—^is fully answered by an extract from tlie speech of Mr. Woulfe; 
and the adthor then proceeds to show, by a striking instance, the 
oiFensive grossness of the practice which has been thus wisely 
superseded. 

** As to your generous scepticisms on the subject of jurorshaving ever 
been objected to by any former Attoniey-Cxeueral, or with his permis¬ 
sion^ on the ground of their religious or political opinions, 1 aamire it 
the more, because incredulity is not often your failing. But ask Mr. 
Blockburnc. It is unnecessary to send you farther back. Ask him, I 
say, why Mr. Patrick Lalor, the late member for the Queen’s County, 
was, at least, twenty times during his Attorney-Generalship, challenged 
by the Crown Solicitor on the Home Circuit r I name Mr. Lalor, not 
that he is the only one that has been pointedly excluded, but because he 
is known to the people of England, whom you profess to enlighten, and 
who will, from his exclusion, the more readily appreciate the animus of 
the practice. Hundreds beside him, in the same respectable doss of 
society, were unifonnly and most insultingly thrust aside, for no other 
assignable cause than because they ware warm politicians on die Catholic 
side; and up to the date of Lord Mulgrave's happy arrival on our 
shores, it was manifest to all persons of that description,—and at every 
assize they were made to feel it too,—that the Crown mistrusted them, 
and feared to submit the most trivial case of agraiian outrage to be tried 
by any but—‘ Conservatives.’ ” 

The several trials of the presumed murderers of Mr. Carter 
having been cited, as illustrating the bad tendency of tlie reliance 
which modern Attorney-Generals place on the jiiiy panel, Mr. 
Tickell, a barrister who conducted the business of the Crown on 
the Home Circuit, has furnished an account of those trials, 
exposing most fully the gross inaccuracies of Sergeant Jackson’s 
statements. It appears from this letter, that the great dauining 
facts put forward to sustain that part of his cl\arge, were all 
exaggeratcnl or invented. 

** It is not true, for instance, (says the audior of Jiis Epistle,) that on 
the first trial, a participation in the murdi^r was admitted upon the jury, 
nor that, on the second, c man who bad been convicted of a similar 
crime was admitted in like manner. ‘ It is also now apparent, although 
you were either ignorant of the fact, or did not think it would serve your 
argument to acknowledge it, that on the third trial the prosecution fwed 
through the peijury or defective memory of the approver.” 

All these things are made manifest by the letter of Mr. 
Tickell, who, being of strong Tory prelections, is a most 
valuable ivitness in such a case. Would that all Irish Tories 
were imbued witli the like honourable feelings, or that they 
could be brought to think that a gentleman is bound to tell 
truth, whether it makes for his party or against it. 

Mr. Emerson Tennent, not to be outdone in anytliing by 
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Scr^i^ant Jackson, tliouf^ht fit to bolster up this pwt of tlie 
charge with a {mrallcl illustration from the Monaghan Assizes. 
With characteristic recklessness, he stated a case as against this 
government, with which this government had nothing whatever 
to do, and the circumstances of which were in no manner or 
degree applicable to the present mode of empanelling the petty 
jury. For the trials, of which he speaks, were haa while Mr, 
Blackburiie was Attorney-general; and in every one of those 
trials, according to a very common practice of that man of 
“ liberal opinions,” the Homan Catholic jurors were set aside. 
We are happy to fiiwl that O’Corinell has taken this matter in 
hand, and means to shew «// the choice of Belfast in Parliament. 
But the hero maintains his brazen front, and still remains im¬ 
perturbably true to his story i except, indeed, that he is not 
(luite certain Jis to the dates. The following observations upon 
this subject are well put:— 

" I venture to predict, that when {lie returns relating to this case (which 
Mr. O'Connell will move for) are forthcoming, you will have no great 
iX‘a.son to be proud of your northern ally. He, indeed, appears in no 
degree abashed by the notice, but shows every sign of a determination, 
quite natural in such a gentleman, to die hard. He is confident, for¬ 
sooth, of everything—‘ except the dates;' that is, he is still quite sure 
that tlie three successive prosecutions failed, because of the rule which 
liord Mulgravc’s attonicy-geuerals have acted upon; but whether those 
failures occurred since or before that rule came into operation, and its 
authors into power,—mass, he cannot tell!—* Non mi ricordo,' 

“ This is the fable of the Wolf and the Lamb revived:—' Villain ! 
how dare you muddy the stream (of jusliec) out of which I must drink?’ 
—* How’can that be, an’t please your Worship, when the stream flows 
down from you to me ? Don't you sec ho}v the mud descends from 
Blackbiirne point?’—' No Jesuitical evasions, caitiff! 1 cai’e not which 
way it flows; the water is muddy, and if it be not you, it must have 
been your father.’—‘ Alas, sir, my father was mutton before I was born.' 
—‘ None of your Popery, wretch ! It was your grandfather then, for I 
forget the dates; but you shall die the deaths! 

** But it is Qot enough for youf friend to defend himself in this way; 
he takes up the cudgels, and soundly whacks his impugnanU Accusat 
Manilla^ si rea non est; that was the height of Homan impudence; 
but Belfast surpasses Home in that quality; for her sons prefer Uicir 
bills of indictment from the dock. Mr. Emerson, unable to deny that 
he has brought false charges, flics off from the troublesome office of de¬ 
fending himself, to the more easy and congenial task of adding to bis 
offence. He reiterates the accusation, that uie government entered into 
a corrupt compromise with murderers, and furnished them with the 
means of emigrating to America. 

" Thefruth of the matter is this. After the culprits had stood three 
trials for their lives, the Counsel for the Crown agreed to the ofler of 
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their solicitor, that they should plead guilty of manslaughter, and be 
conveyed, hinder a riuc of transportation, to America. Sentence of 
transportation for life was passed upon them accordingly, which sentence 
is still in force; so that should they ever come back to Ireland, or to 
any otlicr part of the United Kingdom, they are liable to be prosecuted 
and hanged as returned ^convicts. The sentence was carried into effect, 
as all sentences of the kind are, at the public expense. Mr. Emerson 
may call this emigration, if he likes, and endeavour to represent it as 
such to those who will believe him. 

** It is not denied, that it would have been more agreeable to justice, 
as, I am sure, it would have been far more satisfactory to the government, 
if those criminals had been s(.'iit to a convict settlement. But how was 
that to be eflected i* The crown counsel had every reason to despair of 
obtaining a conviction, iiad they resorted to the extreme measure of a 
fourth trial; and, therefore, they recommended the only course likely 
to ensure the country against those ciTcers of evil example and impunity, 
which might have ensued from turning such desperate choractci's as the 
jtrisoners loose upon society again. Mr. Emerson Tennciit is, perhaps, 
the only man who would think of tuAiing the conduct of the government 
in this affair into an occasion of censure. But, detected before the face 
of the country in an attempt to fasten a false accusation upon tlie govern¬ 
ment, it was an object of importance to him to raise a cloud under which 
lie might take shelter from public contempt, and cover, if possible, his 
mistake of the dates.” 

These teniler-hcarted souls are pleased to term the leniency 
which his Excellency displayed towards some unfortunate of¬ 
fenders confined in the county prisons, in the course of his very 
useful tour In Ulster and the other provinces, an abuse of the 
prerogative of mercy. But here, as in all their attacks, they fail 
miserably in proofs. Sergeant Jackson displays his talent at 
amplification, as usual, both freely asserting the thing that is not, 
and greatly magnifying that which is. Thus he says, that the 
Lord Lieutenant had “ released prisoners guilty of all sorts of 
offences,” when it is known that his clemency was only extended 
to petty offenders, whose term of punishment was within a short 
time of expiring; and then he not only distorts the cases which 
he selects as instances, but represents them in a glass like that of 
Danquo, wherein a single image is multiplied ad infinitum. 
“ In Cavan,” he says, “ the noble lord had let out fourteen ; 
and amongst the peccadilloes for which they had been incar¬ 
cerated, were merely firing at tlie Revenue Police, a very trifling 
one, no doubt, particularly in these peaceable times.” How 
extremely facetious! But, barriiig the wit of it, diere is no ex¬ 
cuse for taking such liberties with facts; for only owe person came 
under that description, and his release from farther punishment 
appears to have been an act of common humanity, such as no 
government out of Austria (where a sentence of imprisonment is 
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almost equipollent to one of death), could hesitate to ^rform. It 
would occupy too much of our space to go into the full particulars 
of this man’s case, which have been very fully and satisfactorily 
stated in Parliament. It was a peculiarly hard one; and was re¬ 
commended strongly to the favourable consideration of the Govern¬ 
ment, by a number of Tory magistrates and deputy lieutenants 
of Cavan, who were highly gratified at his discharge; for, ex¬ 
clusively of the severity of his lot, he was a iiportsmani and there¬ 
fore a very useful kind of person in their eyes. But when 
Sergeant Jackson thundered his denunciations upon I^ord Mul- 
gravc for having released him, those gentlefolk were all as mute 
as stockfish. The remark which follows upon this subject, is 
applicable to other cases than the one before us; it conveys both 
a just reproof and a wholesome admonition. 

“ I think it is not very creditable to the gentlemen who interfered so 
warmly in behalf of Maguire, that one only of all their number has now 
come forwanl,—having seen the conduct and motives of the Lord 
Lieutenant, in acceding to their request, so grossly aspersed,—to justify 
him and undeceive the public. But the rest are Tories; and need I 
tell you, Sir, that it is one thing for an Irish Tory to sneak in at the 
back door, and solicit favours from a liberal government, for himself or 
his dependents, and another thing to step forward and acknowledge the 
obligation; particularly when by so doing, he might run tlie risk of 
doing justice to tliat government. There arc not many of the tribe 
capable-of the virtue which you boast;* for most of them have their 
price: but I do believe that ‘ the world and its contents’ (after they had 
made sure thereof ) would not bribe them to be faithful and true to the 
present government, one moment longer than opportunity might serve 
them of doing a shabby turn.” 

Sergeant Jackson brought forward three cases to support his 
assertion, that partizans had been improperly raised to the 
magisterial office; namely, those of Lord Milltown, Mr. Cas¬ 
sidy, and Mr. L. C. Smyth; and in ever/one of these cases the 
])amphlet before us furnishes demonstrative evidence, that he 
stated circumstances at total varianc^ with the truth. The 
attempt to make out one of tliese gentlemen to be a convict, 
and another an instigator to the crime of arson, are among the 
most daring flights of our h-anied countryman’s muse. It is 
pitiful—wondrous pitiful—when efforts so well intended fall 
short of the mark; and never was knight-errant in more rueful 
plight in diis respect, than our coifed brother, who, having gone 
forth determined to substOii^iate every thing “ thoroughly,” has 


* ** The world and its contents would not bribe me to take part in the administra¬ 
tion of the afiairs of Ireland, under the present government .”—Sergeant Jac1uon*s 
Speech^ Peb» 7. 
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returned to his rest, having proved to tlie whole world that he 
can substantiate nothing at all. 

That a Catholic should be advanced to any post beyond the 
dignity of a iidewaiter, is a rank offence in the nostrils of Orange 
piety. “ The Protestant interest” is thereby endangered, anda 
certain very agreeable form of “ the Protestant succession ex¬ 
posed to interruption. It matters not that there are seven 
Catholics in Ireland to one person who holds any other religious 
profession, and that some of them are at least as well quaiiffed 
and as well entitled to assist in the direction of public affairs, and 
in tlie various departments of justice, as their neighbours. Tlie 
real old Tories have not yet learned to see the necessity of de¬ 
parting from the track in which the lieresfords moved so gloriously 
for themselves, and for tlie land that bore the weight of them. 
They would still keep office sacred, as a pleasant fortress to 
guard the church, and as the only comfort which remains to her 
cliildren. The straightforward •Orangemen make no mincing 
about it. They speak out. But tliere is a spurious breed of 
Tories sprung up in modern times, who affect a great liberality, 
and are quite willing to open the door of place to every Cadiolic 
who happens not to have any chance, or, peradventure, any para¬ 
mount claim to public distinction. To such they would widely 
open their arms, as long as they modestly remain at a respectful 
distance. But let them once approach the golden precincts, and 
admiration of their merit becomes suddenly absorbed in surprise 
at their presumption. Of this hypocritical school, having the 
modern Joseph Surface at its head, are most of die gentlemen 
who have been marked out for office under a change of rulers. 
They must put on a seeming of equity, which iieillier they noi 
their masters would ever consent to put in practic e. Thus Ser¬ 
geant Jackson affects the greatest sympathy with Sergeant Ball, 
because he was not made Solicitor-General; ^a circumstance of 
which Sergeant Ball himself has not complained;) and exclaims, 
God forbid that there slfould be any hesitation about appointing 
a Catholic! And so likewise the veracious sycophant of'the 
Standard ncw'siiaper pretended a great love for Mr. O’Loghlen; 
and espoused his WTongs with angry zeal, when he accepted a 
seat on die Excheouer Bench, inviting him to wait awhile, and 
he should be the nrst man whom the Tories would provide for. 
Mr. O’Loghlen, however, has been promoted higher than any 
Tory government—even for purposes of deception—would ever 
dare to raise any Catholic, and he *at once becomes a theme of 
vituperation among the base yelpers of this base and unblushing 
faction. 

“ Your objections are restricted to those Catholics only who have got 
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anything. With regard to others, whose turn has not yet eome to pro¬ 
voke jeuousy, you profess the greatest liberality, and even a nsgret that 
they have not been promoted. ‘ God forbid that any hesitation should 
be evinced by his Majesty s government in ap]K)iuting a Homan Catholic, 
who was fit for the situation, and unblemished in his personal and politi¬ 
cal character. You would just as soon have appointed him as a Protestant.’ 
—Ohy just as soon f This is so kind and conciliatory of you, W'liilst 
your ‘ whole-hog’ associates in Glasgow, and at the Lord Mayor's great 
room, join in a simultaneous bellow against tJic promotion even of a 
Papist police-constable. But they had not the Attorney-Generalsliip 
in prospect to hold their genius in rebuke. 

“ Mark how fearlessly Mr. Emerson Tenneiit—that zealous Protestant 
and bright ornament to whatever profession of Christianity he may 
espouse,* delivers himself on tlte subject. He bad the couragt;, at 
Glasgow, while Sir Robert Peel sat by with an assenting simper, to say 
that ‘in Ireland, at the pres(>nt day, the religion of the Protestant is 
even a more etfectual bur to his appointment nr promotion to any one 
oftice, judicial, military, or civil, than was th(! faith of the Homan 
Catholic before tlie removal of the {fenal laws.’ Just fancy 

* Tlie inatchlcsH intrepidity of face,' 

which tlie man must be able to command, who, even on the banks of 
the Niger, or in the backwoods of Louisiana, could venture upon such 
a declaration. But such friends are often very convenient to a Leader 
who has a character to maintain. They 

‘ Answer with a ready • • • 

To save their masters.’ 

I should not wonder, therefore, if Sir Robert set a veiy high value upon 
the services of your ‘ honourable friend,’ or if he had already assigned 
him a {)ost in his intended government. ‘ In the selection of the judgtjs,' 
—thus he goes on—‘ In the selection of the judges, the most learned and 
eminent men at the bar, though of liberal principles, have been passed 
over and in.sulted, to make way for the promotion of individuals who 
had no other recommendation than the profession of the favoured reli¬ 
gion.’ Now, the only individual of the ' favoured religion,’ who has 
been promoted to the ofbee of a judge, is Mr. O'Loghlen; and I would 
almost leave it to yourself—certainly, if you did not belong to a parlia¬ 
mentary minority (a situation too* trying to the conscience), 1 would 
leave it to you, absolutely—to decide, whether a single man at tlie bar, 
of any or of no ‘ principles,’ (and there arc men of this latter description, 
eminent enough in the profession), has a right to complain of Mr. 
O’Loghlen’s promotion. Mr. Emer.-on talks of ‘ individuals ^—to tickle 
the ears of his Scottish hearers. Two or three, more or less, seem to 
make no odds in his account of numbers; but 1 would fain know whom 
lie means to designate as the men of ‘liberal principles,’ who have been 
unjustly passed over and insulted*. He cannot allude to Mr. Blaek- 
burne, because, you know, he would not degrade or disgrace himself by 


He is believed to have coquetted with more than one in his time. 
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accepting anything from this government, and, therefore, it was no 
insult, but*quite the contrary, to pass him over, without tempting him 
with an offer.” 

An extract follows from a speech of Mr. Shea Lalor, at “ the 
so>much-abhorred Association,” which shows that the share of 
patronage which, as yet, has fallen to the Catholics, is consider¬ 
ably short of “even-handed justice.” 

** He had received a letter from a fast friend of Liberalism in England 
—^from a man of ability—a man whose scjrviccs had been very great. 
He drew his attention to a resolution that had been adopted in the late 
conservative meeting, expressed his surprise that it had remained uncon¬ 
tradicted, and asked for a statement of the truth from him (Mr. Lalor), 
tliat he might lay it before his friends in England, 'i'he resolution to 
which he referred was the one in which it wiis said that the patronage 
and prerogative of the Irish government M'cre abused; that })arti7.ans 
alone were promoted to office; partizans alone were made assistant-bar¬ 
risters, magistrates, and police-officers. He made out an estimate of 
these various offices, and he would communicate the result to them. 

“ There were, 

1 Inspector-general of constabulary, Colonel Shaw Kennedy. No one 
would call him a partizan or a radical. Ht* wiis certainly a lair 
man, and whatever his private feelings might be, he u ould suppress 
them, and not allow them to interfere with his public duty. 

2 Deputy Inspectors, both Protestants. 

4 Provincial Inspectors, one of whom is a Catholic. 

1 Receiver-General; he is no partizan. 

1 Chief Clerk, a Protestant. 

36 Sub-Inspectors, Jour of whom are Catholics. 

188 Chief Constables, only thirty of whom are Catholics. 

18 Paymasters, three of whom are Catholics. 

“Thus, out of 251, the entire number, there were but thirty~eiyhf 
Rofnan Catholics. 

“ He next w’ent to the Magistracy. There were. :i9 Stipendiary 
Magistrates, six of '.vhom were Catholics. 

“ There were, 33 Assistant Barristers, among whom there were but 
eiyht Catholics ; and of ■‘he otlier 28 there were about Jour Liberals. 
Even among the Roman Catholics tiicre were some of whom the less 
was said the better. 

“ There were, 32 County Lieutenants, two of whom were Roman 
Catholics. 

** He then alluded to the county Kerry, and stated that at the late 
election, out of 16 Deputy-Lieutenants, not one had supported the prin¬ 
ciples of the present government; out of 119 Magistrates there were 
but eight who voted ibr them. He eked those matters, not for the 
purpose of criminating the government, but merely to show how very 
false were the statements advanced in the resolution of the conserva¬ 
tive meeting.” 

The refutation of the charge so pertinaciously reiterated, of 
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Lord Mulgrave’s having appointed assistant barristers who have 
created a nctitious constitueiKrv', in order to swamp tlie Conserva¬ 
tive interest, is tlie best written and the most triumphantly 
sustained portion of this spirited defence. We regret that we 
have not reserved room for any portion of it. 

The “ State of the Country” is tlie last Subject noticed by our 
author. Sergeant Jackson had friglitened the House with a list 
of enormities brought to justice in Tipperary during one year; at 
the end of which, by a blunder into which his eagerness to slander 
bis country betrayed him, he named twenty-one cases of a crime, 
from the taint of which, blessed be God, our soil is pure. The 
last Irishman who was implicated in such an abomination, bore a 
name which the learned sergeant would lie long sorry to “ name 
to ears politeat least he ciid not allude to this horrifying case 
before the eight lords who solicited his presence at the Lord 
Mayor’s house in Dublin. Ilis loose way of stating facts for the 
advantage of his own side, is admirably exemplified in the fol¬ 
lowing passage:— 

“ Now so it happens, by one of those felicitous mistakes which you so 
often contrive to make in favour of your own side, that the imposing 
array of ‘ Convictions’ here paraded by you, comprises all persons who 
were charged with ojfences in Tipperary during the year. In this num¬ 
ber are contained, not only those who were convicted, but also all those 
who were acquitted, all those against whom no bills were found, and all 
those who w'C're discharged by proclamation without any prosecution. 
Every one of these you assume to have been convicted. ‘ How many,’ 
you exclaim to your horror-stricken auditors—‘ how many do you think 
were convicted for murder? Not less i\va.\ fifty-four. Ilow many for 
shooting at with intent to kill ? Twenty. For assaults of various kinds 
with intent to kill? Seventy-three. For manslaughter? Fifty-one J 
According to this calculation, there were one hundred and ninety-eight 
persons convicted of taking away life, or attempting to take it away, in 
the one year. But if you look again at the retarn, you will find, that 
of the fifty-four persons charged with murder, five only were capitally 
convicted; twenty-five were acquitted; againit thirteen bills were not 
found, and eight were discharged without prosecution I Of twenty 
charged with shooting with intent to kill, two only were convicted ! A 
large proportion of those charge<l wiih grievous assaults and man¬ 
slaughter were convicted; but tw( nty-nine of the number were acquit¬ 
ted or discharged on sureties; anu forty-two of them sentenced only to 
short terms of imprisonment. 

But what shall be said to your last unclean aspersion against your 
country ? Is it possible that you believed it ? Twenty-one! Pah I 
Why, I w'ill give you, not the calehdar for Tipperary, but all the calen¬ 
dars of ail the counties in Ireland; and if in our criminal annals, for 
the last twenty-one years, you can discover as many cases of that dis¬ 
gusting nature, I will allow that you have proved the vilest and most 
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ihfunotis demoralizatioiiy fuid succeeded better than many other Irish 
birds, youl* fellow-labourers and compeers, in befouling the nest out of 
which you were taken. I suppose you are prepared * thoroughly to sub¬ 
stantiate’ this too—that twenty-one convictions took place in 'Tipperary on 
this abominable charge—and then to argue, by learned deductions, and 
logic all your own, thatcLord Mulgravc’s tour through Ireland, and his 
release of certain minor offenders from tin; gaol of Clonmel, produced 
the unnatural state of society out of which these enormities sprang. Let 
the people of England, however, understand that the odious imputation 
is totally groundless. It has not even the e(]nivocal merit of ‘ lying like 
truthfor not only were there no convictions for that nameless crime, 
but there was not one single rhnrge." 

Having professed a candid belief that the infamous imputation 
alluded to had originated in an unintended mistake, the pamphlet 
concludes with the following burst of honest indignation:— 

“ But hold, Sir; never was error less excusable than in tliis case, 
when you come forward as a public accuser, voluntarily, officiously, 
after a long and painful preparatiui^ and aftt‘r th<i solemn prelude w'ith 
which you vouched for the accuracy of ‘ every single statement’ you 
should make. The plea of ‘ Non volens erravi,' must not avail you: 
‘ Non volens igilur pocnas dalo,' is its just and righteous answer. The 
blunder you have cominitti'd would, in an ordinary case, bo merely 
ridiculous; but tis an instance of the avidity with which a class of Irish¬ 
men grasp at every pretext, however monstrous or absurd, to defame 
their country, it is too melancholy a subject for laughter. You are slow 
to believe in the manifest signs of improvement and civilization, which 
the influence of a mild and paternal government has produced. If 
others rely on them, and confide in the able and honest men, who, in 
spite of all the efforts of your party to depress the character of their 
native land, are raising it above obloquy and contempt, you cry, ‘ More 
shame for them I’ But let any dirty tale, or hideous aspersion—no 
matter how gross or incredible—^be thrown in your way, you catch it 
up as bread from heaven, without inquiry, without hesitation, and in 
the full assumnee of faith, that whatever tends to bla ken—to malign— 
to ' make us traduced and taxed of other Mations,’ must be true. This 
is more than an c>rror of judgment. It is a wilful participation in the 
slander; and the commumty which Iul^ been belied through your means 
will hold you accountable fur it.” 

There is a journal published in London, called the Record; — 
a gospel nev^spaper ,— 

Wnose pious face some sacred texts adorn; 

As artful sinners cloak the secret sin 
To veil with seeming grace the guile within.” 

It is conducted, we believe, by aiL old man-of-war's man, who 
cruised for some years in the troubled waters of Irish controversy, 
and was, though not the first surely of the present age and gene¬ 
ration the boldest 

** That practis'd falsehood under saintly show.” 
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^ We think we cannot conclude our observations on the calum* 
niators of Ireland better, than .by an extract from this one who 
has stuck to her as a leech. If it serves no otlier purpose, it may 
serve to keep the poor worried Sergeant Jackson in countenance. 
It is, ** in fact” die sort of comment which is germane to his 
speeches. • 

“The exposure made by Sergeant Jackson, of the proceedings of the 
Irish Government, was calculated to produce a powerful impression both 
on tlie House of Commons and the country. His statements completely 
altered the tone of the debate, and must have made Lord John Russell and 
bis friends ashamed of what bis Ijordsbip had said about the * miserable, 
monopolising minority,* as he was pleased to designate the Protestants of 
Ireland. In facty the doings of Lord Mulgravc were such, that tven 
Lord Morpeth it said to have expressed his surprise at circumstances 
with the existence of which he had previously been very partially ac¬ 
quainted !! !*’ 


Art. VIII.—I*. Memoirs of the Life of Sir Humphry Dai'y, Bart, 
LL.JX, F.l{.S.i Foreign Associate of the Institute'of France, 
By John Davy, M.D. F.R.S. 2 vols. 8vo. London. 1836. 

2. Consolations in Travel^ or. The Last Days of a Philosopher, 
Third edition. London. 1831. 

3. Salmonia. Third edition. London. 1833. 

W ERE the question to be proposed, as to which is the most 
important branch of human knowledge, it is probable 
that many very different answers would.be returned, in accord¬ 
ance with the different opinions which men had formed of the 
summum bonum of life. Chemistry, as a purely intellectual 
science, cannot certainly be ranked witH astronomy and die 
higher mathematics; nor yet, perhaps with the classics and 
belles lettres^ as a liberal study. It oilers the most irrefragable 
proof and most striking example of the inductive philosopher, 
out from its accustoming the mind to demonstrative evidence, its 
general tendency may be thought to induce a scepticism of 
^position in r^^rd to such matters as depend their proof 
on numan testimony. Neither has chemistry any direct tendency 
to form pure principles of action, or to improve and cultivate 
those moral qualities of the .human heart, in which tlic true 
dignity and happiness of man consist. We apprehend that 
its chief apology is to be found in its numerous relations to 
wants ana comforts of society and the arts of life; and, on diis 
VOL. II.—NO. IV. 2 G 
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ground, we can r^ily understand why, in a utilitarian 
like the Present, it should be esteems as one of the most 
popular 01 all the sciences. 

I'he phenomena which chemistry discloses, are precisely of that 
kind which captivate the popular taste;—brilliant and almost 
magical in their nature, they appeal at once to the senses, while, 
on Uie other hand, they require no great depth of understanding, 
or previous knowledge of the subject, to apprehend the general 
principles on which they depend. It is not, however, the mere 
captivation of the fancy by striking experiments that the modern 
chemist aims at producing; neither is his object, like that of the 
ancient alchemists, to transmute the baser metals into gold, or 
to discover a universal elixir to prolong life, but to promote 
the health and happiness of his species by the multiplication of 
the comforts of social existence. Chemistry allied to the arts, 
has been the grand source of national aggrandizement and wealth, 
by enabling our manufacturers yo cojiipete with those of every 
other nation, and our merchants to monopolise the commerce of 
the world. Directed by its lights, we have l>een introduced 
into the very arcana of nature; and armed with its powers, we 
have been enabled to subdue the most refractory substances to 
our w'ill. By Franklin, we have b<^n taught to disarm the 
lightning of its fury; by Davy, to avoid the terrific consequences 
of subterranean combustion; bv CaveiuUsh, to set free the im- 
{trisoned elements of water; and by Wollaston, to draw platinum 
wire finer than the fine's! gossamer, by which, it is said, that 
philosopher realized a sum of not less than £30,000. If, how¬ 
ever, we may be allowed to judge of the i»nportance of discoveries 
by the extent and permanency of their effects, we should not 
hesitate to assign the first place to Mr Watt’s discovery of the 
steam-engine,—a discovery, which, we venture (ti affirm, is only 
parallelca by one otli^r event in the annals of tiie w'orld—that 
IS, the art of printing; although it may be doubted, whether it 
is not calcidated to effept even still greater changes in the phy¬ 
sical than that lias done in the int« llectual world. In short, the 
dreams of the philosophical enthusiast are now no longer impro¬ 
bable, but a boundless prospect of new and inexliaustible disco¬ 
very has been opened to our view. 

Among the chemists of the eighteenth century, the names of 
Black, Cavendish, Ih’iestley, and Scheele, hold a conspicuous 
rank; but they were each distinguished by a peculiar merit; 
Black for the simplicity and precision of his processes and the 
accuracy of his reasoning powers; Cavendish for the great deli¬ 
cacy and neatness of his manipulations, and the caution with 
which he advanced to general conclusions,— so that most of his 
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processes were, from the very first, of a finished kind, 
no subsequent correction, and remaining unimpaired Amidst the 
progress of discovery; Piiestley for the ingenuity with which he 
devised chemical apparatus, and for the light which his multifari¬ 
ous knowledge and research shed over every branch of the 
science; and Scheele for the boldness and Originality of his mind, 
which disencumbered chemistry of many erroneous views, and 
paved the way for future discoveries. Such were the peculiar 
excellencies of those eminent chemists; but the claims of Davy 
were of a still higher order, whether we consider tlie peculiar 
nature of his genius, or the discoveries which it enabled him to 
effect. He seemed to combine in his own individual character, 
the separate excellencies of all those who preceded him. Bold 
and ardent in disposition, and patient and persevering in investi¬ 
gation, his mind seemed equally adajpted to minute enquiry, and 
the most extensive generalization of facts. In the commence¬ 
ment, as well as in the decline of his life, when the imagination 
is less subject to the supremacy of reason, he exhibited many 
proofs of the natural force of this faculty of his mind; and to this 
source, we must refer that inexhaustible fertility of expedients 
and dexterity as an experimenter, for which he was so remark¬ 
ably distinguished in his more mature years. Clear and accurate 
in his reasoning, and imbued with the true spirit of the Baconian 
philosophy, he was able not only to compare all the existing facts 
of chemistry, so as to deduce general conclusions; but, to seize 
with intuitive sagacity, the remote resemblances of facts, and with 
no less singular adroitness, to devise, new experiments fpr testing 
their accuracy, and confirming and extending their proofs; so 
that in all respects his mind was jieculiarly formed for original 
investigation, and for extending the boundaries of science. The 
circumstance, however, which, perhaps, more than any other, 
added to his general fame, was the wonderful ingenuity of his 
mind in surmounting obstacles, so as to render available to the 
arts of life, the abstract principles of science. 

It strikes us as one great objection to the life of Davy, that 
it has been written too soon after his death, to enable us to judge 
of the real practical importancr of many of his discoveries; many 
of which require time to confirm their truth, or to develope their 
consequences; we do not, by any means, subscribe to the opinion 
that the intrinsic merits of scientific discoveries are to be estimated 
by the extent of their practical and beneficial consequences; yet, 
when such consequences are df an universal kind, they cannot 
but encircle the inventor's brow with an additional halo of glory, 
and emphatically entitle him to the appellation of a permanent 

9 G 2 
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benefactor of his species. Wc can no more dissociate the eifects 
whidi the discoveries of Newton and Bacon liave respectively 
produced on the mixed and experimental sciences, than we can 
disconnect the association of the New World with the name of 
Columbus, or of the steam-engine with that of Watt. There is 
also another objection to pr(‘cipitate biography, which is, that 
we are unable sufficiently to distance ourselves from tlie object 
to observe its real proportions. Mont Blanc improves as one 
recedes from its vicinity, and heroes lose much by that familiarity 
which .makes us acquainted with their daily wants; inferior 
excellencies, in short, are incompatible with the grander styles of 
composition, and inevitably injure the general effect. The ima¬ 
gination is d<*lighted in representing the character of sucli a man 
as Davy as the lofty embodiment of sonu* celestial genius, alike 
fret* frt)m the interruptions of human passion, and disengaged 
from the eiu'urnbrances of matter; but the illusion wholly vanishes 
when we are informed of the, minuter incidents of his life, 
which individual i/e the i)prtrait, and deprive it of that loftiness 
which it otherwise would posst'ss. Besides, it is impossible to 
divest the mind of partial considerations. '^I’lie illustrious dead 
leave btbind them a glorious train of rosy twilight, which 
insensibly impresses all spectators. Friendshij) and jealousy 
equally lend to bias the judgment, and to warp the intellectual 
vision, nor is it possible, luitil time and distance have removed 
their disturbing influences, to form a correct judgment of cha¬ 
racter. 

These observations have bwn forced from us in consequence 
of two memoirs, both the productions of friends, having been 
written of this illustrious individual within the short period of 
five years; but written, as it w'ould seem, in a spirit of opposi¬ 
tion. We might have expected, if any wdiere, c<‘rtainly in the 
present instance, an ^igreement of opinion. Di. Paris and Dr. 
Davy, the former tlie friend, the latter the brother of the 
dece;ised, wvre both a(]mittod to his intimate acquaintance, and 
both enjovc'd his private confidence, and yet they differ essen¬ 
tially in the account which they give of some important features 
of his character. Wc may also believe that, in many other 
resets in which they agree, they have equally been misled by 
their partialities, of which, indeed, we sliall have occasion to 
adduce more than one example in the present notice. In other 
respects, both these lives are written with great taste and judg¬ 
ment, except perhaps that Dr. Davy would have consulted his 
own and his brother’s dignity more effectually, by abstaining 
from a controversial spirit, which mingles itself w'ith the w'hole 
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texture of his narrntiA'e. The folloM'ing is the account which 
he gives of the motives wliich first engaged him in this undortak- 

“ The nature of Dr. Paris’s work confirnicd me in my design. There 
appeared to me to lie intlch in it that was ohji'ctionahle, many things 
wliich were incorrect, and that tlie general lone and tendency of it were 
to lower the character of iny brother in public estimation ; not, indeed, 
as a man of science and an original iiujuirer, but as a man and a philo¬ 
sopher; and to deliver his name to posterity with a sullied reputation, 
charged with faults which he would have indignantly repelled if living, 
and which it has become rny duty, believing the charges to be unfounded, 
not to allow to pass unrefuted, now he is no more. 

*' In writing the life of 1113' brother, which I now offer to the public, 
from the commencement to the termination of my labour, I have kept in 
view one great object—the dcvelojiment of his character as fully as jios- 
sihle, trusting that his best vindication from calumny will thus bo 
ensured; and believing, with his excellent and attached friend, Mr. Poole, 
tliat 'the more his whole ficiny isj\nuwn, the more the man will bo 
esteemed and loved, the more the philosopher thanked and venerated.’ 
p. viii. 

Sir Humphry Davy was born at Pcnztinco, in Cornwall, on 
the 17th of December, 1778, of hiirnble parents, and many 
aiieedotes are recordetl of his early years, wliich evince the indtv 
pendence of his mind and his preference of tin* study of nature 
to the cultivation of books, lie received the rudinumts of his 
education under Dr. Cardew, of Truro, but this geiitlenian has 
frankly confessed that he did not perceive any of those fore¬ 
shadowing indications of genius which sometimes foretell the 
future philosopher. Out of school-hours, indeed, lie generally 
took the lead among his school-fellows, wa^ foremost in all sports, 
was particuliirly skilful in inditing lovt^letters tind valentines for 
his comrades, played all manner of pranks, and exhibited an 
early taste for fishing and poetrj\ Lookitig, as we are t(Mi apt 
to do, to the iufauey of a man of genius, with a view of dis¬ 
covering ihe germs ot future greatness, iWvould be extraordinary 
if we did not soineliraes meet with events of that equivocal 
nature, as to bear an application to a preconceived view; 
although this kind of cwidence is altogether fallacious, and of the 
same nature exactly as those coincidences which have been 
invariably alleged in support of dreams and second sight. The 
poet says, 

«-- ' ' men’sjudgments are 

A parcel of their fortunes, and things outward 
Do draw the inward quality after them.” 

but we apprehend that full as good reason exists for believing 
that the quality of men’s minds differ as much by nature, as the 
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external configuration of tlieir bodies, and that therefore the 
particular direction of genius is as likely to be determined by 
inward as by outward circumstances. The human mind has 
been compared to a sheet of white paper or to a shapeless block 
of Parian marble, capable of any design which the painter or 
the sculptor may choose to impress upon it; but surely it would 
be quite as reasonable to apply the same similitudes to the body, 
■which is known to suffer many important modifications from the 
effects of food, climate and education, tdlhough no one has been 
so bold as to affirm that differences do not naturally exist between 
the features of individuals who have been subject in all respects 
to the same external infiuences. Dr. Paris lias laid much stress 
on the romantic scenery of Cornwall, on its geological characters, 
and on the various events a])pertaining to a mining district, as 
circumstances which appear to afford an easy solution of the 
particular bias ;;f Davy’s mind; and, that these circumstances 
may have had some inffuence <.we are not disposed to deny; 
indeed, we are fully persuaded that the external features of nature 
cannot fail to impress, more or less, a permanent disposition on 
the inhabitants; although, when w’e consider how few among the 
number manifest the jieculiar tokens attributable to such causes, 
we are compelle<l to assign them a much lower rank among the 
determining influences of character, than the original and con¬ 
stitutional peculiarities of the individual. 

Although it ajjjiears that young Davy took no great delight in 
die daily routine of Greek and Latin assigned to him at school, 
yet we must not imagine that his mind was allowed to expend 
Itself in the mere volatilities of childhood. At a very early age 
he showed a considerable aptitude for poetry, and composed with 
great facility. His mind was of a reflective cast, which was still 
fiirther developed by the following plan of study, which was 
sketched out by him*at the early age of sixteen, upon his being 
first apprentice to Dr. Borlase, ol Penzance; and, altliough for 
the two following years his principal studies related to meta¬ 
physics and theology, yet he found time to devote himself to 
otlier subjects with considerable profit, and in 1797 he com- 
menct^ in real earnest the study of natural philosophy. His 
early diemical reading appears to have been confined to “ La¬ 
voisier's Elements of Chemistry,” and “ Nicholson’s Dictionary 
of Chemistrybut he performed many chemical experiments in 
Dr. Borlase*s laboratory, and showed an extraordinary aptitude 
in converting the various articles bf the kitchen and shop into 
apparatuses for his purposes. Necessity is said to be the mother 
of invention, and it is probably to this early habit of being forced 
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to surmount difficulties, tliat we must refer his unrivalled dexterity 
as an experimentalist in after life. * 

** 1. Thkology, or Religion. 

Ethics, or Moral Virtue, 

2. (lEUGKAPHY. 


) taught by nature. 

J-by revelation. 


3. IVlv Profession. 

1 Botany 

2 Pharmacy 

3 Nosology 

4 Anatomy 

5 Surgery 

6 Chemistry 


4. Logic. 

6 . liANGUAGE. 

1 English 

2 French 

3 liUtin 

4 (Ireek 

6 Italian 
(i Spanish 

7 Hebrew 


6. Physics. 

1 'J'iie doctrine and properties of ualural bodies 

2 Of tlie operation of nature 

3 Of the doctrine of finals 

4 Of the properties of organized matter 

5 Of the organization of matter 

0 Simple astronomy 

7. Mechanics. 9. History & Chronology. 

8. Rhetoric and Oratory. 10. Mathematics.*’ 

We now approach the jp’eat determiniiig circumstance of 
Davy’s life, whicli was his introduction to Mr. Davies Giddy, 
afterwards Mr. Davies Gilbert, President of the Royal Society, 
and Mr. Gregory Watt, of Birininghain, by whose introduction 
he was farther made acquainted with Dr. Beddoes, of Bristol, 
who bad recently found^ a “ Pneumatic Institution’* in tliat 
city, for the purpose of ascertaining the medical virtues of 
the different gases, a class of remedies from which much was 
expected at that time, although they have since been jiroved to 
be unavailing. Proposals were accordingfy made to Mr. Davy 
to undertake the superintendance of these experiments, which, 
whether attended with favourable or only negative results, could 
not fail to make him favourably known to the public, llie pro¬ 
posals were acceptetl, Davy abandoned the profession to which 
he was originallv destined but never cordially attached, and from 
tliis period we have principally to contemplate him in the cha¬ 
racter of a chemist, pursuing a glorious career of discovery and 
usefulness. It was here that he committed the first sin against 

E 'udence in becoming an author; first, in 1799, of some miscel- 
neous “ Essays on Heat and Light, &c.,’* and on the following 
year, of his “ Researches, Chemical and Philosophical, chieflv con¬ 
cerning Nitrous Oxide, and its respiration..'* The former, although 
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they display much ingenuity and the prevailing boldness of his 
genius, ai^e yet but imperfect performances, and strongly tinged 
‘with the precipitancy of youth; but the latter is a publication 
more worthy of the subsequent fame of this great chemist. It 
excited, in a remarkable degree, die attention of the scientific 
world at the time, and considered as tlie production of a youth, 
barely twenty-one years of age, justly pointed him out to Count 
Rumford, who was then looking out for some one to fill the 
chemical chair of the recently established “ Institution of Great 
Britain,” as one of the most rising philosophers of the age. We 
give the following interesting extracts from the second of these 
works, premising merely, that nitrous oxide or the “ laughing 
gas,” as it has been termed, was generally considered not only 
irrespirablc, but as eminently noxious; an opinion which is so 
far true, that the experiment of breathing the pure gas cannot 
at any time be made with perfect impunity. After breathing 
the nitrous oxide atmosphere for a considerable time. Sir U. 
Davy says, 

I had now a great disposition to laugh; luminous points seemed 
frequently to pass before my eyes; my hearing was certainly more 
acute, and I felt a pleasant lightness and power of exertion in my 
muscles; in a short time the symptoms become stationary; breathing 
was rather oppressive; and, on account of the great desire of action, rest 
was painful. I now came out of the box, having been in precisely an 
hour and a quarter. 

** The moment after, I began to respire twenty quarts of unmingled 
nitrous oxide : a thrilling, extending from the chest to the extremities, 
was almost immediately produced. I felt a sense of tangible extension, 
highly pleasurable, in every limb; my visible impressions were dazzling, 
and apparently magnified ; I heard distinctly every sound in the room, 
and was perfectly aware of my situation. By degrees, ns the pleasurable 
sensations increased, I lost all connexion with external things; trains of 
vivid images rapidly passed through my mind, anu were connected with 
words in such a manner, as to produce perceptions perfectly novel. I 
existed in a world of nejvly>connccted and newly-modifiett ideas; 1 
theorized, I imagined that I made discoveries. Wlieii 1 was awakened 
from this semi-delirious trance by Dr. Kinglake, who took the bi« from 
my mouth, indignation and pride were the first feelings produced by the 
sight of the {Persons about me. My emotions were enthusiastic and 
simlime, and for a minute I walked round the room, perfectly regardless 
of what was said to me. As I recovered my former state of mind, I felt 
an inclination to communicate the discoveries I had made during the 
experiment. I endeavoured to recall the ideas: they were feeble and 
inaistlhct; one collection of terras, however, presented itself; and, with 
the most intense belief and prophetic manner, I exclaimed to Dr. King- 
lake, * nothing exisU but thoughts ! the universe is composed of impress 
sioHSy ideasy pleasures, and pains ,*" 
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Mr. Tobin and Dr. Roget’s statements correspond in all main 
particulars with tlic above description. The former sagrs, 

** When the bags were exhausted and token from me, 1 continued 
breathing willt the same violence; then suddenly starting from the choir, 
and vociferating with pleasure, 1 made towards those that were present, 
as I wished that they should participate in my feelings. 1 sUuck gently 
at Mr. Davy, and a gentleman entering the room at the moment, 1 made 
towai'ds him, and gave him several blows, but more in the spirit of good 
humour than in anger. 1 then ran through the different rooms in the 
house, and at last returned to the laboratory somewhat more composed.” 

Dr. Roget says, 

** All the vital motions seemed to be irresistibly hurried on, as if their 
equilibrium had been destroyed, and every thing was running headlong 
into confusion. My ideas succeeded one another with extreme rapidity, 
thoughts rushed like a torrent through my mind, as if their velocity had 
been suddenly accelerated by the bursting of a barrier, which had before 
retained them in their natural and equable state.” 

It is evident that the nature of the sensations produced by this 
extraordinary gas, bear a closer resemblance to the half-delirious 
dream produced by opium, or to the intoxication produced by 
Champagne, tlian to any distinct state of tlie waking thoughts. 
On one occasion, when under the delightful influence of this 
gas, Sir Humphry Davy uses the expression, “ 1 seemed a 
new being;” on another, “ 1 seemed a sublime being newly 
created;” and, on a third occasion, that he felt “as if 
possessed of new organs.” We are much mistaken if in the 
“ vision” recorded in tlie autlior’s “ Consolations in Travel,” 
w'ritten in the decline of his life, we do not trace Uie erratic 
inspirations of this intoxicating element. 

The following discovery, viz. that silicious earth exists gene¬ 
rally in the epidermis of hollow, plants,«imparting strength to 
their fabric without impairing either their Pexibility or liglitiiess, 
affords a happy instance of that quickness of apprehension and 
rapid power of generalization, to whicl^ we have adverted in a 
former part. It appears tliA one of Mr. Coates* children, at 
Clifton, accidentally rubbing two pieces of bonnet-cane togetlicr 
in the dark, perceived a luminous appearance. “ This pheno¬ 
menon,” he says, “ was sufficiently novel and curious to induce 
me to examine it, and I found tliat all canes of this kind when 
briskly rubbed together, produced sparks of white light.” At 
first he thought tnat tliis phenomenon was electric; but, upon 
examination, he found tliat U depended on tlie silicious or flmty 
substance which enters into the composition of the epidermis or 
outer bark, which, on being rubbed together, produces lumi¬ 
nosity on exactly the same principle as the flint and steel. 
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Proceeding with the enquiry, he found Uiat die same substance 
not only existed in all the foreign canes and bamboos, but in the 
English reeds and grasses, giving support to their lofty growth, 
protecting their bark from the action of insects, and apparenUy 
performing a,part in the economy of these feeble vegetable 
tribes, similar to that performed in die animal kingdom by die 
shell of the crustaeeous insects. The ignition of bamboo planta¬ 
tions, therefore, does not, like the ignition of the American 
forests, depend on the simple force of friction, but on the intro¬ 
duction of a new element, which facilitates combustion. It is 
from such simple observations as these that the greatest dis¬ 
coveries have taken their rise, just as the mightiest rivers, bear¬ 
ing fleets on their bosom and washing the whole breadth of 
continents, derive, their source from some obscure fountain among 
the mountain ridges. 

The following extract from a letter addressed to his friend, 
Mr. John Tonkin, a short time before the death of the latter, 
exhibits that delicious state of the feelings which attends the first 
outset and first successes of life; before flattery and deceit have 
accomplished their baneful influence on the human mind. Alas ! 
for the dewy freshness of our feelings, they as litUe endure the 
rough contact of the world, as the fresh bloom of the Orleans 
plum endures the rude handling of the clown. The letter is 
dated, 

“Clifton, Jan. 12, 1801. 

“ I am at this moment very healthy and happy; 1 have had great 
success in my experiments, and 1 gain a competence by my pursuits, at 
the same time that I am (in hopes at least) doing something towards 
promoting the public good. If 1 feci any anxiety, it is that of being 
removed from yon, my mother, and my relations and friends. If I was 
nearer, I would endeavour to be useful to you; 1 would endeavour to 
pay some of the debts of 'gratitude I owe to you, rny first protector and 
earliest friend. As it is, 1 must look forwaid lO a futurity that will 
enable me to do tliis; bnt, believe me, wherever I am, and whatever may 
be my situation, I shall itever lose the remembrance of obligations 
conferred on me, or the sense of gratitude which ought to accompany 
them." 

His letters to his mother are still more strongly indicative of 
die same feelings. “We are going on,” he says, “gloriously; 
our patients are getting better; and, to be a little conceited, I 
am making discoveries every day.” And speaking of Dr. Beddoes, 
he says, “you have been told he is fond of money; I assure you 
it is quite the contrary;—^he is godd, great, and generous, and 
Mrs. Beddoes is the best and most amiable woman in the world. 

I am quite naturalized into the family, and 1 love them the 
more 1 know them.” 
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A great poet of the present age has said, ** if Davy liad not 
been the firat chemist, he would nave been the first poet of his 
age;” an observation which the miscellaneous nature of his 
studies at Clifton, as revealed by his note book at this period, 
shows, was not witliout some colour of support. Detached 
poems and essays, as far removed from sl^ientific subjects as the 
Antipodes, form the principal ingredients of this galimafr^et and 
had his talents not been diverted into other channels, who can 
say that he might not have rivalled the inimitable author of the 
Waverley nov^s ? seeing that in early life he exhibited the same 
taste for romantic incident, and the same love of poetry. It is 
probable that this comparative freedom from restraint, favoured 
the natural development of his mind, and allowed those faculties 
which were naturdly the strongest, to expand themselves to their 
full extent. Nothing can be more unphilosophical or contrary 
to nature tlian the modern system of education, wiiich reduces 
all intellects to the same stan^rd, and trains them up afier the 
same model. 

Sir Humphry Dtivy removed to London in the early part of 
1801, and soon acquired the reputation of being one of the most 
distinguished and eloquent lecturers in the metropolis. Elevated 
to the highest pitch of literary fame, surrounded by the aris¬ 
tocracy oi literature and rank, courted by the fashionable, and 
compliineiited by the scientific world, it is not surprising that his 
inina should have lost somewhat of its equilibrium, and Ids habits 
and manners' have undergone some change. The charge pre¬ 
ferred against him by Dr. Paris, that he lost that simplicity that 
constituted the charm of his character; and, intoxicatecl with 
vanity, assumed the garb and airs of a man of fashion, is not, 
perhaps, entirely without foundation, although it lias been 
strenuously resisted by Dr. Davy. Great allowances are un¬ 
doubtedly to be made to men who raise themselves by the force 
of their own talents from the common level of society, into note 
and consideration. As their labours increase, their leisure is 
necessarily abridged, and as tfieir circle of acquaintance enlarges, 
tliey have less time to bestow on individuals. Nay, as their 
intellect expands, it is natural to expect that their tastes should 
also alter, so as to lead them to prefer the society of men of their 
own standing and calibre, to the former acquaintances of their 
youth. Still there is no excuse for capriciously throwing oft* 
friends formed in the maturity of the understanding, of which, 
we fear, several examples might be given in regard to Davy. 
Mr. Brande, in the last edition of his “ Manual of Chemistry,” 
feelingly laments the withdrawal of Sir H. Davy’s confidence 
from mmself, during the latter years of his life, notwithstanding 
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tliat it was by his recommendation that he succeeded to the chair 
of chemistry at the Royal Institution, and in spite of a long and 
confidential intercoui'se and correspondence for a scries of years. 

After ])is election,*’ he says, " us President of the Royal Society, 
Sir ITumphry l^avy began to withdraw his kindly feeling towards' the 
Royal Institution, and whh it his confidence in myself, which, as I never 
willingly offended him, or wished to do so, was peculiarly grating to me, 
under all the circumstances of the case, and more especially, as holding 
the office of Secretary to the Royal Society, our mutual intercourse was 
inevitable.” 

In 1802, Mr. Davy, having been elected Professor of Chemistry 
to the Hoard of Agriculture, commenced a series of lectures 
before its members, which he contiiiuetl to deliver for every suc¬ 
cessive session for ten years; and in 1813, lie gave these lectures to 
tlie public, under the title of “ Elements oi Agricultural Che¬ 
mistry.” As a lecturer, tliough very popular, Davy was not of 
the highest order. Energetic arjd overflowing with inforinatioii 
of a novel and interesting kind, it scarcely required that he 
should possess any other qualities to command attention; but, in 
fact, he possessed a great command of language and a must 
extraordinary felicity of illustration, so that he easily disentangled 
the most complicaU*d subjects, and rendered them intelligible to 
all. His style, however, was too ornate for scientific subjects, 
mid deficient in that classic simplicity which is best adapted for 

I ihilosopliical invi^tigatioiis; fahlts tfiat arc still observable in his 
atest written productions. 

Of the eight lectures which constitute the “ Agricultural Che¬ 
mistry,” the three first belong rather to the dejiartiiieiit of botany 
than to tliat of chemistry, and contain, therefore, little that is 
new. The fourth relates to the chemical coiistilviiion of soils; 
the fifth, to the atmosphere and the functions (»f vegetables; the 
sixth and seventh tr^at of the interesting si'iject of manures, 
showing how they are converted into the iiourisliinent of the 
plant, the changes produced in them by the processes ot‘ ferment¬ 
ation and putreia(*.tioii, and the v.lifiU' of mixing and combining 
them with each other. The last refers to the effects of burning 
and irrigation oiv lands, and elucidates the theory of convertible 
husbandry, founded on the regular rotations of different crops. 
Upon the whole, however, although tliese lectures afford abun¬ 
dant food for roflection, tliey fall short of the author's previous 
labours, of which we sliall presently speak, on electro-chemistry, 
and may be said to have disappointed public ex|)ectation. The 
following is the account given of tlie formation oi peat-mosses:— 

** In instances where successive generations of vegetables have grown 
ujion a soil, unless part of their [irodiicc has been earned ofT by man, or 
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consumed by animals, the vegetable matter increases in such a proportion 
that the soil approaches to a peat in its nature, and, if in a situation whero 
it can receive water from a higlier district, it becomes spon^ and per¬ 
meated with that fluid, and is gradually rendered incapable of supporting 
the nobler classes of vegetables.” 

“ Many peat-mosses seem to have been fomaed by ih'e destruction of 
forests, iu consequence of the imprudent use of the hatchet by the early 
cultivators of the country in which they exist. When the trees arc felled 
in the outskirts of a wood, those of the interior arc exposed to the wind, 
and, having been accustomed to shelter, become unhealthy and die in 
their new situation; and their leaves and branches, gradually decom- 

{ ) 08 ing, produce a stratum of vegetable matter. In many of the great 
)ogs in Ireland and Scotland, the larger trees that are found in the out¬ 
skirts of them bear the marks of having been felled. In the interior, few 
entire trees are found; and the cause is, probably, that they fell by gra¬ 
dual decay, and that the fermentation and decomposition of the vegetable 
matter was most rapid where it was in the greatest quantity." 

After discussing the comparative value of manures and of dif¬ 
ferent substances employed to modify the soil, such as lime, sand, 
burning, fallowing, &c., the author makes the following obser¬ 
vations on the succession of crops, adopted by the most judicious 
modern agriculturists:— 

" It is a gi'cat advantage in the convertible system of cultivation, that 
the whole of the manure is employed, and that those parts of it which 
are not fitted for one crop, remain as nourishment for another. Thus, in 
Mr. Coke’s coui*sc of crops, the turnip is the first in the order of succes¬ 
sion ; and this crop is manured with recent dung, which immediately 
ulfords suflicient soluble matter fur its uourishmcnl; and the heat pro¬ 
duced in fermentation assists the germination of the seed and the growth 
of the plant. After turnips, barley with grass seed is sown ; and the land, 
having been little exhausted by the turnip crop, affords the sohihle parts 
of the decomposing manure to the grain. Hie grasses, rye-grass, and 
clover remain, which derive a small part only of their organixed matter 
from the soil, and probably consume the gypsum in the manure, which 
would be useless to other crops: these plants, likewise, by their large 
systems of leaves, absorb a considerable qnaBtiiy of nouiishment from 
the atmosphere, and. when ploughed in, at the end of two years, the 
decay of their roots and leaves affords manure for the wheat crop; and 
at this period of the course, the woody fibre of the farmyard manure, 
which contains the phosphate of bme, and the other difficultly soluble 
parts, is broken down; and, as soon as the most exhausting crop is taken, 
recent manure is again applied." 

Perhaps there is no question concerning which there has ex¬ 
isted greater difference of opiqion than that of the state in which 
manure ought to be ploughed into the land; whether recent, or 
after it has gone tlirough tlie state of fermentation. But the fol¬ 
lowing experiment of our autlior has sot at rest this question for 
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ever, by showinc, that when manure has been allowed to ferment 
in the rarm-yar^ and pass into the state of short muck^ as it is 
called, it has thrown off most of its volatile parts, and lost from 
one third to one half of its most useful constituent elements. 

** In October) 1808, filled a large retort, capable of containing three 
pints of water, with some hot fermenting manure, consisting principally 
of the litter and dung of cattle. I adapted a small receiver to the retort, 
and connected the whole with a mercurial pneumatic apparatus, so as to 
collect the condensible and elastic fluids which might rise from the dung. 
The receiver soon became lined with dew, and drops began, in a few 
hours, to trickle down the sides of it: elastic fluid, likewise, was gene¬ 
rated. In three days, thirty-five cubical inches had been formed, which, 
when analyzed, were found to contain twenty-one cubical inches of car¬ 
bonic acid; the remainder was hydro-carbonatc, mixed with some azote, 
probably no more than existed in the common air in the receiver. The 
fluid matter collected in the receiver, at the same time, amounted to 
nearly half an ounce ; it had a saline taste, and disagreeable smell, and 
contained some acetate and carbonate of ammonia. 

Finding such products given off from fermenting litter,! introduced 
the beak of another retort, filled with similar dung, very hut at the time, 
amongst the roots of some grass in the border of the garden. In less 
than a week a very distinct e^ect was produced on the gross: upon the 
spot exposed to the influence of the matter disengaged in fermentation, 
it grew with much more luxuriance than the grass in any other part of 
the garden.” 

We must now advert to Sir H. Davy’s discoveries in electro¬ 
chemistry, a department of science which may be said to be of 
his own creation, and which constitutes, undoubtedly, his chief 
claim to be received as a chemical philosopher of the first class. 
The origin of these enquiries may be dated in 1790, when Gal- 
vani discovered that the contact of certain metals with the 
nervous and muscular fibres of frogs exc’U-d convulsions, al¬ 
though he w'as not a^yare of the r#>al cause of this phenomenon. 
Volta, suspecting that electricity was die cause of the convulsions, 
sought for means of cumulating the exciting agent, and at 
length succeeded in constructing die Voltaic pile, which consists 
of a number of successive alternations of difierent metals, with 
substances acting chemically upon one of them, which may be 
increasiHl, of course, to any extent On April 30, 1830, Messrs. 
Nicholson and Carlisle accidentally discovered dial water was 
decomposed by this pile, and imm^iately added to this capital 
fact the knowledge of the decoiuposition of cestain metallic solu¬ 
tions, and die circumstance of die separation of the alkalis on 
the negative plates of the apparatus. Mr.-Cniikshank and Dr. 
Henry soon contributed some important facts on the same sub¬ 
ject; and in the month of September in the same year, our 
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author contributed his first jpaper to Mr. Nicholson’s Journal on the 
same subject, followed by six others in the course of th^ succeed¬ 
ing year. In these papers the author established the intimate 
connexion between the electrical effects and the chemical changes 
going on in the pile, so as to arrive to the general conclusion that 
the one is always deiiendent on the other! It ap^ars, indeed, 
from the “ Additional Observations,” appended to his “ Chemical 
Researches,” published in 1800, that his mind was even then 
fully avrakened to the important bearings which this new agent 
was likely to have on chemical investigations,—^bearings wYiich 
he kept steadily in view ever afterwards, and by means of which 
he at length succeeded in attaining a rich harvest of chemical 
results, such as has never fallen to the lot of any other in¬ 
dividual. 

At a subsequent period, when tracing the history of voltaic 
electricity, the author observes, in reference to this period, that 
“ the voltaic battery was an alarm bell to experimenters in every 
part of Europe; and it served no less for demonstrating new 
properties in electricity, and for establishing the laws of this 
science, than as an instrument of discovery in other branches of 
knowleflge; exhibiting relations between subjects apparently 
before without connexion, and serving as a bond of unity between 
chemical and physical philosophy.” Accordingly, maiw were the 
candidates who rushed into this field of enquiry,—Heisenger, 
Berzelius, Cruikshank, Pat'hioni, Wollaston, Biot, &c., con¬ 
tributed various important facts, although none as yet had suc¬ 
ceeded in clearing the enquiry of certain preliminary difficulties 
which obstructed its farther advancement. It was asserted, upon 
the faith of the most careful experiments, that if two separate 
portions of water were electrized out of the contact of substances 
containing alkaline or acid matter, yet, by some means or other, 
both acid and alkaline matter was always generated, and that 
the acid uniformly aj>peared at the positive, and the alkali at 
the negative poles of the battery; thus •rendering it doubtful 
whether these substances were products or merely educts arising 
from the action of this extraordinary agent. 1 ne investigation 
of this question was taken up by our author in the beginning of 
1806, and gave rise to the first Bakerian .lectures, “ On some 
Chemical Agencies of Electricity,” which, as bold and striking 
models of philosophical research, fbundetl on the inductive 
meUiod of Lord Bacon, have^ never, perhaps, been excelled, and 
display, in a remarkable light, •the masterly energies of Davy’s 
mind in passing from experiment to theory, and in the employ¬ 
ment of that dieoiy as the source of new, profound, and elab^ 
rate researches. The first step in this investigation was to repeat 
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all the experiments on the subject performed by others, and to 
coni|>are their results; from whicn he deduced the fact, that 
although alkaline and acid matters were certainly evolved, not¬ 
withstanding the employnicnt of the purest distilled water, yet 
that the quantity in which these matters occurred was always 
smaller in proportion''as the prc'cautions taken in purifying the 
water were more rigid; from which it clearly appeared that these 
subsUmces were educts, and not products attending the decom¬ 
position of the water. He next directed his attention to the 
vessels employed, and succeeded in ascertaining that these, in 
many instances, afforded the extraneous matters, so that glass, 
porcelain, and many mineral substances, yielded them in much 
greater abundance than agate, gold, or platinum, although it was 
still found that water, which had been redistilled at a low tem¬ 
perature in a silver alembic, afforded them in appreciable quan¬ 
tities. By pursuing the enquiry, however, these impurities were 
successively traced to the hands,of the operator, or to the circum¬ 
ambient air, and hence it was finally and satisfactorily proved, 
that oxygen and hydrogen, the pure elements of water, were 
alone evolved when the experiment was performed in vacuo, in 
cones of the purest gold, which had not been handled, and with 
the purest clistilled water. By these researches, therefore, it was 
determined, not that electricity is capable of creating new sub¬ 
stances by a mysterious agency, but that it possesses tlie power 
of controlling chemical affinities in a marvellous manner, and of 
decomposing the most refractory substances with the most ap¬ 
parent facility, so as to render evident the smallest traces of 
foreign matter. Nothing, not really elementary, was found 
capable of resisting tlie test of tlie Galvanic pile, but one and all 
were immediately resolved into their elementary forms. 

The brilliant prospects which these facts ojiened to Davy’s 
mind were not longpn being pursued. '^The Siibject was resumed 
in 1807, and formed the subject of his Bakerian lectures for that 
year, “ On the Decomposition of the Fixed Alkalies;” for, find¬ 
ing that all known com^iounds were decomposed by electricity, 
it immediately presented itself as a matter of enquiry to his 
mind, whether the same energetic power might not separate the 
elements of bodies hitherto deemed simple. The first substances 
upon which the trial was made were the fixed alkalies. Caustic 
potassa was subjected to the action of the voltaic pile, but was 
found not to conduct electricity in its pure state, and, in its 
aqueous solution, tlie water on^' appeared to suffer decom¬ 
position ; so that the greatest difficulties occurred; which were 
not surmounteduntil after many failures. At length it was dis¬ 
covered that the alkali became a conductor of electricity by being 
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simply breathed upon; an effervescence ensued at the positive 
pole of the battery, and, at the negative pole, small* brilliant 

g lobules of metallic lustre, like quicksilver, appeared, which 
urned with explosion, on exposure to air, and reproduced the 
alkali. Inconsequence, however, of the extremej>roncness of 
this new substance {potassium) to revert W its former state, by 
attracting oxygen from almost all substances with which it came 
into contact, its collection and examination presented obstacles 
of no ordinary kin<l, although they were finally overcome by 
employing naphtha. Sodium was next obtiiined by the same 
process, and subsequently the bases of the alkaline earths; but it 
IS remarkable, that little has been added to our knowledge of 
these substances by subsequent enquirers, while little has been 
left to be corrected in the author’s own speculations, llatteries, 
it is true, of an unusually powerful description w'ere employed 
in these enquiries, amounting, in some instances, to not less than 
2000 double plaU's of four inches sejuare, but these were pro¬ 
vided at the suggestion of the author; and never, perhaps, was 
chemical investigation carried on, upon the whole, with more 
clear foresight ot the consequences, more consummate ingenuity 
in overcoming difficulties, or with less intermixture of chance in 
the results, than the present. By means of the enormous bat¬ 
tery above mentioned, platinum placed between the poles of the 
circuit melted with as much readiness as wax in the flame of a 
common taper. 


The extreme delight,” his brother says, which he felt when ho 
first saw the metallic basis of potash, can only be conceived by those who 
are familiar with the operations of the laboratory, and the exciting nature 
of original research; who can enter into his previous views, and the ana¬ 
logies by which he was guided, and can compi^cbeiid the vast import¬ 
ance of the discovery in its various relations ot chemical doctrine ; and, 
perhaps not least, who can appreciate the workings of a young mind, 
with an avidity for knowledge and glory coinmehsurate. I have been 
told by Mr. Edmund Davy, his relative and assistant, now Professor of 
Chemistry to the Dublin Society, t];iat, when Mb saw' the minute globules 
of potassium burst through the crust of potash, and take fire as they 
entered the atmosphere, he could not contain his joy; he actually danced 
about the room in cxtatic delight; and that some little time was required 
for him to compose himself sufficiently to continue the experiment.”— 
p. 384. 


Some of the leading properties of these newly discovered 
bodies were so contrary to all,that had previously been consitlered 
as appertaining to the cliaractbr of metals, that opposition was 
immediately raised to their reception among this class of bodies, 
until the discoverer himself showed that potassium and sodium 
possessed all the characteristic properties of metals, such as lustre, 
VOL. II.—NO. IV. 2 H 
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opacity, combu^ibility, the power of forming compounds soluble 
in acids, the power of conducting electricity, &c.; and that it 
would be equally logical to exclude arsenic on account of its 
brittleness, or mercury on account of its fluidity, as potassium and 
sodium on account of their levity. Definitions, in short, unless 
received witli' some allowance, have invariably a tendency to 
shackle the mind in the investigation of truth. Potassium and 
platinum, the one lighter than ether, and more fusible than wax, the 
other the heaviest of all known bodies, and resisting tlie strongest 
heats of our furnaces, have yet the same claims to be considered 
as metals, and are insensibly connecU*d w'ith each other by an 
intermediate series of gradations. ' Tlie most remarkable pecu¬ 
liarity of {loiassiurn is its l<‘vity and tlie rapid and energetic com¬ 
bustion which it undergoes when placed upon a piece of ice; 
and such is the extraordinary affinity of tliis substance for oxygen, 
that it decomposes the smallest quantities of water contained in 
alcohol or ether. 

Proceeding on the observations of Dr. Maskelyne, that the 
specific gravity of the whole earth is at least twice as great as 
that of the known surface; and, therefore, that probably metallic 
matter is contained in its bow€‘ls, and taking it still farther for 
l^ranted that the eruption of volcanoes is connected with the flowing 
in of water through subterraneous channels, the author at once 
sought to apply the facts which he had discovered respecting the 
metals, to tlie explanation of these phenomena as well as the phe- 
noint'iia of earthquakes and volcanoes, which he supposed might 
depend on the suaden fusion and combustion of these substances 
by the contact of water, and the disruption of the superincumbent 
strata. With the view of ascertaining how far facts accorded 
W'ith this view of the subject, he visited, in 1813, the principal 
extinct volcanoes of the Alps and Pyrennees: and although tlie 
result was a considerable modification, orev* ti relinquishment, of 
his opinions on th^e points; yet it led to his proving, on the 
other hand, that most of the basaltic formations in these regions 
are of igneous origin, so that he was able to trace a regular suc¬ 
cession of these formations, from the state of lava into the true 
prismatic basalt. He also ascertained, at a still later period, that 
a real jet of flame issued from Mount Vesuvius on the occurrence 
of an eruption, although this appearance has generally been 
found to depend on the effect of tne rays of light (issuing from 
tlie incandescent lava) being reflected from the vesicular vapour 
which issues from the mouth of the crater along with immense 
volumes of dust We may mention, by the way, tliat Sir Hum¬ 
phry Davy took great delignt in the fascinating science of Geology, 
and contributed many facts towards its elucidation, as w'ell as gave 
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lectures on the sulnect. At one time he even projected die 
plan of a Geolo^cai History of Cornwall, which he partly com¬ 
menced, but laid it aside to pursue more pressing subjects of 
research. He aided, however, in the formation of the Geological 
Society of his native country, and contributed oite paper to its 
Tramactions — the only one on this Subject which he ever 
published. 

We liave only space briefly to advert to two other important 
investigations into which Davy entered, and carried on with the 
most admirable talent and ingenuity. We allude to the subject 
of tanning, of which he published an account in the Philosophical 
Transactions for 1803; and the subject of oxymuriatic acid, or 
chlorine gas, of which he gave an account in the same work in 
1809. The * Transactions’ also contain a great number of his 
papers on various other subjects of chemistry, which can scarcely 
be considered as having any interest for the general reader; and 
which we pass over, therefore, ^he more willingly that we may 
come at once to more popular subjects. Belore wo do this, 
however, we have an observation to make respecting the dis¬ 
interestedness of Davy’s exertions, and one or two extracts 
to show the power which he possessed of poetical and vivid 
description. 

In the pursuit of scientific subjects Sir Humphry Davy never 
lost sight of the ultimate purpose of chemistry, which is to aug¬ 
ment tlie comforts of life, ana the advantages of society tlirougli 
the instrumentality of science. Many were tlie suggestions 
which his ingenious and prolific understanding threw out ibr the 
improvement of the arts; but what we wish to observe is, that 
personal emolument never formed with him a primary or even 
secondary object to stimulate his scientific labours. He seems 
not merely to have known, but to have been blest originally with 
that disinterestedness of di^sition so strongly enforced in the 
following sentence of Lord iWon, that “ the applying of know¬ 
ledge to lucre diverts the advancement of knowledge, as the 
golden ball thrown before Afalanta, which, while she stoops to 
take up, the race is hindered.” 

“ Declinat cursus, auruTiique volubile tollit.” 

'Die only profit which he allowed himself to receive from his 
researches on the extensive and lucrative subject of tanning, was 
the present of a pair of shoes, which had been taimea with 
catechu instead of oak bark; jtrhich proved on wearing to be of 
equal quality with the latter. He appears, in short, to have 
been of opinion that he liad done his duty when he had 
imiiited out the application of a scientific truth to the arts of 

S? It ‘J 
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life; anti, alluding in one of his MS. notes to the trading^ in 
contradistinction to the speculative, alchemists of olden time, he 
says, the passions of these men were low, and their purposes 
vile and inglorious;’* whereas, on the contrary, “the true 
alchemical plplosopher had often sublime and elevated views, 
and the idea of glory Continually before his mind.*’ 

The following rapturous description of the delights of angling, 
from the “ Salmonia,** written in illness, during the latter part 
of the author’s life, will find a response 'in the bosom of every 
true lover of nature. Angling he says, 

“ Carries us into the most vivid and beautiful scenery of nature; 
amongst the mountain lakes, and the clear and lovely streams that gush 
from the higher ranges of elevated hills, or that make th(;ir way through 
the cavities of calcareous straUi. How delightful in the early spring, 
after the ilull and tedious time of winter, when the frost disappears, and 
the sunshine warms the earth and waters, to wander forth by some clear 
stream, to sec the leaf bursting from the purple bud, to scent the odours 
of the bank perfum(;d by the violet, and enamelled, as it were, with 
the primrose and the daisy; to w'andcr upon the fresh turf below the 
shade of trees, whose bright blossoms are filled with the music of the 
bee, and on tlie surface of the waters to view' the gaudy flies sparkling 
like animated gems in the sunbeams, whilst the bright and beautiful 
trout is watching them from below; to hear the twittering of the water 
birds, who, alarmed at your approach, rapidly hide themselves beneath 
the leaves and flowers of the water-lily; and, as the season advances, to 
find all tliese objects change for others of the same kind, but l)etter and 
brighter, till the swallow and the trout contend, as it were, for the gaudy 
May-fly; and till, in pursuing your amusement in the calm and balmy 
evening, you are serenaded by the songs of the cheerful thrush and 
melodious nightingale performing the offices of paternal love, in thickets 
oniamenteii with tlie rose and w'oodbine.” 

In a still later publication, the “Consolalions in Travel,” 
written during the ;^utlior’s last sad tour, v. Inch terminated his 
valuable life, we find a similar ])a:s.sage, instinct with the true 
spirit of poetry, and s|iowing how fresh and undiminished his 
feelings still were, and how compfetely tlie energies of his vigor¬ 
ous mind triumphed over the decays of his bodily frame. We 
aix‘ tempted to add tliis extract, as its sad and sober livery forms 
a complete contrast to tlie delightful allegresse of the former. 
Together they form a pair of beautiful sketches, which, considered 
as the productions of a decayed veteran of science, may be 
compare to tlie lowly flowers which are sometimes seen to rear 
tlieir delicate heads amidst the tinie-worn rocks of the desert. 
The scene is tlie Colosseum at Rome. 

“ These ruins are highly impressive; yet when I saw them six years 
ago they had a stronger effect on my imagination : whether it was the 
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charm of novelty, or that my mind was fresher, or that the circum¬ 
stances under which 1 saw them were peculiar, I know not, bht probably 
all these causes operated in ailecting niy mind. It was a still and beau¬ 
tiful evening in the month of May; the last sunbeams were dying away 
in the w'cstern sky, and the first moonbeams shining in U^e eastern ; the 
bright orange tints lighted up the ruins, and; as it were, kindled the 
snows that still remained on the distant Apennines, which were visible 
from the highest accessihh; part of the Amphitheatre. In this glow of 
colouring, the griHUi of odvonccnl spring softened the grey and yellow 
tints of the decaying stones, and as the lights gradually became fainter, 
the masses appeared grander and more majt'stio; and when the twilight 
had entirely disappeared, the contrast of light and shade in the beams 
of the full moon, and beneath a sky of the brightest sapfihire, but so 
highly illuminated tliat only Jupiter and a few stars of the first magni¬ 
tude were visible, gave a solemnity and magnificence to the scene w'hich 
awakened the highest degree of that emotion w'hich is so jiroperly 
termed tin' sublime. The beauty and pernianenee of the heavens, and 
the principle of conservation beloi^ging to the system of the universe, 
the w'orks of the Eternal and Divine Architect, were finely opposed to 
the perishing and degraded w'orks of man in his most active and power¬ 
ful state. And at this moment so humble appear(‘d the condition of the 
most exalted beings belonging to the earth, so feeble their combinations, 
so minute the point of space, and so limited the period of time, in which 
they act, that 1 could hardly avoid comparing the generations of man, 
and the efteets of his genius and power, to the swarms of luceoli or 
tire-flies, which were dancing arounil me, and that appeared flitting and 
sparkling amidst the gloom and darkness of tin; ruins, but which were no 
longer visible when they rose above the horizon—their feeble light being 
lost and utterly obscured in the brightness of the moonbeams in the 
heavens.” 

In 1812, on his marriage to Mrs. Apreece, Sir H. Davy was 
knighted by the Prince llegent, and in 1818 created a baronet. 
On the former occasion he resigned the professorship at the 
Royal Institution, in order that he might have more uninterrupted 
leisure for the pursitii of original enquiries, and to forward tlie 
great objects of science. “ I am proud,”^he says, “ of the honour 
of knighthood, as the greatest of human geniuses bore it; and it 
is at least a proof that the Court has not overlooked my humble 
efforts in the cause of science.” We are not among the riiuiiber 
of those who tliink that talent, apart from worth of character 
and those a|>pliaiices of w'ealth and exteriud bearing wliich are 
necessary to insure popular respect, is alone entitled to the highest 
honours of the state. A ipere literary aristocracy could never 
command public esteem, not to mention that there is something 
incongruous, if not contaminating, in the kind of reward, which 
could not Tail to degrade science eventually: still, we think tlie 
Court far too backward in general in the encouragement of 
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scientific and literary merit, and that it might, more frequently 
than it does, resort to the ranks of science tor the reinforcement 
of a ft‘eble aristocracy. It was this year that the author pub¬ 
lished his Elements of Chemical Philosophyf in which, although 
possessing considerablq,merit, we cannot but perceive the effect 
of successful talent in relaxing those strenuous efforts after excel¬ 
lence, which are so strongly marked in his “ Pakerian [.ectnres** 
The work was written with precipitate haste, and addressed to 
Lady Davy; and his publishers, it is sakl, gave him 1,(K)0 
guineas for the copyright; but it never arrived to a second edi¬ 
tion: and u{K)n the vdiole, ought rather to be regarded as an 
epitonie of his own discoveries, than as a regular and systematic 
com|)eiidium of the elements of chemical science. 

'1 here is one subject adverted to in these “ Elements,” w’hich 
deserves consideration, both on account of its importance, as well 
as on account of the simplicity and order which it indicates in the 
operations of nature—wv allude to the theory of definite propor¬ 
tionals, as exjKninded by Mr. Dalton, of Manchester—viz. that 
wlien one substance forms with another more than one compound, 
the proportion in which it combines to form the second, third, 
or fourth com}X)imd, is always a multiple or divisor of the 
first; and siiliordinate to this, that when gases unite, they 
always combine in equal or multiple volumes. That this fun¬ 
damental principle was known to former chemists cannot be 
(lisputtKi, but to Mr. Dalton belongs the merit of placing this 
subject liefore philosophers in a clear and un^uivocal light, 
although subsequent experience has shown tliat, in several of its 
details, it requires considerable modication. It has been inti* 
mated by Dr. Paris, that Sir H. Davy was in the habit of insinu¬ 
ating some pleasantries of an iiicrwiulous tendency concerning 
the atoms of Mr. Dalton, but the following ev tract of an address 
delivered to the lloydl Society, on the award of the first royal 
medal to Mr. Dalton, effectually removes these impressions. 

** Mr. Dalton's pennanent rcpiuutt»n will rest upon his having dis- 
cuneivil a simple principle, tiniv(>rsally applicable to the facts of che¬ 
mistry—in fixing the proportions in which bodies combine, and thus 
laying the foundation for future labours n'specting the sublime and 
transcendental [)nrt8 of the science of corpuscular motion. His merits 
in this re8p(‘et roseiul)ie those of Kepler in astronomy. The causes of 
chemical change are as yet unknown, and the laws by which they are 
governed: but, in connexion with electrical and magnetical pheno¬ 
mena, there is a gleam of light pointing to a new* dawm in science; 
and may we not hope that in another century, chemistry having, as it 
w'ere, passed under the dominion of the mathematical sciences, may 
find some happy genius, similar in intellectual powers to the highest 
and immortal ornament of this Society, capable of unfolding its won¬ 
derful and mysterious laws P" 
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Sir Humphry Davy entered on the enquiry, as*to the possibility 
of devising means for ^uarding^ against the explosion ofi fire damp 
in mining operations, in 1815, inconsequence of several disastrous 
explosions tiaving taken place, during the pr<*ceding years, in 
some of the northern collieries. Several attempts jiad previously 
been made, but none had as yet succeedftl in the double object 
of guarding against explosion, and at the same time illuminating 
the shaft of the mine. Fire damp, or the explosive gas, consists 
principally of curbiiretted hydrogen, mixetl in certain proportions 
with atmospheric air. It is evolved from any fresh broken or 

} )ounded coal, and consequently from the coal strata, laying in 
lorizontal beds beneath the surface of tlie eartli, wlien the super¬ 
incumbent pressure of the earth is reniovt'd, so as to acciiinulate in 
the chambers and galleries of the mine in enormous quantities. 
Occasionally it is permanently evolved from natural nssures in 
the strata; or extensive air-courses, running several miles in 
length, are accidentally ojicne<l by the picks of the ]>itmen : and 
these blowem, as they are technically termed, have been known 
to emit as many as seven hundred hogsheads of fire-damp in a 
minute, and to continue in a state of activity for months, or even 
years, together; so that it may easily be conceived how Inade¬ 
quate any system of ventilation must be under such circumstances. 
Such accumulations of fire damp arc most dangerous, and most 
likely to occur in the dc*ejiest mines; but they not unfrequently 
are met with in those which are more siqierficial, and esjiecially 
in oltl workings, llie terrific eftects attending their explosion is 
well described by our author. 

“ To give detailed accounts,” lie says, “ of the tremendous accidents 
owing to this cause, would be merely to multijily pictures of death 
and human misery. The phenomena arc always of the same kind. 
The miners are either immediately destroyed by the explosion, and 
thrown with the horses and machinery thruug}i the shaft into the air, 
the mine becoming, as it were, an enormous piece of artillery, from 
which they are projected; or they are gradually suffocated, and 
undergo a more painful death, <from the carbonic acid and azote re¬ 
maining in the mine after the inflammation of the fire-damp; or what, 
though it appears the mildest^ is perhaps the most severe fate, they 
are burnt or maimed, and often rendered incapable of labour, and of 
healthy enjoyment, for life.” 

The discovery of the safety lamp, by which these evils were 
and are avoided, may truly lie saia to be n present from philo¬ 
sophy to the arts, as it was* tj>e result of ptitient and enlightened 
research, in which accident or any second party had no share. 
The author of the invention began with enquiring into the exact 
nature of the gaseous substances with which he liad to deal, 
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and into the nature of flame; and ascertaining, afler numerous 
experiments, that considerable heat was required for the inflam¬ 
mation of flre-damp; that it produced in burning a comparatively 
small degree of heat; and that tlie continuity of the flame 'was 
interrupted by metallic tubes; it immediately occurred to him 
that the explosion might be prevented by the cooling powers of 
the latter, or that it might be possible to construct a lamp in such 
manner, that the miertures, through which tlie air entered, might 
liavc the same efiect as the tul)es in his experiment. This sug¬ 
gestion was prosecuted through a long train of highly ingenious 
and often dang(?rous experiments; until, by making succe^ive 
sections of tubes, and at the same time diminishing their bore, 
he found that simply perforated plates, or, Anally, even wire 
gauze, was sufficient for the purpose, and dial it was perfectly 
practicable to construct a lamp with gauze sides instead of glass or 
horn. The attempt, we say, was perfectly successful. Lamps so 
constructed were immersed in various explosive mixtures, but 
without inflaming the exterior atmosphere, although within the 
whole body of the lamp was filled witli flame, which afforded light 
to the workmen ; so that here we perceive an almost invisible 
barrier, consisting of slender net-work or gauze, fully efflxJtual for 
resisting the effects of the most tremendous and irresistible power, 
and art and science triumphing over the most formidable obstacles 
of nature. 'riu*se various researches were communicated to the 
lioyal Society in five successive papers, from 181.5 to 1817; but the 
author’s original discovery was completed witliin four months, from 
August to December of the fli*st year;—thesubsequent papers refer¬ 
ring chiefly to the nature of flame and the combustion of other 
gases. 'J’hc merit of this discovery 'was speedily acknowledged by 
several luuidsoine presents and public testimonials to tlie inventor, 
although, as in most other instances, attempts were not wanting 
to deprive him of thq honour of the inventir.n—attempts which, 
we regret to observe, have been partly countenanced by a Com¬ 
mittee of the House of^ Commons. Similar attempts, however, 
have rc'cently been made to rr^b'tlie illustrious Newton of his 
gloiy, and .Tenner of his civic crown; but die public is too just to 
listen to the malignant croakings of ill-nature, or the interested 
claims of ignorance, and therefore we do not d€?em it necessaiy to 
enter into any formal vindication of Sir Humphry Davy. 

In politics Sir Humphry Davy was liberal and enlightened, 
without taking, however, any decided part in public measures, or 
joining any given section or the community. His opinions on 
Ireland and the Irish were drawn from immediate observation of 
the people, and carry the marks of his usual good sense. 

** 1 have very much to say about Ireland. It is an island which 
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might b€ made a new and d great Country ! It now boasts a fertile 
soil, an ingenious and robust peasantry, and a rich aristocracy; but Uie 
bane of the nation b tlie equality of poverty amongst the lower orders. 
All are slaves, without the probability of becoming free; they are in 
the state of equality which the sans-culottes wished for in France; and 
until emulation and riches, and the love of slothes and iM‘Ut houses, 
are introduced amongst them, diere will be no permanent improve¬ 
ment. 

“ Changes in political institutions can, at first, do little towards 
serving them. It must be by altering their habits, by diffusing manu¬ 
factories. by destroying middle-men, by dividing farms, and by pro¬ 
moting industry by making the pay proportional to the work." 

And in anotlier place he observes— 

“ The great vice of the people is want of perseverance: nothing is 
finished; they begin grandly and inugnificeiitly, but coinpleU; very 
little. In mining, they build machinery before they have discovered a 
vein ; in fisheries, they erect their cellars before they have pure.hased 
nets; and they build magnificent stables, which they intend for their 
studs, but wliieh they arc themselves obliged to inhabit Foresight and 
prudence are unknown." 

Sanguine exjK^ctations were at one time entertained that the 
catalogue of Greekand lioman classics wouldbe greatly enriched by 
the discovery of new ti’easures among the ruins of Herculaneum; 
and under the auspices of Mr. Hayter, w-ho, with the consent of 
the Neapolitan Government, was despatched to Italy for this 
pur|K)se, a complete treatise of I’olidorus, on the subj<*et of 
music, was successfully deciphered. The process employed was 
the substitution of false backs of gold-beater’s skin, by bit and 
bit, as the unrolling was performed, by which the brittle and car¬ 
bonized papyri were rendered flexible. A facsimile was then 
made of the MS. by a draftsman unacquainted with the lan¬ 
guage, and, finally, it was transferred to the antiquarian to 
decipher. The great expense and diificfllty, however, of this 
process, and the little success which had attended it, rendered 
some more easy means a great desideratum; and accordingly Sir 
Humphry Davy, w'hcn he visited Italy in 1818, directed his atten¬ 
tion to the subject. He found, contrary to general opinion, that 
the carbonization of the manuscript was the effect of slow decom¬ 
position, and not the effect of firc^; and consequently the means 
which he suggested, viz. chlorine and ether, were such as pos¬ 
sessed die [lower of decomposing, or at least dissolving, tlie 
bituminous matter by which the leaves were agglutinated to¬ 
gether. Tlie plan was perfectly successful; but in consequence 
of the unworthy jealousy of the curators of the museum, and the 
iniured state of the manuscripts themselves, the result, upon the 
whole, has rather proved interesting to chemistry than to the 
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cause of classical literature. On his return on the-SOth of No> 
vember) 1^19, he was elected to the highest scientific dignity in 
this country—which is to fill the chair of the Royal Society. 

The last of Sir H. Davy’s scientific labours which we shall 
notice, is the method of preventing the corrosion of copper sheet¬ 
ing by sea-water. Tllese labours were commenced in 1823, and 
finished in 1826, and the results were communicated in four 
successive paj>ers to the Philosophical Transactions.” It adds 
greatly to the merit of this, as it did also to the author’s previous 
discovery of the safety-lamp, that each was the fruit of a prescribed 
task,—the first by the Lords Commissioners of the Navy, and 
the latter by the Rev. Dr, Gray; both were the result of elaborate 
and judicious experiments, and both e(|nally fulfilled the objects 
for which they were designed. Formerly it was supposed, that 
the corrosion of copper by sea-water dependetl on some impurity 
of the metal, or some imperfection in its manufacture; but Sir 
H. Davy showed, that llie purest copper was liable to this effect, 
which depended on the electricity of the metal being different 
from that of the oxygen or acid wiUi which it was combined. It 
was, in fact, weakly jiositive, and, agreeably to a general law, 
became readily oxidizable under sucli circumstances; but that, 
when united to one-fortieth to one hundred and fiftietli part of 
zinc, or iron surface, it became tlien relatively negative, and 
completely protected from the influence in question. It unfortu¬ 
nately turns out, however, that tlie same negative power which 
protects the copper from corroding and oxidizing agencies, ren¬ 
ders it in the same degree attractive of electropositive bodies, and 
therefore of the earthy substances contained in sea-water, which, 
iH'Coming deposited on a large scale on the bottom of the vessel, 
form an adventitious surface, in the highest degree favourable for 
the attachment of w€>eds and marine animals, so that on some oc¬ 
casions the bottoms of*ves8els have been found in so extremely foul 
a condition, and the sailing so much impeded in consequence, that 
the attainment of port has been rendered almost impracticable. As 
on other occasions, however, so on' this, the plan, deemed to have 
failed in the hands of the original inventor, is likely now to turn 
out a successful speculation, and a patent has lately, we understand, 
been taken out for covering ship’s bottoms with iron-plate pro¬ 
tected by zinc—the iron, besides its cheapness, not being liable 
to the inconveniences almve-mentioned; thus confirming the truth 
of a remark made by the author himself on another occasion, that 
«It is in the nature of physical scicfice, that its methods offer only 
approximations to trutli; and the first and most glorious in- 
ventora are often left behind by very inferior minds, in the 
minutise of manipulation; and their errors enable othei's to dis¬ 
cover truth.” 
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But it is time that we turn to other scenes, more interesting 
still than those in which we have hitherto viewed Sir H. Davy. 
It must be, indeed, pleasing to every Christian mind to learn, 
that he, who, by his profound and extensive knowledge of nature’s 
most hidden works, had become an ornament to hie country and 
a blessing to the human race, had not forgotten the God from 
whom all nature sprung. For it is a lamentable truth, that many, 
who, like Sir Humphry, have become eminent in medical and 
philosophical science, and who have thus bmi able to contemplate 
more nearly thim other men tlie wonders of the power, and good¬ 
ness, and wisdom of the Great Creator, have not learned to adore 
and praise him, but have ventured to deny his existence, or to 
attribute the most magnificent of his visible works to chance. 
At every step. Sir Humphry saw and confessed the presence of 
a creating and all-ruling Providence. 

“ In every thing belonging to the economy of nature,” he says, “ I 
find new reasons for wondering at "the designs of Provi<leiicc—at the 
infinite intelligciict* by which so many complicated effects are produced 
by most simple causes. The precipitation of water from the atmosphere, 
its rapid motion in rivers, and its falls in cataracts, nut only preservo 
this element pure, but give it its vitality, and render it subservient even 
to the embryo life of fish. ... So that the perturbation and motion of 
the winds and M'aves possess a use, and ought to impress us with a 
beauty higher and more beautiful even than that of the peaceful and 
glorious calm.”* 

Great as were the acquirements of his mind, and much as he 
must have admired the developcment'of genius and the results of 
deep study in other men, he declares that he considers a firm 
faith in tlie doctrines of Christianity more highly to be prized 
than any other ornament of the human minch In the work above 
quoted, the sentiments of “ Physicus” on this subject, which may 
be received as those of the author, are thus^expressed: 

I envy no quality of the mind or intellect in others; be it genius, 
power, wit, or fancy; but if 1 could choose w4ial would be most delight^ 
fulj and I believe most vse/ulf to me, 1 should prefer a firm religious 
belief to every other blessing: for it makes life a discipline of goodness, 
creates new hopes when all earthly hopes vanish; and throws over the 
decay, the destruction of existence, the most gorgeous of all lights; 
awakens life even in death, and from corruption and decay calls up 
beauty and divinity; makes an instrument of torture and of shame, the 
ladder of ascent to Paradise; and, far above all combinations of earthly 
hopes, calls up the most delightf\|l visions of palms and amaranths, the 
gardens of the blest, the security of everlasting joys, w'here the sensualist 
and the sceptic view only gloom, decay, annihilation, and dc'spair.” 


* Solmonis,** p. 86. 
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But those, who have read the two works to which we have 
alluded, fhust have wondered at the very favourable, we must 
8^ beautiful, light in which several of tlie doctrines and points 
of discipline peculiar to the Catholic Church are presented to 
them. The world has not been told the cause of this. Dr, John 
Davy, in the memoirs of his brother’s life, somewhere says, that 
Sir Humphry selected his principal spe^ers on the subject of 
religion (and to whom he generally gave the palm of victory in 
the controversial dialogues) from the Catholic Church, because 
tliat Church has always exacted from its fidlowers an uniformity 
and stability of belief in its articles of faith; and we do not 
know that Dr. Davy could have passed a higher encomium on 
those sacred ministers of religion who consider themselves the 
successors of the apostles, who received from their Divine Master 
the command to teach to all nations the faith that he had taught 
to them, and which must be as immutable :is He who brought 
it down upon tl»e earth. Sir Humphry could not, therefore, have 
found a more powerful reason for the manner in which he has 
expressed himself in favour of the tenets of the Catholic faith. 
But it wiis not this mere abstract idea alone, that influenced his 
mind on this point; and we shall, before we conclude this article, 
perhaps reveal more tlian his biographer knew—certainly more 
than lie has narrated. We will now extract, from the more im¬ 
portant of t(jc two works before us, “ Consolations in Travel, or 
the Last Days of a Philosopher,” some of llie ideas on religious 
subjects, which are scattered throughout, that our readers may 
learn what were the opinions of our great philosopher, during 
his last days, and what true Consolations he derived from his 
travels. 

The work is comjiosed of a series of six dialogues upon different 
and important subjects. The interlocutor* m the nrst dialogue 
are Philalethes—a ifame worthy of him ho bore it, for it is 
under this name that Sir Humphry e^qiresses his own sentiments. 
Ambrosio and Onuphi6, two distinguished Britons, with whom 
Philalethes had formed an intimacy during his residence in 
Home. Ambrosio is a man of highly cultivated taste, of exten¬ 
sive historical and classical knowledge, and in religion a Catholic. 
Onuplurio is also possessed of great learning, but his tminions 
are of that kind which we too frequently meet with in English 
gentlemen, whose education has not been guided by religion. He 
admits litde that bis own reason qannot teach him; he seems 
indifferent to every form of faith, and advances in many of his 
sentiments almost to tlie veiw of scepticism. The different 
opinions, however, of both Philalethes and of Onuphrio seem 
to be stated only that they may be confuted by the Catholic 
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Ambrosio. The scene of their conversation o^ns on a spot 
where all their enthusiasm, classical ai\d religious, might well 
burst forth. It is in tlie Colosseum, which, “for the hundreth 
time even,” may be viewed with new admiration. Tlie place and 
the time—tlie evening, when tlie pious followers of the cross 
were paying their adorations to their Saviour at the different 
stations at which tlie stages of his passion are representc'd witliin 
its vast area—naturally drew from Ambrosio reflections uiKin the 
triumph of that religion, which had endured its most bloody 
conflicts upon that spot, but which now had raised, at a short 
distance from them, a temple in honour of one of its persecuted 
ministers more glorious than any tliat had been erected to receive 
the adorations of the Pagan deities. Prophecies had been verified 
in the establisimieiit of that religion, and miracles had been 
wrought to extend and to confirm it; there would, therefore, be 
no apprehension of what Onuphrio expresses, even if the magni¬ 
ficent dome of St. Peter’s mayj^iereafter lie in a similar state to 
that in which the Colosseum now is, that “ its ruins may be pre¬ 
served by the sanctifying influence of some new and unknown 
faith.” We cannot wonder that Onuphrio should thus express 
himself, for like all who have imbibed an indiflcrcnce for religion, 
wlio consult their own liinitctl understandings, and not the eternal 
decrees of Omnipotence, he thinks tliat the history of religion is 
like to the “ general histoiy of all the works and institutions be¬ 
longing to humanity.’* He would reverence religion “in the 
followers of Brahniali, in the discipline of Mahomet, and can 
wonder at it in all the variety of forms which it adopts in the 
Christian world.” It is pleasing to us to observe, that tnc author 
permits the Catholic speaker to answer these, certainly not reli¬ 
gious, opinions, by pointing to the histoi^ of the world, to the 
rise and fall of empires, to the destinies of the Jewish dispensa¬ 
tion, as so maiiy preparations for the prons^ulgation and “ final 
establishment of a creed fitted for the most enlightened state of 
human mind, and equally adapted to ^very climate and every 
people.” When Ambrosio and Onuphrio withdraw into the city, 
Phiialethes is lefl alone, at a moment when a less cntliusiastic 
mind than his would have risen almost to a state of ecstacy; when 
the moon was floatiim above him. and the majestic ruins, amidst 
which he sits, in a flood of intei.'se splendour. The reveries in 
which he indulges, in the com^ny of spectres of the ancient 
Romans, pass into visions, by the aid of which he is borne away 
to the fi^^t ages of the world and of the human race. He sees 
man, but he contemplates him without the light of revelation; 
he sees him struggling against the desolation of his savage state 
upon the emrth, guided m his search for temporal happiness only 
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by his own weak reason. Socieries are finined, kingdoms and 
empires are established, laws are framed for their preservation; 
the arts are cultivated, but still by man, unaided by inspiration 
from on high. From the earth, our philosopher passes into a 
cometary systpm, where he finds beings of a nature superior to 
those who dwell upon* the earth, which he had forsaken in com¬ 
pany with the genius of his dreams—beings that rise or d^^nd 
in the degrees of their perfection according to the use to which 
they have applied the powers which have been ini|)arted to them. 

Such were the wanderings of the philosopher, in which Phila- 
Icthes most probably intended to pourtray the wild fancies of 
those, who, scorning the guides which religion presents to them, 
lose their understanding, and with it a belief in all revelation. 
We will follow our friends from Rome to the summit of Vesu¬ 
vius, and will there listen to their discussions on the vision. 

After having listened to the narration of Philalethes, Am- 
brosio, our Catliolic friend, rem$irks, that the vision “ is not only 
incompatible with revelation, but likewise with reason and every 
thing that we know respecting the history or traditions of 
the early nations of antiquity.” (p. 68.) The Catholic is taught 
to revere the sacred scriptures, and to prefer the narratives 
therein contained to all the specious systems of a wild philosophy, 
and to all the fables, how numerous soever and w'idely extended 
tliey may be, that have come down to us from the pagan nations 
of antiquity. If we examine the inspired records, we shall find, 
in every })age, that there was a light from on high to direct 
man’s steps through life—that from the beginning of the world 
his mind was assisted by a Divine revelation, which taught him 
the duties which he owed to his Creator and to his fellow-man. 
This light was, we know, almost extinguished, and this revelation 
was obscured, in many of the nations of the oarth—^and hence 
that state of barbarism in some, hence in others, who arrived at 
a degree of civilization in society, that corruption of all morality, 
and those frightful an^ confused ideas of religion, which the 
history of the pagan world presedu. It is thus that Ambrosio 
would argue with Onuphrio, who, following his boasted reason, 
is not sure that the religion of the Jews was superior to tliat of 
the Sabseans, who worsnipped the stars, or to that of the ancient 
Persians who adored the sun, as the visible symbols of divine 
power; and who would, like the ancient Romans, give a place 
HI bis Pantheon to all the gods. And here we must pause to 
^d feidt with some of die opinidns expressed by Ambrosio; 
for jalthough from the tone of the whole book, we must simpose 
that the judgment of Sir Humphi^ Davy was highly in favour 
of the doctnnes of the Catholic Church, yet we must not be 
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surprised, even when his Catholic dramatis personas speak, to 
hear sometimes opinions in which Catholics cannot concur. To 
account for the mode in which revelations were conveyed to the 
patriarclis of old, he supposes, (p. 80) that tlien* ideas were so 
modified tliat, on many occasions, they irna^iiUH:! that they en¬ 
joyed the actual presence of the Divinity,»and hedrd his voice; 
nut as relijjious instinct probably lK*comes feebler in tlieir poste¬ 
rity, the vividness of the impressions ceased, and tliey became 
visions or dreams, which, with the prophets, seem to have con¬ 
stituted inspiration. Now, unless we destroy the literal and 
evident meaning of innumerable passages of the divine writings, 
we must reject these opinions of Ambrosio. For how can it be 
said, that those parts of scripture which tell ns that the Lord 
spike to man, are not to be intcrprete<l in tliat sense which their 
words seem so clearly to signify f Can it be asserted, that the 
conversation which is said to have taken place between our first 
parents and their Creator, was no more than the voice of remorse 
speaking to their troubled conscience; if not, then the T^ord 
must have spoken, llie same must be said of the words of the 
Lord to Cain, after the murder of his innocent brother. To 
whom did the murderer say, that he was not his brother's keeper ? 
Certainly to him who asked him, “ Where is thy brother Abel ?’* 
That the voice of the Lord was heard many ages after the time 
when it is said no more to have spoken to men, is evident from 
the books of the New Testament. When our lledeemer had 
come from the waters of the Jordan, a voice was heard in Hea¬ 
ven, “ This is my beloved sonand the same words were repeated 
amidst the glories of his transfiguration on Mount Itiabor. 
Again; it is, indeed, certain that God can—for he has often done 
so—convey his inspirations to men, by .visions or dreams; but 
it is also as certain, that the inspiration which was poured upon 
the prophets, came to them by otluT means; we have only to 
read their writings to convince ourselves of* this trutli. But we 
are more inclined '.o quarrel with our friend for his opinions 
respecting the miraculous euros of tlie Siemoniacs recorded by 
the evangelists. 

** The Divine intelligence chooses, that men should be convinced 
according to the ordinary train of tlieir sensations. * * * The popular 
opinion of the people of Judea v <is, that certain diseases were occa¬ 
sioned by devils taking possession of a human being; the disease was 
cured by our Saviour, and this, in the gosp^ is expressed by his casting 
out devib.”—^p. 81. . ^ 

The evangelical writers, when speaking of those persons, 
whom we call demoniacs, express themselves in such terms, that 
it is manifest that tliey understood tliem to be persons really in- 
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fested by evil sjJirits. “ They presented to him all sick people, 
that were,taken witli diverse diseases and torments, and tsuch aa 
ioere poMemd hy devUfti oxid. he cured them.”* In this text, 
it is evident, that St. Matthew distinguishes the sick and the in¬ 
firm from those who were possessed by evil demons, all of which 
were cast out' by the power of our Redeemer. The words ad¬ 
dressed by our Lord to the spirit that revealed its name—Legion, 
cannot have been spoken to a disease of the body with which the 
possessed man was aiHictcd. We might adduce the instances of the 
devils which are said to have been dumb; of those which exclaim- 
c*d~*‘ What have we to do with thee, Jesus of Nazaretli—and 
of those tliat were permitted (at their own request) to enter into 
the herd of swine; to j)rove that the assertions of Ambrosio can¬ 
not bt* sustained. If we wore to maintain these opinions; were 
we to say, that the idea of demoniacs was nought else than a 
fiction of Jewish superstition; we should be obliged to admit, 
as a consequence, (blasphemous as it would be)—that our Saviour 
led into error, not only those of his followers who were con¬ 
temporary witlr him upon earth, but also every succeeding genera¬ 
tion. For his manner of acting on all occasions, where those 
“having devils” were presented to him, and his defence of the power 
by whicli he wrought these wonders,—by the finger of Go^ and 
not by Beelzebub,—show that the devil was really in possession 
of the bodies of those, from whom the sacred writers state that 
evil spirits were expelled. These opinions savour much of those 
dangerous ideas of rationalism with which the works of so many 
modern commentators upon the Holy Scriptures abound,—men 
who seem to imagine, ttiat a spirit of rashness, and a store of 
profane learning, are sufficient to guide diem into the most 
hidden recesses of the word of God. We would have wished 
that Ambrosio had been more explicit in his rt'Pjies concerning 
the incarnation and,death of our Redeemer, idea of an 
integrant part of the essence of God animating a human form, 
maybe philosophical; ij hardly expresses the sublime idea which 
revelation imparts of tlie second ^rson of the adorable Trinity 
taking to itself our human nature. He should have told his 
opponent, that it was not the Godhead that suffered the cruel 
torments of the cross, and that, therefore, there is nothing re¬ 
pugnant to reason in all that the inspired historians, narrate of 
the sufferings of the son of God. Phnalethes, who had been the 
cause, and who had remained a silent listener of the discus¬ 
sion, at length acknowledges, that the reasonings of his Ca¬ 
tholic companion compel him to break down the &nciful 
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fabric of his dreams, to substitute religion for refson, and 
faith for what he liad called instinct in man.^ The conversa¬ 
tion had made the sceptic Oiiuphrio a Philo-Christian, and 
taught him to confess, that the iaitli of his friend was far better 
fitted to act as a means of contemplating great fruths relating 
to God and to man, than the smoked or coloured glasses of 
scepticism.” 

vVe have now arrived at the most beautiful and most interest¬ 
ing portion of the “ Consolations in Travelthat portion which 
forms the third dialogue. The travellers had journeyed onwards 
to the magnificent temples of Pa'stum; and, speaking of the 
plain upon which these vast piles of antiquity stand, our author 
says,—“■ Were my existence to be prolonged through ten cen¬ 
turies, I think 1 could never forget the pleasure I received on 
that delicious spot.” (p. 102.) 13ut our subject is not now 
temples or cities, Greek, lloinan. or Saracen, that have left to 
us scarcely one visible trace of their existence. We will intro- 
<luce to our readers a most interesting individual, with whom the 
travellers here became accidentally acquainted. It is well known 
that Sir lluiuphry Davy threw arounci the history of this person 
many of the adventures of his own life, and that he has expressed, 
in the M'ords of the stranger, many of his own sentiments; and, 
iilthf)ugh the character of IMiilalethes be still preserved, it is only 
to demonstrate how the opinions of the philosopher were con¬ 
verted into those ()f the Christian, and how nearly the latter 
came into harmony with those of Ainbrosio. But the scene in 
which the Unknown first appears is too beautiful not to be 
repeated:— 

My conipaniuns began to employ themselves in measuring the cir> 
cumfercncc of one of the Doric columns, when they suddenly called niy 
attention to a stranger who was sitting on a camp^tool behind it. The 
appearance of any person in this place, at this time, was suQicicnfly 
remarkable ; but the man who was before us, from his dress and appear¬ 
ance, would have been remarkable anywhere. He was employed in 
writing in a memorandum-book, when we first saw him ; but he imme¬ 
diately arose and saluted us, by bending the head slightly though grace¬ 
fully ; and this enabled me to see distinctly his person and dress.... 
When he spoke to our guide, I thought I had never heard a more agree¬ 
able voice,—sonorous, yet gentle and silver-sounded. His dress was 
very peculiar, almost like that of an ecclesiastic, hut coarse and light; 
a large soiled white hat, on which was fastened o pilgrim’s cockle-shell, 
lay beside him on the ground; aildf attached to a rosary of coarse beads, 
suspended from his neck, was a long, antique, blue-enamelled phial, like 
those found in the Greek tombs. He to<» up bis hat, and appeared to 
be retiring another part of the building, when 1 apologized for the 
interruption wc hod given to his studies, begged him to resume them, 
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and assured him that our stay in the building would be only momentary, 
for I saw that there was a cloud over the sun, the brightness of which 
was the cause of ohr retiring. 1 spoke to him in Italian; he replied in 
English, observing, that he supposed the fear of contracting the malaria 
fever had induced us to seek the shelter of the shade.’* 

The first words of tliis coiiverstition reveal to us Sir Humphry 
Davy bc>iieath the roinaiiiic disguise of the Unknown, They 
relate Uy the powers of chlorine in repelling the attacks of tiu* 
malaria; and the discoveries of Sir llurnphry relative to this 
substance are known to the whole scientific world. 'Fhe nature 
t)f the niulerials which form the mighty temples of Pmstuni leads 
the stranger into a long dissertation on the formation of the 
travi'stine, iind to a narration of the many observations that he 
had made on the Campagna di Uoma, the accuracy of which can 
be immediately attested by those who have trodden on that 
sacred ground. This subji'ct iiuperc(*ptibly leads to another, 
closely connected with it,—the ■ formation of our earth into its 
present state, 'riie Unknown adopts the system of those geolo¬ 
gists who argue, from the appearances of our globe in its inner 
parts, that it underwent many and violent revolutions before it 
arrived at that stale in w'hich it wtis fitted to receive man as an 
inhabitant. The remains of vast and now unknown animals 
that are scattered through the bowels of the earth, like the 
mighty ruins of great cities upon its surface, seem to speak to 
mankind of times gone by, when the whole globe was as different 
from tliat w'liich we now beltoid it, as the barlmrian of Africa or 


of Asia must consider tin* condition of those ancient kingdoms, 
whose cities are scattered beneath his fc'ct, to have been different 


from that w'hich they have assumed since he bt^came their master. 


“ I’lie megalosauri, with paddles instead of legs, and clothed in 
mail, in size equal or superior to the whale, and the great ain- 
])hil)iu, pletiiiusauri,* with bodies like turth but furnished with 
necks longer than their bodit^s,” certainly argue an order of 
nature lar removed from thntcwhich now surrounds us. He 


siip{)osi^ therefore, that the ♦.lays of creation are epochae, or in¬ 
definite jieriods, during which tliis state of things, that has now 
passett away, existed. This may be deemed a philosophical 
romance, as it is called by Ambrosio; but it is one that has 
attracted much of the attention of the most learned and most 


intellectual scholars of our age; some of whom, as the late Baron 
Cuvier, advanced so far in this (\epai'tmcnt of modern science as 
to erect once more, in their vast and original forms, those mon- 
stei-s of other days, from the scatteixKi ruins that have been dug 
from the earth. We will say, with Ambrosio, that in tliis sys¬ 
tem there is nothing contrary to the records of sacred Scripture; 
but we feel teinptm also to say, with an inspired writer, that 
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God created the heaveni and the eardi, and dien deli^pred them 
to the digputationg of men. The account of ^le genesis of the 
world whicli is recorded by Moses, is of the simplest kind, and 
w^ designed to teach tliose for wliom it was written that this 
earth ana all creation owe their existence to the ’word of Him 
who pronounced the mighty fat ; but though general and simpl(^ 
the truths tliat are coiitainea in tliis narration are divine truths, 
with which no systems of geology, Imw beautiful or gjx'cioua 
soever, may combat. Hut those who revert? revelation have this 
consolation, if they need it, that the farther and the more 
rapidly this science advances, the history of tlie sacrcnl book 
becomes more evident and more confirmed; confounding the 
impious theories of those who would endeavour to prove, from 
the state of our earth, that we claim in vain lor Uie writings of 
Moses the high and holy privilege of inspiration. 

** It rausi he gratifying," savs Dr^ Wiseman, “ thus to sec a science, 
formerly classed, and not, perhaps, unjustly, among the most pernicious 
to faith, once more hccome her handmaid ; to see her now, after so many 
years' wandering from theory to theory, or rather from vision to vision, 
return once more to her home, wliere she was born, and to the altar at 
w’hich she maile her fn*st simple oHerings; no longer, as when she went 
forth, a wilful, dreamy, empty-handed child, but with a matronly dignity 
and a priest-like step, and a oosoni full of well-earned gifts, to pile upon 
its sacred hearth."^' 

The philosophy of the Unknown, and the religion r)f Ambrosio, 
overcome the scepticism of Onnphrio; the vision and the remarks 
of Ambrosio upon it are related for the enterUiininent of the 
stranger, who agrees in all the opinions of Ambrosio, and de¬ 
clares that such considerations had in his ytjiith freed him from 
the entangled mazes of incredulity. H« ii» not, however, a 
Catholic, as Ambrosio had thought, but belongs to the Church 
of Christ.” This is the religion which Dr. 3!)avy assigns to his 
brother, than which it would be difficult to imagine one more 
undefined, or more depending oti the caprice of man. For that 
which Sir Humphry may have considered as essential to the 
creed of those who belong to the (’hiirch of Christ, his brother 
may deem unnecessary, while a third may think it destructive of 
Christianity. How different art the members of that Churcli 
which stands upon the rock immovable, and in whom arc re¬ 
quired an “ uniformiUj *' and a “ stabiliw of faitli.” This asser¬ 
tion excited surprise m the mipcls of the travellers, wliile they 
gaze upon the appearance of the stranger. He frees diem from 
their doubts by the following beautiful narration; — 

** The rosofy which you see suspended around my neck is a memorial 

* Lectures on Sdenee and Bevesled Religion, vol. i. p. 321. 
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of 8ympatl\y and respect for an illustrious man. I was passing through 
France in Uic reign of Napoleon, by the peculiar privilege granted to 
a savant, on my road to Italy. I had just returned from the Holy Laud’, 
and had in ray possession two or tiircc of the rosaries which are sold to 
pilgrims at Jerusalem, as having been suspended in the Holy Sepulchre. 
Fills VII was then in iiiiprisonment at Fontainbleau. By u special 
favour, on the plra of my return from the Holy Jjand, I obtained per¬ 
mission to see this venerable and illustrious pontiff. 1 carried with me 
one of my rosaries, lie received me with great kindness. I tendered 
my services (o execute any commissions, not political ones, he might 
think fit to intrust me with, in Italy, informing him that I was an 
Knglishman : he expressed his thunks, hut declined troubling me. 1 
told him 1 was just returned from the Holy Land, and, bowing with 
great humility, oflered to him iny rosary from the Holy Sepulchre; he 
received it with a smile, touched it with his lips, gave his benediction 
over it, and returned it into ray hands, sup])osing, of course, that 1 was a 
Roman Catholic. I had meant to present it to his holiness; but the 
blessing he hud bestowed upon it, and the touch of his lips, made it a 
])recious relic to me; and I restored it to my neck, round which it has 
ever since been suspended.... ‘ We shall meet again, adieu:’ and he 
gave me his paternal blessing. 

“It was eighteen months after this interview, that I went out, with almost 
the wlnde population of Rome, to receive and welcome the triumphal 
entry of this illustrious father of the C.'hurch into his capital. He was 
borne on the shoulders of the most distinguished artists, headed by Ca- 
nova: and never shall 1 forget the enthusiasm with which he was received 
— it i.s impossible to describe the shouts of triumjdi and of rapture sent 
up to Heaven by every voice. And when he gave his benediction to the 
people, there was a universal jirostration, a sobbing and marks of emotion 
and joy, almost like the bursting of the heart. I heard every where 
around me cries of ‘The holy Father, the most holy Father; his resto¬ 
ration is the work of (lod !’ 1 saw tears streaming from the eves of 

almost all the women about me, many of whom w< • •j sobbing hysterically, 
and old men were weeping as if they w'cre child.*u. I pressed my rosary 
to my breast on this occasion, and repeatedly touched with iny lips that 
l):irt of it which had received the kiss of the most venerable pontiff. I 
preserve it with a kind of hallowed -I'ccling, as the memorial of a man 
whose sanctity, firmness, meekness, and benevolence, arc an honour to 
his (‘hurchand to human nature: and it has not only been useful to rac, 
by its influence on my own mind, but it has enabled me to give pleasure 
to others, and has, T believe, been sometimes benejicial in ensuring my 
personal safety. I have often gratified the peasants of Apulia and 
Calabria, by presenting them to kiss, a rosary fVom the holy sepulchre, 
which had been hallowed by the touch of the lips and benediction of the 
Pope : and it has boon even respected by, and procured me a safe passage 
through, a ^arty of brigands, who once stopped me in the passes of die 
Apennines.’’—p. 150. 

TTie day to which tlie Unknown lierc alludes, is still a day of 
joyful remembrance to the Homans, to which they revert with a 
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loyal and religious enthusiasm. Dr. Davy says that it is not 
probable that Sir Humphry ever had an interview with Pius VII 
at Fontaiiibieau, and that it was not until fhc return of tlie 
pontiflj w'hosc sanctity, firmness, meekness, and benevolence, 
were an honour to his Church and human^nature, that Sir Hum¬ 
phry had an opportunity of paying his respects to him. However 
that may be, and the circiiiiismiice is not im{K)rtant, it is certain 
that the acquaintance which he formed with Catholics during “his 
last <lays” in Koine, produced a most iiowerfiil influence on his 
mind. Dr. Davy has recorded many of his brother’s early reli¬ 
gious sentiments; and we have only to compare them with opi¬ 
nions seriously expressed in the two works, which we have had 
under consideration, to j>erceive the change which his mind had 
undergone. He every where speaks of tlie parti<ailar doctrines 
and discipline of Catholics with the great<*st resjiect. 

“ ‘Nay, ITalicus,’says our ('alholir fishcrniiin, in the Snlmoniti (I5»5), 
' call them not bad nuighhoiirs : reCollect my creed, and respect, at least 
what, if error, was the error of the wesiern Christian world for 1 ,(i0() years’ 
(before tlie Keformation, ronse«|uently coeval with the introduction of 
C’liristianiiy into our island). ‘The rij^i^l <»hsorvance of the seventh day 
appears to me rather a part of the Mosaic than of the Christian dispen¬ 
sation.’” 

A curious anecdote is th<*n related of an Irish Protestant, who 


in his zeal for the due observance of the precejit, “ Kemeinbor 
thou keep lioly tin* Sabbath da}',” forgot those other two com¬ 
mandments, “ Thou slialt not Uike the namc‘ of the Lord thy 
God in vain,” and “ 'riiou shall not stealand of a Scot who 


interrupted the innocent experiments of some learned men, 
saying, “ Ye think ye are only stiuie breakers; but 1 ken ye are 
Sabbath breakers, and deserve to be staiunj by your ain stanes !” 
In a letter dated Horne, Dec. 21, 1828, written to his brother, 


Sir Humphry thus expresses himself:— • 


"Monsignor Spada is ray chief companion here. That most amiable 
man desires to be most kindly renicmbcred tif you. Morichini and the 
professors of the Sapienza do ail they can to assist me in my electrical 
experiments.” 


Dr. John Davy may perhaps not know what wa.s the subject 
of conversation between his bro her and the amiable Monsigiitir 
Spada. It was our fortune, duLug a residence in Rome, at the 
same time that Sir Humphry Davy was in that city, when he was 
“wearing away the winter, .and was a ruin amongst ruins,” to 
form a personal acquaintance with Monsignor Sj>ada, anti froin 
him we learnt that his conversations with Sir Humphry Davy were 
chiefly of ajreligious nature; that Sir Humphry was most anxious 
to be fully instructed in all the doctrines and practices of the Ca¬ 
tholic Church; and that he expressed his determination, should the 
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result of his enquiries answer his exultation, finally to embrace 
a religion, for the chief pastor of wnich he lias expressed such 
unequivocal respect and veneration. He left Rome, but with the 
resolution of returning the following winter to Italy, and it hsid 
been previously arranged that he should retire to a villa near 
Macerata, the native place of M. Sjmrla, to surrender himself 
with him to the exclusive study of religion. Upon the minds 
of those who were acquainted with his intentions, there was 
not the slightest doubt of what would have been the termination 
of these sacred studies. It has been asserted, ulthough Dr. 
does not mention the fact, that j)reviously to his death, Sir Hum¬ 
phry wfis actually admitted into the bosom of the Catholic Church. 
I'he profound knowledge, and amiable character of Sir Humphry 
Davy, won for him the respect and love of many among the 
Romans. Professor Moricnini, whose death has lately been 
announced, was his particular Friend. To him he left his chemi¬ 
cal apparatus, which is now in the museum of the Sapienza, and 
over it a beautifid marble bust, placed there by Morichini, as a 
tribute to departed science anci Friendship. The name of Sir 
Humphry Davy is another name to he addetl to the long cata¬ 
logue of those who, within our own recollection, have risen to 
eminence in literature and science, and who, from that bright 
lieight, liave looked upon the C^atholic Church, and have been 
struck with her beauty, and charmed with her loveliness. They 
had, perhaps, placed no curb upon their imaginations before, 
and, following their own perverted reason as their only guide, 
had wandered far from the temple of religion into the tfark and 
colli regions of infidelity. But when they have heard another 
voice, tney have confessed, that— 


“Religion, whether natural or revealed, hase^'.vays the same beneficial 
influence on the mind. In youth, in health :i:id prosperity, it awakens 
feelings of gratitude aiul sublime love, and purifies at the same time that 
it exalts: but it is in misfortune, in sickness, in age, that its cfiects arc 
most truly and beneficially felt, whey submission in faith, and humble 
trust in the Divine will, from duties become pleasures—uiidecaying sources 
of consolation: then it creates powers which were believed to be extinct, 
und gives a freshness to tlio mind which was supposed to iiave passed 
away for ever.’’* 

We conclude writh expressing our hope that Dr. Davy, after 
having evinced so much amiable feeling for his brother’s ehar- 
racter, will not leave the work unaccomplished, but wdll gratify 
the public by a complete colleclibii of nis writings; which, as 
models of bold and sagacious reasoning, will form a monument 
to his fame far more durable than brass or marble, or the loftiest 
panegyrics of his friends. 


* Lost Days, p. 207. 
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Art. IX.— ftew Version of tJte Four GospelSt ufith Noicn, 
Critical and Explanatory. By a Catholic.* London. 1836. 

T he appearance of any work upon biblical literature is, 
unfortunately, a phenomenon amongst us. Whether this 
branch of theological science be cultivated as it deserves by tho 
Catholics of Great Britain and Ireland, it might bo deemed 
presumption in us to discuss; but of the manifestation, by its 
fruits, of such a study, we cannot avoid being cognizant. What 
is done in the seclusion of academical life, in the cloisters of our 
religious establishments, or in the rural solitude of our clergy, 
may be much more than falls under the public notice ; the 
appearance of a work like the one that heads this article, shows 
that considerable abilities are, in secret, employed upon biblical 
]}ursuits, and must check the hasty conclusion, that little is done 
because little appears. At the same time, the sudden and un¬ 
announced publication of a new version of scripture vva.‘' not the 
earliest indication which we should have expected of increased 
attention to these studies. We arc utterly unprovided with 
even elementary and introductory w'orks upon them, whether 
intended for the education of our clergy, or the instruction of 
our people; we posscs.s not a commentary suited to the wants of 
the times, or the advances made in biblical science; and are 
obliged to seek information either in voluminous, rare, and old 
writers, or in the productions of men whose religion differs 
essentially from ours. And oven in this Inst resource, w'c have 
but scanty measure of relief. Protestant England is almost as 
badly provided as ourselves with works of practical usefulness ; 
and it would seem as though w'atcr were* as bad a conductor of 
knowledge as it is of electricity; for the narrow strip which 
girds our islands most effectually preclude# all communication of 
the various and interesting researches which occupy the Con¬ 
tinent. , • 

But the indication of attention to biblical learning, which 
wc should most confidently have expected to find preceding any 
new version of scripture; and we will add, the proof of its ex¬ 
istence which is most impcrati^ ely called for, is a revision and 
correction of that version now in use among Catholics, known 
by the name of the Douay version. We do not imagine, that the 
learned author of the new translation for <•. moment imagined or 
intended, that it should supersede the one now in general circula¬ 
tion. The sanctioned authenticity of the Vulgate, its use in all 
Catholic churches, the hold which it has upon the memory of 
clergy and laity, then the confined and partial yaturc of the new 
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versiun, which comprises only the gospels, and the form in which 
it appears*, are sufficient proofs that he never entertained the 
idea. The correspondence between St. Jerom and St. Augus¬ 
tine upon the difficulties encountered in introducing the transla¬ 
tion of the former, instead of the old one made from the Septua- 
gint, shows how little practicable such substitutions are. We make 
these remarks only to conclude, that whatever necessity existed, 
before the appearance of this version, for a thorough revision of 
the text generally used amongst us, the same necessity does still 
exist. While, therefore, we arc ready to commend the zeal and 
ability which have led to this publication, we cannot but regret 
that no one properly qualified, and properly authorised, has yet 
been found to undertake such corrections and improvements in 
our received version, as would finally settle its text, and save it 
from the repeated liberty which has been taken with it. 

To call it any longer the Douay or Rhemish version is an abuse 
of terms. It has been altered atid modified till scarce any verse 
remains as it was originally published; and so far as simplicity 
and energy of style are concerned, the changes are in general for 
the worse. For though Dr. Challoner did well to alter many too 
decided Latinisms, which the old translators retained, he weak¬ 
ened the language considerably by destroying inversion, where 
it was congenial at once to the genius of our language and the 
construction of the original, and by the insertion of particles 
where they w’cre by no means necessary. Any chapter of the Nevv 
Testament will prove this remark. For instance, in lleb. xiii. 
which we have accidentally opened, the Rhemes edition (158)^) 
has, V. 9, “ With various and strange doctrines be not led away.” 
This has been altered into “ Be not carried away with various 
and strange doctrines." The Latin is, “ Doctrii.is variis et pert- 
grinis nolite abduci.” Again, v. 16, “ Ben< Hcence and com¬ 
munication do not foVget,” has been chsingcU into “ and do not 
forget to do good and to impart.” Tiie vulgate has," Bencficentiffi 
aiitem et cum mu nionisi*^ nolite ;>l)livisci.” Again, we take ex¬ 
amples quite at random, 2 Tim. ii. IG, “ Prohmaautem et vani- 
loquia devita; multum enim proficiunt ad impictatem." This 
the old version translated, “ But profane and vain speeches 
avoid; for they do much grow' to impiety.” In the emended 
edition (1750) we have, “ But shun profane and vain babblings, 
for they grow much towards ungodliness." This correction is 
taken verbatim from tlic Protestant .version, with the exception 
. of “ grow towards,” instead of ^ increase unto more.” But 
the change was injudicious; for the Latin compound raniloquiumf 
or the Greek urcro^wv/o, is exactly expressed by “ vain speech,” 
whereas the word “ babbling” corresponds to the entire word, and 
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cannot have the epithet ** vain for, thus, the phrase would 
represent the absurd tautoloj'y “ vanum vaniloquium.*’ In later 
editions, as that of Dublin, 1810, published'with Dr. Troy’s 
approbation, the word “ speeches” is restored, but the construc¬ 
tion is not. 

There is another alteration of more importance, especially 
when considered in reference to the present times, and the influ¬ 
ence it has had upon established forms of Catholic speech. In 
the first edition, in conformity to Catholic usage in England, the 
word Dominus” is almost always translated by “ Our Lord.’* 
The emended text changed the pronoun into an article, and says, 
“ The Lord.” In the Ave Maria^ Catholics have always, till 
lately, been accustomed to say, “Our Lord is with thee;” as 
it is in that version, and was always used in England, even before 
it was made. But, in conformity with the change of the text, 
we have observed of late a tendency to introduce a similar varia¬ 
tion, and say, “ The Lord is t^vith theea change which we 
strongly deprecate, as stilf, canlishy destructive of the unction 
which the jirayer breathes, and of that union which the pronoun 
inspires between the reciter and Her who is addressed. We 
have no hesitation in saying, that this difference, trifling as many 
will consider it, expresses strongly the diflerent spirits of our 
and other religions. It never has been the custom of the Catholic 
Church to say, “ The Redeemer, the Saviour, the Lord, the 
VirginRedemptor nostery Dominus noster,'* and so “ our 
Saviour, Lord, owr Lady," are the terms sanctioned; and, 
therefore, consecrated by Catholic usage since the time of the 
Fathers. We own it grates our ears, and jars upon our feelings, 
to hear the former, essentially un-Catholic forms, used by proach- 
ers and writers; they want affection, they are insipid, formal, 
they remind us of Geneva caps, and smack of predestination. 
The Rhemes translators have explained their reason for their 
translation in a note, p. 585, as follows: “ We Catholics must 
not say 7'he Lordj but Our l^rd ; as ySe say Our Jjidy for his 
mother, not Ihe Lady. Let us keep our forefathers’ words, and 
we shall easily keep our old and true faith, which we had of the 
first Christians.” Nor is such a modification of the word, “ Do¬ 
minus,’' peculiar to the English (’atholics; the Syriac version, 
and after it the Syriac church, calis Christ, not simply ]^^moriOf 
** The Lord,” but mornnf** our Lord,” f^'en where the Greek 
has 6 Kvpfoc. If, therefore, -it.be considered too great a departure 
from accuracy in translation to restore the pronoun in the text 
of our version, let us at least preserve it in our instructions, and 
still more in our formularies of prayer. 

But it had been well, if Dr. Challoiier's alterations had given 
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fitabilitj to the text, and formed a standard to which subsequent 
editors had conformed. But, so far from this being the case, 
new and often important modifications have been made in every 
edition which has followed, till, at length, many may appear 
ratlicr now versions than revisions of the old. We believe 
Catholic Britain to be the only country where such a laxity of 
attention has existed in regard to the purity of its authorised 
version.* And wc should have had even less reason to complain, 
had these S 3 'stematic variations been the only vicissitudes to 
which it has been subject. The mass of typographical errors 
to be found in some editions is quite frightful, from many of 
tlicm falling upon important words, and not so much disfiguring 
them, which would lead to siis})icion and thereby to detection, 
as transforming them into others that give a correct grammatical, 
hut unsound theological, sense. In 1()3S?, the king’s printers. 
Barker and Lucas, were fined £3,000, for the omission of one 
monosyllable; and the Oxfordc bible of is considered a 

curiosity because it reads, Luke xxii. 34, instead of Peter, 
But, in the edition wc have referred to, of Dublin 1810, revised, 
under Dr. Troy’s direction, by the liev. B. MacMahon, man}’ 
such substitutions are to be found. A table at tlie end gives a 
number of them, as Mat. xvi. S?3, “ thou favourest not,” for 
** thou mvottrest not;” and Romans vii. 18, to accomplish tliat 
which is good I find instead of “ I find not'' The table of 
errata is, however, very far from complete; for instance, the 
following among others are omitted in it. Gal. iv. 9, how turn 
you again to the work" (for weak) “ and poor elements.” lb. v. 
23, “ modesty, continency, charity" instead of “ chastity" In 
a note, p. 309, wc read, Sin—which was asleep before, was 
weakened by the prohibition,” instead of awakened" 

'Our principal object, however, at present, is to turn the at¬ 
tention of the Catholic clergy, and ]^)art?f’ularl\" the bishops of 
Ireland, and the vicars apostolic of England and Scotland, to 
the want of a complete revision of the version itself, for the pur¬ 
pose of settling a standard text, from which editors in future 
may not be allowed to depart. In this manner alone will the 
Catholics of the empire be provided with what every other por¬ 
tion of tlie Church has long since possessed. It is tar from our 
purpose to undertake a complete exposure of the many passages 
which want emendation—such a ta^ would require a treatise. 
In order to confine ourselves within reasonable limits, we will 
only consider the necessity which a new revision would impose 
on those who should undertake it, of a minute and often com- 

* Wo have not forgotten the Rev. Mr. Curtis's late Letter to the Bishop of 
London. 
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plicated study of the original texts. We have selected this view 
of the matter, because we think it the point most ncfglected in 
the past, and most likely to be overlooked, and to form the great 
stumbling-block in any future revision. For, at first sight, it 
must appear an almost superfluous task to proceed, in such an 
undertaking, beyond the accurate study of the work immediately 
translated. The Vulgate is written in Latin, and it would, 
therefore, appear sufficient to possess an accurate knowledge of 
the Latin language, in order to translate any work written in it 
into our own. It is our wish to prove the fallacy of such rea¬ 
soning; and, on the contrary, to show what varied and often 
delicate tpicstions of philology the translation may involve, and 
how impossible it is to correct or discover the mistakes of our 
Douay version, without a constant recourse to the original 
Hebrew and Greek texts. The object of such reference will be, 
to decide the true meaning of expressions, obscure or doubtful 
in the Latin. In the few examples which wo intend to give, wc 
shall consider the Alexandrine, or, as it is commonly called, the 
Septuagint, version, as the original of the Psalms; because it 
is well known that the Latin used by us, and inserted in the 
Vulgate, is made upon that version, and not on the Hebrew 
original. 

Let us select, in the first instance, a very simple example. In 
the fiftieth Psalm, v. 14 (Hub. li. 14), the Vulgate has, “et 
spiritu principali cunfirma me.” The Douay translators under¬ 
stood the adjective in the sense of privcipal^ excellent, and 
accordingly translated the sentence thus, “ and strengthen me 
with a perfect spirit.” Looking simply at the Latin, the word 
will certainly bear that sense; as Cicero says, “ Causarum aliae 
sunt perfecive ot principalea." But the question here is, did the 
author of the Vulgate use the word in this sense, and not rather 
in its other meaning of princely? A reference to the Greek, 
from which the translation of this book was made, decides the 
question. For there we re^d, wvevfittri ryyrfftoviKf artjpi^v pt, 
“ strengthen me with a princely spirit.” In the Hebrew, the 
word used is which bears the same meaning though it 

also derivately signifies, ** generous,’* “ noble.”* 

Wisdom viii. 21, we have the following sentence: “and as I 
knew that I could not otherwise be continmt, except God gave 
it.** This is a verbal translation of the Latin, “ ct nt scivi 
quoniam aliter non possem ei^e continem liisi Deus dct.” The 
word continent corresponds to the Greek tyepan/c here as in 
every other passage wherein it occurs through the sapiential 

* Perhaps the old wold ** lordly” would beat expresa the double meauing, m its 
coneaponding term herrlich would in German. 
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books, and is never, save in this passage, rendered in our version 
by contintnt. This point is easily established. Eccics. ri. 28, 
we have the same subject, the acquisition of wisdom, treated' as 
in our text, in these words, Investiga illam, et inanifcstabitur 
tibi, et continem factus, lie derelinquas earn.” Our translators 
did not render these w'ords, by “ being made continent*' but by 
“when thou hastgoiten\\QT." The Greek has tcai eyKparjjtj yevofxtvoc 
(v, 27, ed. Bos.) These words occur in two other places, where, 
however, there is no ellipsis, but the object is expressed xv. 1, 
“ Oui continem est justitia? apprehendet illam translated, 
“ he that possesseth justice shall lay hold on her.” And xxvii. 
33, “ Ira ct furor iitraque cxecrabilia sunt, et vir peccator con- 
tinens illorum crit rendered, “ and the sinful man shall he 
subject to them," that is, shall contain or possess them. This 
last example proves, that continenSf or eyKpartjc, does not signify 
“qui«p continet," one who restrains himself, but one who con¬ 
tains or holds something elseand the first instance quoted 
proves that it is so used elliptieally, with omission of the object 
so held or contained. 

These are the only other passages, if we mistake not, in which 
the Latin word occurs as an equivalent to the cited Greek one 
throughout these books. We may next ask, ought a deviation 
to have been m.adc from the meaning they elsewhere invariably 
bear, in Sap. viii. 21 ? And we answer, unhcsitatingl}', not. The 
entire passage is concerning the acquisition of wisdom. From 
verse 9 to v. 10, the writer gives us an account of his searches 
after it. In vv. 19, 20, he states the causes that led him to them; 
first, his having been gifted with an ingenuous disposition ; and, 
secondly, his having preserved himself from sin. The verse 
under consideration naturally follows : “ and as I knew that I 
could not otherwise possess it (wisdom) unless God gave it (for 
this was also a point of wisdom to kno ^ whose gift it was), 1 
went to the Lord,” &c. But if we read with our present version, 
“ as I knew I could nofr he continent," &c. we have to meet mul¬ 
tiplied difficulties. First, that not a word has been said about 
continence, but the whole antecedent matter has been concerning 
wisdom ; secondly, that the parenthesis makes no sense, for the 
thing there mentioned as a gift cannot be continence, as it must 
refer to a substantive, and not an adjective, such as continent ; 
and, moreover, its antithesis is lost, “ it was a point of wisdom 
to know whose gift ivisdotn isthirdly, that the prayer which 
follows, for the quality in questibn is entirely for wisdom, and 
not for continence, which is never asked for. These reasons are 
more than sufficient for retaining, in this passage, the sense in¬ 
variably attributed to continens in every other. 
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Ps. Ixvii. 12, presents an instance in which an ambiguity of 
phrase compels us to recur, not only to the Greek, but, beyond 
this, to the original Hebrew. The Latin text Truns tlius, Do- 
minus dabit verbum evangelizantibus, virtuie multat** and is thus 
translated in the Douay version, “The Lord shalhgive the word 
to them that preach good tidings, in great power ” The word 
virim is manifestly ambiguous, as it often signifies a hostf or 
multitude. Hence the common phrase, “ Dominus virtutum” is 
always rendered “ the Lord of Hosts,*’ and “ virtutes coelorum” 
** the host of heaven.” It became, therefore, the translator’s 
duty to recur to the Greek, where he would find the w'ords, 
Bvvafiti TToWp. But here the same ambiguity exists. For the 
word Bvrafxtc often indeed corresponds to terms significative in 
Hebrew of strength, as HXD* * * * * * §§ and the derivatiofis of 

113^ ; but it almost as frequently corresponds to words of multi¬ 
tude, as Dy a people,II a multitude,^ njJl a camp,** an 

army iff and, above all, to the most usual word for a collection 

of men, ora host. As the equivalent of this word tvva^iz occurs 
some hundreds of times in the bible, and one of the occasions is 
the very passage under discussion, for the Hebrew text, Ixviii. 
12, reads 2"1 NaSt. Thus, no doubt remains that the ambiguous 
Greek word tWo/jcc here stands for ^‘multitude’’or “crowds;” 
and this again determines the signification of the no less ambigu¬ 
ous Latin term “ virtus.” 

All this inv|;stigation was absolutely necessary for the transla¬ 
tor, before he could make sure of rightly rendering so simple a 
word ; and the use of 3;hc adjective multa might have led him to 
suspect that number and not strength was contemplated. This 
verse would afford us room for several other curious philological 
remarks in illustration of our subject; bub for brevity’s sake we 
pass them over. We need hardly observe, that it alludes to the 
custom frequently mentioned in scripturd*,t| and practised by 
other eastern nations besides the Jews,§^ of female choirs coming 
forth to celebrate the conqiwjrors on their return from battle. 
The word corresponding in the original to “ evangelizantibus” is 
in the Hebrew in the plural feminine. 

We now call the attention of our biblical readers to a very 

* 1 Chron. xxix. 2. Es. ii. 69. Jer. xivui. 45. 

f Jud. viii. 21. 2 llcg. xviii. 10, &c. X x1. 11. 

§ Job xli. 14. Ps. XX. 1, xlv. 1. |j I Cbr<m. xxi. 2. 

^ 2 Sam. Ti, 19. 1 Reg. xx. 28.' fer. iii. 23. •* 1 Chron. xii. 22. 

If This Hebrew word is ambiguous as the Greek and Latin ones in the text; but 

constantly means an anny, as Exod. xiv. 28. 

XX See Exod. XV. 20. Jud. xi. 34. 1 Sam.jcviii. 6. 7. 2 Sain. i. 20. 

§§ See, for instance, the account of tbe mountaineers of Tiproa, by J. Rawlina 
£s^. in the “ Asiatic Researches," vol. ii. Lond. 1799, p. J9J. 
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eurious rendering in the Vulgate, which feems to ue to have been 
misunderstood by our translators, in consequence of not having 
attended to the ‘original. This is Sophon. iii. .18, where the 
Hebrew has as follows, JlTT ‘JIDD 'nDOK UnOO The Vul¬ 
gate translates thus, “ Nvgan qui a lege recesserunt, congregabo, 
quia ex te crantand is rendered thus by the Douay editors, 
“ the trijlers that were departed from the law I will gather 
together, because they were of thee.” It must be noticed, that 
the Latin word nuges purposely corresponds to the Hebrew 
words '3*13 nuglie. This is a passive participle of the verb HJ'i 
and means “ afliicted though some lexicographers prefer the 
meaning of “ removed,” which occurs in tlie root, and is given by 
the Greek version, and some Jewish commentators.f Now the 
rendering of St. Jerome strikes out a totally diilereiit significa¬ 
tion, whether we translate it by trifiex or tr\flers» But there is 
an old meaning of the word nuga, which would exactly agree with 
the first of those we have mentioned. In Plautus, it means a 
lame7itationt* the nwnia or mourning song of the pr^^ca, and 
this is allowed to he probably the oldest meaning of the word. 
Hence, by a synedoche, it might be used for a “ mourner,” as it 
is used for a “ trifler.” The question, therefore, w'hich a trans¬ 
lator of the Vulgate would have to ask himself would be, can St. 
Jerome in this passage have used the word nugas in that older 
sense; and wc should certainly be inclined to answer it affirma¬ 
tively on the following grounds. ^ 

1. St. Jerome, in his commentary, seems indifferent which 
interpretation we take, his own or AquiU^s. “ Nugas, sive ut 
Aquila interpretatus est, translatos qui a to recesserunt congre- 
gabo.”| If he had used the word in the ordinary sense, the two 
versions could not for an instant have been compared. But tiic 
sorrowful and the banUlted are words whose meanings may be 
easily exchanged, as they are intimately conuected by cause and 
effect. 

2. Any one that has t»tudicd the version and commentaries of 
this Father must have seen tlieir constant accordance with the 
traditions and opinions of the Jews ; and were it necessary for 
us to illustrate this point by examples, we could do it by many 
passages in his notes upon the very book of minor prophets now 
under considcj-ation. But, in fact, he tells us himself that in 
difficult passages he made it a point to follow his Jewish masters.^ 

* See Wiacr’s ** Lexicon Manuale,'’ p. 306.* 

f Roaeniniiller*B '* Prophetae minoiea.*’ Lipa. 1810, vol. iv. p. 68. 

t Comment, iu loc. 

§ “ Hiec dloo ut noveris quoa in Praphetse bujoa catnpo Iwbuerim pnecanorm, 

quo* tunen.. non in omniboa aum aecntus, ut judex potiua operia eonun quam inter* 
prea exiatercra, diceramque quid mihi vidcMtor in ungulis, et qtdd ab Btbrxonm 
magistrU aewperim,** 
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Now the Jewish mt^reters and commentators *gtTe two mean* 
ings to the word. Ine Targum, or Chaldaic, paraphrase^ and 
R. Solomon Jarchii render it in the same manner 'as Aquila^ 
approved by St. Jerome, **the removed;” Kimchi, and most 
others, give the other n^eaning, ^Hhe sorrowfuland the Gemara, 
an old comment upon the Babylonish *Taltnud, shows them 
both to have been maintained by the ancient Jewish teachers, 
inasmuch as it attributes the one to R. Joshua, and the other to 
R. Eleazar.* Supposing “ nugae” to have been used l)y St, 
Jerome in its less ordinary sense, we find him approving of 
exactly the two interpretations which his avowed teachers would 
have delivered to him, and hesitating which to choose. But if 
the word mean “ trifles” or ** triilers,” it is impossible to account 
for the source whence he derived his interpretation, not deduci- 
blc from the Hebrew root, unknown to every other biblical 
writer, and not taught him by those on whose authority in such 
points he relied. • 

3. St. Jerome, in his commentary, makes an apology, and gives 
a reason for having used this word, ‘‘ Id quod diximus nugas 
sciamus in Hebraeo ipsum Latinum esse sermonem, ut propterca 
a nobis ita ut in Hebrmo erat posituin ut nosse possiraus lin- 
guam Hebrofam omnium linguarum esse matriccin.” This rea¬ 
soning supposes that he had gone out of his way to select this 
word, which certainly would not have been the case, had he used 
it in its ordinary acceptation. On the other hand, we cannot 
suspect him or having sacrificed the sense to a mere resemblance 
between the Hebrew and Latin word. We must, therefore, 
conclude, that the word nugse is here used in a rarer sense, but 
which suits the meaning of the original; and the result of these 
reflections seems to be that this word in this passage is to bo 
rendered by sorrowful or mourners^ a signification at once allied 
to the version of Aquila, given by the Rabbips, and accounting 
for St. Jerome’s excuses. 

It is singular thal St. Jeroipe should translate, on every occa¬ 
sion except two, the Hebrew word and its derivatives, by 
calimniari or its substantives. Yet this Hebrew verb is ad¬ 
mitted by all to signify oppression or violencet sometimes perhaps 
with an addition of fraud. The translator of the Vulgate must, 
therefore, inquire, whether St. Jerome really meant the word 
calumniari to be taken in the sense in which tt is usually taken, 
or whether it bears in his, version the peculiar signification of 
violence. If the former were the case, ne mwt translate it by 
cu/umny, however this may differ from the original, since the 


* Cod. Berucha, cap. iv« foL 28* 
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translator’s duty is only to present a faithful transcript of the 
Latin verrion. But if St. Jerome used it in the second sense, 
then the word calumny cannot be used, because it never boars 
with us the signification of violence. It is impossible to conceive 
that this learned Father could have used these terms in their ordi¬ 
nary acceptation, for tficy arc often placed where the context will 
not admit of any signification but that of violence or oppression. 
Thus they are used in apposition with terms of unjust oppres¬ 
sion,* they are spoken of whole nations, which certainly could 
not well be said to be an object of calumii}' or false accusation.f 
The translator would, therefore, decide that the word calumnia 
and its derivatives in the Vulgate signify oppression. Yet this 
is not universally the case, but only when it corresponds to the 
Hebrew or its nouns. For example, Genes, xliii. 18, we 
have the words, " ut devolvat in nos calnmniamf* yet as the 
Hebrew verb there is not pitty but bbs/inb, we must translate 
the word by a Jalse acensntion, < It is only, therefore, by having 
the original open before us, that we could ascertain when the 
word was to be translated violence or oppression^ or when calumny 
or false-accusttiion. The Douay translators have indeed gene¬ 
rally been right in their rendering of this w'ord, because the 
context is generally such as to force us to a correct interpreta¬ 
tion ; but where this did not lead them, they have failed, and so 
left the work unfinished. Thus, Gen. xxvi. 20, Levit. xix. 30, 
Prov. xxviii. 10, Bxeeh. xxii. 20, and Job x. 3, our version pre¬ 
sents the word calumny.^ The last of these passages is remark¬ 
able, for Job is there said to upbraid God \\i\\\cahtminating him, 
when it is evident, from the circumstances of his history, as well 
as from the context, and the general tenor of his complaints, 
that harsh and oppressive treatment was what he objected to the 
conduct of the Almighty in his regard. Yet in all these passages 
the same word occurs in the original, and as we have seen 
already that St. Jerome understood this word of oppression, 
though he rendered it by calumnipri^ it is clear that in all these 
passages he meant this to liavc that meaning ; and so it should 
nave been rendered by our translators. 

Only one thing would be wanting to make this reasoning sa¬ 
tisfactory, and that is, to prove that the Latin word calumnia 


• Deut xxviii. 39, 33. Kccies. v. 7. Jer. vii. 6. Ezcch. xxii. 39. Amos iv. 1. 
Two remarkable examples are Jer. xxii. 3. '* Liberate n oppresaum de mauu calum- 
miatorisp and xxi. 13, where nearly tlic same yo'ds occur. 

f Jer. i. S3, Osee v. 11. But sec particularly 1 Kings (or Sara.) xii. 4, where the 
people uy to Samuel, upon hia retiring from government, ** Non es caisptaiatiu 


I 1$. liv. 14, the first edition of our version, Douay 1609-10, has calumny —the 
m^rn correction, oppression. 
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really has this meaniog of ofmressioo, or perhaps more propM^ 
of vexaiim. The ILexicons do not, it is true, present a signing 
cation sufficiently strong; the one, for instance, ^kh appioitfshes 
nearest in Forcellini* is No. 6, ** Sumitur etiam latius pro 
cunque vitiosa calliditste, astutia, Texatione.'* Craft, howevSr, 
and not oppression, is here the essential in^^edient, and all the 
examples brought show that he understands it only of vexatious, 
petty, proceedings in law. From this it would appear, that bur 
translators were led only by the force of the context to select 
the extraordinary, but correct, interpretation which they have 
generally given. But it seems to us, that this word easily passed 
from its forensic use to a wider signification of oppression in 
acts; especially when under the sanction of law, which we ap¬ 
prehend to be the most ordinary use of p^’ Hence this might 
be accurately rendered by calumnwri in Latin. Wo think the 
following authority may justify this assertion. Under Domitian, 
and other cruel Emperors a heavy tax was imposed upon all 
Jews, and was exacted with peculiar rigour and even cruelty. 
Suetonius thus writes of the Emperor we have named, ** Prseter 
cqptcros, Judaicus fiscus acerbissime exactus cst.***f Under 
Nerva, the odious imposition was abolished, and a medal remains 
to commemorate the event. It bears this legend 

FI SCI. IVDAICI. CALVMNIA. SVBLATA.t 

Here the word calumnia evidently signifies ** tyranny,*' or 
“ oppression,” and will fully justify the use of the word in this 
sense in the Yulgutc, and consequently the translation which we 
suggest. 

We cannot take leave of this word without recalling to our 
reader's notice another remarkable text where it occurs. We 
allude to Luke iii. 14. The Baptist is there giving instructions 
to soldiers, on campaign,§ what they are to do. He suggests 
three points to their observancethe first is to do violence to 
no man, the third to be content with tlieir pay. These two 
points are not only in accordance with the profession and habits 
of the persons instructed, but are also in perfect harmony the 
one with the other. The soldiers are not to enrich themselves 
by rapine, but to be satisfied with what they receive. We should 
expect the intermediate portion of advice to be of like character, 
it is, fttiis mrtoxifavTrietire, This the Vulgate renders by neque 


* Sub voce calumnte, t. i. p. 450. coL*l. Feuv. 1887. 

4 Domit. e. xii. torn. ii. p. 328. Edit Burni. 

t Eckhel, ** Doctrias num. vet*’ Tom. vi. From the Imperial CalaiMt et 

Vienna. 

f This circQODltaiMK it of importtmeo for the rendering of the text. Urn weed ia 
orpartvo/icvot. See Micb^eUa, Manb’s tranrf. U L p. 81. 
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Hi CawiMfe 

muhtmmam faeuUU^ The Doua^veieiM egein tranelatee, 

neither calunmUte «»y man.**^ This is tataliy out oi keeping 
with the context.' The fact is, that the verb mgo^vrw in the 
Greek of the Septuagint means to oppreatt and ie frequently i>ut 
for the Hebrew It had thus acquired that force in Jewish 

Greek like so many 'other words,;); and should be so rendered. 
This has been already noticed by writers on the Greek of the 
New Testament,! 

We shall perl^ps require still more indulgence from our rear' 
ders for our observations on another passage from the Old Tes¬ 
tament. Ps. xxxix. 0 (6 in the Septuagint), the Greek version 
has aiapa Be Ketrijprtffv pot, “ thou hast fitted a body to me,” The 
Latin version of the Psalms, as we have before observed, is made 
from this Greek translation, and yet in this passage it has 
** aures autem pcrfecisti mihi,” which the Douay version no less 
singularly renders, thou hast pierced ears for me.’’ For the 
verb ** perficio* certainly never bore this signification in any 
ancient writer. At first sight, it would appear as though tlie 
Vulgate, particularly if we admit the correctness of the English 
rendering, had in this verse been taken from the Hebrew, whnjh 
has ** nurcs perforasti mihi.” Before, therefore, 

censuring the Houay rendering, and consequently showing the 
necessity of recourse to the original texts, we must prove that 
the Yulgutc in this verse is not made upon the Hebrew, which 
it seems to resemble, but on the Septuagint, to wliicb it bears so 
little affinity. 

A slight comparison of tlie entire Psalm, in the Vulgate, 
with the two texts, will satisfy the most superficial scholar, that 
every other verse is translated from the Greek ; and this afihrds 
\\s a strong presumption, that this passage was derived from the 
same source. The principal difficulty resides in the substitution 
of ** aures, eaiHy” fof wfta, ** body.” Rut this change is easily 
accounted for in two ways. First, several copies of me Septua¬ 
gint read wria, ** ears,**1nsteacl oLmupa. In Parsons's continua¬ 
tion of Holmes’s ritual edition of riiat version, we have the 
following note upon the passage, ** ^e] wrta Be, (Cod.) 39, 

iwa Btf 142, 156 (292 marg.)”)) The same reading is given by 

* authomed Yanion has aearly tilte aunc,^ Neither acouM any man 

f Job ixXT. 9. Psalm clxviii. 121. Preverba idv. 33; mdi. 16; xxviil. 3. 
Ecclea. !▼. l.<' ^ ' * 

It is an admitted princ^e in Henneneutie^ that the Oreeh of the Seventy is one 
of the great keye to the right inten^tation m the Greek d? Uie New Testament. 
See Arigler, Hermeneutiea SihUcaGeneialh." Vieona, ISIS, p, 103. 

■ ) Vi£ Sehlenaner mb veoe rtmefntrm, and Koined in lee. 

y Tbs 3dSS. here qootCd ate tbua dcaeiibed u the PNiegemena to the wozh* 





ham ;I)M made ti^ € 

mppdtttkm BO Rectum oaciMt lo its lM;i^ 

hma the Gmk. SecoB^yi it «eein« ptc&blo«lH|^iii% 

dio Latki read “ oo«]^," luid itot ** aaret ;*^ and' 

iwould be BO dn(nrQ|Hii»^ tureen it and t^e pioaeiit Ghraok 

The Mosarabic and Homan Budten havo it, aa'well aa 

Augustine, Cassiadorus, St* Ambrose, and St. Hilary.* *111(11 

Veronese Psalter, published by Bian^ini, presents the sate 

reading.f The me td the verb ** perfecisti** leaves little toom to 

doubt that ^ie was the original reading. The substantive and 

the verb agreed perfectly; when, at a later period, the former 

was changed, the latter was allowed to remain, and did not suit 

so well. 

The indtnent this difficulty is removed, and no doubt otmsU- 
quently remaius that the vene is translated from the Septtteguit» 
it is plain that ** perfecisti** corresponds to «rart|pne«>. Now, tl^ 
verb means sometimes in Scripture, f* to complete, to perfect 
as for example, t Thess. iii. 10, where the Vulgate translates it 
“.ut compleam ;** and^ therefore, no doubt, '^perncio** is here itted 
in this sense.^ The old Houay version has correctly ** mres thou 
hast perfited to me,*' which was subsequently altered into its 
present reading. If this change was made in deference to the 
original Hebrew, a principle of translation was viUlated $ tbs: the 
Greek should have been consulted, and the Vulgate should not 
have been here abandoned for the Hebrew, any more than in a 
thousand other places where they differ. 

We will now nodee a case, which shows how the incautiotm 
inseriion of the smallest monosyllabfe'may totally alter the sense* 
It is the well-known passage, Jo, ii. 4,'<*Quid mihi et tibi 
mulier ?*’ The old Bhemisb editors of 1589 scru^ously ren« 
dered word for word, not without a sacrffice of, dearness and 
propriety, ** What is to me "and to thee woman In a note 
they expiain their jmotivai, funded ou die ambiguoua eharOititer 
of the j^rase whim Uiey md not think it proper more detoitidy 
to express. Tn the correctiqri by Br. Challoner, this ambiguity 

"S9. dvSat DocoAcI, ii. MvubrfVJk Bib. AttUer Yfaidob.'TbeoY* v f 

nMtobr. p«rMt. o|>Uai»ii 0 t«.^lS<i. Bn. Bsiil. mmbr. 4 iatlq* «{se accent, 
cam Ten. ht, mte>Ba<^aSS*<CoAJM>«94ntte. npiu lt8*.Bn«. .’i^4ataotn nieiDbas* 
in fbl. nee. xi. Vf- 

* Bahadcr, ** KbBoram ntenniraiveMloiMa ittUiMi,*' I74S. 

f '* Paalter. dnpbrs emt caatfaw,** a. 63. Boblisfod in lib ** Tisdicic can ori sS ') . 
ntm Mrfpi ww Bni valgi^ I.tliiwi eUlammf* Xmaa, 1740. laanoteeaflib SMi sI g We 
lie addfl, ** FaVst utd^ beUimi eema an^bbi.^' Tbb b anbtake, whkbvboiPi*^ 
doea not aaipilie as, aa awnat UwtlMn b a aa mi ttaa ea Ae AraWp verwen cf tbalbwiwi 
b T«9f3r inaecanle. TMa,lwinVpa;daaettta|lawlart^dibp<Mnt,aadaabd^^ 
ncavSnadtSbNSfMbm •’ ■ . 

2kS * 


r«M» {we^rved; and, k 

a^doiM. • Some^ h^ira?er, aa that of dS^iaiMiafgli 17^, haao 
fdippedin “t^*V*and iwad, ** Wfaat is <#v|0 ^ma* nsd to tiiaot’' 
But these can be no doubt that this teansktlcmlseeaoiieoas* and 
that for matn^breascms. . > .. 

Ftist, this form of expressioii is very coa^on iu the Old 
^il^tameDt, and invariabfy means that there is no connexion 
becwsen the persons thus mentioned. It may be sufficient to 
cmssult the passages quoted below in the margin.* 

Secondly, it occurs very frequently in the classics, Greek and 
Xattin, and bears invariably the same mewamg. Thus Anacreon: 

Ti yinp fia)(autt 

• a « 

TlXttdfccr^t K^/uot**)* 

Aulas OelHus quotes from Epictetus (Lib* ii.) rttfioi ml mi 
Mfwre ; Apat lnoi tu kpa Karit,'^ Ouintus Curtius has, in like 
manner, “ Ouid nobis tuum est ;**§ and Ovid, 

Quid mihi cum Sicults, inter Scythiamque Getasque ?”l| 

Martial writes^ thus, “ Martialis Deciano ^uo S.*- Quid nobis 
utquis epistola ? parumne tibi prmstamns, si leglmus epi- 

nammata.’*^ We could add examples from Oriental writers. 
But what is most to he noted is, that the classics often fill 
^ the ellipsisf by addi^ an adjective or substantive. Thus 
Jrhiiostratus, Xo{ Bi. ri vai ri/H>rcv/Xe|» ;*• Propertius uses the 
word "gratia." 

^ ** Cum Tibert Nile gratia nulla fttrt."f f 
And Claudiun, “ ratio." « . 


** Quo tibi cum pedibus ratio P quid earmina Ciib>as f 
Scandere qui neicia venuculos ltteeias.*'|.| . 

The Persians,^ for* instanqe Fiidausi, use>^ substantive 
Afar, " negc^um." ^ \ ^ 

, Thirdly, in the New TestaSticmt,'"the phrase occurs sevemA 
mw this pdace, rmd manifestly has the same meaning, 

at present only notice the massage to, Pilate from 


*♦; t2» 2Sain.Xfi.iei 1 Aeg. tSi IR^. fit ISi W*, 

pT-Wr*' la. IS, jui. 

# AaaMtxMM T SL. S ^ aS' ^ ^ ^ ..i. ^ 


t Nw^Aniew, ad Otonef. LIU I. c.«; p, S7. I lib 

• I UVtit. id«g. *i Si. w 'liaivd.'toHb. ii 

** ^UlnitkJiat«p* Sf'Sd.fiflfoa. ti» uir^ mimnnfj « yq. 

SaoaB«,aa6t,']wf 

s';:'-- "< WiRidniaMw ^ y w i wii mqpa 
'V' w' ^ .dap vad-sStt** 


f lib. vSt e. 8,11«. 
tib. ii 

, ** Jaagnau voaOriaana,” 


It ^idfaxavSii (iaAadigr. 
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Malt Mmtf Icf iv^NANtt#^ 

aum ;*V ia Yvl^gvte, *' tibi «t jaiip In^r^ 
fimtft tbit interpretoticm wbeaei^r 

eeseerb n per« 0 B, tbe premftkm is ased m nocaMlii* 
Thus, nflieii Judas restorea we price of bistfea&iaif M^irlrig 
had betraj^d inuoe^t Iddod, hiia answei^, rl wfth t$iac4 
'' Quid udvmf tu rideria**^ (lb* 4.) And when Peler 
enquires about John, our Saviour says to hioi, Ti n; ** 
ad te ** What U if to thee Precisely aa in the classiea; 
ibr instance! Martud^^ 

** Bobrins siccus est Aper: quid ad Ms ^ 

These considerations are sufficient to prove, that the accurate 
rendering of these words is the same as has been given in Matt, 
xxvii. 19, what have I to do with thee t** And we prefer this 
to the one .given in the new version which* heads pur artible | 
'* what hast thou to do with tn^?** Because this seems to make 
the answer signify, “ why dost thou interfere with me V* vU 
nification which the phrase does not generally bear; for it sbnj^y 
expresses the absence or denial of communication between the 
parties. 

'Fhe insertion, therefore, of the pronoun *' it” destroys this 
aense completely, and determines the text in favour of q signifi¬ 
cation manifestly inacenrate.^: 

The philological discussion of this text ought naturally to end 
here. But an objection to the interpetation we have preferred 
will certainly start up in the mind of the pious reader. Is net 
the expression unaccountably harsh ? Can we suppose our 
Blessed Saviour to have addressed his holy and dear mother in 
terms that disowned her, and denied all, connexion between 
them ? Nay, we should feel but little satisfaction ourselves in 
this diMussion, did We feel, at its close, that jve had by it derogated 
aught from her honbur, whomifyom infancy, we have been tailght 
especially to reverence; or that we ha4 successfully striven to 
establish an interf^tatidti whfdi apparently favqubba ^ cavils 
{d our ]%ligtou%^veTsarie8;^^ Jfor %e aw aware 
tkm has coii^deVed by as dlsecmuteniiidiiignar Cathd- 
fio ffielingt towards God's n^lier, 1^ ptoring that W own son 
tnnitcd:^£sr vritb> Httie lespdk. Si^, kae insHaicc, is the view 
. presented by a eertssn Mr/Fdid Vaiaib, i^oseii^pi^cher against 
our doctrinea, who haring moted the !|fotefliaDt version, thus 
observes:-—^' fhei JiLeman 'vbthqliea say that t his is a 

• H . -f tib.ia.«p^.so.' ^ 

t HofPcvwv lNnt 8fiaal*»hia4a .V«niou«f^4w €ki^b IStS)* listMnmm 

Wdb> «M klliiSMiiaM wtali r Thstof 

aui^as%^Weft washalwiflhiMtffirzalMwh^ rh 



Cin^^HP''71MHil^P^I^^BnnpNiPK 

tmMm of ^ yw ag ot lusa 

^^ott«B,*iirliai is i^t to ^oit iad to mof ** ^^iid So ropier fas 
i»j»ea]t to Matt. Mii* Oot^ piees^Bg lesaHBlai >i^U bo sfaSv 

cfonfc to i^ow that we hav» no «wi ufaataiv^ir towort «ia«fa 
'AUapif But no deny yi the consewenceSiSvhicIi fai and oih«a 
wpold draw:from thek'^erston, and awert that most timid 
(^;tiiahe need fear noi&ing in adoptii^ it 
' It is ea^ to inorey that the exprenion in question might he, 
and often naa, used^ in the most respectfiil and efen affectionate 
maimer; and as some of our examples, at least, have not been 
before quoted* we snll outer more fully into the matter. We 
have a stronger motive for so doing, that even writers not 
engaged on controvert have exmesscd themselves differently 
from what we deem the truth* ^us liambert Bos describes 
the phrase in general, as one ** qua mplestia et contemptpa 
iAnuitar.**t. 

In Ihe^Kew Testapient it certainly is used respectfully by 
|^ate*s wife, when she calls Jesus ** that just man.^* Nor, we 
thmjk^ can it he doubted, that the expostulation of ^e evil 
ijfpiiits, to which Mr. Vance refers, has the same character. For 
^y jfive him his most glorbns title, sayipg, “ What have we to 
do thee, Jesus, son of God?** and wen they make a sup¬ 
plicating request to be allowed to enter into the swine; which 
IS granted them. In ^e Old Testament, the phrase is used in 
the same manner. For instance, riieie surely was nmthcr annoy¬ 
ance^ nor contempt** mtended in those words whereby the widow 
obtained from prophet the remrrecrion of her son; *VW‘hat 
have 1 with thee, thou man of God 1 Art thou come to 
call my Hns to remmnbrance, and to slay py sqn VX w 

an expression, similar in aignifieation, wlA Is .manifrstly used 
with sixmlar feelings. We allude to Imke B, where Peter, 
felling m Ms knees b%fere Je8iw,8SM|Q:Mm,/i)e^rj[7^ pe* 
fer 1 am a smfrilinan, O Lordl Itp exceeding respect '^hich, in 
thew two easei^ suggetds eiQjraphiroii, a| hrst sight indkaUve of 

faish to bavf AO communpati^ witk the .ps»“^“ " ^-* 

profeoB writem <3be sape use ,ei 
|y proved. When the oaniihad po^ 

" words, 

C^d anUi vobfaepn es^ hifeBx emplibd^ 

*• •'* "'i *“ ‘‘ *1* * * ~ 
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eaqAeanan 10 madti in 
mbaentoi^*’ ^nb^^afaed ligr Kmegtaimtf 
mmam lienii^brflaigbt ^ calii^ !wMM’to*^0«0 

reptie^ . Wra 

I^ee df 


»pti^ ^4' bpa rt<^ 

Irtinee dfWytlMr*'^ ^i% 

any intention of di^htibtig' ealV’bH 

for his condnet is descxwd wim a deime^ to eoml^ieiid, s»i^ fd 

prroose it as ah eanUni^ ' '' ' ' 

Bat we will quote another instdnoe) Whiehi we flatter ourieieei^ 
will leave no toena to doubt this expresaion eould be used inl^ 
most aflectionate manner. The Emperor Mareus' AtneflM 
closes one of h» letters to hia beloved preceptor* Eronto, in fiiM 
wor ^—** Valehis xnihi Eronto* ubi ubi es* imdUtissime* mens 


amor* mea voluptas. Quid mihi iecuni^etf f timo ahsentein«**f’ ^ 
These examples are more than sufficient'to prove* that otior 
Saviour could use the phrase a8 we have interpreted it, witWul 
incurring the imputation of undutifttineM* which some wifl^ifl 
in their zeal against CathoHes, seem almost eager to CMhni^ 
him. It may have been spoken in the most respectful and aimKS* 
tionate manner; and* as commentators have remarked, our Blessed 


Lady did not view it in the light of a refusal or a check; for a^^ 
it she felt sure that her prayer was granted, and gave direotic^ 
for the working of the miracle. ^ 

The length to which we have been cvried by several of our 
examples* obliges us to sujraress many others* on which we would 
willingly have dilated. We must* lu^ever* for the presmt omH 
them* and, will briefly advert to qnct only. This is Heb. rd. li. 
where the Latin word* ** substantia*'* is rendered ** substancml* 
** Fidrii is the mtbskmee of things <to be ho^d lor.'* This reUi* 
deri^ leads the reader to a wrongs conclu^on; as fidth may lAs 
the inefieatioa^ cat dm^ustratioii* hut certainly not the «ubrtaltab» 
wlwt we hope'for. The Bhemes toansiators say* timi tibie 
Latin word^ hete. bdre the meftflng ill eorrespondl^ 
imrmma, **^FunudworVW^<lb«to^ andtlmi^jWi^fhrir 

uoiud cafttidn* tltey^ reta|ried|.^ v<^ WPvd **«iib£BAOe*^ i^flW 
added a muxfbfd Itote tq thu||Seejt* ^HBy this w^ Stsbstotiee » 
inea^;db^ Im is the of ou^ho^*^ ^Pao pole has di^ 

appeiwdd* ipiuitelligible 

v^ont it, hes;; bupn retaliiad.veimoB has tha. 
nun^ wood, but up mtplanaitoxy marginal nota*,^ ^ 

le&reime to tim brigpuid Greek eotud alone guide the tranril^^.' 
of .the vcih^l 'hemie''^ Ls^.word coi^' never 




vQf^sed to have tliis meaning) em;ept as equiralent to that 
G^k term. 

' It may hi neefessary even sometimes to consnlt St. Jerome’s 
commentary, to ascertain the exact sense in which he used words 
or phrases. For example, ** Butyrum et mal eoroedet, ut sciat 
reprobare malum et eligere bonum.’'* From bis commentary <m 
this passage, it is eyident that he used the particle nt in the sense 
of qwmmSi as Ovid does, 

** Ut desint viros, tamen est laudanda yduntas. ”f 

The sense would be, that the Messiah should eat the common 
food of infants, although he, in truth, possessed discretion and 
knowledge. 

These examples are, we trust, sufficient to elucidate our views 
regarding a complete and authorized revisal of our English 
Catholic version. Much we have to say respecting the prefaces 
and notes, the indices and titles which should accompany any 
such authorized edition. On these matters it will be time 


enough to express our sentiments, when we shall perceive that 
the hints here thrown out have been esteemed worthy of notice, 
and that attention is turned to the necessity or propriety of pro¬ 
viding us with a standard edition, no longer subject to alteration 
from the caprice or ignorance of individuals. The new version 
which has led to the remarks we have made in this paper, cannot, 
as we have already observed,^ supersede the necessity of such a 
revision. With sevefal of its verbal changes we are certainly 
pleased; but there are others of which we cannot bring ourselves 
to approve. The change of ** Christ” into “ Messiah,” and 
** gospel” into ** good tidings,” seems unnecessary, and likely to 
startle ordinary readers. For the rejected words have long 
become part of the language. 

Throughout the netes and preface there fa a drift which can¬ 
not be overlook^, and which has Our cordial approbation ; it is 


occasional pieces, so ^ speax, suggestea uy particular circum- 
itances, aud primarily directed to readers possessing different 
'tt^li^ations from ours, who could understand much that to us 
obscure. The impression on- the re^w's mind, after 
having perused this edition, must be, that Christianity never de- 

S ended, Ifor its code or evidences, upon the oosnjdlaticm of these 
ocumeiita, and that they never could have been intended for a 
rule of fai&. Gosaidering the work in this light, we have an addi¬ 
tional pleasuxo in bearing witness to the learning, diligence, and 
aouteneaa of its an'&or. 


Is. Till 1$. 


f De Ponto, lib. iiu ep, iv. 19. 



Art. X.—1. A Letter to Archdeeunm Sinoleton, on Mr 

€utical Commimtmi by ilie Rev. Sydney XonSont 

18S7. ' > 

9. QturrMr/y Jietnewfor Februarit 16S7^Article ¥JI. 

8. Puoey on Cathedral InsH^tions. London, 1888. Sd. tdist 

TTTHEN Dr. Philpotts fulminated, ex cathedrd, his malignant 
i'V charge of “ treachery, aggravated by perjuiy,** a^inst 
oiir Catholic legislators, the alleged “ treachery,” as distinguished 
from the charge of perjury, must have consisted in the supposed 
exercise of their legislative functions to tlie prejudice of tl^ An¬ 
glican Church, in breach of some solemn compact which tliey had 
entered into with the Legislature; and their alleged rierjui’y must 
have consisted in their siip})osed violation of an oath by which 
they were pledged to maintain that compact. The absurdity, in¬ 
justice, and futility of these charges we have demonstrate in 
another article in our present* immber. Our reasons for what 
we conceive would otherwise have been a labour as unnecessary 
as it is degrading, we shall developo in the present article; and 
we have Quoted Dr. Philpotts for the puirpose only of showing, 
upon his liigh authority, that in the abstract, and independently 
of any question of perjury, in ms opinion, the attempt to violate 
a solemn compact, entered into with tlic Legislature, is an act of 
“ treachery.” In the simplicity and sincerity of our hearts, we 
had believed and trusteed that the Emancipation Act was intended 
as a real and substantial recognition of our civil and religious 
rights and liberties; and that although we iiad not the protective 
sanction of oaths for tlielr preservation, yet we had in truth the 
highest guarantee for the tall tojeration qnd exercise of those 
rmhts and liberties—tlie honour and faith of the British nation. 
Jr this be no delusion,—if such be the substance of the com¬ 
pact between the legislature and tire Catholic body —then, 
in our cqiinion, a design to eradicate our holy religion, and 
to subvert our dearly purchasibd civil rights, is “ treachery ” in¬ 
deed. lire MOTIVES which have led to this attempt upon our 
dearest privileges are open imd avowedthe necessity of re¬ 
organizing and reconstructinii the Anglican Church; die incom- 
patibili^ of her safety with^the existence, of our religion ; the 
necessi^ of trahsferaino die infioefn;^ of onr eler^ty to her 
own; and, tberefoki^ the necessity of 4he mppresnon of otir 
^•|h. 

It is our ^yiberate eenviedea that this charge of tieacl^iy* 
and perjui^ whidi has been so^industriously rai^ against' die 
Catholic legislators, is used only as an instrummit to 
most treacherous conspiisKy; uid in this use, whicn is intended 
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to be made of tlie charge^ consists, m our opinion, its (»dy kn- 
portance; «an importance, however, which jaanfies our exhibition 
of its absurdity and iniqii^. 

In order to explain our situation—^religious and poUtietd’—to 
our fellow-countrymen, we are bound to examine into the pre^ 
sent state and prospects of the An^ican Church; and our only 
urology for so doing, is, that we act on the defensive, and that 
silence would be treason to our Catholic fellow-subjects. 

Li^t us then proceed to enquire into the motives which have led 
to tills calumnious accusation against the Catholic members of 
tlie legislature; and’we have no hesitation in saying, tliat they 
arc founded on a conviction of the ultimate failure of the Aiiglicau 
c’stablishment, and an increasing dread and hatred of the 
Catholic religion, which lead to a desire to throw odium upon 
its faitli, nay, even to seek its utter destruction, in order that, 
w'ith safety to herself, the Church of England may adopt those 
moans of acquiring influence, difhising opinions, and maintaining 
author!^, which tlie Catholic Church so eminently possesses, mid 
of which the former is obliged to acknowledge herself wholly de¬ 
ficient ; and which, in truth, are the necessary and natural result 
of the divine autliority which is vested in the Catholic Church, 

Not ten years ago, the Anglican Church was fenced by legis¬ 
lative protection from all rivalry wliatsoever. The repeal of the 
Test Act and the emancipation of the Catholics have reduced 
her ascendancy to a mere superiority in worldly advantages, and 
given to the people, for the first time, the free and unlioMed 
exerche of the Protestant right of judging for themselves in their 
choice of a religion. What lias been tlie consequence? Al¬ 
ready she is uttering die language of despair; already do her 
ablest champions proclaim that her only hope of safety is in the 
rocove^ of her exclusive, privileges, and in the destruction of her 
Catholic antagonist b^ the secular arm. Nor is this alL She 
proclaims tliat, even though she should recover her former ad¬ 
vantages, she can have tfe rnonsdl controul over the people unl^ 
by a new infusion of principles, and a re-orgamzation of her 
fundamental construction; that, from the absence of these prin- 
emfes, and the errors in tliat constructiony ^ has passed the 
^her third century, without havii^ imquired anyhtdd i^on fito 
al^tions,' or authority over the conduct, of die pei^. She 
prddbams ^t her new prindpka are to be derived firom t)^ 
Catholic faith; and her new audiorily is to be a tranter of diat 
once emoyed by d^ Catholic pastors to inur own teachers. And 
lest, in her new gjstsh she should be confeunded with, or mis¬ 
taken for,'tbe >nd the people, fiilSowu^ im h» new 

prhu^es, and dniimning her new-bora authority, d^uld dia- 
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cover their source, and sbcndd nr^r the origuia}* to the eounter^ 
feit, she has determined to h»low the maatim of (nM»$e fmm 
Iwseriii and, every s^ies of calumny and ihisK^resentationi 
to render hideous the features of her great original, so as to 
scare the people from any enquiry aftar uie source*of truth. 

We are fully borne out in ^s view of Ihe subject by her own 
authorities. In a former article * we adverted td the Tracts ^ 
the Times,” Iw obtain dtstinguislied members of the University 
of Oxford. From tlie same source a third volume has lately 
issued, which contains a most remai’kable combination of advo¬ 
cacy of Catholic principles and practices f , and an anxious long¬ 
ing for their intr^uction into toe Establishment, with a calum¬ 
nious misrepresentation of the Catholic, religion. In the same 
spirit, but with greater eloquence and more extended views, a 
writer in the last number of the “ Quarterly Review,” has ap¬ 
pealed to die Pirotcstoncy of die empire; and, to enable our 
readers to judge of the truth oi» our representation, wo shall lay 
before them copious extracts, which we will endeavour to rios- 
sify. The following passages, we are satisfied, will command die 
admiradon of all our readers; and, by their Cadiolie beauty, 
will jusdfy the length at which we quote them:— 

** Oar cathedrals were consecrated virtually by the spirit of their 
founders, and expressly in their charters, to the glory of God, and to the 
promotion of his glory, in a mode which to us may seem strange, 
though the Church, in her best of times—at all times, till nothing but 
utility engrossed our thoughts—esteemed it the greatest, and most 
natural, and most necessary of her duties. They were intended, not 
like our present churches, as Iccturc-rooms for teaching religion, or 
decent shelters against weather for the convenience of assembling on the 
Sabbath, but as great temples, where daily, and almost hourly, a solemn 
service might be celebrated to God, even if no worshippers were present 
but those by whom it was performed. The f^urch, in her best or times, 
never made, as we make, the preaching of man the first of her ol^ects: 
die rested most on pr^cr; and, as in ml odmr cases, what she received 
from the authority of^er first teachera, and naturally adopted by the 
instinct of her own pore spirit, was, also, most consistent with reason. 
Even as an instrument of chrteianizing man, prwer is better than 
preaching. Prayer requires tfa^ active exertion of our own minds; 
preaching places ns at our ease, la he moifidid and fimbioned tiy an out¬ 
ward influence. Preaching fixai oiir thoughts on man, prayer upon 
God. Preaching may ifl&e ns vain, eonpafted, sand indges of our 
teadiers; prayer leaves ns humble and contrite. We sit during the one, 
we kneel at the other. Preacliing is precarioos, and its power in human, 


4 Our Cimwiie Eesden will bs^ edifisd hr a complete truulatioa of the Caflidle 
" * cottfessov,** adapted to me LUe and Hiatoiy ^ the pMtsitoat 
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vordi; prayer never can fail# and &e anawer to it » idirm «t hwod. 
Preaching ia (he help of ignorance; prayer the exercise of fatih. Praudi> 
ing may come home to onr faearto prayer takes os froni our hearts into 
a belter world and better thoughts, rreaching may bless ourselves; 
prayer is the means of blessing mousands. 

But the Church had ether views of prayer than as a spiritual exercise 
for man. ‘ The knowledge is small/ says Hooker, in that beantiful iiflh 
book of his Polity, * the knowledge is small which we have on earth con* 
corning things that are done in heaven. Notwithstanding, thus much 
We know, even of saints in heaven, that they pray. And therefore 
prayer, being a work common to the Church, as well triumphant as 
militant, a work common unto men with angels, what should we think, 
but that so much of our lives is celestial and divine as we spend in tlie 
exercise of prayer P' And it was to set forth the pattern of a celestial 
life upon earth, however we may have fallen from its spirit, or debased 
God's service to a f<»rm, that men who entered deeply, far more deeply 
than ourselves, into the gloriotisness of Christianity, planted throughout 
the land, and resolved to perpetuate for ever, communities of its' ministers 
whose business and profession slioufd be prayer. They wished to re* 
serve some spots where man, free from the trammels of the world, might 
live in his natural state of constant communion with his IVlakcr. They 
knew, that over the great part of the world men’s sins make the very 
heavens us it were of brass, that the dews of God’s blessing cannot pass 
through them ; and they kept open, in the midst of each nation, some 
accesses to God,—^some of those golden ladders of prayer by which radii's 
hearts ascend to him, and his bounties descend upon us. They heard 
with an car of faith, which in us is deaf or lost, the songs of all created 
things, morning and evening, rising up before the tbroue of their 
Creator; and they thought it shame that no voice should join them from 
men, his own chosen children. And they kept np their communion 
with angels and past generations of saints, and the host of spirits, with 
which mey were abont to dwell, by uniting their hymns of praise in 
time, in spirit, in the veiy words themselves, with the praises and llianks* 
givin|» of a world above^. p, 

“ For this purpose they consumed the labours and accumulations of 
lives upon fabrics worthy of such a service. They did not build, as we 
do, for the pleasure of maiF, mnnitig up thriftilyrand meanly every part 
which was withdrawn from bis tdew; but, as if the eye of God were 
even on the hidden stones,-*as if it were a work of love, in whieb no 
^ck or flaw could be endured, they wrousd^t eveiy minutest portion as 
God hiinself, for his own ^oiy and the Inxuiy of oof senses, htu wrought 
<Wt the embroidery of his flowers and ^ fdamage of his insects. Th^ 
tlie mvsteries of their faith in the form of its temties i so that 
an eye of fbo^ht might reach some familiar truth even in their seeming 
deformities. The spire— 

* Its sflent finger pointiiig up to beaven,' 

the massive tower, en}|)lem of the stronghold of God's tmd); the triple 
sdries,. the cross of dke transept, the dIevaUon of the altar, even that ra* 
marine pecnliari^ almost npiversal in ancient chardi^, the inclination 
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dements and diapes of dieir urofaitecUire, wk^ they seem todhave seiaed 
by some instinctive sense of beauty beyond what art eotild team or teadb* 
to one who owns the real though secret sympadties between man’a eye 
and his heart, are full of Uiought and feeling. God, who knew what was 
in man, and made the outward world to sootha his eye and to feed his 
mind, has worked in every leaf, and throughout the whole range of nature^ 
with just such moulds, and thrown forth his mations of beauty with tho 
same spirit breathed upon them. It was not that art, in some caprice of 
fancy, slavishly copied the loflly bowers and canopies of the forest, and 
made from them a temple for religion ; but God framed the canopies of 
the forest to breathe religion into the hearts of bis creatures; aun when 
religion took possession of their heart, the outward creations of their eye 
instiuctively fell into those forms which nature had made congenial to 
their feelings. *■ 

** And in these glorious buildings, perfected—as far os the work of 
human hands can be perfected—by a consummate art, which the pro~ 
digality of a boundless zeal supplied, the Church willed that her doily 
homage should be paid to Goo, and her songs rise up to heaven with a 
certain pomp of devotion, and especially with the harmony of mnrie. 
She wistied, amidst the genend frailties ^nd eold-heartedness of man, to 
secure and perpetuate in certain spots those natural observances of heart¬ 
felt piety, which, if our nature was perfect, would be our hourly occupa¬ 
tion and delight in every place. It is natural, and therefore right, for 
man to approach his Maser as he would approach an eoitbly sovereijp, 
with noting of sordidness or neglect, with more than decency, with 
much of s^endour; not, perhaps, when he conies alone and as a 
penitent sinner, but when he stands before God in tlie company of that 
church which is the representative of God upon earth. It is natural, and 
therefore right, that the overflowings of devotion should take that form 
and he accompanied with those indulgences in which all such afiections 
delight, and which create in others the feelings f^om which they flow in 
ourselves.”— pp. 232-234. 

Thus we have seen what is “ natural, aisd therefore right, for 
man;** but strangely is it in contrast with the practical results 
as exemplified in the Anglkaii Church 

** When we stand beneath those vast and gloomy columns, and see 
how few are gathered together, and those, perhaps, the paid minfrters of 
devotion, the thought suggested if, not that religion is a form and its 
service hypocrisy, but that in all its beauty and all its i^leodour it is 
aUm to die heart of man.*’-—p. 233. 

Our readers who have witnessed the crowds who fr^uent the 
foreign cathedrals, will acknowledge that it is in rrotestant 
Eiwiiund alone that religion has ceased to be ** natural aod, 
right,** and has become ** ali^ to the heart of man.” 

Bearing ki mind the views of this writer as to the real 
of establishments, which **are coevdl with the converaioft of tlw 
country to Christianity, and u>ere the gift of individuate, and not 
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the jmblic**' (p* 905) let us next foUow our Brotestant au- 
l^rity into i^e principles which ought to protect **tlie funds 
left by private inaividuals for the use of future generations’’:— 

** They are simply these:— 

** First* That ‘oll funds ghall he held sacred and inviolable* and beyond 
the reach even of the supreme power of the state* uniil they are abused, 
or the end of their creation becomes impracticable. 

** Secondly* That when they are abused* the state* as tlie last appeal* 
shall interfere; but* cauUouaily and gradu^ly* tp restore the use, and 
nothing more. 

** Thirdly, That when their end is impracticable, the state may again 
interfere to direct their application* not by^ itself, but by their trustees* 
to some other purpose boraering as closely as possible on the original in» 
tention of the testator." —p. 201. 

Doubtless these principles liave always been applied in the 
Anglican Church. Their champion shall inform us:— 

** liet them turn to the preambles «of the statutes which were passed 
for the robbery and destruction of ecclesiastical coiporations under 
Henry VIIT. Let them remember how carefully he collected and 
invented every monstrous caluvmy against the smaUer religious houses* 
before, in the preamble of the first statute* it was possible to rest their 
suppression upon the ground of incurable depravity. Let them endea¬ 
vour* as he did in the case of the larger bodies, though by eveiy act of 
cruelty and extortion, to obtain a voluntary surrender of their pro¬ 
perty. —p. 206. * 

Well may he exclaim— 

** We have no concern whatever with the utility or inutility of insti¬ 
tutions until we are assured that they are oors to dispose of. And 
woe to the honesty of the man and of the nation that dares to cherish any 
pleasant dreams, even of benevolence* to be realised with the property of 
others ."—^p. 201. 

After tills illustration of the foundations of the Anglican 
establishment* we turn with interest tO the results of her guidance 
of the spiritu^ helm; aird they are^ furnished in abundance. 

** An urgent want is felt for improvement in her religmts system 
*M*a long, lurkhtsg seme of weaknm, and u>awt of faith in the 
pes/tfer of the Chwreh has paralyzed resdslance, and suggested a 
teropoi^ compromise.” (p. 198.) One of her bishops ** is stri¬ 
ving to vidpe out the deep disgrace of a heathen metropolis in a 
Chtistian nation.” (p. 199.)—** The ruin which threatens her 
institutions has come in throug^i breaches and neglect in her 
parochial system; and, unless some gigantic effort is made, and 
speedily made^ to widen, and strengthen, and multiply it, our end 
as a nation is at lumd.” 900.)—** To the negket and decay of 
its fthe. cathedral establishment) functions, ^ may attribute 
nearly all her jiresen^ disorgamzatwn and danger; andto thdr re- 
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vival... she must look for her restoration to i^our and eafet^^ 
especially in her jmrochial institutions.** (p. ^9.) “ The destitu¬ 
tion of her parishes is but a symptom of tin f^ernal dis^ 
organization in some other part^... which has arisen from the 
inactive existence, the tor{M)r, the alienation from 4heir original 
purposes of her cathedrals.’* Her ecclesiastical corporations, if 
useless in their full urgauixation, are more useless when mutilated 
and lieipiess. Tliey may linger for a few gearst but their end 
is certain. They will become impotent and contemptible^ and 
the Church impotent and contemptible with them ; and then 
uoTii will FALL.” (p. 231.) Well may Dr. Phil^iotts exclaim, 
“ that in this Church only is the promise of forgiveness of 
sins.” {Charge^ p. 44.) But to return to the present state of 
the Church:—“ A large portion of that population [viz,, that of 
any single manufacturing or commercial town or mining district], 
the sinews of our national strength, is left ungratefully in a state 
of heaiJwnistn —of heathenism, perhaps witli the single exception 
that they know they ought not to be heathen.” (Vuseg on Car 
thedral Establishments, p. 160.) Discord, and insnbordiiiar* 
lion, and irreligion, arc preying upon the very heart of the 
country; and lioniaiiism is steadily waiting till she is weakened 
by the contest to recover her members under its dominion.** 
Quarterly Itevieic, p. 250.) Why llomaiiism should not be 
weakeneil by the same contest, or wliy her deprivation of the 
same and greater cathedral establishments has not rendered HER 
“impotent and contemptible,” our author has omitted to explain. 
By most of our readers no explanation can be required. But 
perhaps our disjointed fragments but inadequately represent the 
true state of the Anglican Church; we wi\l therefore do our 
author justice by longer citations:— 

" There is no hope of making the right orgigiization of the Church 
intelligible, or its true spiritual efficacy an object of interest to those who 
regard it only with a secular eye; ana, excepting the clcigy, few of those 
ft urn whom support can he obtained in the Id^islature seem to regard it 
witli any other. It has been always the crying sin of statesmen to deal 
with the Church as their tool or thtsir enemy. It must he neither. The 
Chureh, indeed—not merely the clergy, but the whole body of the 
Church—can do, and ndll do, essential* service to any sound political 
party—will save tlie nation for tliem, when no other arm can save it; 
out it must be by working out steadily, and mdepcndently, and quict^, 
its own religious system; by the infusion of its own spirit into tne 
people; by holding up its own ‘principles and character as a light from 
which the lower parties of the world may kindle their tires. But this is 
the only mode. 'Die power of the clergy, as an official body, is very 
nearly gone ; over a great mass of the population, from the deficiency of 
our Church establishment, it has never been able to extend; and where. 
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bat a few years back, it exercised a prescri^re and bereditaiy influence, 
the new te^pper of the age has substituted, not dislike or durespect, for 
to say this, for the most part, would be false,—but a personal attachment 
to the virtues and talents of an individual, instead of a devotion to the 
society which he only represents. When the true principles of Chris¬ 
tianity and its essential form, ecclesiastical union, na.\e been revived 
and made known, it is possible that the official influence of the clergy 
may revive with it. But the natural and only mode of reanimating it 
at [iresent, is personal influence and aflbetion. This is one reason why 
eveiy effort to preserve the Church on the part of its friends, even if the 
ultimate end he anything but the spread of pure Christianity, ought, 
even from political motives, to he directed to its spiritual improvement. 
Watch over its ministers, guard its doctrines, extend its ministrations, 
circulate the Bible, make it, as far as the ivfuence of the state can 
make it, a pure, and holy, and elevated body, free from all low and un¬ 
worthy subserviency; and it will become, in the hands of tlic state, what 
God always intended it to be, un arm of gigantic power for preserving 
our civil polity. But corrupt it, or permit it to remain, safe, indeed, in its 
outward privilege, but with no incroksed power in its inward .spirit, and 
it will be a dead paralyzed limb, which a political party will he afraid to 
abandon, though compelled to drag it on with them —a useless and mis¬ 
chievous incumbrance." —pp. 209-10, 

" With the decay of humility, and obedience, and social attachment in 
the state, the same principles nave decayed in the Church. Individual 
indcpctulencc has run out into extravagance, and the spirit of mutual con- 
truiif, which is the great connecting baud of (dl social systems, has been 
nearly lost. It is needless at present to enter into all the causes of this 
perilous and threatening evil. Among them have been the constant 
appeal to private reason made through the art of printing, and the 
circulation of books; the withdrawal, for the most part, of oral in¬ 
struction ; the gross flattencs addressed to iutelleci and an enlightened 
aye, by very ignorant or very criminal leaders; a neglect to rest the 
defence of the Church against dissent on its proper logical and Christian 
ground of antiquity md authority; ignorance <<1'the history of past ages, 
sanctioned by the vanity"and conceit of our present physical science ; an 
excessive application of excitement and feeling to rouse religion in the 
mind; and a dread of reiierting to p^acy, or, rather, the natural iucli- 
nation to that ultra-protestantisin which erects a papaev in the bosom of 
every individual. We must add, indolence in the clergy, timidity in 
many of their leaders, and a political jealousy of ecclesiastical power, 
which has suppressed all its ancient modes of incorporating, and exert¬ 
ing its authority in synods and convocations. And all these causes 
would long since have dissolved the Cliurcb of England as a body, and 
broken into fragments of dissent both its form and the troths tvhich 
it has to auard, but for a few counteracting influences. It has been held 
•• together by old hereditary prejudices in favour of the Church of our 
fathers, by political passions, by local associations, by' the natural 
arisiocratical spirit of haiglishmcn, by the possession of more real 
attainment and sobriety than has prevailed among the dissenters, by an 
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occasional exhibition of ccclosiastical law and episcopal* discipline, hoiv> 
ever rare, but mostly by personal attachment to a body o^. parochial 
clergy such os no nc^iion in its happiest times ever was blest witn before. 
Hut 111 all this there is very little, or rather nothing, of that loyal, dutiful 
patriotism to the church and its parental authority, apart from the au¬ 
thority of its ministers, which is the true spirited'Christianity,and which 
we require to see infused through it. into all the analogous relations of 
the citizen to the stale. Whatever is our present outward unity, and 
real aversion to dissent, if the very Jirmest adherenta io the Church were 
•polled io-Hiorroic, there would be found in thousands by whom the 
charge o f dissent would be repudiated with iiuliynathn, the very prin¬ 
ciple and /wison of dissent, only prei'cnted from working info action try 
some casualty which a moment may remove, 'riiroughout the nation, 
from the top to the hoiloin, there is one undisputed clamour for an un¬ 
bridled right of ]n'ivate judgment, in defiance of all human autliority. 
And where this is the rase, it is vain and sillv to talk of atlacliinunl to 
the Cliurch, of Christian faith, of any other virtue, civil or religious, 
which is eunpled with humility, dutiridne.ss, and oheditmee. It is vain 
and silly to iliink of preserving eilhei* the Church or the state from rapid 
dissolution: as vain as if a man should* ho[»c to keep a mass of earth 
together when he had taken off the law of griivitation. We are at |>rc- 
sent a ball of sand, held togellu r hy an extraneous pressure, or chance 
alliiiities; and until that vinil, informing, and vegetating spirit is re¬ 
infused into our liearts which will hold us all togethe'i* by an internal 
obedience and common .sympathy, onr existence is a mere casualty. 
Wc may cut oll’llie bough of a tree and replace it again, so that no eye 
can detect the separation ; luU the bough dies, and the first wind hlow's 
it down. And all the limbs of our social body, both ecclesiastical and 
civil, have been secretly severed from the trunk by the conceit of in¬ 
dividual authority; and though, as yet, they are held together by u 
cramp, a few years, and the first storm will show their fate. 

“ And men’s eyes are opened to the fact. Why is there such a 
stiniiig in the Church to bring buck her ancient records, and revive long- 
dropped claims '>* Why is her aulhority, and the discipline of her forms, 
put forwanl by one class of her adherents (caulioifsiy or incautiously, we 
arc not now’ inquiring), rind received by another class with so much 
alarm as if they led to that popery from which they arc as fur removed 
as the constitutional monarcliy of England from the despotism of Mo¬ 
rocco ? Why, even, wa*. the Commission itself established, and its 
anxiety to strengthen our parochial syrtem made the grounds for such 
fearful innovations, but that all men alike acknowledge the approach of 
a crisis, and all see and feel the danger of the Church, and all under¬ 
stand that the danger arises from someuiing in her internal constituHan /' 
And one weakness there undoubtedly is—in her parochial sy-stem; yet 
not the greatest, not the most vital, not the first to be. remedied ; but one 
which will be easily remedied, if another more fatal and more entirely 
beyond the hope of cure—should our cathedral institutions ha destroyed 
— is first removed. We do not question the zeal of the (’ommission. 
We acknowledge the greatness of uie evil which they have kept before 
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their eyfs. We will all lioncst Icrti^thH, and must refuse no sncrificc 
to remove^ it. Hut we lament bitterly over wliat cannot but be called — 
wo would use the. words witlmut any disrespeet—the short-sightedness 
and litoii^htles.snes.H in wiiicii an iidinitolv irreater evil has been over¬ 
looked, and is proposed to he perpetuated i‘t»r (‘ver, that a smaller may bo 
parlially palliated— that fnv uturr yaars of Ungeriny r.risfcnce may 
hi' {'feed oat for the Charch in feehle and scanty pit tuners, instead of 
ponriny new life and eneryy into her very hearty and reanimatiny her 
whole yiyaafic stature to live and to la (tour for erer." —pp. 213-15. 

One point is suppressed and another c\a;'!^TUted, and the meanings 
of words, however strict, are jiradiially loosened and obliterated, .and, by 
the neeessary liberty allowed to a minister, o]>portitnitY is given of 
totally altering, in the eourse of his preaching, tlie whole character of his 
cliureh dtJctrines, and even of Christianiiv itself, though witlnuit any 
deliberate intention or even eonscioUHiiess of the fraud. In addition to 
ibis common tcnd<'ticy of imperfect btnnan nature, which cannot he 
removed, a preacher has ]>eeuluu' temptations to contend with, lie is 
necessarily hroiiglit into contact with a variety of speculative opinions. 
His very /.cal will he a hindrance to' that sober, and eoinpreln'tisive, and 
balanced view of truth, which is necessary for a com))lete di.'velopcincnt 
td’any body of doelrnies. He has, in the pn'senl slate of pastoral duties, 
little, very little, lime for study and relleelion. Ho is, and must he, to 
accTtain degree, dc'ju'ndent upon his eongvegalion for rejmlation, if not 
for income; and few minds are wholly proof against the seductions of 
popidarily. If lie courts them, it will be by a sacrilico of truth ; if he re¬ 
sists, it will very often be attempted by exaggeration. And, lasily, placed 
as he is in an almost irresponsihlc authority, and led to create for himself 
a personal inilueiiee, as the lirst mode of bringing men into the bosom of 
llte Church, there is a danger, which we know from experience not to he 
visionary, of fostering a sehisinntiral presuniptuiaisness. A general 
view of the present .slate t»f the Cliristian Church would clearly show 
this case. It exists to a consider.ihle extent in jioriions of our own eom- 
inunily. One party suppresses one doctrine, n mi another its con verso. 
One is inclined to take liberties with the word. ,»f (lie Liturgy, and an¬ 
other niisinter})rels their meaning. Many pi'pnlar and zealous preachers 
liave hei'ii instrumental in enconragiug dissent, oven in sanctioning it; 
and not iinIVeqnently Imv^* sece-b-d in>*mselves. In the great dissenting 
communities, whatever ellbrls liave Fieen made against it, the most ,//.•»•- 
rent orthodo.vy has, to a very deplorable extent, settled into I’^ni- 
tarianism. In Ireland, where tlic Chapters have little or no weight, the 
connexion of diseijdine between the hisiiop and the clergy has been pro- 
porlionahly weakened; and the main safeguard for jmrity of doctrine 
lies in the. hostility to liomanism." —pp. 217-18. 

** But Clmieh loyally is not only an iuiegr.al and primary part of 
Christian virtue, and ilie best fund on wliieh to draw for the main¬ 
tenance of the Church, it is also, especially at present, the main pillar of 
her doctrinal Irnlhs to her people at large. (!) So long as these (ruths 
were rarely disputed, or disputed only by a sm.all and often contemned 
body, or were snpporiid by tltc strong unlicsitaling sanction of those 
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temporal powers, to which common men l(K>k for guidance in si>itilii:i] ns 
well £19 civil conduct,—so long then; wsus no need of inoorporMion £if iho 
Church to support her doctrines, or exhibit visibly ht'l* moral, and inlel< 
loctual, and temporal strength in the aguregaie, as legitimate authority 
for the eoiTcclncss of her judgment. Men weie then fetaiiu^d in tho 
Church, as in other communions, hy hahit, of prejudice, or indolence, 
hut niosfh/ under fhe influence of the State. 'I’liev found their religion 
cstabiished, ami Tiif.iiKVoiiK believed it to be true. It can now scarcely 
be said to bo established; aud wo ro(pnre some other reason, not for 
educated men, who find it by patient research in the catholicity of her 
doctrines, and the sanction of primitive antiijuity, hut for common men, 
whoso natural doubts are to be swayed, and their good prejudices sup- 
]iortod, by a palpixblo array of power which they can understand and 
respect.”—p. 224. 

“ We have permitted an enormous pnjnilalion to grow up without its 
walls, and beyond the reach of the ininislration.#of religion. Villages 
have sw’ellod into towns, and towns into cities; and whole regions, 
deserted and unknow n in pa.st days <»f Christian zeal—buiTcn moors and 
moiiiiUiin valleys—have been seized on by that Mammon whom w'c 
worship, and converted into hotbeds of the human race, forcing every 
day into existence siiualid, ilegraded beings, to be u.sod as men would 
use a spade or pickaxe, without check against the torture of their bodies, 
or one thought for their souls. In the mean time, we have been living 
on pi'acefullv, ami, tlu'refore, imo'tively, fancying that the w'enlth of the 
Church was suHieieiit to siijiply all its w'ants, and, insti ad of seeing in the 
elforts and extension of dissent, a proof of some defect in ourselves, 
lamenting over it .as extravagance, and perhans treating it w'ith con¬ 
tempt. Thus the field which we neglected lias been seized on by 
others, who have carried into it views of Ciirislianity more striking and 
attractive to ordinary minds than the sobriety and moderation of the 
Church; ami have roused a spirit of wilfulness, by llie nature of their 
doctrines, and hy clamours against the vices of an estuhlishmeiit which 
failed in the di.schnrgc of its duty.... We acknowledged that there w'as 
much which the Church had not done, and which wc fancied it coubi 
not do; and were satisfied that the gospel shoulrf he preached, though 
out of our own communion. And let it be added, the general ignorance 
of ecclesiastical history and polity, lyith which stibjects had naturally lain 
untouched during the safe establishment of the Church, left‘vs wholly 
without defence against the pretensions of other sects.”—pp. 237-8. 

“ But we arc too conceited to be rctdlv xvisc, and, l(;u.st of all, to he 
really learned. And in theology, of whi h the whole basis and siijier- 
structure is learning, us distinct from general infurmation and cultivation 
of mind, we are sadly in the dark." But the Church is placed at this 
crisis between great enemies—Romanism and Ultra-lhotestantism ; and 
the only weapon with which cither of these can be encountered is learn¬ 
ing—an c.xtcnsive knowledge of antiquity, accurate researches into Jjis- 
lory, profound scholarship. The great strength of liomanism is her 
appeal to antiquity; and the deepest historical knowledge is requisite to 
picvo that her corruptions arc novelties. And the primary source of 

2 L 2 
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all the heresies of Ultra-Protestantism, through every shade of theology 
down to t^'e most perverse Socinianism, is the cf>nccit of ignorance; and 
this, also, can be corrected only hy learning. We have sufTered this 
generation to be reared up, as i^ like the dreaming Autochthones, they 
liad sprung out of the ground, had no ancestors, had received no inherit¬ 
ance, were the first of their kind who ever walked erect on the earth, or 
gazed upon the light of the sun. We have rarely ourselves refen'ed 
them to the judgment of wiser ages, or acknowledged that allegiance 
which every wise atid good man is proud to pay to tlie accumulated ex¬ 
perience of antirpiity : and the end has been such as we might have 
expected. When the only arbiter of trutli, from which there can he no 
appeal, has been set aside, the opinions of all men and all parlies are 
reduced to a level; no guide to truth is left but an arrogant privati* 
judgment, or the infallibility of onr own rea.si>n ; and when this Inis 
failed, nothing reiiiains hut a dreary universal scepticism. Scarcely any 
man out of the bosonPof the Romish Church now dares to speak as if 
he were sure that he is right. Our liberality is mere weakness ; and our 
hesitation to charge otliers with error scarcely more than ignorance whe¬ 
ther we ought to concert theniy or ffe concerted ourselves." —p. 221. 

Such, then, ia the result of the state-atipported experience of 
300 years in the Anglican Church ! Ilut, perhaps, her Irish 
sister has a dilferent aceount to render of iiEii talent. I-et us 
hear the voice of her champion:— 

" It wa.s intended as a missionary church, with an establishment ade¬ 
quate to that increase which, with proper care and energy, it would soon 
have reached. We know that its work has not been done; and those 
who propose to destroy it, take its past failure us a proof of its perpetual 
uselessness. The experiment, they say, lias been tried, and not suc¬ 
ceeded. We answer, that it has not been tried. What were ibe out¬ 
cries against the abuses of the Irish Church, so common in the mouth of 
this party before the present race of active zealous clergymen grew up 
in Ireland ? Were they true or false ? Was the Irish Church employed 
as it should be ? Were all its ministers resident and active ? Were its 
funds so administered hs to provide for a Protestant clergyman hy the 
side of every Uomisli priest? Were there no political passions to keep 
up religious antipathies,(and so to prcveiit conversion P Did the Pro¬ 
testant Church, in the person of iu laity, assist the efforts of the clergy 
hy their presence and authority,'and, above all, by their kindness and 
tctideniess to their estran^d population ? All these are necessary con¬ 
ditions for the success of me trial; and until they have been combined 
with the mere name of a Protestant Establishment, the trial has not been 
made. The bishops of Ireland shodld be called on by the country at 
once to leave their positioHy as the mere retainers of church property for 
the benefit of their own members, and take up the true vantage-ground, 
from which they should never have descended, and cannot he driven— 
the ground of a missionary institution. Let them put their church at 
once into a missionary organization, and infuse into it a missionary 
spirit.'—pp. 243-4. 
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We have thus presented to our readers a sketch of the actual 
condition of the Anglican Church. We have shown, ^hat until 
1828, she leaned mxrtii the crutch of her exclusive privileges, so 
as to present an apjyearnvre of soundness and stability. We 
have shown that die removal of her crytch has*exj)osed her 
w^'akness and her inefficiency,—have shown that she is liable to 
become “impotent and contenijptible” (p. 231), even by the 
partial appropriation of a part of the pro|ierty of her cathedral 
establishments towards the extension of her parochial system; 
while she admits, that without such establishments, and even in 
spite of them, her Catliolic rival is neither “ irn|K)tciit ” nor 
“ contemptible,” but (with what truth we shall not here enquire) 
“ is steadily watching till she (the Anglican Church) is weakened 
by the contest, to recover her members under its dominion.” 
(p. 2.30.) If we ask lor an tu'count of this phenomenon, Dr. 
Piisey will inform us of “ the negligence of years” in the clergy 
(lietfiarks on Cathedral Imtithtions, p. 1.), or he will ri*fer 
us to the fact “ that the Protestant churches have neither places 
of education, nor retreats for men of mortified tempers” (/&. 
p. 88.); or because “ one fortnight now comprises the beginning 
and the end of ail the public instruction which any candidate for 
holy orders is required to attend previously to entering upon his 
profession” (/!!». p. 25.); “and the great majority of the can¬ 
didates resitle only for the single fortnight** {Jb, p. 2G.); or 
“ because her ministers k'arn their duties empirically, while en¬ 
deavouring to perform them . .. undertake duties W’hich they do 
not understand... and are exposed to prefer the world and the 
fiesh to their duties, because they have not been adequately 
taught in what those duties consist.” (75. 31-2.) 

Mr. Sydney Smith, however, will possibly give us a different 
account. He will tell us, that “ the Church of England is un¬ 
popular, not for the lack of prebendaries, but for their idleness ” 
{iMter on the Ecclesiastical Commission, p. 11.) ; or it may be, 
because of “ the partiality, radeness, ifhd oppression of the 
bisheps;” because, “ he has seen cler^men treated by bishops 
with a violence and contempt which the lowest servant in the 
bishop’s establishment would not have endured for a single 
mdlment; *’ or “ because, if there is a helpless, friendless, wretched 
being in the community, it is »|)Oor clergyman in the country 
with a large family; if there is an object of compassion, he is 
one.” {lb. p. 42.) Possibly,. Dr. Philpotts may afford the true 
solution of the difficulty. “ We have all (he says) been too 
neglectful of the obligation of instructing the people in the real 
nature of Christ’s Church, and the duties resulting from it, both 
to the ministers and the people.” {Charge, p. 42.) For our 
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parts, wc Uiiiilc the solution may be given in a very few words: — 
The Chf.rch of England is not the house whose foundations 
are dug deep, and laid upon a rock. ( Luke vi, 48.^ 

We now proceed to the consideration of the remedies which 
are proposea for the ^existing admitted deficiencies of the An¬ 
glican Church. They are,— FimU The removal “ of the want 
of some visible incorp<jr.Ttion of the Church itself” (p. 

“ the reincorporation of the Church; ” the “ creation of the 
spirit from which her supplies are to flow;” “ the construction 
of a new body” (p. 225.), “ to be the dejxisitories of truth, sta¬ 
tioned throughoui the country.” (p. 22(1.) Ilut we must narrate 
the wants of the Church in the eloquent language of her own 
able advocate:— 

“ Tlid first end and object of the Church, as an incorporation under 
the authority of (tod, is not to make men moral or religious, nor even to 
spread the knowledge of (lod himself; but to guard and preserve against 
a constant tendency to coiTUjitiou a certain body of truths in which that 
knowledge is contained. Such a notion may be very foreign to an age 
in which, for religious truth, and. indeed, for all truth in itself, one half 
the world professes to care nothing, and the other not to know where to 
find it. Still, the fii*st great work of the Church is to be a U'Uuess and 
pillar of the truth ; and whoever knows anything of human nature and 
Its universal tcmlency to pervert and obliterate all the high doctrines of 
Christianity, will acknowledge the necessity of guarding them by a very 
artfully-constructed body, which may serve as the glass shade to a lamp, 
—suiler the light to pass through it unobscured and nntiiigcd, and secure 
it at the same time from being blown out by tlie caprices of human 
reason."—p. 215. 

From what quarter, then, our readers will ask, is the recon- 
slruclioii of the Anglican Church to be looketl tor? What are 
to become her “ new depositories of truth”? 

Some will say, in duious, and articb’--, and subscriptions. But no one 
who knows anything of human nature can be ignorant that all these arc 
a mere dead letter, wholly, in the and subject to the modification, 

of hiuiiau reason, without some necurity eisewkerc. Others look to epis¬ 
copal authority. But let any sober-minded spectator of these Umefi ask 
himself if Episcopal authority, in the present temper of public opinion, and 
in the divided state of the bishops themselves^ could hold out against a 
rapid and general coiTuption of Christian Faith by their subordinate 
ministers ? "—p. 218. 

The real remedy, then, “ exists or may be created by careful appoint¬ 
ments in her cathedral bodies.... If (hey have fallen into disuse, where 
has been tlie fault ? Can wc aflbrd any longer to let their functions lie 
dormant? Is tlierc any difficulty in reviving them? Will they not 
prove the greatest —the only— securities to episcopal authority in any 
coming crisis, whether from without the Church or from within it ? and 
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arc llicy not tlie natural renmly for the evils so often lamented over—the 
decay and impracticahility of a sirielor ccrlesiaslical discipline/ Ketnove 
them, and ]iluce nothing in their stead, and leave each bishop by hiinsglf 
to regulate the ntoveinents of his elergy within the Church, and resist 
the attack from without, and how will they be able to resist the storm 
which is gathering round us P ”—p. 220. • 

Siiroly tlio Church hero cle-icribod cannot be serious in apply¬ 
ing to herself the promise td’ Jesus Christ to be with her “ all days, 
even to the end of the world !” 

ITnhappily the Reviewer hsus omitU'd to explain the operation 
by which the inenibcrs of liis new “ depository of truth’’ will be 
less “ divided ” than tlie bishops,—less a prey to “ sehisinatioal 
presumptuousness” than the pai'oehial elergy,— l<*ss “ a ball of 
sand,”—less ‘‘ held together by a cramp” tlian the body of tlie 
laity. 

So much for Wwjirat remedy. Her second consists in a deter¬ 
mination to make a vigcirous j|,sserlion of her right to all the 
spiritual authority ewer claimed by tin* Catholic Church. Rut 
we must content ourselves on this topic by referring to the 
“ Tracis for the J'imes,” and to Dr. Philpotts’ Charye (j)p. 42-C.) 
'J'o what extent, however, this Jissertion of rights will be ad¬ 
mitted by the “heallion population” of the country, mtiy possibly 
be conjectured from thi* adniissioii “ that thousands of \\e\'Jirtnest 
tidhe/Tiifs have Imbibed the pnnci])leand ))oisuii of <lissent, which 
is prevented I'roni working int(» action by some casualty which a 
moment may remove.”—p. 214. 

4'he third remedy is time, “ that she may rixmin her position 
in the hearts of the p(‘ople and in the coirNt iLs of the i.Eois- 
j.ATruE. (p. 240.) Rut how’ is this time to be enijdoyed ? In 
the RiiroxQUEST, or the “ conversion !,” of Irelaiul,—in ob¬ 
taining “ a transfer of the dependence of the peasant from the 
Romish priest to the I’rotestant priest a«d laity combined !” 
(p. 247),—and in removing “ tlie great obstacle—the Irish 
Romanists—from tlie House of Commotes, because tiny cannot 
be admitted to sit in the legislature consistently with... the 
integrity of the C’hiirch of England” (p. 240);—in bringing 
about “ the future watchword '‘f eonservalisrn ”—“ the repeal of 
emancipation” (p. 240), or ilio rejicul of the Union!” But 
let our audior speak for biinscU • 

“ We may struggle (the words will of course seem madness ! but we 
believe die hour is coming when they will once more become (be watch¬ 
word of conservatism) to repeal llie emancipation. I’Jiere is one more 
chance of saving the country from llie tyranny of an Irish fiiciion—the ' 
repeal of the Union: and these are the only plans open. 'J'hey ought 
to he faced boldly, and a line taken at once. And the sooner men speak 
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out the better. But whatsoever course presents itself, the same preliini- 
naiy step ofjeurs as indispensable in each. Ireland is, at this moment, 
the curse of England, as England, we gi-icvc to say, for many years had 
l)ccn the curse of Ireland. It is one of those strange coincidences of 
retribution, which Providence oilen exhibits to show that there are 
eyes upon our sins, hov'cvcr long the punishment is delayed. And 
Ireland inuftt be either set adrift from us to be reconqueredj or it must 
be converted. You cannot reduce the number of Romanist members, 
except by reducing Romanism itself; and you cannot exclude them 
from pariiaraent while Ireland is still in their hands. Let us repeal the 
words, however startling,—the only safety, and therefore the first object, 
of the English Church, must be the conversion of iraland... personal 
safety the safety of all that Englishmen value, compels the 

attempt. . . . The i*reservation of the Church of Englaml, and the 
EXISTENCE OF RoMANisM ill Ireland .. are wholly incompatiule.” 
—p. 240-1. 

“Their religion is a plague to themselves (the Romanists), as it is a 
curse to this country. The Romanism of Ireland is the plague of Great 
Britain. If it be otherwise-— -if Popery BE consistent with civil liberty 
and the welfare of a country— if it be not the deadly bane of man s great¬ 
est blessings, and the bar against all his improvements, wc have indeed 
made a discovery, and we had better return to Popery throughout the 
kingdom.”—p. 243. 

We have thus ciKleavoiirctl to sketch the remedies which are 
suggested lor the reAncorporation and reconstruction of the 
Anglican Cliurch; w'c have developed her fears and her hopes; 
we have shown that those fears are essentially based upon her 
envious jealousy of the Catholic Religion; that those hopes are 
directed to its destruction, aiul a transfer of its authority and in¬ 
fluence. What farther clUe do we require to the conspiracy to 
which we have adverted, and to the propa^tion of the cliarge of 
treachery and jieijury by the Anglican Estabiishment against 
die most prominent members of her dreaded and hated rival ? 
T'hat conspiracy wilf never succeed. The Power whicli has 
maintained the Cadiolic religion wdthin these realms during 
centuries of persecution! will support it against the assaults with 
which it is now threatened; ana if the fears of the champions 
of the Church of England shall be realized, and she shall become 
** impotent and contemptible, and shall faJl,” (p. 231), the Ca¬ 
tholic Church will be a city of refuge for her defenceless members. 
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Art. XI.— 1. Affairs of Ike Efisijn connea:^ion teith Hussia and 

England. Second Edition. Kidj^way. 

2. Metropolitan Magazine, February 1834.—Art^le, Turkey. 

3. Russia and Turkey. By Urquharl. •London. Kidgway. 

rilllE intense interest excile<l by questions of domestic iwlicy, 
X often diverts the public attention from a due consideration 
of foreign affairs; and when the scene is far removed, and the 
effect not immediately felt at home, events of great imjwrtance 
j)ass w'ithout attracting notice, or creating alarm. Our relations 
Vk ith Turkey were either neglected or misunderstood, until affairs 
in that empire had reached such a momentous crisis, that it was 
no longer possible for us to shut our eyes to the danger, or be 
indiflerent to it. Tlu* supposed weakness of the Sublime Porte, 
mid the threatened dissolution of the Ottoman power, were the 
fir&t causes which awakc*ned Europe to an interest in the East, 
for empires attract more attention in their rise and fall than dur¬ 
ing their intervening years of steady prosperity. From the 
jieriod when Suleiman added the last coiK^uest to the Ottoman 
empire, until tlie year 17f)3, wheti Catherine waged successful 
war on Turkey, the history of the Sultans excited little interest 
amongst Christian jxiwers, and seldom interfered with their inter¬ 
national arrangements. No sooiuT was the tide turiu'd which 
threatened to inundate all Europe, than the arms which had 
been prepared to repel Mahomedan invasion, wert* employed to 
settle the petty differences and minor affairs of Christendom. 
Tlie attention of statesmen was no longer turned towards the 
east, as the point where the storm gathered and the tenniest grew. 
Constantinople and its Mahomedan possessors were left in peace 
and neglect, till the giant power, which had silently grown to 
maturity in the far-nortli, cast a dcsiring*eye over his southern 
frontier, and longed to exchange his ice-bound home for the sunny 
banks of the Bosphorus. , • 

The grand struggle began inaaspiciously for Russia: Peter 
the Great was defeated on the Pruth, and though the Empress 
Anne was more successful in the field, her victories were annul¬ 
led by the disadvantag^us puice of Bel^ade.* The Russians, 
however, had seen the Euxint, and felt tlie milder climate of the 
Crimea. The court of Sl Petersburg liad learnt the [lolicy of 
busying discontented minds with foreign war, and in the ears of 
the ambitious Catherine no music sounded so sweet as the rooK 
of her own victorious cannon. 

* Peter the Great seized upon Azof in 1686} he was beaten on the Pruth iu 1739. 
The peace of Itclgrade was concluded in 1739. 
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Count Munich was llie first who conceived the design of add¬ 
ing Cunsta^Ltinoplc to the Russian dotninions. A long banish¬ 
ment had not quenched his martial ardour, nor could old age 
efface the daring schemes he had meditated in his younger days. 
On his return .from Siberia, he flattered the royal imagination 
with the prospect of a '^uthern empire. Catherine lent a will¬ 
ing ear to his ambitious councils, and from the impression they 
then made upon her, may be traced the numerous wars and iii- 
luunerable battles which afterwards took place between the armies 
of tlie Czarina and lier Mahomedan neighbours. 

The Western powers either doubted the practicability of 
Mimieh’s plan, or were ignorant of the consequences of it to 
themselves. France paid court to the Empress, while lOnglaiul 
tlid then what she does now—see the danger, and take no effec¬ 
tual means to .avert it. 

In 1708, Turkey drew her sword in defence of Pol.'ind, and 
if her success had been e(jiial to tlie justice of her cause, Europe 
woidd not have had now to mourn over the imnatiir.'il death of 
one of her bravest nations. The gauntlet so nobly thrown dow'n 
by the Porte was eagerly taken up by Kiissi.a. Her policy hatl 
})ut one object in view, and there >vas little likelihood of her de¬ 
viating from it. '’I’hc design so boldly conceivcnl by Count 
Munich was followed up by Catherine with an equally bold exe¬ 
cution. Not an oi>iiortunity was allowed to pass by—not an 
excuse, however paltry, neglected—for extending the southern 
frontu*!* of lliissia, and approaching the great end of her am¬ 
bition. 

The Crimea w'as conquered — tlie Ottonmn fleet burned at 
'rdiesme, and the Ottoman army defeated at Chumla. Fortune 
seemed to be chained to tlie standard of Catherine, and what was 


at first considered as a mere day-dream of the rs *'ailed exile, be¬ 
gan by degree's to a5.<tume a palpable shape. Each successive 
campaign evinced the debility, or rather the premature old age, 
of tlie I’urkish empire. tYoung n^d neighbouring states began 
to Itiok with longing eyes on the lovely realm which had been 
held so long a captive slave by her Asiatic conquerors. Russia 
and Austria were gi'owing in strengtli and size, and both burned 
witli the same ardent lust of conquest. Constantinople excited 
their cupidity, and became the subject of mutual rivalry and 
jealousy. Each powvr held itself prepared to seize the fair cap¬ 
tive the moment she should fall from the feeble embraces of her 


Mahomedan master. The peace of Kaynardji in 1774—the 
peace of Constantinople in 1784—the peace of Jassy in 1792— 
were the strides by which Russia approachetl the completion of 
Iier designs. The ill-advist*d war ot 1788 was the injudicious 
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ami ineffectual stq> which Austria took to obtain a share in tlie 

The Western powers watched the battle ra^^ but dared notenter 
the lists. hYaiiee seemed to be blind to her own interests, until 
the iiiaster>niiiid of Napoleon foresaw die evil iiv its full extent, 
and preferred to encounter the hostility of Russia, rather Uiaii 
purchase her frii‘i\<lship at the price of Constantinople. 

Individuals in England bej^n to mistrust our neutral policy in 
the Eiist, and the ^reat Lorcl Chatham has recorded his o])inion 
on the subject: but the nation in general were not sufficiently 
ac(piainted with the character of Turkey, or the resources of 
Russia, to comprehend the question in its full importance. 

'The French Revolution, moreover, so completely engrossed 
the attention of England, that the more distant affairs of the 
ICf'ist seemed to be mutter of minor consideration. When, how¬ 
ever, Napoleon made his descent upon Egypt, and threatened 
the British empire in India, our true policy wtis found to be in a 
close alliance with the Sultan, and our chief safe-guard in his 
power of resistance. The Mamelukes were dispersed by the 
Republican army, but, assisted by English ships, the forces of 
the Forte drove back from the walls of Acre the till then invinc¬ 
ible army of Napoleon. 

EgvjJt was rescued by England from France ; but the con¬ 
vulsed state into which Europe was afterwards thrown, broke 
thnough the bonds of ancient friendship, and placed natural allies 
in deadly enmity, the one against the other. The balance of 
power was overthrown, and thiglaiid forced into the unnatural 
position of a friend of Russia. The very hero who had rendered 
such powerful assistance to the Porte at Acre, joined with Sir 
John Duckworth to destroy the Turkish‘fleet, and pass the Dar¬ 
danelles. Constantino[)le, however, was summoned in vain, and 
all the advantage which accrued from lhe^)assage, was the know¬ 
ledge of their strcvigtli. 

Russia did not slumber thq while: >\4th sure an<l stealthy pace 
she held due on her course, and never took her eye from the 
great object of her wishes. Upon the jxissessor of Constantinople 
she knew dejicnded her own power in the Mediterranean. Mas¬ 
ter of the Dardanelles, she would possess an advantage which 
no other maritime power qp the earth enjoys. Her arsenals 
w'ould be beyond the reach of a hostile flt^t, while the Euxine 
and Marmora would serve as basins to train and organize her 
men. , 

These considerations had due weight with Napoleon, and, at 
a later period, did not gscfipe the forethoughtful mind of Cannir^. 
'I'he independence of Constantinople was as much a principle in 
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the policy of the‘former, as it was the object of all the unsuccess¬ 
ful negociations of the latter. Napoleon promised to pay tribute 
to the Sultan : he’made the Mahomedan declaration of faith, and 
tried to flatter their religions zeal: but instead of exciting a 
spirit of propagandism amongst the Musselinen, he drew down 
on himself a severe condemnation of his own apostacy. Brave 
as well as just, the Porte declared, that the lawless conquests 
of France were in opiK>sition to the precepts of the Koran, and 
ihKVihey could do little honour to the true prophet who had so 
recklessly forsworn their own. 

Europe should remember, that of all the nations involved in 
the wars of Napoleon, Turkey alone was not bribinl to join in 
the partition of other countries by the promise of spoil; and 
England in [larlicular should recollect, that when an attack upon 
British India was pleaded as an excuse for traversing Egypt, the 
Porte considered the very avowal of such an intention as suflicient 
grounds for declaring war against ^‘France. The Divan, while it 
never interfered in the internal commotions of other countries, 
invariably raised its voice against external aggression. It tricnl, 
though in vain, to protect Poland; and with etjual justice pleaded 
on behalf of the once hostile, but now fallen, llepublicof N'enice. 
The flattering prospects held out by Napoleon tailed to delude it, 
and the horrible scenes enacted in Paris could not tempt it to 
bivak faith with the nation. The Porte held good her treaties 
with France, whether governc'd by her king, or ruled by the 
Directory. It cannot understiind a war of opinion, and neither 
made llepublican proselytes like France, nor was haunted like 
Austria with the terror of Liberalism. I’he unambitious cha¬ 
racter of the Turks, as well as their principle of non-interference, 
suit them particularly for the important post they hold in Europe. 
In any other hands, the advantageous position Constantinople 
would be turned to tHe purpose of aggressive wars and selnsh 
eniohnnent. It requires a stable government and upright policy 
like the Porte’s, to lorm the pivot op which the balance of power 
in EuroiK* is poised. The slightest bias towards either scale 
would destroy tlie equilibrium : if the Sultan had joined Napoleon 
in the East, he would have laid bare all Asia to the French 
armies: if he now closes the Dardanelles at the will of Russia, 
he neutializes the maritime influence of England and France in 
the Mediterranean. It is the impartiality of the Porte which 
entitles it to hold the keys of Europe apd Asia: it is the circum¬ 
stance of its having no marriage connexion—no links of religion 
or language with Christian powers, which suits it to be the per¬ 
manent barrier betwem the rival pretensions of European {loten- 
tates. The Sublime Porte neither courts an Imperial bridegroom 
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for the daughters of the seraglio, nor enters wilh sectarian zeal 
into the struggle between Catholic and Protestant. Xliis isolated 
position, whicii the Turks hold in the great* European family, 

a ualifies them for the neutral ground they maintain, and makes 
leir independence a guarantee of peace between the opposing 
parties—between the military governments of the north-east, and 
the |X)pular states of the wt*st. 

lleturning to the history of Turkey, in the year 1806 we find 
the Sultan again at war w'ith his insidious enemy— Russia. The 
splendid cmlwissy of Sebastiani threatened to ween the Porte 
entirely over to the side of Napoleon; but whatever was the 
infiiience that inhiistcr obtained with the Divan, Russia had no 
excuse for continuing in Moldavia after the Hos|)odurs were 
resto«Hl ill the pffnci[)alities. With equal injustice, and fargrc.atcr 
folly, England made her unsuccessful expedition to Constanti¬ 
nople, and her still more absurd attack upon Egypt. Notwith¬ 
standing the assistance rendered to Russia, llussia forsook 
England; and, in spite of the wrong done to the Porte, the Porte 
never joined the Continental system. Shaken by internal con¬ 
vulsions, as well as external attacks, Turkey still persisted in her 
independent policy, and eschewed the great coalitions of the 
European stall's: she neither excluded English commerce from 
her ports, nor marched in the ranks of Nai>oleon to the taking of 
Moscow^ I mckily for Europe, though jierhaps contrary to lier 
own feelings, Turkey made peace with Russia, when the opjxjr- 
tunity of a full retaliation seemed to lx; at hand. 'J’he peace of 
1812 terniin.'ited the part which the (3ttoinan armies jicrformed 
in the great struggle between France and the rest of jMirope. 

In reviewing the conduct of the Porte during this momentous 
period of European history, justice must acquit the Divan of any 
gross violation of faith, or base subserviency to the prixlorninating 
power. The line 'Furkey selected for hbrself was one of strict 
neutrality ; and aldiough great temptations w’ere hehl out to join 
one of the belligerents, she gvoidcil the arena until obliged to 
take up arms in self-defence.* When the injustice of her allies 
forced her to come into the field, she did so without fear, but at 
the same time without much prospect of success. Site had to 
struggle in turns against Frence, England, and Russia; and, 
although overmatched in each case, obstinately contested the 
battle. Pronounced by Europe to be at the point of death, she 
evinced a vitality which both astonished and disap{>ointe(i her 
self-constituted heirs. If in one year her armies were dispersed, 

• Compare the decrees of the Porte at the iR-ginnino; of the French wars, as well a« 
during the occupation of Egypt, with the notes of the Russian Ambassador and his 
English Allies. 
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they ralUwl again in the next; and her fleets, though destroyed, 
were soon«. renovated, and again afloat. The empire, whicli was 
so ofUMi torn to pieces by internal dissensions, as often resumed, 
as if by magic, its former solidity. When the nation was said to 
be utterly ignorant, the Porte issued the most eloquent manifes¬ 
toes; and when the treasury M'as supposed to be ruined, the 
government had not incurred a single debt. The authority of 
the Sultan was daily set at defiance, and yet the Ottoman dynasty 
was the oldest in Europe. Other countries changed and cnangetl 
again the line of their monarehs, while on the throne of Tnrkt'y, 
to Amurath an Amurath succeeds without question of right, or 
interruption of descent. The most extraordinary men have 
risen in the provinces; but, while they proved by their energy 
the resources they could command, they equally evinced by their 
fall the impossibility of overthrowing the reigning family. Ali 
Pasha, the Piislia of Acre, and a hundred miniature copies of 
thest‘ original characters, emerged from obscurity, revolted 
against the l^orte, and again sank into nothing. 

'^rhe anomaly which Turkey thus presented, attracted curiosity; 
and, in proportion as the rest of Europe became quiet, this still- 
distracted quarter excited attention. A host of travellers hiirrieil 
to the East, but few of tlunn tarried long enough to become 
acquainted with the country. Observing the corruption which 
ban grown like ivy round the fabric of Turkish institutions, they 
never examined the pure but solid architecture which stood con¬ 
cealed beneath. Many mistook the breaches of Turkish law for 
tho law itself, and liavc set down tlie ignorance of a cadi for a 
defect in tlie Mahomedan code. Crude, and often incorrect, 
accounts of the customs and laws, character and domestic habits 
of the Turks issued in rapid succession from the |'<rt*ss; but the 
information they contained scarcely kept pace with the curiosity 
excited. Recent eveilis in Europe had so familiarized men’s 
minds with changes, that they looked with surprise on the slow 
progress and stuixly spii'it of conservatism in the East. There 
the old system, though overgrown with weeds, stood erect on its 
solid basis. No new constitution, or plan of centralization, had 
reached the independent municipalities of Turkey; but the very 
antiquity of the Ottoman rule w'as set dow'ii as an earnest of its 
overthrow by the lately revolutionized states of Europe. The 
attempted alterations oi Selim III, as well as the riots in which 
he fi!* 3 t lost his throne, and afterwards his life, were merely forms 
of discipline, and noways affected the fundamental institutions of 
the country. There was no wish to change the dynasty, and no 
effort to proclaim a constitution. The spell which bound the 
Ottoman Empire together was still a secret, while the most acute 
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ol)servers could not account for die obstinate *adhesion of its 
heterogeneous parts. Some attributed it to the ignor^ice of tlie 
rajahs, olliers to tlie fanaticism of the Turks; but all agrei'd 
that this extraordinary unity was about to be sp(H.Hlily dissolved. 
Nations, who themselves had shivered like re(*(ls at the touch of 
Napoleon, proclaimed the dissolution ot* the Ottoman Empire, 
while the attention newly directed towards that quarter ot the 
globe w’jis consi<leri‘d as a symptom of approaching d»*cay rather 
than a ]iroof of tu'tual inqxirtance. With one voice Europe pre- 
dictwl the downfall of Turkey ; its dismemberment was speculatiul 
U]Hm as an inevitable event, and foreign powers were accused of 
looking out for their share in the spoil. 

Though Turkey had suffered less mutilation during the w'ars 
of Napoleon than‘many European states, she could not dispel the 
clouds which still continued to gather round Iut political horixon. 
Russia wiis still her all-powerful and implacable eniMny. ]\>land 
had ceased to exist. France,•her natural .ally, had play(‘d her 
false in Egypt. Austria, j)erhap3 her best friend after all, had 
been so beaten and exhausted, as to become, in self-defence, the 
servile follower of Russia. Prussia was then, as she is now, the 
humble squire to the same power; w’hile England h.ad unfortu¬ 
nately lost her name for justice or policy by her ridiculous exp<*- 
dition to the Sea of Marmora. The internal sUite of tlu‘ empin* 
held out no more flattering prospects than the external relations. 
The Janissaries lorded it in the c.apitiil, while the feudal chiefs 
reigned [)aramount in the ])rovinces. Ali Pasha ruled in Albania, 
and the cities of Mecca and Medina were in the hands of a rebel 
sect. 

Sucb were the circumstances which warranted the propln*cies 
of Christendfiin, and made the commenlx;inent of Malimomfs 
reign an awful crisis in the history of 'Furkey. Even amongst 
the faithful some despondibg spirits were ftnind, who ])roclaimed 
that the hour wjis almost arrived when the kingdom of Othman 
must pass away; and the liaughty nice v»ho had humbled the city 
of Constantine, returii exiles and fugitives to the shores of Asia. 
Gloomy, however, as was the prospect which opened before the 
Moslems of Europe, it neither curbed their wonted pride, nor 
destroyed their apparent indifU rtuice. The same belief in pre¬ 
destination, which had temi^>ei;pd their joy in die hour of victory, 
enabled them to contemplate, without repining, a reverse of 
fortune; for, instead of giving themselves up to a bootless des¬ 
pair, they awaited, with stubborn resignation, the approaching, 
storm. 

Under-these unpropitious auspices, Mahmoud II assumed the 
regal dignity. In the seclusion of tlie seraglio, he had listened 
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to the instructions of Seliin, and adopted tlie opinions of that un¬ 
fortunate jnonarch; but while the dethron^ Sultan found a 
ready listener to bis lessons of policy, he was unable to impart to 
his pupil the gentleness of disposition which had characterized 
his own career; for Mahmoud imbrued his hands in a brother’s 
blood almost as soon as the sceptre was placed in them. The 
subsequent years of his reign have Iwen consistent with the com¬ 
mencement of it: he has never allowed compassion to interfere 
with his ^)olicy, or forsaken a hazardous undertaking in conse¬ 
quence ol the danger attendant upon it. Kmerging from the 
retirenu'iit of the seraglio, he found himself at the head of a 
nation which was distracted to the very heart by civil broil, and 
seated on a throne which had lately been deserted by its most 
ancient allies. On him, moreover, devolved tlie entire task of 
national regeneration, for the people were either too apathetic or 
too resigned to make any effort ol themselves, or stem w'ith reso¬ 
lution the current of events. It required a bold and reckless 
spirit like Mahmoud's to make head against the torrent of national 
prejudices, and nerves like his to play the hazardous game of in- 
itovation—a game in which he staketlhis whole fortune on a single 
throw, and in which one retrograde movement must have provinl 
fatal. Mahmoud, however, fearlessly undertook die tlangerous 
task, ami, luckily for him, success crowned the first efforts of his 
reign, lly persevering courage, or well-timed treachery, he dis- 
pelUHl the clouds which darken^ the political horizon, and, in 
doing so, he received the moat able assistance from his present 
rival, Mahomet Ali. The Mamelukes were destroyed, and 
Egypt reduce*! from a state of anarchy to a peaceful as 
wi‘11 as productive province. The rebellious Pashas bowed in 
succession to the imjwrial authority. “ The dere-beys were 
tirpited, the wahabs punished, and the keys of the holy city laid 
at the feet of the Sovt reign.” Mr. Urquha. i, from whose work 
we have quoted the last sentence, «'ontinues—“ It required the 
most complete prostratioi: of natural haughtiness to enable Turkey 
to emerge from her former torpor, and radically to cure her po¬ 
litical ihsorganlzation.” In Mahomedan pride and the reserved 
clmracter of the Turks, a barrier had been raised wbicli separated 
them from the rest of Europe, and excluded from their knowledge 
the progress of society. Proud and contemptuous, they boldly 
assertea their individual importance, while tliey compromised the 
national integrity. Disdaining to receive instruction from 
foreigners, they fell into the rearward of civilization, and, while 
bravely defending the last ramimrt of ancient prejudice, were 
fairly out-manoeuvred by modern tacticians. Mahmoud saw the 
evil, and determined to strike at die root. A mind of extraor- 
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dinary firmness alone could undertake so hazardous a task; but 
the Sultan has not only had the firmness to undertake, but the 
perseverance to accomplish it. The equalities he brought to the 
task virere very different from those which distinguished iiis pre¬ 
decessor Selim. Bold and relentless, Mahmoud cared little what 
means he emi>loyed, provided he at length attainefl his end. The. 
centre of all evil, the seat of the disease, was in the insolent pride 
of the .Tanissary corps. They set at defiance the power of the 
Sultan, and refused to submit to military discipline. Their 
courage in the field was undisputed, and on their fanaticism de- 
pcndi'd the defence of the frontier; but as long as they were in 
existence, and dictated to the Divan, it was impossible that either 
civilization or public order could be introduced or established in 
the Ottoman Empire. Their annihilation, therefore, bi'came a 
necessary ])art of Mahmoud’s policy: on it he set his heart, and 
the efficacious manner in which he executed it excited the horror 
as well as surprise of Eurojie. 4n the course of a few hours, the 
power which for so long a period had wielded the destinies of 
Turkey, was not only overthrowai but sw€‘pt from the face of the 
earth. 'Fhe suite which the country was thrown into by this un- 
expecterl though necessary blow, would have appalliHl a less 
intrepid mind than Mahmoud’s; but he not only advanced in 
his hazardous undertaking, but advanced with little assistance, 
ami in sjiite of the greatest opposition. hunaticisrn, though 
checked at the fountain-head, was not entirely dried up, and 
many an old Mahomedan lookeil on the Sultan’s reforms os so 
man^* tlejiartures from Islamism. Every reverse experienced by 
the Turkish forces was considered as an evidimce of the Divine 
w'rath; and even the few who followed their sovereign in his 
daring progress, pursued the path of reform with fear and diffi¬ 
dence. Distant nations considered the measures of Mahmoud 


as tending to precipitate rather than rctarcl the downfall of bis 
empire, and many a false prophet announced the Sultan's over¬ 
throw as an inevitabh* conseqiu.‘nce. * 

To the neighbouring nations, who had. imperfectly studied the 
history of Turkey, the destruction of the Janissaries, as well as 
the numerous innovations which followed that event, appeared 
as an attack u[K>n the fundamental institutions of the country, 
and a shock to the very base* of Ottoman greatness; but the 
native statesmen, who had watched the disasters of Selim’s reign, 
knew full well that the empire could never be restored to its 
pristine vigour until the abuses which had encumbereil its form « 
of government were completely eradicated. 'They knew that the 
work of destruction must precede any attempt to rebuild, and 
that if Selim had acted upon this principle, his numerous reforms 
VOL. II.—NO. IV. 2 M 
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would have stoo'd a fair chance of succeeding. Self-government 
and inunioipal rights form the very life and soul of uie Turkish 
institutions; but Vhen Mahmoud ascended the throne, each pro¬ 
vince had erected itself into an indejiendent pashalick, and 
claimed ])olitical as well as municipal authority. Anarchy in the 
first })lace, and military*^despotism in tlie second, were the natural 
results of the insiihordiiiation of a province, and the certain sequel 
to its throwing off its allegiance to the Porte. Most of the 
imshalicks, from Scutari in Albania to Kurdistan and Bagdad, 
Imrl reache<l the second pliasis of the revolution, and were either 
Htibject to the unlimited influence of a wealthy family, or trampled 
iiiifler foot by the irresponsible power of a single individual. To 
nvstore them to the sway of the Sultan was to rt‘store them to 
liberty; but as their gtivernors generally jiossessed both a trea¬ 
sury and an army, the unfkTtaking required both time and force. 
'I'lie entire 'J'urkisli population bore arms, with the exception of 
a small district in Asia, which paid a tax in the place of military 
service; but though they were bound in duty to inarch at their 
sovereign’s command, they refused to obey any orders but those 
of their immediate leaders. When tin* chiefs rebelled against 


the Sultan, the troops invariably joined the revolt, because the 
pay of tJie soldiers proci'eded directly from the provincial treasury, 
instead of being ifinitted, as it now is, from the central govern- 
iiu'iit. Corruption had wormed its w'ay into evciy department of 
the state, aiul' the very conduits of prosperity and wealth were 
choked up by the accumulated neglect of years. Mahmoud un¬ 
dertook to cleanse the Augean stable, nor has he as yet reposed 
from his labours. The annihilation of the military hordes in tlie 
mountains, and the disarming the inhabitants of the cities, as well 
as the subjugation of independent Pashas, and flxing permanent 
limits to their delegated powers, composed only a jiai’t of the 
herculean task. Th^ autliority of every coiporate body in the 
state required to be limited and defined; for they, as well as in¬ 
dividual chiefs, had overstepped, their original privileges, and 
encroached upon the royal prerogative. The w^iole system of 
finance demanded a revision, and Uie collection of the revenue a 


new and more equitable aiTangement. The principle of farming 
the taxes was doomed to be entirely abolished, and with it the 
power of purchasing tlie command of a province, and sub-letting 
Its income to an Armenian banker. In spite of Selim Ill’s 
failure, the Sultan proposed to encourage the sciences, and even 
introduce the fine arts. He determined to extend education and 


establish a free press in the capital. Coeval with tliese peaceable 
reforms, an entire army w-as to be levied, organized, and put on 
a European footing, while equal, if not greater, improvements 
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were to be introduced on board the fleet. A militia was also to 


be raised throughout the empire as a depot from which the army 
wiis to be recruited, while military colleges w'ere to be erected for 
tlie officers and engineers. This is only a faint outline of the 
mighty work Mahmoud undertook to achieve: the boldness witli 
wliich he conceived his plan was only eipuUled by the persevemnee 
with which he labours to accomplish it. Again and again has 
disappointment followeil his brightest expectations, but he has 
been neither disheartened by the failure nor induced to abandon 
the project. Success, however, has crow'ued many of his efforts; 
and if others have fallen short of the anticipated result, the falling 
oif is attributable to foreign interference rather than to any de¬ 
ficiency in the measures llieinselves. Unshackled by his diplo¬ 
matic relations, the Sultan would have advanced rapidly in his 
reforms, but the intrigues of European Powers have, from time 
to time, thwarliKl his purposes. Although hrs throne has occa¬ 
sionally be<*n maintained by thcicjuarrels of the Christian States, 
it has also been threatened by tlu^r combined attacks. Notwith¬ 
standing, however, the clash of arms, and even the humiliation 
of a defeat, he holds on his course, and never loses sight of his 


object. Ihe reformation of his people is the goal which he 
labours to attain, and towards it he advances even when obliged 
to fight foreign enemies with the one hand, while with the other 
he su[)presses <loniestic troubles. 

'I'he first interruption he exjierienced was occasioned by the 
war with Persia, wiiich was of serious consequence in Asia, but 
scarcely affected the immediate neighbourhood of the capital. 
Tile second check which the Sultan received in his progress waa 
of much greater importance, and almost jiroved fatal. The 
Cirivek revolution was not so formidable in’itself as disastrous in 


the foreign interference it entailed; but even judged as a mere 
act of internal insubordination, it presented greater difficulties 
than the Sultan was willing to allow. It was not, as the Porte 
pretended, the revolt of a siugle proviifce, but an insurrection 
which spread throughout one half the kingdom. Of the various 
people over whom the Sultan reigned, the Cireeks ranked second 
in importance to the Mahomedan nations. Their claims to in¬ 
dependence were undefined both with regard to extent of terri¬ 
tory and forms of governmotit. No schoolboy recollections 
limited their ideas to the revival of Sparta and Athens, nor could 
the mere prospect of being, governed by a fellow-Greek in the 
Morea, tempt the Asiatic rajahs to an unprofitable emigration. 
I’lieir ideas of emancipation were as desultory as the warfare by 
which they endeavoured to achieve it, and, considering their 
municipal privileges, die Turks might be reasonably puzzled to 
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discover the motive of their rising. The Greek communes en¬ 
joyed the right of electing their own chiefs or elders; and what 
IS still more, the election was conducted on the principle of 
universal siiffragc. The duration of office dcpendecf on the will 
of the people, and no quj^lification, except popularity, was required 
in the candidate. To these elders or betters the municipal govern¬ 
ment of the villages was entrusted, while to them was also con¬ 
fided the assessment and collection of the taxes. The Greek 
religion was not only tolerated, but even protected by the Turkish 
government: their convents and colleges were endowe<l by a 
royfil charter, and in some of their towns Turks were not allowed 
to reside. It must be stated, however, that there w'ere exceptions 
to this general rule, and that in some of the provinces the rebel¬ 
lious pashas invacled the constitutional rights of the rajahs. 
This partial injustice, and the intrigues of foreigners, induced 
the Gre(*k nation to rise throughout the empire, and risk their 
vast and valuable possessions for the mere name of national inde¬ 
pendence. The struggle which followed, and the bloody scenes 
which accoinpani(‘(l it, form one of the blackest pages in the 
history of the Levant. Bad as was the conduct ot both parties, 
the Cnristian surpassed the Maliomedan in the hollowness (»f his 
faith and the brutality of his revenge. In the w’est of Europe, 
however, schoolboy prejudices, a love of liberty, and religious 
zeal, painted the contest in very different colours. Thieves and 
pirates w€*re extolled into heroes and patriots, while such scenes 
as distinguished the taking of Tripolit'/.'i, w-ere consi<lered as a 
mere holocaust offered at the shrine of liberty. The insurgents 
repaid the sympathy of Europe by the plunder of their merchant 
vessels and the ill treatment of the crew's. While receiving 
assistance from the Catholic King of Bavaria, they were perse¬ 
cuting with rigour the Catholic inhabitants of Syra; and while 
appeming to the liberal party in Europe, they were exhibiting 
amongst themselves every species of intolerance. It is painful at 
the present time to alflide to thise melancholy subjects, but we 
trust that the possession of their independence, and the enjoyment 
of liberal institutions, will eventually restore the Greeks to a 
position in the scale of nations more w'orthy of their ancestors. 

By a strange inconsistency, the Porte was called upon to 
suppress the piracy of the Greeks, and, at the same time, to 
aCKiiowledge tlie independence of tliat |)eople. By a still greater 
contradiction, the high powers waited till the insurgents w'ere 
reduced to the last extremity, before they stated their doubts 
as to the Sultan’s capacity to terminate the insurrection; and 
absurdly came forward to arrest the effusion of blood, when all 
blood which was likely to flow had already been spilt. It is true 




that the Porte had treated the revolution too lightly in its com¬ 
mencement, and had not employed efficient means to arrest its 
progress; but the Sultan was confident of the ultimate result, and 
foresaw that the advantages which w'ttuld follow tlie struggle, 
would, in some degree, repay the disJisfcM*s which had attended 
its progress. The indolence of the Turkish population had been 

f reatly encouraged by the activity of their (jlreek fellow-citizens. 

Jiiless war summoned the Osiufinlees to arms, they wasted 
their entire time on the divan or in tlu* bath, while the (Jreek 
rajahs cultivated the fields and carried on the trade of the 
country. Their men-of-war had invariably two distinct ship’s 
companies; the on<‘ consisting of Greeks to work the ship, the 
other of 'Furks, to fight the enemy. In the time of jieace the 
government dt*rived neither profit nor strength from its Maho- 
medaii subjecl^, for they consumed without producing the neces¬ 
saries of life, and allowed their arms to rust on the shelf without 
paying the Karatch, or poll-tax. In war they earned their 
exemption from the tax, but for waul of regular training they 
mustered more like a disordered rabble than a disciplined militia, 
’file Greek revolution roused the Turks from tlu'ir apathy, and 
compelled them to rely on their own exertions for their future 
suhsisleiice. They then, for the first time, studied the law^s of 
navigation, and applu'd their hands to tiu* labours oi* agricult lire. 
'J'heir unsuccessful efiort.-^ at first betrayeil tlie long years of 
inexperience; but necessity jiroved to be a skilful mast(>r, and in 
leneth of time the 'Furks were able to exist without their Cireek 


assistants. 

The Sultan in the meanwhile continued ihew'ar in the Morea, 
and after six years of alternate success and reverse, finally 
triumphed in liis object. The insurrection w'as virtually crushed, 
and he w'as able to flictate his own teriiK of jieace. 'Fhe last 
years of the war had afforded ocimpatioti to the army of Mahomet 
Ali, and called foith the military talents of Ibrahim Pasha. 
The ravages, ]iowt*\er, comrditted by each party had been so 
general, that little besides deserted plains and forsaken villages, 
remained in jiossession of the conquerors. To colonize the 
country, and raise on the site of Sparta an Arab population, was 
the plan suggested by Mahomet Ali, but before the scheme met 
the approbation of the Sultan, the battle of Navarin completely 
altered the aspect of affairs. 

Left to itself Turkey Would now have advanced rapidly in^ 
civilization and strength. The Janissaries were no more, and* 
the nucleus of a disciplined army was already formed. The 
Mahomedans began to manoeuvre their .ships as well as work 
their guns. Agriculture was encouraged by the sovereign, and 
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commerce received an increased development. New laws were 
promulgate which tended to equalize the subjects of the Porte 
and restrain the power of the Pashas. Property was rendered 
more secure, and the old system of confiscation entirely abolished. 
Orphans and minors Were pin under the protection of govern¬ 
ment, and rules for the conduct of their guardians permanently 
prescribed. The Sultan had mastered in succession the discon¬ 
tented parties which surrounded his throne, and the peace of the 
capital was no longer endangered by a riotous mob or a lawless 
soldiery. Ti’he insurrection in the Morea was jiearly extinguished, 
and the Greeks wlio returned to their allegiance, were oflered in 
roturn their former municipal rights. The Porte made no dis¬ 
tinction for or against any portion of its subjects, but thivatened 
with the utmost severity those who should continue to deny its 
authorit^\ Fidl pardon on the other hand was ofleretl on full 
submission, and tiie protection o^the governinent w-as now some¬ 
thing more than a mere promise. Provinc»‘s were no longer pul 
up t<i auction in the market of Constantinople, but a governor 
appointed with a fix<'d salary, and answerable to tbe I^>rte for 
his coiuluct. The system of farming was discontinued, and with 
it the power of life and death taken away from the Pashas. The 
whole system of provincial government had been altered, and 
tbe people were beginning to feel the advanuiges of the change. 
Ibrahim and his army w'cre occupied in the Morea, and not a 
word of revolt or assertion of indejiendence had escaped the lips 
of the Egyptian ruler. 

Such w'ere the successes achieved bv Mahmoud, and such the 
brightening prospects of the Porte, when the European Powers 
interfered and signed the fatal treaty of July. That treaty, whicii, 
if strictly enforced, would have permanently fixed the boundary 
of Russia, was converted by that crafiy power into a source of 
further insult and ruin to Turkey. 'I'be Court of St. Petersburg 
pledged its word then,«and at a subsequent period renewed it, 
not to seek territorial possessions or selfish accession from Turkey; 
but instead of adhering to her promise, Russia has seized upon 
the mouth of the IJanube, and claims at the present day the 
entire coast of Circassia. The real object of the treaty has thus 
been evaded, and the tcnlious npgocmtions which precedetl it, 
rendered entirely null. Its final ratification did not take place 
till the insuri’ection w'as virtually suppressed, and the greater part 
..of the people had made their peace w’ith the Sultan—when the 
islanders only dared to encounter die merchant-vessels of friendly 
nations, and die Mainotes under Mavromikali, fled before a 
handful of Ibrahim’s ti*oops. The professed intention of die 
h^h Powers was to stop the effusion of blood in the Morea, but 
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the first act of their combined fleets was to crimson its shores 
with additional slaufrhter. It is useless now v> dweM upon tlu' 
“ untoward event,” but in justice to Ibraiiini and Tahir Pashas, 
w'e will give a succinct account of tive circuinsUinces wliicii inime- 
diately preceded the action, as well os Um' Turkish version of the 
result. 

On the 17th of October, 1827, a detachment of Ibrahim 
Pasha’s army advanced on Kalainata, a town situated at the 
extremity of the gulf of Coron. On the approach of the Turks 
the Greeks left the town, and bending tlieir way by the sea- 
slun'c, retreated tow'ards the village of Kitries. Mitlway h<*tw'(K.*n 
the two towns, the mountains approach so near to the coast, as 
only to leave a narrow strip of land at their base. In the 
narrowest j)arl of this j)assage, at a place called Ancyra, the 
Cl reeks, under IMavroniikali, threw up a wall of loose stones and 
anchored two gun-boats oil' its s(*award extremity. 'Fhe ground 
betwet'n the position ami Ka*lamata, was ehiefly oceu])ied by 
olive-tret‘s, winch, from the time required in their corning to 
maturity, form the most valuable posst'ssiuns of the Greeks. To 
]>revent an ainbiish and allow’ their cavalry to act, tlu* Turks 
])roceeded to di‘stroy the trees and cl(*ar the ground of all 
obstruction. The Greeks made no opposition, and the Turks 
rlid not fire a gnn, but the smoke of the burning tr(*es attracted 
the atti'irtion of Captain Hamilton, w’ho, with the (Cambrian, 
Philomel, and Russian frigate, C'onstanline, had ent(*nMl the 
gnlf of Coron. After sending an inefiectual message to the 
j’urks, and distributing bread amongst the Greeks, C’a])tain 
Hamilton rejoined the Admiral off Navarin, and reporterl to him 
the procet'dings of Ibrahim l^lsha. "I,'^“^se proceedings were 
considereil contrary to the previous engagements of the Turkish 
commander, and afforded an excuse for •the combined fleet to 
enter the harbour ef Navarin. Tlie sequel is well known, but 
as the party most incrin)inated in th^ affair has not yet bei*n 
heard in his own defence, Ve now lay before the reader the 
spirited and correct letter of Ihrahim Pasha. 

On the 29th of October, Ca[>tiiin Puget, commanding his 
Catholic Majesty’s schooner. La Fleche, entered the harbour of 
Navarin, and at six o’clock in the evening had an audience of 
Ibrahim Pasha. After the usual civilities, Ibrahim requesU’d 
the French officer to take down his wofds, and slowly sjKike as 
follows:— 

“ Sir, I w'ish the conversation I am about to hold w'lth you to he 
faithfully and minutely reported to Admiral de Uiguy; anil having 
expressed this wash, 1 rely on your honour for the exact fulfilment m 
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it. I am misrepresented and calumniated. ‘ Ibrahim,’ they say, * has 
broken his v^ord.’ The following, sir, are the circumstances on w'hich 
tliis false accusatiorf is grounded. A short time previous to the uiifor- 
tunatc affair of the 20th, I had a conference with the English and 
French admirals, in presence of many of their officers. \Ve there 
came to a verbal agreem^dt, that an armistice should take place be¬ 
tween the Greeks and Turks until an answer had been received from 
the Porte with regard to th<! proposals of the high pow<;rs. I asked if 
1 coui^l provision Patras, which place was then in great want of sup¬ 
plies, and I received an answer that there would be no hindrance to my 
doing so. I farther demanded if I could defend iny convoy, in case it 
was attacked by the Greeks; to which ({uostion the English admiral 
replied in the negative, but at the same time offt*red an escort or safe 
conduct to my vessels,—a proposal which I declined, as contrary to the 
honour of my flag. A slmrt time after the s<juadron had left, the roads 
of Navarin, 1 despatched a convoy for Patras, and, as I had heard the 
Greeks were in that quarter, I sent a few men-of-war to protect it. 
I ask you, sir, if I ought to have apted otherwise, and havt; allowed 
my brothers in arms to die of stai^'ation. Receiving, however, farther 
intelligence that Lord Cochrane threatened Patras with a considerable 
force, I sot sail in person, and ordered several frigates to accompany 
me, hoping by this show of force to prevent a collision, and secure the 
safe arrival of my convoy. In the mearnvhilo, the vessels which had 
preceded nu‘ had fallen in with the English, and, in consequence of a 
summons from th(‘m, were returning again towards Xavariii. Meet¬ 
ing, thf?refore, my convoy on its return, I called a council of my offi¬ 
cers, and d('bated with them on the necessary steps to be taken. Aftta* 
a full consideration of the subject, 1 proceeded to execute my original 
design of provisioning Patras, as by so doing I did not violate any 
engagement with the allies, or undertake any cntcrpris<‘, against the 
Grt‘eks, w'ho at that time possessed no land in the Tieighbourhood. 
I was then proceeding in this direction, when, again met by the 
English, and again receiving a fresh summons fr<mi them, 1 deter¬ 
mined to return to Navi^rin, and abandon for the. present my original 
project. 

“ 1 had returned, and |gain left Na>'arin for some days, when the 
Engibh, French, and Russian squadious hove in sight. A frigate and 
an English brig entered the harbour without showing their colours, 
and, after making several tacks in the bay, again left it without hoisting 
conduct which 1 can neither justify nor account for. On the 
20th, the pasha who commanded in my absence, observing the allied 
fleet bearing down on Navarin in orde^ of battle, and u’itli apparently 
hostile intentions, sent a boat on board the English admiral, and deli¬ 
vered to him the following communication ; viz. that the pasha w'ould 
be sorry to see so large an armament enter the port of Navarin during 
the absence of Ibrahim; but that if the allies had any occasion to com¬ 
municate with the shore, they could do so with perfect security, and 
that part or parts of each squadron could enter without endangering 
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the peace. I appeal to you, sir—do you observe any thing calculated 
to give offence in a similar request P Was it not natural far the com¬ 
mander to object to the presence of so powerful a 'force, and protest 
against its entering the port, esjM^cially as that force was four or five 
times sup<^rior to the Turkish, and likely by its warlike presence to 
pnn’oko liostilities P The English admiral stmt back the bt)at with the 
insulting answer, that he came to give onlers, and not receive ad¬ 
vice ; while tlie combined fleet continued to bear down on Navarin in 
line of battle. At two o’clock, p.m. the three squadrons entered the 
harbour, and immediately took up tlieir berths within pistol-shot of the 
Turkish fleet. In the meanwhile a frigate detached itself from the fleet 
and anchored athwart two flre-sliips which were moored at tlic mouth 
of the harbour: the I'reiieii and Russian squadrons followed the Eng¬ 
lish admiral, and imitated his maiiccuvres. Tlie Turkish admiral sent 
a boat a second time on board the English flag-ship, to demand some 
cxplaimtion of these; hostile proeet'dings; but the nu'sseiigcr was driven 
back in a manner equally insulting and unjustifiable, while the frigate 
above-mentioned sent her boats to seize on the fire-ships athwart which 
she had taktm up her berth. At this moment a discharge of musketry 
took ])lace, which proved to be the signal for a general action,—im 
action which was only terminated by the approach of night, and the 
utter destruction of our s<]uadron. The Turkish squadron wms com¬ 
posed of three line-of-battle ships, fifteen frigates, and several trans- 
port<, and was not prepared for action; while the fle(;t which it had 
to contend with consisted of ten line-of-battle ships, besides a number 
of frigates and corvettes. This being th<; case, do the three admirals 
really think that they have ri:apcd a rich harvest of glory, by crushing 
with their superior forces an u))punent who neither expected nor had 
given cause for such tin attack, and who was not prepared for action, 
nor had taken the precautions of dt'fcnce ?—Btit to return to the sub¬ 
ject, and state who began the action, and who has the blame or merit 
of having fired the first shot. On this point each party is anxious to 
exculpate itself. What, however, is positively known on the subject 
is, that the English frigate, without reason or paovocation, endeavoured 
to take possession of some fire-ships, and that the just resistance made 
by the fire-ships caused the first shot to be ^red. I'o conclude, sir— 
being conscious of having givcit no offence, I avow titat 1 am still 
ignorant of the motive wliich gave occasion for this unaccountable 
conduct. The high powers proA-ss a wish to prevent the farther effu¬ 
sion of blood in the Levant, while, behold I their admirals crimson the 
w'atcrs of Navarin with blood, and cover the entire bay with floating 
corpses. I am told that I, Ibrahvm, have broken my word; but 1 will 
go to Paris and to London, if necessary, and there make known the 
true case, M'hen they who have shed this innocent and unoffending 
blood shall bear the blame and shame of their misdeeds. Ships are^ 
built to stand the hazards of battle and of storms—it is not their loss 
which BO deeply afflicts me; but when they accuse me of breaking my 
engagements, 1 cannot refrain from asserting that it is a foul calumny. 
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Sir, I rely on you to repeat word for word to your admiral what I have 
juRt Htated'^to you."*- 

This letter, dictated by Ibrahim, and translated by bis inter¬ 
preter, was delivered to Admiral de Rigny at Voiina, a small 
sea-port at tlie month of the bay of Ismir. 

We will dwell no longer on the “ untoward event,” but w'e 
cannot refrain from remarking, that the Power which was so 
hasty to avenge the sliglitest offence when the offender w'as 
weak and unprepared, ought not now to hesitate when her flag 
is really insulu^d and hei* ships caj^tured by a dangerous enemy. 

We will consider the merits of the Circassian question before 
we close this article, but in the meanwhile we must return to the 
events of twenty-eight, 

Mr. Canning’s object was the preservation of the Ottoman 
Empire, as well as the political independence of the Porte. He 
wished to remove from Russia all pretext for making w'ar, and 
to this end proposetl himself as a mediator between the Sultan 
and the Czar. His negociations were long and tedious; but 
instead of boldly insisting on Russia’s forbeamnee, he invariably 
advised the Porte to further concessions. ’Phe Court of 8t. Petc'rs- 
burg, better informed on the subject than the rest of Europe, 
knew that the resources of Turkey were not exhausted, an<l that 
if Malunoud were allowed to proceed in his reforms, he would 
become in time a formidable enemy to Russia. He had already 
begun to organize the power of his people, and the Emperor 
naturally watched with a jealous eye the successful commence¬ 
ment of so noble a design. To molest the Sultan in his arduous 
tJisk, and, if possible, to attack the country during its state of 
transition, became the necessary policy of Russia, while the 
obvioiis interest of England was to strengthen the northern 
frontier of Turkey, acid gain time for Ma'unoud to accomplish 
his rt'forms. Instead, however, of boldly standing by the side 
of her ancient ally, England sought to appease the violence of 
Russia; and when she ought not to have acknowledged the 
exorbitant demands made at Ackerman, her ambassador even 
exerted his influence to induce Turkey to accede to them. No 
satisfaction, however, could check the ambition of Russia; it was 
in vain that Mr. Canning exhausted his influence with the Divan, 
for no sooner had the Sultan yielded on one point, than another 
subject of complaint was inini^iately raised against him. When 

• We received the French copy of Ihw letter on ho»rd the French flag-ship on the 
same day that it reached Admiral de lligny. With his leave we preserved the 
copy, and believe that only two or three copies besides our own were allowed to be 
taken. 
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the treaty of Ackerman was finally adjusted, and that topic 
failed to afford sufficient cause for offence, Russia (urned her 
attention to the Greek revolt, and founded, on tlie outrages com¬ 
mitted during it, a new motive for interference. She had been 
the alternate friend and foe of the insurgents, and one year con¬ 
demned them as revolted subjects, and the next protected them 
as her co-religionists. 

Fearing her sitigle interference in the affairs of Turkey, 
Mr. Canning invited all the powers to join in the pacification 
of Greece, and hoped by this general alliance to restrain the 
designs of Russia. His plan was, however, frustrated, for 'I’urkey 
was shocked at the unnatural coalition, while Russia only adhered 
to the treat}’ as long as it served her purposes. Austria hud 
invariably shown a partiality for the Porte, and could not, without 
the grossest inconsistency, join in this cnisjide against her neigh¬ 
bour. Her empire, like the Qttoman, is composed of <liflereiit 
nations and j)eople of different creeds. The Italian, Roheniian, 
and Hungarian, had (‘qual claims with the Greek to inde¬ 
pendence, and the Court of Vienna foresaw that if success 
attend(‘d the revolt of the Moreotes, the Poles w'ould not lie 
long in following their example. So complicated, in fact, were 
the relations between the negociatiiig parties, and so inconsistent 
their conduct, that the SulUin could neither rc'ly on their faith 
nor fathom their designs. He heard Kngland protest against 
Russia's aggression in the north, and saw her join with that very 
power in nestroying his fleet in the south. 

Puzzled by the conflicting and contradictory opinions of 
lOuropean powers, the Porte not only declined farther mediation 
on their part, but even protested against the intt'rference 
which had already taken place. It askerl by what international 
law one state allow'cd itself to assist th» cause of rebellion in 
another, and described with a prophetic voice the consequence!^ 
which might follow such a precedent. •Appealing to the sacred 
law w’hich offers prf>tectioii in person and proi)erty to all loyal 
and peaceable subjects, it contrasts its own unofficious con¬ 
duct and strict adherence to treaties, with the unsteady policy 
and false representations of the allies, lliis declaration is 
written with the clearness of language anrl firmness of purpose, 
which generally characterize Uie manifestoes of the Sultan, and 
proves that argumentative powers and oriental eloquence arc not 
altogether strangers in the councils of the Sublime Porte. It 
denied the atrocities ascribed to its arms, and truly stated thal 
foreign interference alone had prolonged the struggle in the 
Morea. Without the prospect of assistance from abroad, the 
Greeks would have submitted afier their first reverses, and 
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accepted the forgiveness promised by the Porte to their repent¬ 
ance. 'flite manifesto farther declares, that the war was neither 
one of religion nor extermination, for various nations were then 
living in peace under the Porte, and religious toleration was 
then, as it is now, the policy of the Ottoman Empire. 

This appeal, eloquent and just as it was, made no effect upon 
the three Allied Powers. Canning could not forget his school¬ 
boy dreams of Greece, and his most Christian ^liyesty was not 
likclv to draw his sword in defence of Islatnisin. Russia, the 
third but most influential party to the contract, had led her allies 
blindfold so long, that she knew they could not find their way 
back, even if allowed to see they had gone astray. Austria stood 
aloof, and Prussia, although she generally followed the political 
steps of Russia, escaped the charge of inconsistency, by imitating 
the neutral conduct of Austria. 

Disgusted by the unwarrantable proceedings of the three high 
powers, and trusting that his rkpid movements would outstrip 
their tardy negociations, the Sultan boldly rejected all peaceful 
advice, and advanced in spite of remonstrance to the subjugation 
of Gr(*ece. The rising army of Mahomet Ali had nearly accom¬ 
plished its task on shore, while the squadron of 'Faliir Iley was 
sufficient to complete the work at sea. Tranquillity was on the 
point of being restored throughout the Ottoman Empire, when 
the three powt'rs interfered and signed the fatal treaty of July. 

'Fhe death of Canning, which took place about this time, proved 
equally advantageous to Russia and detrimental to England. 
Relieved from the vigilant eyes of that statesman, the Emperor 
was able to mature his plans of invading Turkey, and break the 
promise of neutrality which the treaty o^ July im]>osed upon him. 
So completely contrary to the intentions of C.nming were the 
events which followec^ his death, that the vev\ treaty which was 
framed to keep Russia from her prey, i)roved the means of 
bringing it within her r^ch. 

The twentieth of October realized more than the most san¬ 
guine enemy of the Porte could have calculated on, for that day 
not only witnessed the destruction of the Ottoman fleet, but 
caused the Divan to distrust in future the warmest professions of 
England. The moral injury done to the two western powers 
was still greater than the physical loss sustained by the Maho- 
medan arms, for from that hour the influence of France and 
England sank for ever in the Levant, and Russia, whether as 
friend or foe, rose paramount in the consideration of the Porte. 
Whether Canning would have been able to extricate his country 
from the labyrinth of difficulties in which he himself had led her, 
must ever remain a matter of speculation; but he who began the 
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game of intrigue was the most likely to play it* to a successful 
issue; and it is probable, that, if the life of that daring*statesman 
had been spared, Russia would not have ventured to act the un¬ 
blushing part she afterwards did. He had bound her to neu¬ 
trality, and to neutrality he would certainly have constrained 
her. As it happened, however, his untimely death, the indeci¬ 
sion of Lord Goderich’s ministry, and the “ untoward event” of 
Navarin, so completely paved the way for conquest, tliat Russia 
could no longer resist tlie tempting opportunity. Forgetting all 
her professions of moderation, she boldly declared war against 
Turkey, and broke her engagements with England. The treaty 
of London became a dead letter; for, according to that treaty, 
she waved all individual claims, and refused to act as a belli¬ 
gerent in order to co-operate with the western powers, and come 
forward as a neutral flag in Greece. I'he allies had even en¬ 
tered into mutual arrangements with regard to the number of 
ships in the Mediterranean, a«id the seniority of commanders. 
No sooner, however, had the combined fleets destroyed the 
Turkish squadron, than Russia considers all engagements at an 
end, and begins offensive operations on the frontiers of Wallachia. 
Her forces in the south are augmented, her armies march into 
the princi[)alities, and the treaty of Ackerman is again brought 
forward as an excuse to annoy Turkey. Right or wrong, it was 
the interest of Russia to quarrel with the Sultan : a more favour¬ 
able opportunity for attacking him could not be afforded, for he 
had neither a fleet to send into the Black Sea, nor allies to give 
a moral support to his cause. The treaty of .July apjwared, in 
the eyes of the Turks, a combined attack of all Euro|)e, and 
although the friendly professions of England might formerly have 
had some effect w'ith the Divan, that effect was entirely destroyed 
by her subsequent conduct. Canning, in his negociations with 
the Porte, had invariably insisted on the Pacification of Greece, 
as the means of rcnoviiig from Russia all pretext for 
war; but now that the T urkish pow’er ifl the Morea was 
destroyed, the Emperor availecl himself of the {xinic fo: 
ing on the Danube. The Sultan appealed to the courage of his 
people, and determined not to fall without a struggle. Deserted 
by his friends, and deceived bv the enemy, he boldly took the 
field, and fought single-handofl with his powerful adversary. An 
opportunity was now offered to England and France to repair 
the injury done to Turkey, and retrieve their lost interest 
with the Porte; but instead of aiding their ancient allyy 
they allowed their natural rival to advance to the very gates of 
Constantinople. Throughout they had acted inconsistently: 
their conduct in Greece was scarcely that of a neutral flag, and 
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now, when tlva policy of Canning might have been brought 
into play,^ th^ refused to bind down Russia to her pacific eii- 
gagementL It was in anticipation of this crisis that the treaty 
of July had been signed—^it was to baffle the hostile designs of 
Russia that she was invited to join the high contracting powers 
in the pacification of Greece j but instead of keying the Em¬ 
peror to his word, the foreign secretary broke oft n^ciatiuns 
with the Porte, and withdrew the ambassadors from Constanti¬ 
nople. Then, but not till then, the Sultan declared his distrust 
of the Christian powers —then he accused Russia of a conspiracy 
against the Mahoinedan nation, and the other European courts 
of abetting her in the attempt. With energy, and not without 
reason, he called upon the faithful to rally round the throne, and 
resist with all their might the new' crusade against them. This 
hatli-sherif ap|)eared in January, and its echo had scarcely reached 
the distant provinces, when the Court of St. Petersburg thundered 
forth its declaration of war. Eew' public documents contain so 
many words and so few arguments: the accusations against 
'rurkey are, the molestation of Russian commerce, undue influ¬ 
ence with the court of 'Peheran, maltreatment of the Servians, 
and a refusal to comply with the treaty of July. The three first 
of these injuries, on which Russia mainly relied for a justifica¬ 
tion for going to war, existed in no greater degree subsequent 
to the consultations in London, then previous to it: and yet, in 
the treaty she signed on the 6th July, she positively disclaimed 
any hostile intentions against Turkey. Was that treaty, or were 
the promises (written or verbal) which accompanied it, abrogated; 
or rather, were not France and England bound to enforce its 
fulfilment ? They did so, as far as regarded Turkey, with the 
single exception, that* in addition to forcing on the Sultan the 
virtual independence of Greece, they took from him the promised 
nominal sovereigntybut in reflect of Russivi, they overlooked 
her departure from the terms of the treaty, and allowed her to 
rove with as large a tffther as sl|e listed. She herself seemed 
aware of the insult she was abom to offer to the Courts of France 
and England; for in her declaration of war, she alludes to the 
pacific ciiaracter she had assumed, but protests against her tem¬ 
porary moderation having any reference to her earlier and more 
important rights. Those rights, if they really existed had been 
in abeyance (even according to her own showing) during the 
last tliirteen years; and it seemed rather more than mere acci¬ 
dent wluch made the moment of the iPorte’s greatest embarrass¬ 
ment, the very moment that her patience should be exhausted. 

Turkey answered the accusations of Russia by a positive 
denial of tliem. She had neither influenced Persia nor subject^ 
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the Imperial flag to new exaotions; but, on die oentrary, Rustia 
had adopted a vexatious policy for Uie purpose of eausinn a 
quarrel; and that if any party guUty of mental reservation 
at Ackerman, that party was the Court m St. Petersburg* 
England and France in the meanwhile proceeded to die exe* 
cution of the treaty of July with little iirnmess dr consistency* 
The combined squadrons, which had hitherto acted under the 
command of the English admiral, parted company, and espoused 
the individual interests of their own separate nags: negociations 
with the Porte were renewed, although the relative positions of 
I'urkey and England were precisely the same as when all com¬ 
munication witli the Divan had been broken od'; and, wliat 
must he considered as a self-condemnation of their precipitate 
flight, the ambassadors returned to their posts. The Morea was 
slowly evacuated, but not without force: Athens remained for 
some time longer in the hands of the Turks. The progress of 
Russia, though nut so rapid as glic expected, contrasted, never¬ 
theless, with the tardy proceedings of England and France: all 
her treaties, all her promises, were broken in succession. By 
the treaty of Ackerman, she condemned the Greeks as revolted 
subjects—by the treaty of July, she recognized them as an inde¬ 
pendent nation : by her engagements with England, she was to 
se(‘k no individual advantage; but when a fair opportunity of 
invading Turkey was afforded, she did not scruple to seize on 
the mouth of the Danube. Thereby slie infringed the treaty, 
and insulted England and France. As some pmliation for her 
breach of promise, she qualified her declaration of war, by 
confining her hostility to the northern frontier of Turkey, ana 
waving her right as a belligerent in the Archipelago; but this 
engagement, like her former one, was adtJUrently only made to 
be broken, for scarcely was the ink dry, when a Russian 
squadron blockaded the Dardanelles. At the commencement of 
the war, the Emperor expected to advance, with little opposition, 
to the capital of his enemy; bqt the reVesses he sustained during 
the first campaign, taught him to set a higher value on his foe, 
or place less confidence in his own army. His language to 
England varied with the fortune of the war : while at the head 
of a numerous army on the Pruth, he professed his intention to 
preserve an armed neutrality iq the sonth, but when driven back 
from the Danube, he acknowledged the necessity of the Mediter¬ 
ranean fleet co-operating with the army on shore. The military 
reputation of Russia was injured rather than enhanced by tlie war 
for her long-prepared armies fell upon Turkey when the ti'easury 
was exhausted and the spirit of fanaticism quelled, before the ratv 
levies were well trained, in their new discipline, or the distant 
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pashas confirm^ in their allegiance ; while the wreck of the fleet 
still strew^ the roadstead of Navarin, and Mahomet Ali treated 
with the English Admiral as an independent prince. Notwith¬ 
standing these disadvantages, Turkey resisted, during two con¬ 
secutive years^ the oldest soldiers ^d ablest generals of Russia. 
Before Ibraelon and Sfiistria, as well as in the celebrated siege of 
Varna, the army of the Emperor suffered losses which he had 
not anticipated, and which Europe imagined the Turks were 
incapable of inflicting. The first campaign closed without either 
adding laurels or holding out brighter prospects to the Russian 
arms; but the second began under very different auspices; 
during it the Turks showed little of their former zeal, and the 
Russians were in consequence every where victorious. Silistria 
fell; Paskevitch approticlied the capital of Armenia, and Admiral 
Greg threatened the coast of the Black Sea. The capture of a 
single frigate was the only laurel gained by the Capitan Pasha: 
while on land, the Grand Vizier was out-manceuvred by 
Dcibitch, and defeated in the well-fought battle near Pavadi. 
Choumla still defied the Russian army, but neither the perse¬ 
verance of the Sultan nor the bravery of his troops could make 
up for the treachery of his officers and the defection of Ins 
rajahs. I’he Balkan was passed without opposition, w'hile the 
Pasha of Scutari, to whom the defence of Adrianople w'as en¬ 
trusted, was lulled into inaction by the seductive promises of 
Russia. Had the Bulgarian population known the difference 
between the iron rule of the Czars and the mild government of 
the Porte, or the Albanian army foreseen tlie insulting manner 
in which Russian promises were intended to be broken, either 
Deibitch would never have passed the Balkan, or been annihi¬ 
lated the moment He had done so. Fate, liowever, decreed 
otherwise, and fortune violated the old adage, by leaving the 
intrepid Sultan and joining the ranks of his more subtle adver¬ 
saries. The Pasha of Scutari proved traitor, and his sovereign 
succumbed. Then, and not till j:hen, England awoke from her 
lethargy, and either allowed her ambassador additional powers, 
or else tliat ambassador took upon himself extraordinary respon¬ 
sibility. Ulie Russian fleet under Admiral Ricord, was held in 
check by the English squadron under Sir Pulteney Malcolm; 
and if the former had made any a|:tempt on the Dardanelles, the 
latter had received orders immediately to engage them. Under 
these circumstances Deibitch had no choice, but to sign an 
.immediate peace, or rush to certain destruction beneath the 
walls of Constantinople. Delay would have proved fatal to his 
army, and the Russian General was too good a tactician to allow 
his momentary triumph to be annulled. Availing himself, there- 
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tte invadiog B/cmy weelmowi^ or .ihe.ddiuiQn mid^ 
Ottoman genenda laboured dispelled^ the oele)^rated triH^ 
of (Adrianople was si^ed: a treaty bv ii9hich Shissia obtained 
more than she could have tmdcipate^ wl^ retreating In the 
pievious year before Cbomida and SUistria, but less than sl^ 
might iiave demanded, i£^actiially triumph^t at the gates cf 
Constuitinople. 

Widi the treaty of Adrianople began different, and hitherto 
unheard of, relations between we Court of St. Petersburgh and 
that of tlie Sera^o. it aU the delusions which had bUnded 
the rebel pashas were dispdled; and what was stall more uneis* 
pected, all the confidence iutherto placed in England and France 
entirely destroyed. The two western Courts had left their 
ancient ally to struggle alone and unassisted through the entire 
war, and could, therefore, scarcely expect at termination of 
it to be placed on the footing of dieir former friend^ip. 

Thus was concluded, in the year 1829, the celebrated treaty 
of Adrianople—a treaty by which Turkey lost the virtual sove¬ 
reignty of nallachia and Moldavia, and Russia obtained the 
greatest commercial advantages in the East. The clawe which 
makes Russian subjects amenable to their own consul, instead of 
the Turkisi) courts of justice, loses its obnoxious tendency by the 
irapossibUi^ of putting it into execution; but the enormous sum 
of money wmanded as a compensation for the exposes of the 
war, being beyond Uie power of Turkey to pay, will always Itsave 
an excuse for Russia to renew the quarrel* 

Mahmoud had not forgotten, nor did he ibtend to forgive, the 
treacbeiy of hi^ Albanian general; for no sooner was peace 
stored, than he lasitod on the heed of his i^bellioiis vassal 
full pmmlty of bis.crime. The,Grand Viaier was moresucoesfful 
agunst the rev<dted ehie& in theagallant but hutnolitic 
action near Piaradl The ^^*s foiees triumphed in Al^ia, 
and that warlike province pei^ime, for the Brst 
sul^ect to the central power ^ the empire.^ Tbip sh^t 
of sunshine in the fortunes nf Turkej^ ^ sooq desd;ie4jtti^^ 
succeeded by a darker eiottd hja4 ,e^,yet )[^ei?^:ii^r the 
throne of the Sultans* A ^«tonn silently 

'll . . i - I 'l l J | I.I.. ■■ t I UM I i I . 1 ^ —4ii(ll.i I l i I r | j h > i| ii . . J/y 

* At Itw-soiiimencenieat ot tbp» wfaik Um Imrw vs* *^11 

the mmcofai adepted by d)a Vjci^ tem .mualb^aff^.and dec^va; but whao wn 
praapeefa of tfit rabela were redueal fe ,4 hroeliM state, die gavemapnA JMUI^ . 
temMiwd tbair wonnim with ^eate^egr, twl •£barw Uie glory of vietoyy 
mo&Mlke vidiwJwathsy meAit. "t . . 
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ttiomlbiit EidiadfiM Mu R«i8lfii$ #tiil 

ornkioiis td on tlloWiBiinIs Ik^ MMiod 

hk Mtendota to Hi^^beteefi^ etd^vaenbft'of lfiii% congtn^- 
tttlated himsolf aa mo 6lial retithl of dt^, Ik)^ of tnw* 
ouilHty, however^ woro BOtm dis^Mfiod^ ^fbt ObOroeiy hM iio fiisitOd 
me edmfora of repost, than he more oistitrhed in hk 

pcwsdfbl pUrsnits, mid hk aimies simniidRed to the fidd. 
IMhhomet Alik suceeises W€>re* greater than even he eotlld have 
ahtibipate^ for, with the exeep&n of Acre, Ibrahim Paihi met 
with no remitimeo in Syria. The Grand Vizier did all diat 
eddrage tibtiM do, btit the dii^drited troops of the Sultan made 
no iftand agadnat the Wel1<Hll»;iplined ranira of Eamiana 
What was the tdtimate object of Mdhomet An sdll reitudns a 
secret; bnt had he wished to extend hk cononejits tfo the waHs of 
Constantinople, the Porte could have ofierea no tdfectifeid resist- 
aitee. Tokn aAer town opened its ^tes to the victoriolBS ailiiiV, 
and the people of the conquered provinces semhed ahndst to Wm- 
COme die invaders. The throne was in danger, and the Sultan 
saw no means of tfoecfchig his rebellious vassal, except by empty¬ 
ing for fdrl^n aasistanoe. Tb this end he h&nt dn ambassadw to 
the court ot St. Jamesk, but that court refosed to move a ktep 
oh behalf Of its ancient ally. A sin^ ship-of^war—the sll^teSt 
demonstration on the part of England^wohld have caused Ma¬ 
homet AH to hah in ms career; ^ neither Eitgiatid ti6r France 
seemed wiHiii|; to tetrietb thehr lost interest with the DiVah. The 
efihet of their apadty or fndecision# wu to flatter l^gyptkNIdi the 
hope of independence, and force l^rkey fotelhe arttsdf ftitesia. 
The readhiesB widi %lileh that crafty 'pdsfor^e# fo HHehasktance 
of her late Unfa^nist, was oidy eqnaHed hy ^ ffttfeh'disirite- 
restedness Whh whldi i 
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rit)W fairly played to the last cardEngland, France, and 
Russia, were the parties engaged—the dliancc of Turke}’ the 
stake played for. Chance seemed to favour the western powers, 
but, either from the skill of their antagonist, or their own bad 
play, Russia' rose the winner. From this period the fiolitical 
relations of the East were completely changed, and the balance 
of power overthrown, Instea<l of a dangerous enemy for its 
neighbour, the court of St. relersbiirg has strengthened its 
southern frontier by a pow'orful friend; and the same stroke of 
policy whi<-h extends the influence of Russia, strikes, at the same 
time, a death blow' to English nseendancy. 

Tniese being tlu* results of Count OrlofTs mission, Russia may 
well boast that she gained more I>y mediation than she had pre¬ 
viously obtained b}- arms. What Russia gained, England has 
lost. The tinu* is gone by when lu‘r name acted like magic on 
the policy of Europe. Slie has professe<i too imicb, and done too 
little, for eitlu'r Poland, 'Piirkc^s of Persia, to rely again on her 
promises. During the last eight years these three powders, at 
tliree difTerent periods, have been engaged in mortal strife W'itli 
their giant neighbour, and though the struggle was well inaiii- 
taiiien in all three cases, each power had to fight the battle single 
handed. Experience like this has not been in vain. Turkey 
cannot forget, that when war with Russia was at its height, the 
Rritish Parliament w’as too much engaged w'ith its internal affairs 
to attend to any foreign interests. Persia has not forgottcMi that 
England stood idly looking on when the army of Yermaloff* w'as 
actually pioneering the direct road to India. The Divan remem¬ 
bers wt'll the Jbrsaken state of the Porte, when her ambitious 
satrap dared to mai;ph with rebel colours intf» the very ht‘art of 
her Asiatic dominions: they remember ' the British minisVr’s 
answer to the Ottoitjan ambassador—an answer which must have 
sounded strangely from the first m-jtritinie power in Europe—viz. 
England was so occupied in blockading the Scheldt, and watch¬ 
ing the Tagus, that she could not spare a single vessel for the 
of Syria. Such was the answer received from the verj' 
power which, a few years previous, had, either by a blunder of 
an officer, orliis over-grec<fy thirst for fame, destroyed the unpre¬ 
pared fleet of an ancient and faithful ally. France was as great 
a loser as England; for while ‘^she shrunk from defending the 
Sultan in Asia, she made an almost direct attack upon his autho¬ 
rity by her usurpations in Africa. • Her influence with the Divan 
sensiWy declinea, nor are the instability of her own government, 
and subsoi^uent foreign policy, likely to restore it. Disgusted by 
tlie iimctivj^ ot En^and, and unwilling to rely on France, the 
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Sultan wfi^ oMiged to buy die friendsh^ of Russid^ anti secure to 
his distracted kingdom die w^e so necessary to it, ^ 

The readine«» with whicn Malioniet Ali^ubifiittcd to the re¬ 
monstrances of England or France, proved die facility with which 
either of diose two powers could have saved the Porte from the 
neces.-'ity of asking Russian aid, WhenhefoTe Acre, Ibrahim l^asha 
might have welcomed an excuse whicii would have allowed him 
to withdraw his forces; but as his subsequent march was a rapid 
succession of victories, it could scarcely be expected that lie would 
immediately obey an order to halt. No sooner, however, was the 
displeasure of England and Franco known, than he paused in 
his glorious career, and there is little doubt that, nutif then, lie 
had flattered himself that they secretly approved of liis coarse. 
'J'he terms on which the peace was finally concluded, wvre more 
advantageous to Alahoinet Ali than creditable to the Sublime 
Porte. Syria, Adana, and Cyprus, were the rewards billowed 
on succensrul rebellion, while th«i nominal 
wiis all the Sultan received in return. 

The blow is a severe one, which severs from the Ottoman Porte 
so large a portion of its dominions but we are inclined to believe, 
that the province's themselves will be bi'iiefitn'd by the separation. 
If Mahomet Ali is not ibreed by foreign intrigue, or teinpt<*d by 
liis own auibition, to revolt against liis sovereign, the country 
which languished uiuler Turkish euii.s:,arit‘s tnay rise into a power¬ 
ful nation when concentraled inuler his immediate government. 
Whatever iiUerested people may state to the contrary, Egypt has 
certainly prospered under his rule; and if the situation of the 
fellah is still subject to many liardsliips, it Ls nevertlielcss superior 
to his former slate of military lamdage. M&humet Ali is perfect 
niiister of the country over which his vict*>royalty extends, and 
w hether a son of his succeeds, or a stranger is api>oinUHl to his 
vacant chair, the country will revert to tlie*sovereign in a higher 
state of social organization tliaii any other portion of his doini- 
uions. ^ • 

Having briefly reviewed the history of the Porte, as well as 
its foreign relations, up to tile last and most important war in 
which it lias been engaged, we will now make a few observations 
on tlie present state and future proejiects of the countryr. In doitig 
so, we must dwell on the reigning monarch and his individual 
character as the must important feature in the picture, for on iiim 
and his firmness depend the success of the silent revolution which 
is now takii^ place in the cminions as well as government of tbe 
Turks. “ He,” to ouotc the writer in the Metropoliuin, “ has* 
precipitated his kingpm into a state where it must either advance, 
Of per^ in a vain effort to retrace its steps. No longer able, to 
entrencki itself within the lines of obstinate barbarism, but brought 


ullegiaiice of lus vassal 



into Immediate contact with l&iiiw)etttt Turkey niust off¬ 

take its n'ti^hboiira in the ihirch of ciV11l|^iion»' and prove its 
importance in the geneial council of nationi.’* Faniitidtoi is no 
match for science^ nor can the weapons of the sevenl^nth ^sentory 
be of any avail in th« nineteenth. Mah'n^oud on^ anticipated 
kn event which was inevitable, whdn he vohinte^r^ fb impose 
upon his subjects a course, which they must, sooner or later, have 
adopted per force. Tho» Vbo upbraid him with the bold steps 
he has already ts^en, know little of the pteinoos state of TurkOy, 
and understand that little veir ill. A change was required by 
the actual position of affairs; had the Sultan been the greatest 
stickler in the world for antiquated usages, he must have sacrificed 
his prejudices, or have sacrificed himself. No power on earth 
can restore the &llen institutions of Turkey. Mahmoud, or Ma¬ 
homet Ali—it matters not who holds the sceptre—both have 
favoured innovation, and the one, as well as the other, must force 
the new system into practice. This line of policy is no longer a 
subject of choice, it is one of absolute necessity. Instead of at¬ 
tempting to rejiair the gothic structure, which time, much more 
than the Sultan, has reduced to ruins, the architect must clear 
, tin? ground and raise a new edifice in its stead. In such an impor¬ 
tant crisis, and with such a gigantic task to perform, it required 
daring like Mahmoud's to grasp the reins of government, and 
obstinacy like his, to hold tlicm firm. Courage and perseverance, 
patience and diligence, were essential to the monar^, who, after 
wading through blood to a tottering throne, found that throne 
both undermined by domestic feuds, and beset with foreign 
enemies. A remorseless disposition, unhesitating firmitess and 
singleness of view, qpe requisites in a succ^ful renovator; dnd 
as fur as the regal purple will allow us to discriminate h^ features, 
Mahmoud possesseS| in a high degree, these chartuiteristics. 
Sanguine or persevering, he boldly meets the greatest dangers, 
(uul stands in the most stirring tunes with uns^^en nerve and 
unabated courage. Vmen forei^'war thundered at the gat^ of 
the capital, and domestic broil burst out beneath die waif Of the 
seraglio, he held due on his course, and refused to abate one jot 
,of his reforms. The enemy were at T<diOrloo, and the foreign 
embas^es eimg^rated the danger; but Mahmoiid,' while he ^yed 
^the game with Uussia to the iMb cast, crushed Widi^anniminch- 
ihg Mnd the conspiracy which had. broken but in Codstanti- 
Had the Janissanes been in existence, th^ wdtdd have 
. ^rificed Sultan after Sultan, and accompanied eVery reverse in 
the fi^d, with a epn^esponditig xnassacre in die capital ; hut Mah¬ 
moudis ^prevented sbnilar occurrbnees, gUVO hhn a 
eoihmana over his 8u1)jechi, Which ho monarch hul fM^ssed 




.l^oi« biQV. ^bks of the Turks, 

althoi^h kt th^ oC inait^ {»^y<»s; tjnniht or 

murderer .09 he is, mo4« f9 es^ttal 1to*^e\,wdfare of lus 

cduo^, that it scaroeiy cornu ^3^t without him. 

DrcsEidfid, indee^h hra been the past history of Ikhihmoud, 9|i<l 
.while we admire 4ic monoroh, who couM wprk iiis way through 
jso maov difficulties, we ^cannot refrain from^uddeiing at the mSi, 
who, day after day, sign^ the bloody mrman of dee^. The 
annals of the seraglio contain a rapid succession of public mas¬ 
sacres and private assassinations : poison, .tlte bowstring, die 
executioner*s axe, and the assassin^s da^er, have b^n unspar¬ 
ingly employed; but not in one of the hundred cases where these 
means have been adopted, was personal malice tlie motive of the 
imperial mandate. Mahmoud does not correspond with tlie 
vulgar idea of an Eastern despot, for his ilbtions are neither con¬ 
ceived by caprice, nor executed in the madness of passion, but are 
invariably prompted by cool cq]cu1ation, and become the natural 
consequences of an undeviating line of policy. Those who rol¬ 
led the {leriod when he sealea the iatc of die imbecile Mustimlia, 
state, that be evinced strong sympathy with human feelings 
towards his deUironed brother, but, with an effort almost super¬ 
human, he checked that syinpatliy die moment it crossed his 
personal ambition. With a perseverance almost unparalleled in 
history, he hunted down, even to the infant nephew, the ffimily 
of All Pasha, nor could all the services of Halet Kffiendi arrest 


liis mastery hand when his death became an act of policy. Yet, 
Mahmoud, fratricide and destroyer as he is, never wars to crowd 
his harem with captive beauty, nor pilfers his subjects to sur¬ 
round his throne with luxury: his court is unostentatious, and his 
habits simple. One great but distant obj^t is ever in his view: 
towards it he still leads on widi an unwearied step, while, to attain 
it, he cares litde ki what paths he treadsi To diis firmness of 
purpose he addf an indifference to public opinion, and never 
ayows his pei^nal reputation to inflaence his official <^h4uct. 
Renown, be it fpr gouci or ev^—the pomp of a mighty monarch, 

. or the fame of a nadon^ bem&ctor, are not the glittering, but 
^substantial rewards his yant^ thirsts for; he neither te^ to 
jwin gqiden o^i^ipns from all'sons of people, nor to ^grave for 
himself a fair name on the pc^eaof histo^. Proud, but not vain, 
he toils in silence and consents to imitate even the successful 
example of a subject* AH the reforms introduced by Mahmoud, 
hod previously adop^ by .M^omet Mi, and, if the im^ 
..vitii^ ^ the vassal suc^eded hc^^ than those of the monarch, 
ct|^ mm to the teciuMtance of .%>K^g 

the^e,,7vhue mtermpt^, the other, rhe Arab chaste 
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is supposed to ti^e i&ore pbant than die TuAish» and the ktter 
nmy oe, ini> consequence, Jess susceptible of change^ but the v&y 
cause; whicJi maJees it difficult to stamp an impression, renders 
that impression more durable when made.—Constant to hk oi))ect, 
but reckless of c the meaps by which he attains it, Mahmoud does 
not disdain to profit by experience, or listen to advice. His mind 
is not sliacklea by prejudices, nor liis judgment blinded by head¬ 
strong zeal; but, patient as well as active, be dares to think deli¬ 
berately, and coolly acts upon conviction.—Such is the monarch 
who has begun the f^eat work of reform, and on w’hom still 
der^nds the regeneration of Turkej'. 

in the early pages of this article, we traced the outline of the 
gigantic plan which Mahmoud laid do'^Ti on ascending tlie 
throne, and now haviog hastily sketched the intervening histoiy, 
we will state the present progress of the stupendous work. 

In the first place, the military government established by the 
.Tanissaries in the capital no longer exists, but in its stead an 
effective and regular police luis been organized. This police is 
not only sufficient to prevent disturbances, but, from the ex¬ 
tremely peaceable character of the inhabitants, is seldom obliged 
to disjilay its full force. While possessing a moral influence un¬ 
known to similar bodies in Europe, it neither intrudes into the 
privacy of domestic life, nor sets spies to overhear tlie ooiivci*sa- 
tions of men. Individual liberty is more respected in Turkey 
iban in France, while the conspiracies and assassinations in die 
latter country quadruple those known in die former. Domiciliary 
visits, the absurd system of passports, and the arbitrary imprbusi- 
menr of susjiected persona, are acts of injustice alike unknown to 
the spirit and practice of Islam. I'he SeraskieT, with his liun- 
dred and flffy khavas,* has maintained uninterrnpted tranquillity 
during times of distress, entire weeks of fesdvity, and moments 
of political excitement.' The battle of Navarin, the flight of the 
amlmsaadors, the war with Russia, the treaty of Adi’bnople, the 
loss of Syria, and the bonding of, a Russian army in the Bos¬ 
phorus, Have all happened and passed away, without the capital 
neing endangered by serious insurrection, or its inhabitants dis- 
taib^ by riots. The Sultan lives in the public eye, and on the 
dceauoB of some great procession, the officer in command said—■ 
* f came here to keep public order«, but 1 find 1 have nothing to 
do but to admii-e it ” * 

Secondly* Mahmoud has successfully applied his reforming 
hand to the revenue, and introduced salutary regulations into 4ts 
administration. The evil existed in the mode of coUecting the taxlCs, 
‘Father dian in the m^ure of the taxes themselves, for the only Jkir- 
deos the people hadto bemr, werep property-tax, assessed by mutual 
agreement hotweeii the government and me chiefe of each muni- 
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c'^ialhyf togeUier wi& khaiatoh, or p«^<;taxi whtdh let A^^nibstltute 
Ibr serrbe, and nzdy levied on t}}ose who are exempt bear** 
ing arms. Neither trade nor manuiaeturea, cohvejanee of land^ 
nor exchai^ of' personal property, are shackled by duties, stamp, 
and the abstruse forms whi<m impale t|ie circnlation of weaidt 
in other states; but excrescences and alnises had cr^t in and cum 
cumbered a system which, in its original puritt^ did not oppress 
the people, while it amply supplied the treasury. By putting an 
end .to the prnickms system of fai'nting the taxes, Mauraoud has 
destroyed the cliief source of oppression in tlie pasltalics, while he 
has increased the amount of the revenue. 

'rhirdly. Mahmoud has waged incessant war on tlie lawless 
hordes who interrupted the peaceable liabits of industry, and, by 
dint of perseverance, has cleared the countiy of the thieves wl» 
formerly inlested it. 'I'he feudal chieft have fallen, the people 
have becTi disarmed in the towns, and murders and robberies 
are now of mor€f rare occurrence in 'I'urkey than in most coun¬ 
tries in Europe. 

I'ourthly. The difficulty of attending to all ports of this over¬ 
grown empire, has been diminished by the loss of some of the 
more distant provinces, and tlie princijile of self-government 
adopted in others. The nominal sovereignty of the Sultan for¬ 
merly extended from fhe frontiers of Morocco to the mountains 
of the Cancasus; but his actual power was confined almost witliin 
the walls of the seraglio. Since the last war, Russia has planted 
her standard at the mouth of tlie Danube, and is now tryjr^ her 
utmost to subdue the warlike population of Circassia; whii^ at 
the otlier exU'emity of the empire, Frange has appropriated 
Algiers, and threatens to extend her African conquests j'—lnit 
wimin the remaining provinces of the Pofte, the Sultan’s power 
is more influential, and the iinjierial mandate better obeyed, than 
during the proudest days of Ottoman rhle. Prince Milosh in 
the north, and Mahomet Ali in the south, enjoy a high^ autho¬ 
rity than is genemlly accorded to deftegated {lowers; but the 
distinct character of Ir^i'vta, as well as It^pt, require a separate 
administration, as also great discretionary power in thmr gover¬ 
nors* Under the immediate care of tliese active princes, their 
r^pective pashdiics are advancing in order and civuisEation, while 
Ibrahim Pasha, in Syria, is ffiecting the very reforms which the 
Porte has adopted nearer home. 

FiRhN. Natianal and relipous pr^udiees are daily disappear¬ 
ing, and tiie fonatidsm which once distinguished the followers ^ 
^uhomet has ^en to an enlightened spirit, of toleratilm. 
The dbmsrof ^ religions (save one) are adapted solely 
manners the age in whicn they are made, and retire to be 
modified or altered accofding to the progress of society* . Fee- 
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banks of the Bospboms. Aware of thisi Mahsaoud stiadioii4x ae- 
fllects those obpeevances which prevcait the itn^pi^ve^^efhiB sub- 
3 e<^and has fearlessly bedten un oui^lhe paleQf antiquated usages. 
ReU^ous fanaticism) jf not kept alive by eQntro^syv or JEpwted 
to energy by pemcutio% sin]» into a slate of inaetioU) which, 
while it seems to be a healthy repose^ is ofeea the stealthy ap- 
proaeh of death. Mahomedan se^ has slept so long that it is 
unwHling to be disturbed in its slumbers, and, like a man over* 
eome with cold, it may indulge in the dece^ul stupor till die 
▼lial apailc itself becomes'extinct. Tlte Koran itself is an equity 
able dmugh iU-aermigod code of Imvs, and when weeded of a few 
absurd forms, and several false interpretations, can offer no 
serious impediment to the civilisation of its followps. The Jaw 
of inheritance is distim^y laid down, and a more just di v^on of 
property lias seldom been invent^. Cliarity and almsgiving are 
BO strongly inculcated by the Mahomedan religion, that the 
natural habits of the people supply the place of a defined pmr 
law» The duties between parents and children, man and wife, 
master and servant, are dktmctly traced, and generally well ob¬ 
served by Uie Turks. Neither in the spirit of the r^igkm, nor 
in the natural disposition of the people^ can any obstacle be ifeund 
.to the introduction of those graces and refinement which fiwm 
the charm as well as de of the best regulsMLed societies. 

Sixthly. Until the reign of Mahmoud began, powerful paslias 
were induced to rgv^ by the weakness displayed in bringing 
them to ptudshmeut; but dnoe he has mooted the throne, jnsha 
and bey have alike ^ne down befere his persevering atta^. 
Mahomet Ali alone has escaped t in all nther revplta, whether 

r inst Greeks or Albanians, the pasha of Scutari oy the paaha 
Bagdad, Midtmoud has been the same inflexible} uncosnpro- 
vmisuig avenger. Severky was nepsmary to ^uell the almost uni- 
■^iversarspirit df insurrection which surrounded tlie Ottoman throne 
when tke present Sultan ascended it; but now, since^ordef is 
genecaUy restored, we lu^ that.die .mniunder >of his.reign will 
^nt requhie tliose violent "measures whkdi have ^marked imrOom- 
^unenaemient. 

Seventhly. Recent wars, and the active nund of the Sfdlan, 
have^neased the Turks from tbeiinddencc} oase^andTell^niinacy, 
which <tfasy had adopted firom the grades, in mtdmiage .|br the 
.harditn^nihi mmre. 11 ^^ their aace«!tooa» .>Cisriasiiy9 

kiio^led^< mra dm Ipve d tpavd, nrefbemhnmig to 
itevince themsekeauudiayottth of. Turkey. The ba^ and ^ptpe^ 
mlangcrihQwodyidea^^»teri:i8lrid sciaqc^tand 
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jj^irit of eiitet'pri^O hdts ^v4»li a Iresli inpo^ to Mkiaal 
miiid; and, kffit alive aj^ ft ll by his exeitiensi dit«ieia no fear of 
a retlogrede inovaGn^t; Vkw eiwstoms^ have airaady <ttlc«a^4e^ 
root in the aof!, atnl aM traces of dfscardedisyfirtems mo feat di^ 
appeatina. The ymma recruits mro ^owina up inio rttacAiled 
s<ddiers, and many of thoife w|a> were sent to study m ferQ%n 
lands have returned to instruct th^ own. 

'Eighthly. Education, which whs never entirdy negleeted in 
Turkey, is now generally attended to by govemmenL A num¬ 
ber of spools, both milit^ and civil, have been recently on^ml, 
and one or two wdl-wntten newspd^^^ers app^ weekly in the 
capital. The dne am, as well as useful sciences, have feund 
a patron and promoter in the Sultan. Painting and muiac have 
been, for the first tiit^, introduced lunongst Mahomedaxis, and 
architecture, the most sublime mi weltW most usehtl of the aits, 
is now engaging his attention. A stranger on his first arrival in 
a foreign country, ju^es of a ration’s grandeur by its public 
monuments, and ihe '^ths sidfer in the opinkm of many on ac¬ 
count of their poverty in diis reflect. 'Fhe palaces ef the Sultan 
are neither remarkable for their taste or solidity. Hie smaglio, 
like the kremlin, is rather a quarter of thecity than a easde; 
while the other J^s3 residences are, with a solitary exception, 
built of wood. Hie private houses, streets, baeaars, and qui^, 
are j^r both in material and ornament. The mosques wktne 
lift meir domes and minarets above the rest of the dty, like the 
mnblems of eternity amongst the fragile monuments of mortaMty. 
Flans of regular streets, and open squarei^ designs for palaces 
and government offices, as well as roa^throughout the country, 
and bridges where onfy ferds now exist, are already on pi^r, 
and likely soon to he pift in execution. * 

Whh a people thus daily increasing their wmits, and a govern¬ 
ment anxious «o promote in^irovemen^ a commercial naram like 
Enghuid is hound to preserve a dose and fri^dly aliiaiice. 
Every reform of the Sunab opens'a new mart for Brkisb nmnu* 
fectnroS.^' Arddes of ^EidFOpean invention, hitherto unused hi 
Ttade^, "are dally edming into denumd. Tfes eknhing of the 
arnw, the establishment (ua press, the opening of the carriage- 
roiids,'and a new foshion in ftinntijtte, have given additional 
empfoyrnmit to Eng^isli attizaius and brou^t to their maatoa a 
eorrespondtng relnuxieration. Bat It fiffnot *iiierdy on aocooiit of 
dwh important trade, but eir ^account of its being thaingh 
* road tdiifo rest of Asiaj that ihe fttenddiip of Turkey becomes 
kfdteasidy to Englaiid. The navigation of the 
tisiilg hnportanee of Tiebheoiid,' legmber with the^giosniig neats 
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of tho; TtirkUh p«^pulati(m wjbo inhabit the intervouiiig shoresrr* 
coll upon 11 % to watch with diligence tlie moyemeot^ of the Eos- 
eian» in the Black Se^ and to fesetit, without h^tation, any 
insult olietvd to our flag. If England retreats one atep» or bows 
in the least to h^r rival, she loses lier entire interest iatlmt quar> 
ter, and Russia obtains unljounded Influence in tlic East. What¬ 
ever may be the natural inclination of the Turks, they can scarcely 
respect the nation which allows her own ships to be contiscateu, 
licr subjects imprisoned, lier threats turned to laughter, and her 
ambassador denied the honour due to his situation. Tlic Bdike 
lias fuvouit'd England—the JSultan has courted her friendship— 
blit she will be neither favoured nor courlcd, if she do not re¬ 
assert her dignity, and make her iriendship worth preserving. 
There are only two European powers know n in the East—Russia 
aiid England—«i«d every advantage gained by the one, becomes, 
by iM^cessity, a blow inilicted on tlie otlwr. It is impossible to 
befriend both. Persia, a# W'ell as Turkey, must make her choice, 
mid that choice can only be iiiHuenccd tlie conduct and im- 
jiortunce of the respective candidates. The merits of the case 
are clearly understood at Constantinoplcs mid so convinced are 
the Turks ot‘ their importance to hingland, tliat they attributed 
the backward conduct of the British Cabinet during the Russian 
war either to cowardice or impotence. They knew tliat lliat wai* 
was as injurious to British interests as disastrous to themselves; 
and they concluded, moreover, tliat if single-handed they did 
so mucli against tlieir powerful enemy, they might have done 
anything w'hen assisted by their western ally. But England laid 
her hand on her sword without daring to draw it; and Russia 
has, ever since that event, been considered the ascendant power 
of Europe. To propidate the latter became, then a matter of 
better policy than to cultivate tlie useless friendship of tlie former. 
Russia spares no means to convince tlie Divan ol this important 
|tt’inctple. She is ever reminding it of England’s refusal to assist 
the Sultan, and her own <:eadiness yn check Mahomet Alt; with¬ 
out aiding tlie new system of Tm kisli organization, she acknow¬ 
ledges h«.*r filll opinion of her ultimate success—flattering the 
monarch by tlie acknowledgment, and proving, at the same,time, 
intimate acquaintance with the resources of the country,. Her 
p^y^y does not sleep during tlie tin^e of peace, but watches with 
attentive eyes every opportunity of courting the Mahomedan 
papulation, wiifle Knglaiid, by her g^ing neglect, betzays her 
general contempt for Uie nation. . 

Turkey is not, as. some people would fain believe, crumbling 
to pieces her power, op the contrary, is yearly beeoming mqj^e 
mid consolidated: her p^ple are not sunk in baroarism» 
nor^ are her fertile flelds uncultivat^. Russia knows full lyell 
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Emj^re; but in England a ipi^t of ignorance^ had s# comj^letely 
clouded the subject, that Mr. Urqiihart’s book* may Tie conswJered 
as the firHit ray of light which broke through the gloom. Since the 
publication of his pamphlet, the h^iding^-eviews, and the Ottoman 
Moniteur, have drsplavcd great abilities in elucidating the trudi, 
while ancient prejtidices agtiinst the I'urks are considerably 
sbaken by the gentlemanly conduct of many Osnianlees wlto 
l^e visited this country. It is from sources like these that we 
ifflst seek information, because the English Embassy and the 
Court of the Seraglio are as elfectiially kept asunder by a crowd 
of dragomen and interpreters, as the British hotel is separated 
fi^m the palace of the Sublime Porte by the intervening waters 
of the Golden Horn, Our f|pioraTiec* of the language, and a 
reluctance to conform to Eastern inannei*s, have hitherto pre¬ 
vented any mutual communication of id<‘as between the two 
nations; but the residence of a Turkish Embassy amongst us, 
and the recent appointment of Mr. Urquhart are calculated to 
bring them into amicable contact. 

Before concluding this article, we will briefly refer to the 
seizure of the Vixen^ and the hbreign Secretary’s siwech on the 
subject. By the treaty of Bucharest, Russia engaged to evacuate 
the fortresses on the Circassian coast, and fixed on the Kuban ^ 
her southern frontier. She did not fulfil her engagement, but 
her obligation to do so was never doubted by Europe. The 
indepenaence of Circassia was not compromised bv the question, 
as the Porte had a right to insist that no territorial acquisitiong 
should be made by Russia, even although not made at the ex¬ 
pense of Turkey. The negociations of Ackerman, proposed to 
adopt the actual state of the Caucasus as the line of the Russian 
frontier; but those negociations were based on the supposition, 
that all previous treaties siiould be strictly executed* The 
treaty of Bucharett remained unrej^ealed when the treaty of 
London was si^ed; and Fvance and ^^ngland mui^ have bound 
Russia to forego aH augmentation of territory, on the under¬ 
standing that her frontier was sufficiently defined by the treiity 
of Bucharest. The treaty of** l^u^n was prior to the treaty of 
Adrianoplc; and as neitheif France ndf England were parties to 
the latter, they must consider vhe fOriner as the basis of their 
negociations with Russia. If we arc rightly informed, ilte Duke 
of Wellington protested,, in the name of England, against die 
further cession of territory on the part of Turkey; but, withgttt 
listening to the protest, Russia forced from Aehmet Posbit Ae 
separate IBtoaty m St Petmrsbur^. This last treaty was signed 
hiPthe 29th of January, 1834, and was accompanied % a map, 
on which thd frontiers of the two countries were defined by a r^ 
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line* The line eammenoed at the Port St. Nieolo, passed along 
the frontier of the provinces of Gurid and Jc|ira» trav^^^sed 
Akhiskha, and stritek die point w^re Akhiiddia lutd Cars unite ' 
to Georaia. Here there is a positive increase of tsbdtory, not¬ 
withstanding the promises contained to the contrary, )lmth in 
the troa^ of Londor; and the declaration of war. The question, 
therefore, resolves itself into this^—Will England and France 
ajybw Euasia to break her most solemn engagement to theip, 
and set at defiance their jpower to coerce hm* r ^ 

The case was very plainly stated both by Lord Dudley St4lR 
and Mr. Q’Connell, in the House of Commons, but the reply of 
the Noble Seoreta^ for Foreign Affairs was scarcely becoming 
the dignity of a British fninister. It be diat the noble 
lord lacks gall to make oppression bitter, or he would have 
surely spoken in mora indwiant terms of Russian aggression, 
and the insult ofTered to die ^iglish flag. He asks for time to 
iuves%ate the questioii, and means to negpciate with St. Peters- 
burgh: but what investlgadon or negociation is necessary? 
Russia has either broken, in the face of Europe, her solemn 
treaties with Eiigland, or seized an English vessd on the coast 
of mi independent state, widiout deigning to inform us that she 
had gone to war. In either case, the insult is apparent, and 
what need can there therefore be, of fartlier negociadon or itir 
vestigadon ? The backwardness of England in mis proceedii^ 
is. placed in bolder relief by the contrast it forms with the e&tra^ 
vi^ant reparation drnnanjed for a recent insult nflered to a 
Britisli subject in anotlier country, l^ere the noble lord bad to 
deal with a comparatively weaker power, and there he fosred not 
to assume an imperious tone; but now tliat an outrage is. com¬ 
mitted cm British subjects, a hnndred-fokji more enurmons dian 
that inflicted on Mr. jQhurchill, the Formgu Secr^ary with¬ 
draws from the respoiwibUity, and lodks out tor a loophole to 
escape from the scnqie. 

'Ino obstacles put in foe way of ^British trade, by Russia, at 
die mouth of the Danube, descsrve d^ attrition of jLord Palmer¬ 
ston as well as the seizure of the Vixen. Under the plea of 
oimrantine r^ulations, forts have bean ei^ted and vesseb 
oetained, aldiough the due is contrmy to the miecial treaties 
with Ttu^ey, and the oth^ a direct attach pn the nag of friendly 
powers. Until trade is protected, and the Black ppa rescued 
nwia the arbitrary rule of Russia, it is useless to enter into com- 
mmeial ncgociatioiis with Turkey, or expect great advantages 
fr^an altemtioa in her larifll 
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Art. StlL—1. Xpniota-^Pofmtwid JVemdatiotu from (hhiUer 
and De la MoHe Foviqn6* By John Anstor, LllD. Dublin, 
1837. 

S. Com Imw Rhymes and Poem* By Eben^r EiHott, $ vols. 
Benjamin SteiU. Xx>ndon* 1884,35. ' 

r |R. AN STERNS mutation aa a poet, faurell estabibhed by 
^ his version of the Faust, and aithouffh the translations 
conflSned in his present little volume are out fragments, yet 
th^ are folly equal to his fome, and we hope that he may be 
mistaken in believing, “ that the occupations of active life leave 
him little chance in foture of leisure for such studies,* f Prefkce.) 
The principal translation consists of scenes from “ A Drama, 
by De la Motte Fouaii6.” The scenes are detached, and the 
story of the drama, (wnich is an extravagant one,) is chiefly made 
out by the notes. 'Hib method of sei^dng the choice morsels 
of a poem is very tantalizing, and one which we diouLd be sorry 
to see often pursued by an author, in whose bands translations 
cease to what they so frequently aie-Hnere gratifications to 
the curiosi^ of the idle or unlearned; and become a valuable 
acqubition to our literature, taking the same rank in our Iwi- 
guage as in the originals. But in a work of this unpretending 
description, we must not criticize the author^s plan, but shall con* 
tent ourselves with extracting some of the beautnul passages whi(^ 
Dr. Anster has thus strung together:— 

Florus.— 

** Forth wandering with thee, rich light of the morning. 

That now, in glupr, o'er the wood of firs^ 

Dost rise, and brighten into living gold * 

The vapmoas do^s. I tread agun this loved 
And lonely valley—Sweet, secluded haubt, 

Which none intrudis on '—My sick &ther stiU 
Is alombenng i —tearful drasms stand Iroimd his bed, 

Disquic^ng his rest, and tortaxiag me. 

Each night the witness of hu agonies:— 

But eveiy creature has its load to bear* « 

And eveiy creature has its source of comfort. 

The bee. who revels here ’tbon^ perfiimed flowsss, 

Yoluptuonsly will soon, faigoed, return, 

A burthenea hbourar, to hme fragrant cm. 


• Since this article was writtai, we have had the pleasnre to hear, that 
Mulgrave has done himaelf honour, and jpren lalaafaoUoa to all rARXias. Inr the 
pNmoflen of the aalhor to a lueratiTe anClioiieiuaUe ofBce in one of the Iiiih law 
courts. 
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Why, Florus, why complain then of thy task ? 

Thou hast, like them, thy spring of consolation— 

Enjoyments, that reli^sh thy languid spirit 
In tile blest hours of silent dewy morn. —j[>. 121. 

Tlie old father, a prey to remorse, beholds his youthiiil and inno¬ 
cent son, and' his, feelings are expressed with much nature and 
tenderness;— 

Oh! how this beautiful and blooming face. 

Reflecting every motion of the spirit, 

Reminds me of the days that have gone by !— 

1 too was gay, and innocent as he: 

I too had nothing to conceal. It seems 
When I behold hitnf^as if 1 myself 
Came, in the brightness of my better days. 

Here to reproach the gray old man with crimes 
Done in the melancholy interval.’*—p. 109. 

The father being unable to undertake a pilgrimage to Jenisalem* 
which lie considers necessary {dr the expiation of the crime of 
murder, of which he believes himself to be guilty, after some 
difficulty, prevails on his sons to perform it for him. The two 
young men set out separately, and accidentally meet a magician in 
the gardens of Hormisdas. U'he jwet introduces a scene in the 
garden between the youths and some maidens, attendants on the 
magician. Th)^ passage, without any very striking lines, has a 
dreamy beauty,' well suited to a “ valley in Arabia Felix,” and 
to the character of tlic personages. We transcribe it almost 
entirely:— 

A YOUTH. 

“ O'er the happy plains for ever 
Comes the br^^aUi of amber fragrance,— 

A sea of sw'oets, that soothes the spirit, 

Rt'stores the powers, that earth has wast^>d,— 

Diffuses bliss unutterable; 

But from what rich flowers diclicious, 

From what tree.^whose are perfume, 

Flows the aromatic cnirent ? 

Who can tell its secret fountain ? 

I can tdl it;— 1 have found it,— 

And I fill my magic phial 
With the prize invaluable: 

Hormisdas bends, and gazef in the glass— 

Unseen the gab's of fn^ance rise 
Impatiently, to brcatlie 

Round Zilia's hair, round Zilias graceful fonu f 

A MAIDEN. 

Ob, what a happy lot is mine I 
My oeeupatkm all is cheerful jday, 
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And after occupation, sweet wpose — 

Reward of happy toils \ 

Jli>w liappy am I here, relnoved from all, * 

That once I loved, an ignorant poor child ! 

—The gloomy wood, and the nioss-coveW'<l rottasrt I 
The talc my mother told, • • 

— Poor Mouuin, only rich in fairy tales, -- 
Has been to me most splendidly iuTc)m]»lUiu:d ; 

On htir bosom I was sleeping,— 

When eanic at eve a wondrous dream, 

'I’hat half nnch>sed my eyes. 

And gave me strength to run ; ~ 

It led me far away. 

I^ong did niy mother sltvtp, * 

And we])t, when slu* aivoke, 

'I'u tirid her ehiUl was gone! 

And I bclu-ld her tears I 
- 'But the dream Ilormis^los sent 
Lured me to this pleasant place, 

'i'ci one eternal round of joy ; 

Far away my native cottage 
T,ies, forgotten, uuregretted, 

In tlie gloom of jjoverty ! 

And 1 play with }>earls and diamonds, 

Happy, itappy girl that 1 am I 

A VOUTH. 

From the lofty wai'-proof fortress 
Wheie, cresting tlie higli hill, in splendour 
Shine the walls and battlements. 

Over a ^\ide range of pnwpeot, 

I ran, a happy child, delighted 
To wander in tht? pleasant greenwood;. 

To enjoy the huntsman's pleasures, 

As I oft had seen iny father , 

Hunting with his boon euinpauions!— 

But how sweet, how hwirt-re.freshing, 

Were the scenes that iib the forest * 

Soothed ray <’apfivated senses! 

All that wide and shadowy meadow, 

All that roof of meeting brm*ehes. 

Vocal with mysterious music. 

That flowed forth, as from a fountain. 

From the breathing lip^ of HYMNUS, 

Who there was standing visibly; 

He held me with his* giant arm, 

He flattered me with words seducing, 

From those sweet Ups, red as roses; 

—I-was his—a willing captive! 

He bore me from my native meadows, 

VO*. II.—NO. IV. 2 n 
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Up intoTtliP blue sky starry, 

J ioly night» sorerie doinitiions, 
trliding last, with unfelt motion, 

Down sank I, 'mong flowrrs and fragrance. 

Sank down,—and in the garden of Hormisdas f 
And willingly d6 I resign the chace, 

And all its jdcasiiros; lingering happy here, 
Singing my idle songs ’mong fragrant flowers! 

A MAinRX, 

I was playing in the gawlon, 

On fiur roof in Asealon I 
When a butterfly came humming 
O’er the dowers, and I was tempted 
To follow th(‘ bi'ig'nt Hiitterer, 

And Iht; sh’iulev s-oimd.s were woven 
To a web of gold, tlial, rustling, 

Lifted me with impulse airy ! 

Am! they then were <'hanged to winglets 
'J'hiit grew iijion niy shoulders graceful. 

JlifluT I move to these delightful gardens, 
llap]iy in henit; and llfmk of Asealon 
With .scorn—the eity that the stranger soi>k.s; 
ornament and glory of tlu, east I 
A y<iU'rii. 

I know the land of tlui evening sun— 
tM' the gi.ant oak—of the eloud and storm — 
Whose lakes an* roofed with iee. 

Where the morning rises chill, 

And th<‘ night, from dreary wing, 

Showers hoar fro»t on the shrinking flowers,; 

And warrior.s, clad in arms, are there 
lamd sounding, splendid, heavy arms of steel; 
Swords ill tlieir humls, unlike the sciiuctar: 

7’he })lade unlymt, and double edged, cut ‘straight 
Into the faces of the enemy; 

I'rom the lioavy-visoved helm 
A <‘loiid of muiiy'*eoloured pbiineH 
•Streams in the ]>layful bive^c. 

And my friends wdshed that 1 .should be a soldier. 
Already had 1 leurucd to bend 
Tlu‘ w ar hoi’se to my will; 

Already, witli an active arm, 

(!'onhl »way the wandor's swWd ; 

But, as I rested after my first battle, 

There came, with friendly words, a gray old man. 
He sate beside me. From his lips streamed forth 
A wondrous tale. Unceasingly it streamed; 
Holding enchanted my surrendered soul, 

Till the sweet stars came gemming the blue sky. 
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And then he ruse, but sliii tlie tale continued; 

And on we wandewi, a«tl tin* n...i*rutive . 

Was still unfinished, aiul we reached the shore ; 

I following him, unable to resist 
The magic of his voitte ! 

Rapidly, rapidly he went; 

Hupidly, raj)idly I followed him : 

1 threw away the shield that burthein'd me. 

I threw away from me the eneumbei-ing sword, 

An<l we embarked, and still the tale eoniinued. 

All day I all night! The moon did wax and wane, 

1 eannot tell iiow many times, while h«' 

Wa'' bu>v witli his story; whilcainy sou! 

Li^e<l' <m its magie ; and I felt non ant 
Of food or drink or sleep. At last we eaiuf 
Jb re to Honnisda--, the magician‘s ganlcn : 

Ami when v»e ivaelu-d this silver rivulet, 

The tale was endcfl—the old man vain>ln'd. 

Ami now for iron arms J wear 
The soft silk, light and delicate. 

And feel no wounds but those of l.ove !”—pp. J57-ir»;5. 


We shall now turn to Ur. Aiistor’s origiim! ])oetry, which tvo 
have road with groat ploasuro. >S(»nol»o«'f'\ or of tho snialltu'poonrs, 
tfiko for insfaneo the* *• I'iVorlasling arc too laboured 

and hoavy; iht' llglilnoas, iho graco, tho [)oint, wdiicli roiulor 
poetical Iriflos agre{.*al))o, are not we think tho cluiracleristics of 
Dr. AnstorV stylo. Thoro aro also .some oxaggoratod bontiinents 
whieli sur['riso and displease us in poetry that is in general—what 
true pootry should always l)o—sludit^l and highly finisho<i, as in 
tho following: • , 


“ Hast thou behold tlie oliedicnt march fA' wav(N, 

The appointed flow, the rigulan (Wall, 

The rise, and la]jsc alternate? even as soon 
Shall they n )n-l against the silei^ maid, 

W'ho W'alks ill joy aiflong the company 
Of stars, and smiles eiichantiuent on the d<‘('p, 

As poets struggle^ w'ith the awful Power 

That uakes the slumlicrinj: spirit into song.”—p. *7i). 

Will) all submission, wo think tnesc two lines absoluti* bathos 
after so solemn an exordium; Avhich might, inth*ed, have hoori in 
one sfcn.se applicable to the next lines*. 

‘‘ As man forbid the soul to undulate 

'rhrough all its depths, what time t he breath of heaven * 
Moves o’er the darkness," 


But, as the two passages do not certainly expres.s the same thing, 
one or other of them is, w’e think, improperly- introduced. 
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Again iii his Ode to Fancy— 

“ Fancy with thee 1 love'to stray, 

With thee would seek the dungeon’s gloom, 

Renounce for age the visions gay 
TItat nlcasvro’s tints illume; 

» ] * * • 

Would where the Alpine hiniter fears to breathe 
I/ie down the tremulous avalanche bcneatlt, 

If thy rich visions swam before mine eye! 

Would launch the light skiHj uhcre the wild waxes sweep 
DoAvn Niagara's dizzy steep. 

If thy angelic form were nigh I p. 6‘t. 

We must say we ratbei' doubt this ; and regret the absence of 
that sobriety, or, in other words, that truth of feeding which 
should be the groundwork of tlie most vivid fancies. The death 
of the Princess Charlotte was an exciting subject for a young 
poet; and the Dublin University a place in which moderation of 
all sorts must be sadly out of countenance; we cannot, therefore, 
be surprised to find in his prize poem such a sentiment as the 
following:— 

Famine hath thinn'd the land! in autumn’s gale 
W<' f(;It his icy breath;—Plague rushes by, 

Or, resting in clear air, on silent wing, 

Numbers l)is victinis, who behold hini not. 

* * * ♦ * 

Weep !—a severer judgment!—bend to earth 
The stubborn knee, and ere the lightnings strike, 

Oh, call on heaven in agony of prayer! 

Weep!—a severer judgment!—Oh, what woes 
Are destined |br the earth I what heavier clouds 
Of wrath are deepening round us—S hh hath died I”—p. 48. 
These, however, are only exceptions to the general style ol 
Dr. Anster’s poetry, w^hich is correct and noble; his descriptions 
are extremely bcautifyl, and yet rue kept in a proper subser¬ 
vience to a strain of p*(wtical and lofty meditation. We must 
give an example of this from the poem on Solitude:— 

At Spring's return the eartli is glad, 

And yet to me at this lone hour 
The wood-dove's note from yonder natural bower, 

Though winning sweet, is sad;— 

Calmly the cool wind heaves 

The elm’s broad boughs, witosc shadows seem 
Like some deep vault below the stream: 

The melancholy beech still gi'ieves, 

As in the scatt<‘riug gale are shed 
Her red and wrinkled leaves 
And from the yew by yon forgotten grave, 

Hark ! the lone robin mourning o’er the dead. 
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Spirit) by whom man's spirit is subdued. 

Thou, that, ’mid awful nafuro’s quietude 

Dost on the green earth breathe a tenderer hue; * 

On the reposing skies a darker blue; 

Spirit, whate'er thy name. 

No other hymn than thine . • 

Shall tremble from the Clarshec’s* fran^. 

Whose strings, neglected long, 

Again shall echo to the song ; 

Shall hail the inspiring nyiu}>h whose holy power 
Bids wisdom and delight to bless the lonely hour. 

-See whtire most mild, most sad, 

The gudtlc'ss on her mountain throne 
Of rocks, with many-coloured lioheiis clad, 

Is soothed by gurgling waters near. 

Or song of sky-lark wdld and clear, 

Or music’s m»;llow tone; 

The scarce heard hum of distant strife 
Breaks not the conStscrated rest. 

The Sabbath quiet of that breast, 

C'liruftied by the woes, above the mirth of life. 

Awful thoughts for ever roll, 

Shadowing the silent soul. 

Like the twilight, tall rucks throw 
Far into the vale btdow';— 

Here Cionius, in fantastic trance. 

Enjoys his wildest reverie, 

Or j>oi‘cs with serious eye 
Upon some old roniance, 

Till all the pomp of chivalry, 

The vi/or quaint of armed knight, 

And stately dame and tourney bright, 

Are present to Jiis glance. * ' 

And Fancy lierc delights to stray, 

And shed around her smiles Sj^cnc; 

Not those alon(‘ tJiat for the poet play,— 

Too grandly, too divinely bright, 

Theif pain tvith lintury of light!— 

Here she exerts a gentle sway. 

And gi\’es to Happiness the tranquil scene; 

She breathes with soft cont"ol 

An holy sense-of sober';<l joy. 

And sorrows thatmo more annoy, 

Are pleasant to the soul;— 

The breast that thrpbbcd before too mucii 
At sorrow’s w'ound, at pleasure’s touch. 

Indulging here in calm repose, 

No xihange of shifting passions knows. 

Thus, w hen the wind^ w'ith wanton play^ 

Among the aspin’s branches stray, 

• Tht f.iBh Harp. 
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TIka, twinkling leaves are seen, 

(uve t<> tiic light their lively gray; 
lliit when 4be breezes die aAvay, 

They smile in softest green :— 

Oft, in that f|«ict silence of the breast. 

When mssifuis pause, and all is petwe within, 
l eelings aws^e, and tlioughts that will not rt'st, 

Of heaven and man,—of holiness and sin;— 
Likt; thunders, o'er the evening vale that roll, 

There comes a voice of move than mortal birtli, 
Its acM'ents are not of the earth— 

'Tis Oo«l that speake.tli to the soul! ”— p, (if). 


T'lic following passage footii tli<' “ TriutM})h of Music,” though 
in a (lilfereiit style, is not less beautiful; and with it we must 
eoiKtlude our extracts, from a little work wliieh has alVorded us 
much pleasure. l)r. Anster’s talent for poetry is too manifest, 
aiul his love for it too sincere, to ^ive w-ay easily to other avoca¬ 
tions; and w'e trust, therefore, that it will not be long ere we 
meet with him again, and that in a form more fitted to give 
scope to his genius, tluni the fragments before us. 

“ To the battle—to tlie battle—J lurry tuit— 

To the tinuiilt- aud the sliriek an<! tJie slioiit. 


Hark I the hugic, hou it thrills To tlie slrife! ’ 
‘What is life?’—aiul tlie rntm])et—“ Wlial islifi*.? 
Ill every tone is \’ic’t<n*y—how they scatter into air 
Ih fovc' the suuuv rnusii', elouds i>f doubt, and fear, 


4« 

and care. 


Alreadv is tlu; triuui]»h uoii!—already Fancy weaves, 

Dyed in the blood of enemies, the wreath tif laurel h'avcsl 
Wild in the wur-wdioop what ominous vei(*6» 

We hear oVr the battle-field in aling Rlofi,— 

I’enec' smites: in her sweet siuiU- the green eartk rejoices, 
Ami weleoming ^fusic comes mellow and • eft. 

Slow down c*athe<lwl aisles str<aiiis prayer a..vt praise. 

As home returning from the bruth'-fiehl, 

Their hands and hciirts the joyous victors raise 
To Him, who in the battle wiis their shield. 


Liston to the death-bi‘Il tolling. 

And its acctmts of con.soiing, 

Tolling to the long oppressed. 

That tho weary is at re.st, 

'I’o the mourner whispeffng 
Of an everlasting spring; 

Soothing thus, and rocouciling. 
Softening, auti to tears beguiling, 
W’ith their mcasurctl murmurs deep, 
Agony that could jiot weep! 

Mysterious tones!—and is it that you are 
The dreamy voices of a w orld uukiiow'u : 
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Heard faintly'from the Paradise afar, 

Our Patlier’s home, and yet to be oiir own i , 

Breathe on ! breathe on, swCet tones !—still sing to me, 

Still sing to luo of that angelic shore. 

That 1 may dream myself in heaven to be, 

And fancy life and tUl its sorrows c^er !*»—p. l08. 

Perl laps some exphuiatJori iiuiy l3e looked Vor of otir notice of 
Mr. I'JJion’s poems so long after their publication. To Mr. 
Kllioti, who, we are aware, is soinew'hat sensitive on the score of 
neglect on tj)e purl of a qvarle-rbj publication, we shall say only, 
that as >ve have come but rt'cently into the field in tlmt characU‘r, 
w’e are de&irous that in hiS' nextfdition our names .should figure 
in his bc-ad-rol] of periodical lileratun* 'J\) the puhlie we shall 
merely say, that we arc not aware of any very nioutn'ii poet more 
worthy of notice than Mr. Kllioti, the inon* especially as his 
glaring defects are very closely connected with onr national, mo¬ 
ral, social, and political doficiem*ies. T'hal Mr. ICIliott is jiossesscd 
of talents and genius of a high order, w'e thitik no one will deny; 
but when we behold the rntdancholy neutralization of such udeiits 
hy a remarkable oblicjuity ot moral vision, W(' are coinpclhil to 
impute the blame to the proper (jujirli-r—the fundamental defeets 
in the social and political position ol’ the g»V‘al bulk of the com- 
inuiiity. Mr. Elliott describes hii’jsrll* i»s “ hardly raisenj above 
the hnvest class,” (vol. i. p. 51) and wlio can dtaibl that if in youth 
his tJtleUiS had been cultivated, iu tia bosom of sound and liberal 
social and political instiluliojis, the iitspirat'oiis of ins genius in 
maturity would have been as insti nctive Jis they tire remarksible? 
As it is, however, we fear our readers will agree with ns in 
thinking, that as regartls th<* real use of I^ilcrfitiire, Mr. 
Klliott's genius luul belter bave ji'inaineif unknown;—better to 
have perished in obscurity thtni to luivc arrived at the very verge 
of being a scourge to bis lldhuv-cfjunlryrytfn. l'\)r w'c are bound 
to state, lluU .such, in (nir jiulgment, would be the result of carry¬ 
ing tlie social and political ojynions of ofir author into actual ope¬ 
ration. But, thanks to the prognss of reform iu the institutions 
of the nation, we are enabled to Iw-pe that »uch phenomena tis vve 
are contemplating will no longer be a blot upon our country; 
and that the proj>er cultivation of tiie plants of liberty and educa¬ 
tion, w’ill bo productive of thdfruil' of hiippim .'.s and conteniment 
in all chxsses of the commimity. 

Mr. Elliott, iu the Preface to one of hi» shorter poems, {vol. i. 
p. 51) makes tliis interrogation ; “ Is it strange that my language 
is fervent as a wielding heat, when m)’ thoughts an* p/mhuHi that 
rush burning from my mind like whitc-hot bolt?; of steel i"’ Had 
he saidptmioif instead of we could have accepted this 
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, as a definition of his wrtdngs-^f their beauties and of their de¬ 
fects. Otv* author is a poutictd economist of die discontented 
class—an opposef of the present order of things; and the centre, 
the pivot, tlie one idea," of his system of opposition, is the 
Corn Laws, or, in the au^or’s phrase, “ the bread-taxand to 
this one idea bis ini^d clings with a fierceness and a tenacity ap¬ 
proaching to monomania. We disclaim all intention of consider¬ 
ing the correctness of the author's views upon this point; the dis¬ 
cussion would be too ponderous for the present occasion; and 
moreover, whoever has read, or shall be induced to read, the 
work, will have had, we think^ without our assistance, quite 
enough of tlie subject, which forms, in every sense, the burden 
of tlie three volumes, and* is introduced in every tone, from the* 
wildest and (we must say) the most abusive fury, to that of a 
melancholy and monotonous maimdering. But to us, who are 
enthusiastic lovers of the muses, pootry for itself, and on its own 
account, will always be a topic o%reat interest, whatever be the 
subject it may treat of, and about which wc would not be fasti¬ 
dious ; for we agree with Mr. ElHoit, “ that any subject on which 
man takes interest, however humble and common-place it may 
be, is capable of inspiring high and true poetry.” (vol, i. p. 48.) 
This interest is independ^t in a great measure even of the sen¬ 
timents which the poetry may convey; for who has not turned 
with pain and a feeling of reverentim shame, from some of the 
sentiments contained in the most admired works ? 

Apart from these considerations is the interest which we take 
in a new poem,—the eagerness with which we examine the claints 
of any new pretender to that most enchanting, most undefinable 
gift—the power of feeling and eiqire^ing poetry. Undefinable 
we may well call it; fSr now often have those wlio loved it most 
been pnzzled when mlled upon to explmn nhat was the sunbeam 
that lighted into loveliness some trite and homeN picture^ or 
wherein lay the deficiency when correct and graceml lines We 
fallen heavy and powed^ upon tlie mind f How often have we 
been at a loss to point out the art which, in some instances, will 
make melody an all-sufficient spell upon the senses, whOe so 
many flowing lines are rejected with little ceremony m . “sing- 
SOUg,” and in others the pe^ersity of our ear bas ddighted 
ih some bold and rugged verse >t]wt seemingly set melody at 
defiance I Who, indeeo, can explain th^ subtle power of genius 
that combmation of the finest qualitie^that Imgnmt essence 
qf man’s mind, whidi, infusing iutelf intoafl thin^tihidrsarround 
or cross bia ptath^ ^ bri^en and refine them into beauty! 
Yet without pf tins apint, we cannot coiaent tW any 

ane shall claim to hiti^lf the name of poet,—rwe cannot acoq^t 
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any subtdtiite hr it, whether in the jple«u!ig delneBtie deiorip- 
tioos which it gods to one’s heart to crmciBe, or in tlid iii|)etuoidty 
of a warped and self^conoentn^ted mituL And such we consid^ 
Mr. Elliott’s to be. He has great cojcnniand of langua^ (though 
he frequently shows very bad taste in the^sele^tion«of n), and he 
occeuiionally rises into flights of considerable grandeur and im¬ 
pressiveness : more especially when draa'ing from that purest and 
most soothing of all (earthly) sources of uispiration,—a joy in 
the harmonious beauty spread out before us on the face of 
nature. But even these pujpgos are too often marred by 
the harsh sameness of thonght i^ich renders the poems (taken 
as a whole) decidedly unpleasing. Our author cannot apos¬ 
trophize a singing thrush, but be mdst conclude with such a 
line as— 


** Then for thy sake I nill not loathe mans face.”—voLiii. p. 89. 

And he interrupts some powerftfl lines on ** Win Hill,” by work¬ 
ing himself up to an equally sublime phOanthropy on the subject 
of a human sadeton found on the summit of the lull 

** And 1 will not loathe man, although he be 
Adder and tiger I for bis sake who died 
Here, in his desolation, great and free.”—^vek iii, p. 67. 

Ah! but then—Was this unfortunate a victim of tlie corn 
laws/” evddims our author in a note (/A); and ftirthwkh, 
kindling at the thought, he continues,—“ Tften, ibr the honour 
of our common nature, the system of free exchange aud un¬ 
restricted mdufatiy ought to be fairly and fully tried. If it 
to rescue man from pauperism, and his name from disgrace 
which would enrage a viper and make the*eaTth>worm blush, let 
us, like the faUiiig eagle, retire indignantly to woods and deserts, 
and perish there.” We must not, bowevAf, be drawn into ^u> 
ther quotation of Mr. Elliott’s marvellous notes. But our author 
lb not always} so fieroe: his ad|^iration o£ the inanimate creation 
sometimes rises to a height to which few people, not imbued with 
the wildest ftini^, can ever ei^pect to soar. I'ake, for instance, 
the folbwing address to the prpiirose 

** SttH, as of old, Day with hWe for thee. 

And reads <mr heavei^&tfaer in hue. 

Sorely tiif flioagfats are humble sad devout, 

^ower m the pentivp goM I Ibr why should Heaven 
Deny to thee ^ noblert boon of thought, . 

If to earth’s demi-godi ’tis vain^ l^ven ? ”~vo]. 293, 

We will nttir proceed to ^vd smaae iqiechnens of Mr. S^liotfs 
best style of descriptkm t—* 
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" JIwI) ftlence of the desert 1 I ntpefk low 
Iv reverence.—Here the falcoa'e wing h a^ed, 

Ae o’er the deep repose, ehblimeljr slow, 
fic wheels io conscious majesty luiroad. 

Spirits should make the deserts thear abode. 

The siueke&t, purest, mightiest that e’er wore 
Dust* as a garment, stole from crowds unbless’d 
To sea like forests, or the sea-beat shore. 

And uttered on the star-sought mountain’s breast 

The holiest precepts e’er to dust address’d."—^vol. ii. p. 70. 

I’ll* following description of dlVening is very graphic:— 

The storm hath ceas’d; the sun is set; the trees 
Are fain to idumber; and, on Ocean’s breast, 
ilou boitly, ybt how solemnly, the breeze 
With unpereeiv’d gradation, sinks to rest 1 
No voice, no sound, is on the eai impress’d. 

Twiliglit » \>eloping o’er the penM\e lose ; 

The stoat slumbers, coil’d up in his nest; 

The groslH'ak on the owl’s perch seeks repose, 

And o'er the heights, behold a pale light glows. 

W’ok d by the bat, up springs the stained snake; 

The cloiiifs edge brightens,-—lo the moon and grove 
And tree and shrub, hatlied in her beams, awake. 

With tresses cluster'd like the locks of love. 

Bciiotd 1 the ocean’s tremor; slowly move 
The cloud-like sails; and as their way they urge, 

Taney might almost deem she saw, almve, 

TJie streamei s chastened hues: bright Kl^'ps the surge. 

And dark the rocks, on ocean’s glittering verge. 

Now lovers meet, and labour's ta^ is done. 

Now r^dUncss hears tlie breathing heifer. Now 
Hcav’n’s azure deepens; and where rock-rills i uu 
Rest on the shavidowy mountain’s airy brow 
* Clonds that have ta’en their farewell of the son, 

While cahnness, reigning o’er that wintry clim^ 

Pauses and bstens'^luirkt ttieaevenibg gun I * 

Oh, hark—^the sound expire^, and silmice is sublime." 

(Vol. i. pw 193.) 


A fit conipanioii to this picture is the following description 
dr suD^rise, with which we shsdl cooclitde riiia portion oi our 
mctracts;— * ^ 


soon wUl smile on'nature's drooping charms, 
Ajad srnoo^ the tresses which*die night haa riven; 
But no son shaO arise that wretch to cheer; 

Alas I his grief desp^urs, and hath no tear! 

Priwi heoven^i deep bloc, the stars steal, one by one ,* 
Pale fades the moon-still paler—she is gone. 


i 
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A* yet no nuvdioQed ehmdii in i^ilMUlaar reSMkt* *'' ^ 

See, <»i Pi^wraao*e Imwrt, tlieir miffor'd gidd't » 

Yet, eastward, lot di* faoii^a fomib fni^$e^* 

Blushes—and i^uaky heights are ruby di^gpd I 
Lo! like a wanior in impatient ire, 

On mailed steed, five-waned and hdm'd With fire. 

Forth rides the sun, in burning beauty staong, 

Hurling his bright shafis-^as he darts along 1 
Oh I not more splendidly emei^ed the mom, 

When light, and life, and blissful love were bora, 

And day and beauty, ere l^s woes began, 

Smiled first £ly<uum on the mouI of man; 

And—while no doud in stillest heaven was seen— 

O’er ocean's waveless magnitude sAene, 

Rose all on flan^p Ins sitd race to run, 

In dreadless youth, how proudly rose that sun I"— 

Vul. i. p. 184. 

These are beautiful passages, and free from the constant intro¬ 
duction of compound epithets, which is a great blemish in Mr. 
Elliott's verses. “Souls gmlt-clotted,” “woe«-marked hill," 
“storm-swollen torrent," “sun-loved wave,” “king-humbling 
blind misrule," “the man wheel-sliattered,” “time-daric heights," 
“bone-weary," “many-cbilded," “trouble-tiiedj" “sky-tingi^ 
hills," “storm-bird,” “bread-tax-dy’d," “million-feeding en¬ 
ginery,” “Satrap-imitating state,” “shoulder-shaking grasp,” 
“ strtiim-loved England,” &c, 

’'I'hcse, however, are minor defects, and might cosily be avoided 
by an author who has so great a conimana of language as Mr. 
Elliott. 

But what can be said of llie spirit which animates the follow¬ 
ing lines — * • 

" ('anst thou behoM this laud, oh, llol} Jight! 

And not turn black with horror at the sight ? 

Fallen country of iny fathers I fidl'n and foul! 

Thy body stm is here—kut whmre the soul ? 

1 look upon a corpse—'Us putrid clay— 

And fiends possess it. Vampifes Quit your prey I 
Or vainly tremble, when the dead arkc 
Clarioued to vci^eanoe hf rin a kwhak^ skissi, 

And oraneh yotur hearta, and duakyottr Moiid for ale— 

Then, eat each other, Wthe banquet fail.”—^Vok i. p. 43.) 

The want of selfgovemmpnt, through wliich <nir audior tluis 
tears his passion to ruga, and the depraved taste which scrup]^ 
no image, however loathsome, wliidi may be pres<;ed into its 
service, are stiU nu^re strongly cxemplined in our next ex¬ 
tract:— 
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** Jlurnifaifor the land where the scab of to-day 
Ql^'iub kindred with nlce» a htuidr^ yean old; 

And new put> turns pale, lest the knife cut away 
Some ancient of fetor, ( ?) gore-clotty with gold,- 
And lively, and lousy, with venom, that makes 
The g^ubs svhich it drops upon turns into snakes." 

* e (Vol. iii. p. 110.) 

But we must relieve our readers from all these horrors by a 
stroke of pathos—-an apostrophe to a plum-piiddinff! which must, 
we think, grieve the hearts and astonish the minds of all sincere 
lovers of that dainty. 

“ Yet poor man’s pudding I rich with spicy crumbs. 

And tiers of currants thick as both my thumbs— 

Where art thou, festal pudding of our sires ? 

Gone, to feed fat the heirs of thieves and bars ^ 

Gone, to oppress the wronged, the true, the brave. 

And wide and deep, dig Boland's second grave." 

(VoL i. p. 33.) 

We shall make no remarks on our conclucUng extracts taken 
almost at random They must, we think, s^ak for themselves, 
and illustrate more strongly tlian we could do our author’s views, 
and his mode of expressing them. 

Yc coop us up, and tax our bread, 

And wonder why we pine; 

But } e are fat, and round, and red, 

And filled with tax-bought wine. 

Thus, twelve rats starve while three rats thrive, 

(Like you on mine and me), 

When fifteen rats are caged alive, 

Witli food for'nine and three. 

Make haste, slow rogues! prohibit crade, 

Prohibit honest gain; 

Tom all th^ good thatfkMl has made. 

To fear, and hate, and pain; 

‘ Till beggars idl, assassins all. 

All cannibals we be, 

And death sld^ have no funeral 
From ehipi«s sea to^8ea."<*^voL i. p. 77* 

FfWget not vet land-butcherod Peterloo ^ 

Are ye not bread-taxed ? What they did they do, 

* And then most treacberous when they holiest seem. 

At your salvation here take deadtieia aim. 

« Oh 1 trust them not! hut henceforth rightly deem 
*' Of sordid tods, who mordcar hope and 

And for a bread-tax, wrapped the woild in flame, 
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Nor mtrrcl, if athirtit tlur ^pnlfShg-tieat^ * 

A steatn-hi^woy brin^ soon^to their firrstdoi 
War, and its long inflicted diwriM, ^ * 

To plough them with the fdoogh which havoc gnidea, 

Despite their wide^winged away o'er winds and tides. 

Meantime, like wolves full gor^^d, thef lick^their |pws, 

And, sic^ of pi w, roll wide their ej es for more: 

But from their black and ciime>di8tended maws 
Sheet not yet the clotted gold and gore, 

The price of sonls, death-freed on many a shore."—vol. i p Iflfl. 

To the two following (motations Mr. Elliott ha«> not blushed 
to give the name of Com-Xaw Hymns — 

** The Iqcustry of Bntatn 

Are gods beneath tlie skies; 

Th^ stamp the brave into the grave; 

Iney feed on famine's ughs; 

They blight all home8,*tbey break all hearts, 

Except, alas, the^r own' 

While a moan, and a groan. 

That move th’ Almighty's throne, 

Bnng angels tears in pity down. 

And move th‘ eternal throne' 


The bread-taxiy of England, 

What awful poweis tney arc' 

They make a league with want and enme' 

On plenty they wage war! 

They curse tlie land, the winds, the seas; 
liord ' have they conquer'd thee ? 

With a frown, looking down, 

Wliilo they ciuse the land and sea,, 

They rival hdl, and libel heaven. 

But have not vanquished thee."nr-vol. in p (87. 

** If he who kills the body 

A murderers deat)|i shall die;* 

If he who slays the hamaa soul 
Would hull God from on hi|dt; 

Then, they who makamur hopes, our lives. 

Our chudnm’s soiilldbeiir pi||W, 

Gitforgiven,%athcd m heaven* 

In life and death *e they; 

Who kill the body and the sold. 

But flxtt the i^nrii slay! 

*< Behold die fli^ of Engtand* 

JA tyraoto* battlei teafl 
We frmght fur Brtttiiftr locustry, 

And 8<df o'ereooiey lament. 
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Tbtrv itimm'd tbei# dcj^t at Mont Saitit Jean, 

They paid at Peterloo. 

With ft y«U*that in bell 
Tamed meeker demons bhie; 

For vfe bad cradled thra bated foe, 

^ jVnd‘Englbod's freedom, too’”—voL lu. p. 171. 

The following extract from “ The Village Patriarch,” will 
exhibit, we think, a specimen of Mr. Elliott’s exaggerated views 
of society— 


•• Is that a Biitpn * that mean thing, 
yVho daits not bfi las c>es above the feet 
Of paupci sntiaps, oi the village king 
Whom, the}' depute, to tuituie, and to cheat "* 

Slave—flee to toil, that idle wolves may eat' 

^ What IS a Biitoii ? One who inns away, 

'L'o baito souls foi imtaxed wine abioad, 

And curse his Inutes, whd* sweat at hoihe, and bia> 

Alt thou a Biitun, ass, that li^st the goad 
And bu} St in honotti oi thv gloiious load ' 

S ly, palai cd pauper, drunk w uh misery’s tears, 

Bid Russell, Faufax, spnng horn gods like thee 
Oi, scoutge foi poverty ’ is this Algnrs ’ 

Dog of the bicad-tax eating absentee > 

Out children feed thy lord, wli> growl at me ^ 

Wlieic ate ihy papei wings oi yesterday, 

Thou bankrupt gambler for the landed knave ’ 

Audacious poachei, scorn'st thou paiish pay 
KiU’st thou God’s hares, to shuu a bcggai's giave 
What ’ is it bettei to be thief than slave ? 

Wietch that diifst kill thy sire, to sdt him deod ’ 

Art diou a BiTton P Thou hast StraSbrd’s brow. 

Poor com-billed wea^r, singing hymns fm bread ’ 

Could HampdSn breathe where ciawl such woims as thou ?” 

vol. 11 . p. 87. 

One specimen of Mr*. EUbttS fittempits at pleasantry, and we 
have done;— 


**Aai'niTa BatAn-TAx-wnuxEa. 

** Who is pndadl by doH and sistner ? 
Who serves masters snore than ohe? 
Biucherloo, thci,breftd>tax winner, 
BiwMi-tauC'-wiimtBg Faminetoii. 

Bhidliedoo, the bread-tax-whiaer! 

y hmn miriched bftttlm won ? 
WlraUt does IHrt<|;ra& ask to dinner? 
Bmad^tnx^wiimTBg Famineton. 
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WiKmfy$dt Afiknr s 

All our rivals, lim owl aoa, 

Foreign oafler, ejolnnef« 

flieir pat^POD, FammelDfi. 

Prussia fittteiw—we get tinner I 
Braaii<*tax barter! all for : 

Bravo I Arthur Brosd-tax-vtimer f 
ShaUow, holf-braiaed Famlneton. 

Etiw^ thinks the devil’s in her: 

Take will grin, when Male is gone I 

Bread-tax teaob^ saint and sinner. 

Grinning, itint-iaced Famineton I”>->vol. i. p. 110. 

We now take our leave of Mr. Eiliott,* under the full conviction 
that the popularly which he has acquii’ed, notwitlistanding hii 
genius, is chiefly attributable to his station in society, ana will 
not maintain itself by rearing the dch>ct8 which it has been our 
province to point out,—^the mosuimportant of vhich, we tear, are 
incurable. 




Art. XIII.— Chorine delivered to Clergy of Ike Diocese of 
Ejcetevt by Henry Lord Bishop of Exeter^ at Ids IrientdiU 
Visitation^ 1836. London: 8vo. 

2. Observations on the Roman Catholic OeUh, By a Homan 
Catholic. Hidgway. Lqiiidon, 1887. 8vo. 


T\R. PHILPOTTS, we believe,,at his corfscctatioii, under- 
took a solemn obligation, “ to act,with gentleness and 
charily.” In the cooise of last year he cxemplined this « gen¬ 
tleness and charity,” addressing the ^following observations, 
from his ^iscopal thitone, to hn ass^bled clergy 


will fiist remark an the bUl entitled ‘ An Act for the ftemdmkm of 
Ecclesiastical Revenoea, mod the Prd^don of JBcltgious and Mord In¬ 
struction im Ireland/—iu plain Engim, for aeiring on the revenues of 
the Frolostaofe dto^dia mend; ami applynif to snine undefined 
of toaching trident INmni,1)iin^rhHgioti vHhout a creed. 

* ** * 1 cannot imt congt^wteydu^^ I* IhiNhuse liboderate Amds, 
(for such tiny have keen rttotoa to adiicb ilM piety and wisdom of 
fi^er ages have pr^ided f<sr dbe mainteannoe mid extension of a^piin^ 
lirith tbtoo^ottl not jbeecsMSlIrt prey of a perfidious fa^MI^ 

wbidi oouto nothffwe aegnitodlthe pf»*en of ntischtef which nntopdy duy 
possess and exei^, bhtby ontov^hlto engagements, and hinoingthmii- 



hm npy oaU io Am lo In ike 

Idiscttssion of the iiieasQre in porliafea^nl* t fflt it^tny d«ily kMH my vth 
gistance to it on ibis point.--4o 4eitooit<;g ef tr&^pryt aggmvated hy 
penury, «uc]i an exerciae of rin^ltts, acquiiod under an oatK' not to weaken 
oi distuib the froteatent aeligum.”* 

Swh is a sarapll^ nC< hxstructicm delivered to the Aeu^Uomi 


orthodcncy—a sworn promoter of their idetts of genile^em tmd 
tdiarUy f Nor is the appeal unanswered: the accus^on is ludied 
by an oip;aa of tli^ dturchy »s the expression of on indigna¬ 
tion worthy of an English heart and a Christian prelate—^the 
sentiment of every honest man.*** So long os such charges were 
confined to the outpourii^ of postprandieu orgies, and die well- 
paid declamation oi poiitical pozijiiUMiship, we were content to be¬ 
lieve that die object was to l^sen die ministerial majority in 
jrarliainent, by iimuemnng the votes of d^ dmhl or the unin¬ 
formed, end we—were silent: we were content to leave our fellow- 
oountxymen to the operation of time aAd their own good sense, 
for the discovery of the absurdity of charging those^ who were 
never excluded Irom the^ht to ait in paniam^t by any other 
barrier than AN OATll, with acquiring** and exercising that 
right at the expense of ^*treaohe^ aggravated by peijury.” But 
thanks to die very able writer in m Quurtmg Meviett*, whose 
vkws we have developed at smile lan[|^ In mmdmr article, we 
arc satisfied that die dhatpe is assuming real importance as an 
instrument for die promOtum of th^eopi^piiraoy luo^st CmhoUc 
iHkerty, which we have eai{iosed in artadn* When under diss 
eenvtetiox4 we had detenmned to disoendiaha our^jkoce^ we were 
gieady rejoiced to diimv«r lhatjhe vmy ahk winter whose pam¬ 
phlet u the seeond in tbelut^at film hpp af this ardcie^ hadaome 
to a similar determiiiaibn, and to avaijl onraetvisi aery 

limlyofidsassjatanee. * ^ 

funiltoinentol ppncsple of the Biddsh Conedtutbn In 

4ghitoch and States iMhofiina emrclao aOha 

pereadito tho 

la%'’t)tgwted die groat onrseriM eeqleiMadfieal 

ttwlsw ooiporattoiia 4t was astofailiihsn itodto oonotita iiib n of 
«il iki» nOBMe irndnithms of Jegitods of 
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the right of electioii which are on record,; /and, Mthon^ thib f^t 
remains only in the name of the cong6 in t& An^hean 

ptablishment, yet the principle preserved in ha pristme ^foiir 
in the canons of the Catholic church. This princiide hat Seim 
^jmily restored in the r^:ulation of the grey ci^il corporations 
in England and Scotland, and its free Idmission ^nto those of 
Ireland would remove one her most signal causes for dissatis- 
Auction. But it is in the construction of parliament that the 
constitution has in all ages most carefully guarded diis sacred 
deposit of free and unfettered right of choice. We shall not 
pause to enquire whether, in the ^ys of its g;reatest purity, any 
qiialihcatioii was required in the elector beyond the possession of 
his faculties—ui the elected, beyond *tlie choice oi his fellowr 
subjects. Certain it is that that choice was never fettered or 
restrained in any with one solitary excqition, to persons 
holding any particular opinions in relupon or politics, mr was 
this in theoiw only; for to take*one of the earliest exanmles, we 
know that the patrons and friends who attended Widit during 
his trial were lords of parliament; and when tlie legislature at-> 
tempted to restrain the progress of his opinions, after he had died 
in quiet possession of his rectory, no attempt was made to mcclude 
the Holders of those opinions from achnission to the legislature. 
Then came the Reformation, with all its various changes and 
restrictions—its pains and penalties—its exclusions alike of Dis- 
senters and Catholics; yet the reigns of Henry, and Edward, and 
Mary, and Elizabeth, and James 1, are alixe silent as to ray 
attempt to exclude ftom parliament either the Catholic or tlm 
DiBsenter,-~even thoi^h mere &ct of holding their opinions 
was penal: for the same Marquis of Winchester—whetber Pro¬ 
testant with Edward, or pretended CathoMc and active promoter 
of the punisliment of Protestants under Maiy, or again Irotestrat 
under Elizabeth—^remained throu^out Ms career a member of 
the l<^lature; rad! during the remns of Elizabedi rad James I 
—^notwithstracUng ^ rigoo^ of ftie iapws which protected the 
establishment—notirlthstanding Ihe horror excited by the Gun¬ 
powder plot-"-die Catholics rraiained entitled to theur seats in 
praliament, and the numb^ of Cadudics Pimtans who exer¬ 
cised that r^t was potononsly |eiy great. Under the reign of 
Charles I, tne conadtudon wqp mrat&nwn by die influence of 
the Dissenters in the leeidatare^' Then eaiae the Restoradon, 
rad mark the re^lt'% gShoogh the kyslty^of the Catholics was 
rewarded only with eddidojfim penaldel mi their nd^on, yet wm 
there no attempt to exdiide fines porlmment mtfaer the j^rseenteA 
Catholic, or tin lately triumphant but now prostrate IliNenter. 
Hie vigour of constitndomd principle prevsuled, and the Cathi^ 
VOL. II.—HO. IV. 2 p • 



iMe6s in theL limm oC PentmiMpotMihle Ibr tlie re^idmiinDA 
of the bishops of the eMoUishiiMSit into that body* We are now 
arrived at t^ darkest period of'our constitutional histoiw, and^ 
tot that it may sm*ve as a beacon and a ynanamf^t well wouid it be 
if the history of Ti^us Oates and his abettors were blotted out of 
pur annals. Jts darkest apot is its invasion of die constituUon by 
imposing a fetter oA the nee exercise of die eiecdve franchise; 
but even in those worst of tames, the term of the constitution was 
preserved<~-the Catholic remidned eligible by his fellow-country- 
n^n, and was excluded only by the imposition of a test of opi¬ 
nions inconsistent with his fhith : and had he been the monster 
of treachery and pei^iiry wltich Dr. Philpotts has painted, would 
he ever have hesitated to take his seat in pailiament as a peer, or 
when elected l^any constituency? 

revolution was the forerunner of the removal of dis- 
abilides j and unhappily it introduced a new principle into our 
civil policy, which has fed to indadte inconvenience—the annex¬ 
ation to tto admission of pardes, previously excluded, to the 
exeroise of their right^ of oaths and declaradons, by way of pro¬ 
tection against the evils which had created that exclusion. Tlie 
true principle of admission to office we believe to be as follows;— 

** No maQ should be called upon to pioroise to do a bat he is bound 
by the duties of bis office to perfoim ; on the coiitraiy, it should be vveiy 
way declared, that every man has alieady promised to do his duty by the 
veiy act of accepting an office.” * 

“niis principle was unfortunately lost sight of at the Revo¬ 
lution; a form of Coronation Oaw was adopted which led to 
most inconvenient discussions and diligences of opinion; and 
every sticceedjng remciyal of any disabiliy of either Catholic or 
dissenter, which took place totween the Revolution and the 
Emancipation Act, was^aecompanied by some de^ration or oath, 
which was supposed to be a protection and securiW against the 
r^urrence of urn evil in respect of which such disabuitynad been 
oreftted; but m hy no*means intended to fetter or restrain the 
pkriy admitted in the full enioybent df the ^ivil^es of the office 
to which he was admitted. The practioe, once introduceih 
gained ground. Tim ^*eoe^nts of 1689, 1791, and 
Wete adopted in 1896: and the oath then hnposed on the 
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diwHuter vmB inq[Ktfedi ^ beanue^** la the latumiigie ^al^^Str EfilMn 
Peel* "sinidar oethe had been fimnerly introaboed**^ (^lee Mkhutr 
of Parliamenit loL ii. {»* tl4*) * 

In the year 18^ the whole of the duabilitiea idfeotuig the* 
aenters were removed; dic^ were admitted to all civil empley* 
SMenta, from the privy council downwaAb; out il^v hadfttover 
bean excluded from .parUunenL Ihe extentfto whicti* thei«foie» 
the now declaration was imposed upon them waa ooramenaurate 
with the estetit to wfakh^tlu^ were admitted to privllo^ and 
was addmraed to the evil in reepect which th^ had been ex¬ 
cluded, wR as a aafwmrd awinst the reeairence to that evil, 
viz., danger to the Uaurch lumldishnieitt and the rights of its 
bishops and clergy. Accordingly, ailp disaenters on oeing ail- 
mitted to the privy council, or any other office frcan which they 
had been previoudy excluded |but in no odier case), are required 
to make the following dedanUioin:— 

** 1. A. B., do solemnly and sineorebr, m the presence of God, toofess^ 
testify, and declare, upon the true faith of a Christian, that I wiu never 
exercise any power, audiority, or influence whkdk I may possess by virtue 
of the office of to injure or weaken the Protestant Church as 

it is by law established in England, or to disturb the said Church, or the 
bishops and clergy of the said Church, in the possession of any rights or 
privileges to which such Church or the said bishops and clergy are or 
may be by law entitled * 

Why was not this or some analogous declaration imposed on 
the dissenter on taking his scat in parliament? Is there no 
danger except from the Catholic? Is there no necessi^ for any 
security against die Unitarian, or even the Protestant himsedfr 
The reason was, that the dissenter was never excluded from 
parliabient, and therefore no oath or dealaradon was imposed 
upon him on taking his seat. 

In this state of circumstances the Emancipation Bill was 
passed. It found the Catholics exduded from parliament and 
various other civil oflices, and ** becauseosimilar oadu had been 
formerly introdixoed,** ikHr Admission to all these rights, in^ 
eluding their admi^n to pudiament, was fettered with the 
obligation of an oath, which wpp 8d<lreiMed to, and intended to * 
be a security agamst, the evilliti respect of which ihev bad been 
ezdiided. Now, what Were Qiose stmposed ev3s? Thefr 

8u^;iQMd desire to recover OQt^etoed esttoes in Irriand; 
Soamdf Thekr simposed "'deafre to r e co Hto ilto property of m 
Etti^khedChumi; Thrir stmtoolied hmitw 

testant religion, and their desire to biw up the Cawolic ChmaH 
on itemin; aad aoeordia^ die oaih imposed upon them 

* * e ow» 4,«sp. tr, IS. 
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tliree (fistittct danses addressed to these tlirae pointsi^ whidi 
we will heceaftn' examifie serialim. The question, thm, is, how 
fiir this oath' affect tl^ Catholic members of ^e le^lature 
in the exercise of tl»ir Ira^ladve fanctxdns? for in any other 
r^^ we conceive there » no dispute as to its complete and 
umversal obVration. Ilut we contend, that, consistently with 
integrity m the* constitution, and the intention of the legis¬ 
lature imposing the oath, the Catholic members could not be 
restrained from voting on any subject as lh% pleased.** It was 
thought necessary— 

** to bare some security against their supposed hostility to the Protestant 
religion, and to bind them by a promise upon their oaths not to seek the 
injuiy of foe Protestant rdi^on, and mdce it a question between them 
and their consciences; and that they foodd promise not to vote to the 
prejudice of foe l^testant rdigpon, out of mere hostility to that religfion. 
^is is an obligation which, if imposed, nowise mtcrferes with their par¬ 
liamentary dtt^ of legudatiog for ^^hole, or abndges their ri^ts." 

We will now proceed to establish this position, and for that 
purpose it is ncoessaiy to examine the Emandpation Act, first, 
as to what it does enact, and, secondly, as to what it does not 
enact. First, as to what it does enact:— 

** I find a declaration of the legislatnre in foe lOfo section. * That it 
shall be lawful for any of his majesty’s subjects professing foe Roman 
Catholic relidon, to hold, exercise, and enjoy ai.L civil and militajy officer 
and places of trust or profit under his mmesty, his heirs or successors, 
a^ to exercise any other franchise or civil right, except as hereinafter 
excepted, upon taking and sabscribing at foe tim^ and in foe manner 
heremaAer mentioned, foe oath herembefore appointed and set forth, 
INSTEAD of foe oaths of allegiance, supremacy, End afajuradon, and instead 
of such ofoar ohfo or oaths as are or may be now by law required to be 
taken for foe puroose aforesaid by any of iris majeim^ subjeets profess- 
iog foe Roman Catholic jdifpou.* 

Thus we see a mend intentioii to admit the Catholics to the 
foil enjoyment of the ps^vOeges df suljsects. But was Uiis admis- 
t&m to he subject to ae restnriuilf ? Let us fikamine^ end we 
•hell fold, that whenever 

**11 was intended to cxdin^ dm froia excicise d stoj privilege or 
Mmr* foe lagiriature has sot foiled la eoqmi ita iment m vfom 
emeel ixrmsi fous, by ea|NfMB wor^ coiuained lu foe Ifitn section, 
foiy ineexaliided,as umlmn of lay eovpotatkme, from vefoig or in any 
eHmafo klttltig iu eay eleerion, pfeeanttfom, or eppahwrient to any 
aetMaifoil be me a ifoemr, or vhf oflfoe or am betougiag to or 
mneetoiwifo foe BiM Chtofom of EagWm aed foewM,^r foe 
Cfottveh <awBeofomd»>^lHfolg for foe gift, ismuage, or diapoial of eqeh 
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li^ corporate body;^ and a|^ % lite^ Mb 

sections, Caibolkss axe enchidM from ibe «ffi(te ^IJteii^naaii^ j^s^ces 
of the United Kingdom^ and of nte^t of the U|dtea*Kjngd0Bi» ^ Itefd 
liig^ chancellenr, lord k««NHr or loraa ^mmisaioil^ of the groat, eeid ^ 
Great Britain or Irelana, aii4 of»lord Heuteoant, Jkird ^d^nty, or 
chief governor of irelandj aii4 tif his imdes^bi hi^ comtetesioner tc^jihe 
Gcnend Assemldy of the Cbn^ of Scothmd, and Trim any i^t ^ 
presentiuion to any ecclesiastK^d benefice helon£^ng to asy office In t|te 
gift or apnoinuneiit of tBt^iite|y« hlb h^ or aucoenon» such office 
Being held by a Catholic, andhftinn dlreciiy ter indircefiy adyteing hie 
majesty, his heirs or successors, or the lord fieutonant 'or ford di^itiy 0| 
Ireland, touching or concemuig the appointment to or disposal pf any 
office of preferment in the United Church of England or Imlandy^r tm 
Church of Scotland* But Caiholio membra are not excluded 
voting or speaking on, or in any way rettrained or feumed reep^tnag 
questions ndating to the Church, its revenues or prtqMyrty* WBat is &e 
necessaiy conclusion f If whUstyou find the legislature excluding, in many 
cases carrying that exclusion so fiu'^aad deseendjlng.Bolow in.& way 0 
exclusion, as to prevent a Catholic mayor or iheriff from wearing hui 
robes in a CaUidic chapdl, and that you do not find in the act an 
exclnsioD or a restraint upon Calhdic members from voting on auedioha 
relating to the Church its revenon or propmty, what, I aw, is tiie infer¬ 
ence, but that the legislature not only has not excluded, restrained^ ter 
fettered, but did not uitend to exclude, restrain, or fetter them in vo^g 
on such questions ? 


We think that we may safely call in aid the principle of law 
and common sense, that the specific enumeration of exceptions 
is the exclusion of all other exceptions, and that the omisnofi 
of any exclusion from the right of voting, is oondusive; but noii^ 
it not be that the omission was accidental? Ibe'proceedings 
in parliament show that, on jbe contrs|;y, the yety, qiiestioii 
was raised, discjsssed, considered, and dqmd^ in ^vour of dberp 
being no exclusion. Sir William Hortqp moved fiir a daw 
impoatim a rf$BtrEunt, and his motion, was rejected.. 


Sir Ctolmi WeUicrd}>—than 
lawyer and ^atesman never npnmi 
to nave expr^sed hims^ as ^oi 
senior opdme firom QxjS»d, or some 
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as follows .—^ 1 ain to DsmTs: tb^^SUmn Catholic 

members of either house of parlhui^t, of asty prfvilege of free 
DISCUSSION and free eeercise of judgment, which Wongs to 
OTHER, members of l^islatiure.’* And again, “I, would 
admit them thferefiJre on the same FOOTiHOa the same j^nciple 
of equality, "^n which we now admit the dissenter from the 
Church of England.** And "he adds, **thai it is dangerous 
establish the precedent of Ihkiting by lose t^ discretion by which 
the duties and functions of a member of farUament are to be 
exercised”^ < . . 

To apply these principles,. to inYesti^te "the 

footing” on whicn ^Piptestiuif Tn^cnters are admitted into 
parliament. The conditions are,. d^t tNy take the oath or 
affirmation of ALLEGIANCE, md abjuration, the 

c^laration against transu^tantiation Wng abolished. Now in 
perusing these declarations we look in vain for any restramt 
upon the abso^^ of the f rotestant Dissenter to speak or 
vote on every possibte subject of legislation; and it is notorious 
that none sudi can be found; for' who has ever charged 
Mr. Hume, or Mr. Warburton, or Mr. Wilks, with any violation 
of legislative duty by reawn of their legislative attempts to inter¬ 
fere with ecclesiastical propem or privfleges? 

Now, remember, it is Sir Robert Peel who has told lis, in the 
true spirit of .the constitution, that the terms imposed on the 
Cathom; member are on the " same footing, the same principle 
of equality,” as tihose imposed on the Dissenter. How then is 
diis equality maintained? Let us see. The l^slature declares 
that, " INSTEAD of the oaths of lidlegiance, supremacy, and 
abjuration,” taken by.the Dissendi^ member of parliament, the 
Cath(dic ineml»r sfaaU take the oath set fordi in the act.”^ Surely 
the hiir inference from this enachnent. Coupled with the declara¬ 
tions of Sh Robert Peel and Sir Qharlm Wetherell, is that the 
Cadiolie oath ^ould bp substmdi0y with the oaths 

imposed on the .Disscmtmr; awl think It vnll i^uire all the 
feme of " the Ozfbfd sailor opm^** and all the mathematics of 
Cambridge aenior wrangl^,*’ to show ^t Sir ltdbert 
.miV^priiicipleof ^ vidlilted « ,,the Dissenter 

-unfettered m his yotei Jso^wiaaTAHDtNo he hw 
^btle the'Cadibiic is^fe^Xen^ iq lusybtoWely; be^as^se 
an dadi 'Wch w^ totono^ to be ohbr dt ^ument 
^ to toe 

$y pai^^' jtoismpch as he is 

tok- etHoirieitce itol to vole bn toiy toeatiue ^ ^ 
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Irom hostility lo tjie Protestftnt ]«ligi0%f^ld; Wit)Kmt^«^^ 
the ^neral good or the comm^ity wht»n he-Je^fnina to «et. 

now proceed to examlneMie oath its^,. Itod h* SO doing ^ 
admit fully and ex]^icitlyjthat the ]p^y tal^lae it» is boOnd 10 toi® 
it in the sense which in nis ^nscience ^ h^ev^ to have hsen 
intend^ by, the party imposing it. Weare bound, iiowerer, to lAiy 
that this principle has been Oj^l^most&rdneously—ii has been 
imagined tliat Sir Bbbei$ ^ that paity, hut we assert tliat 
the true intent of the in ipipoung ^ia oath» must be 

collectedby du^oailjnnst neoessariiy bebyeveryfuture generation, 
not from ^ j»eiiidiabie reports of the speeches or the opinions of 
statesmeib however distfl^^idied, blit fiW a consideration of 
the true nature and spirit of the enactment itselj^ which, however, 
be it remember^ (if authority were to deride die Question}),yra8 
passed by the aid of a Grey, a Melbourne, a Holland, a XJims- 
downe, a Russell, a Polmerstoia, and of is host of other patriot 
whose voices and votes were as potential as tiiose of a l4el, add 
who too well understood the theory of thift British constitution to 
insult its dignity by rendering its privileges fejuo de se, in the 
very act of restoring them to the oescen&nts of the founders of 
libwty. V 

Ill illustration of this principle we refer our readeis to a l^al 
decision which must command " the sympathy and respect of all 
our opponents.. Under an Act for regulating the proccsl of the 
Court of Chancery, Lord Brougham was cSlled upon to issue 
that process into Scotland. His lordsliip refused to mdke the 
order, not because the Act did not ext(»id to Scotland, hut 
because Loi^ Plunkett, the projector of the measure, did noi 
intend, thax it should extend to ScotlancL lx>rd Lyndhurst nspst 
properly reversed tliis decision, on the'constitutional prinrij^ 
that the obvious construction of the Act itself was to be the rule 
of interpretation, to the, utter exclusioh of the opinion of Its 

originator, I.prd Plunket.* r 

llie legislature then bei^ the part^ imposing thd tudb,'bbw 
do we arrive at its nte^in^ and mtentlon ? By wl^t it has 
—^by wbat it hi^ not «ud>^y the construction put npob of 

Parliament made in pari'^i^teriiL;; whajt tihe ^ 

far as ooncjeens our argument, mtwes; 

** i wHi to the ^ powriir ll^d^sent ,of 

PKOP£BTir,wifb]>:t^ iM 

intriitiim to eiiitibllihzden^ 

*»I db’'’itolemn^^ 

Sec CsmcroD v. Ci^nn^ tum in Cluni|W7i Mylne fc Keeney vol. E. p. 
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tbat i never wifir ez^neise my privilege to wlildi 1 am or may 
become entitled, to disturb or v^dten die Pbotestant rel^w 
or the pROTBSTAVT flovenunmit in ibe united kingdom.*’ The 
distinction between ^ first and second clansea is remarkable, 
the former being << bou^ to defend,** ^e lattOT << di^laiming any 
intention to subvert.** ,Wa think that it is satisfactorily made outf 
that the former clauke refisrs not to the proper^ of the church, 
which* is spedidlv alluded to in the second, but to the settle¬ 
ment of the conmcated and forfeited estates in Ireland, nearlv 
the whole island having been confiscated. But w^b^er church 
property be or be not included in tlie first clause, it is manifestly 
included in the seccmd clause, and bodi the clauses contain a re¬ 
ference to a setdeinent mimraiitoed by the law existing at the 
time of taking the oath. Now it is to be borne in mind that the 
oath is taken not only by Catholic members, but by Catholic 
barristers, solicitors, and corporators, and all functionaries, from 
the privy councillor to the constable* Now we contend timt this 
reference to the existinff state of the law as valuing from time to 
time, neoetourily saves me rii^t of l^^slation tor the purp^ of 
bringing about or concurring in those variations; for supposing it 
to be otherwise, what woum be the consequence ? Suppose a 
barrister to have taken the oath, and the Protestant legislature to 
have altered any part of the settlmnetit of prop^ty comprised in 
the two clauses, such barrister would dearly be bound to defend 
the settiement of property as altered, and lawfully altered, from time 
to time: but sUi^ioBethesamebarrkteri^gain to take thesame oath 
on becoming a member e£ parliament, dther he is bound to de^ 
fend any alteration which may be made in the law, whether he 
votes car not in respect of such alteratxm, oar he is not so bound. 
If he is boimd to defend the alteration, then he i$ debarred as a 
member of parliament from voting in that very alteration which, 
when voted, he is bouad to defend; that is, be is debarred frtan 
voting upon almost ev&y possibfe snbjeet of legislation which 
comes within the iiesiglieiltoi of piiQ|ierty : if be is not so bound, 
dmn his barristers* oath, and his oath as a member, are directly 
at variance. Now, to suppose that dl Catholic members 
4^ prevent^^ from coaeurnng iw imy alteration in the law 
dfoetohnt, limitation of Itoma, ahtokhing ^nes and recoveriesu 
of poor-laws finr ^glaad aad Ireland, seems too absurd 

td and yet mym att suhledts ^mpflfed within 

add all jdier^oie wimn the terms 
^o(die oath, and all theieidofe sril^eets on widch Catholics cannot 
* vote unless themligi d at i te fhnmn is saved, and h is quite cer- 


wrti 


f OUtnntion,, p. IS tt acq. 
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tain that iunctioii tan be saved 00 ) 7 , eitberb^^ virtue of the 
refer^ce in the (Hitli to the j^rogressive dianges in the^kw re^gtt^* 
lating property, or on the gencasa) ground that &e oadi does not 
aihKJt the legislative hinctaonu Now on either of these grounds, 
it is clear that the second clause*-whieh« relates to church jmnk 
( lerty—must present neither more nor less than«*precisely die 
same difficulty that is presented die firs\ dause; for, if it 
be lawful to vote on the law of wills, whidi comes within clause 
one, it is lawful to do so on one of the two grounds we have men¬ 
tioned, and in that case it is lawfol to voteinrdadon to chulrch pro¬ 
perty, which is alluded to in clause two on precisely the same 
grounds; but if it be unlawfo} to vote in reflect of chur& prc^wrip^ 
because it is within clause two^ for precnely die same reasons it & 
unlawful to vote as to the law of wills, which is within clause one. 
Now mark the consequence—in the event (p^ible in contem¬ 
plation of law) of the whole leg^ature being Catholic—die 
legislative function of the whol(^ nadon would be desn’oyed, upem 
every possiUe sulnect comprehi^ed withlii the words ** settle¬ 
ment m property,” if the legislative fonedon be not saved; and if 
it be saved, then it is saved for all purposes of le^larion upon die 
subject of church property, as the sulnect of die second clause. 
We think then it is pretty dear, upon the cmisideration of die act 
itsc‘if, that the legislative fhnetion must necessarily be saved as to 
the whole of the subjects, lay or ecclesiastical, within the two 
first clauses; but how stands the matter when considered, first 
with reference to general principles, and second with reference to 
the constructions which have bra |nit upon similar acts in pad 
mateni ? Now as to general principles, we assert that any limi¬ 
tation of the legislative function is inconsistent with the con¬ 
stitution ; and that no part^t in passing Ihe Emancipation 
contemplated any such limitation or vioTa^on of the constitution 

" As to the first proportion we have the audioiity of Lord Kenyon, 
in one of his letters to King George 111, th^ * it is a great maxim that 
the supreme power of the state* cannet fiimt itself.* But if you limit 
any portion of die supreme power, you are fimtting the sapreme power 
itseir* 

The British lemslatmie, fiir WiUkm Blackstone (voL i p. X 6 X) 

** Can do Oveiy thing fhat it dbt naib% iia|i0liitib$ and theiefors 
some have not scrapled to call its power |y a figmo ntther too hold—the 
omnipotence of naniainmit. it is^ Sdiat the psdiament doth no 

authority on earw can undo.* 4 


* Ohsmafisas, p. 10. 






And again he informs us the may he called 

*' To regulate ot new model the snccessioQ 0 the crown, aa was ooue 
in the reiras of Henry YHI and William or to alter the established 
religion of the land, as was done in a vane^ of instances In the reigns of 
King Henry VJII and hi# thif c children; or to change and create afresh 
eren the constitution the tongdom and of nsb’Iiament themselves, as 
was done by the acts of nnioh, and the severu statutes for triennial and 
septennial aecUon.**‘^/&id»' m 

The importance and imecmtrolable MtiiK of the function of 
iM^dation, coupled widi the absence of any ejmres^ and tlm 
difficulty of discovering any implied, HmitatiQn of tbatfoncdoii in 
the Catholic oatl^ sug^esti an argument of dhe greatest weighty to 
which we cannot do justice on the present occasion—we mean 
the conflict of duties in which the Catholic may find himself 
involved. According to Burke^ and all politico writers, tlm 
member is not the member fbr Bristol, but the memb<^ ifor 
the whole eommunity^the traaib^ of the ng^hts i^die whole con> 
aiitumicy of ^lglB&d;^JUid ja^ffiiS^nii^nptfft in the exercise 
vi that trust, tomtever eauae^M ^ injury to the whole con¬ 
stituency of we ^ipire. The moment he is elected (according 


the duties of his office, and the people have the right to demand 
from him the performance of aU those duties, or to resign, and 
it is his dutg to odsw. It seems obvious that the legislature could 
not intend we mocucery of making it the duty of we Catholic to 
resign the moment any question of religion is mooted—or, in 
other words! on the day he Udtes his seat-<^if any hostile member 
should so desire. It is then to be presumed that it was the in¬ 
tention of the legislatare that the Catholic, when allowed to be a 


dect a Cathimc member and to reqi^rhim to perform his du^, 
such member can be considered bound by any oafli which 
may interfere with file peribrmaniif of Igs duty, is an importtmt 
consideration, to whirii we eanitotimw devote suffident attention. 
We may however bbservoi that<jhOtii^ correctly remember 
quoted Bcr^ ik ^ 'Letters on tla^ic 

we haVe'not un^^iediale hoceesj tays db#if the 
WWBlfi^-^tiiat any 6^ whlhh is Inootiristeiit trith the 
1^^ a lawflil offi^ is of ho <d>M- 

taonr imr.imeh|Omtaiu that the l^^dibishop of 
hose msh dshwhc^ quoted,) reediti^biiie 

on the Univmties CommiBsioii Bill in theL Hbiim of Lordi^ laid 



down doctrine diat die' oftti oati^inlgbt be enp^ ‘ 

seded by that of a hijgfher and ipcomlstent duty. * 

Such being^ the nature the'ftidedoii, we will 
enquire what is the constructibn whiw bas been pot upon other 
oaths, with reference to thmr #ect in linitinl^ thftt functi^ and 
upon this subject we have abundant authority, aifd we will ider 
to one or two examples. And as to the oath of succesnon 
(I Geo. I. stat. 2, 18,) which is adopted into the GatlioUc 

oath» and contains foUoi^ng elapse t-r* 

** Audi do^|Hlhft% pimuiss to ths.utmost of my power, to nmport, 
maiotaiujiaud dtfandtM succesdon of d)e Crown, which for better 
securing the rights aiw^^NifdM of the suhiMt Is and stands limited to 
the Princess Sophiit, of Honosmv Imd lhs h*^» of hor body being Pro- 
testantJ* 


Blackstone was doubtless wdl aware of die cadstence of dils 
oatli, when he stated that parliament could alter the anoeesston 
of the Crown, and yet all the members of the legislature, by 
whose votes alone that alteration, if reqjuisite^ coum be made, 
must necessarily have taken that oath n^re tliey could vote 
upon any such alteration; an'd yet who can doubt that if any one 
oi tlie ** heirs of the body of tfw . Princess Sophia^* should 
pursue a career of such perverted ^ambition or prodigaoy, as to 
make bis conduct the object of universal suspicion and abhor¬ 
rence, all parties, whether Catholic or Protestant, might lawfuuy 
combine in the legislative duty of new-modelling the succession 
without being chwged with treason or penury. 

The billowing passages are contained m die coronation oWf 
(I Wm. & Mary, c. 6.7:— 

Will you to the utmost of your power tiakitam the laws of God, 
(he true profession of the Goiqp«l, and the Protestant reformed feli^ii 
established by law, and w^ you preseroe unto the biehejts and eU^y 
of this re(dm, and to the cauacass committed to their ebtoge, jALL 
such rights and prioilegee as W law do orjdiall appertain unto th«m or 
any of them r AH this 1 to, do." 

Now assuredly it cai^t ^ contended that^setdng amrt^ 
King's LEGlSl«ATl^^,cu ' ^^tbis padi can be rpoonciled 
widi die anniObilatioii iSS<hir I andycit h^is chat]ged 

the Ktog i!dtbpmiii 7 tog; jmieiidiii|^ 

Ac 4 by wbich . 'tbm; mmSated? or to ibe 

enactment deptoTum see, !0t ht moat glpijtoiis 




tlie importanto.m 



»lt should 
member exerct 


be sistra diat ereiy objection now urged to ^ Cadi^ 
I’siug bis Judgment and discretion on an quertioos rdating 
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Tk* 


[Al^ 


to ibe Obvrcli, it» raveimm and rntjuperifi ^ to fbe proj^tiotj of 
their Majevl’es, King Geoige the Ihird and Fowtb, giving ttidr asaente 
to Catholic emanc^ation^ Bnt^Lord BMon inlbn^ hn late Majeaty, 
King George the Third, *That it was not inenmb^t <m his M^estj to 
refuse his asaent to ^e repeal of the acts aflhcting Roman ^uholie 
subjeets, when tire houses oi parliament in fnopesnig that repeal eon- 
sidered it for thl^ henei^t of the eountiy,' and Lord Lyndhurst in one of 
the debates on the CiahoUe tjnestion declared, ' that with r^ptrd to the 
coronation oath, he would merdy say that be pa^ecdy concurred in the 
opinions expressed by the father of the noble^ord (Kenyon) in his 
correspondence on this subject Since the period when that correspond¬ 
ence took place, tl»e arguments which had been raised regarding the 
coronation oath had been so much derided and laughed at, thM they had 
never been revived ontil of Is&e. Tb^ hid never been adopted by the 
late Lord Liverpool in opposing this question, nor by the right hon. 
TOn deman in the other house of parliament, his Majesty's Secretary for 
home affairs. They always scouted such an argumej^t.'— {Hamard^ 
1829, vol. xxi. p. 213.) 

** In the opinions, therefore, of Lmo Eldon and Lead Lyndhurst, the 
coronation oath did net attach on hia Majesty in his legislative copacity. 
In his executive capacity the monarch is clearly bound.”* 

** If, then, the coronation oath was not considered to be binding on his 
late Majesty, King Geoigc the Third, so as to prevent his giving hib assent 
to the bill restoring the elective franchise to the Irish Cathdics, or on 
his late Mqjesty, King Geoi^ the Fourth, so as to prevent his giving 
his assent to the general Emancipntion Act for English and Irish 
CaihoUcs; and if the coronation oath was not ctmsidered to be binding 
on his present gramous Majesty, so as to prevent bis giving his assent to 
the Iriw Temporalities Act, upon what g^usd, 1 adc, can it be success¬ 
fully contended that the Catholic member in his legidative capacity, is 

E revented by the oath contmned in the Emancipation Act from giving 
18 assent to the Irish Tit^c Bill, as brought fturward by ndnisters, or the 
cburchfXate re8olotion8.**f 


We will adduce only one more ilhigtradon firom the con- 
strnction which has be^ affixed on othdr oaths as aflecting the 
li^lative capad.^. « 

•* There is an awkward passt^,'* says Mr. Sydney Smith,^ '' in the 
memorial of the Chtmch of Ganterbuir, which deseem Booie copr 
sHkontion from him to whma h is direclaA The Archbishop of Canter- 
hills. at^it eonseeralkm, t^es^a solemn eitih he will mainlslB the 
dpMl, and Iwftties of the uhs^ of Cgnterhn^; es Chfurmi^ howr 
evisr, of the New Commisdoa. he sdma the patkmage of that Obateb, 
tshes tOo-ffiirds of ita Tevenues, and aboUdies twn-thniw of its tnemhers. 
T&it there is an abater to this I am ray vrffihig hibetleye, but I eannot 
atjpsesent find'natthatitis: and this attiuh t^on die imdies, sofid 
me to b fl w of Cantnhitiy, IraotObedimee to an act of pariutotoiit, but the 


t OtoBrvJkti«ls»f^ 2e-8S. 
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iiet of dftiiiiiiiieiil wlik&^talMft.Mn^ is lecottmeiidfil^ df«ii44^kf^4^ 
signad by ^ person wbo hst tirofB be oil nerer t$k» swsjf^ m tbb 
lime rppai^t uuKWiiisteaoy is aetoMfined Is thoAwdiibtthop of OmUSp^' 
bury, but is ihaiud e<|<iaJly by sfi ^ Bishi)|»:€<mifnbau8ien« who bifO 
all (unless I am grievously nastakea} talma siimlar oa^ for tbe pff- 
servatipn of tbeir respective cbaptm. It woald hi moil eai^ to see our 
way out, of this little embfurnunment, if tome of the embAtrassed bad not 
umortunslely, in the parliamentS|y .dcbalai on tLs :CatboHc Quesdoo, 
laid the greatest stress upon tbe l^ang’M>atb« applauded the sanctity of* 
the monarch to the ski^, rejected all comments, called for the oath in its 
plain meaning, and attr&uted the safe^ of the English Chui'ch to the 
solemn vow made fay the King at the altar to the Archbishops of Canter* 
bury and Toric, and the other bishops. I should he very sorry if this 
were not placed on a clear footing, as fools will be imputing to our 
Church the pia et rel^hta CalUdilaf, which is so commonly brought 
against tlie Uatliolics. 


Urbam qosm dicuiit Rotn&m Meltbwe ptttsri 
Stultus ego bote nostrse sintileiu. ' 

The words of Henry VIIL, in endowing the Cathedral of Canterbnry, 
are in the translation. * We, therefore, dedicating the aforesaid close, 
site, circle, and precinct, to the honour and glory of die holy and 
undivided Trinity, Father, Son, and Holy Spint, have decreed that a 
certain cathedral and metropolitan church, with one dean, presbyter, and 
twelve prebendaries pretbyttirs; these verily and for ever to serve 
Almighty God shall be created, set up, setUed, and estaldished; and the 
same aforesaid cathedral and metropolitan church, with one dean, pres¬ 
byter, and twelve prdiMiBdaries presbyters, with other mtitiscers, necessfiy 
for divine worship by the tenor of ihi^ presents in reality and plendtude 
of force, we do create, set up, settle, and ^tablish, and do command to 
be establidied and to be in peipetuit^', and inviolably maintained and 
upheld by these presents.** And this is tbe Church, the rights and 
liberties of which the archbishop at bis eouseqrmion swears to maintaiu. 
Nothing can be more ill-natured among politicians, than to locdt baidt 
into Hansard’s Debates, to see what has beep said partieidar men 
upon particnlar occasions, and to contrast sneb speeches with preamit 
opinions—and tbeiefore 1 forbear to introduce some tnviting passaqii*! 
upon taking oaths in their plaip and <bviofls sense, both in me debates 
on ihe Cafmdk Question and upon that fttd and dfsssnridn os^ which 
bindi ^ Iririi to the En^^^QtarcK” 

Fmronr part^ we th^ ftikte is iio In jm^^ng ^ 

aitlibishop, tfe non oidv oath 

wad by no tneoris iff 

Us i^u?a esfBdft,. g:, ■ -W -,:, 

The conduskvi whl^ we dfnw tbe twpJk^ 

cdOTses of the oatfai^ with^Mbitspoe tp ^^ act in tribodi 

dontslne^ tQ tke generally princ^laiijql ^ boiistilD^k«b 

ooaateue&n winch bos bm put imon other oaths und^ 
circamsiatioes is, that tieithei^^of uies^ douses has the telfeet of 




UpitlDg' the iegiilative fitncUod In reepecK to ekher dvil or 
eeeiesiastiqpl prmrty. Them retaaing the tl^^ ek^ 
considered; « MtanBlyfwiw. that I any 

privilege to which I am, or may become entitled, lodlitotb or 
wmte) the Protestant Edigion or GoYemment in the United 
KitMdonbt”* ‘ ' c , 

*' Now, saraj|r h dOi net be sud diet in this doth the * Chmofa estab- 
.lidiinent/ and ' FTeMaatVi^oa ’ are synonymous tmtns, or mean the 
some thing; and aiurdy h^iiiiit;aot be confiended, that if die Chiireh 
establishment was snbverted, the Ptatiatsnt idigion would dia^pear. 
Th^ are not used in the act as ynony m ea i ; teams; on the contrary, a 
distinction is taken by tbe act. Mark the ^raa» tMssnt gradations:— 


• We here diottght it right to Ihiqp omr argikfliSDl tisfiiftered hy eay eeiWMNits on 
the TagiMiieee. ^ CalilMdiei at leestt) of the tanna in which the octh fa ecMiiedU. 
Whet Te *' the mteetant Religion in the United Kingdom 7** Take the four IhHew* 
ing deflnitione, which we extract from ** Uialognea on the Catholic and Froteetaot 
Rules of Faith,’* by Jamee Smith, Eeq. (Edinbuigh, I8S1.} pp. fi and 11, one Ca- 
tholio and three Froteetant.. (1.) ’^Protestastism,” $tiy$ Dr. Fleteber$ **ii not a term 
implying any ^tom of. frith, or any belief whatever, it ia a term which has no fixed 
or determined aignifioalion—'X mere nomen «f{^(nttwii, which means any thing or eveiy 
thing except CaUioUc. It ia a term not expressing faith, but the want of faith. Thus, 
not mUy toe Socinian, the Arian, &c., are Omtestants, hut the Deist, the Jew, the very 
Atheist, since all these i»roteat against Popery, are just equally real Protestants, as 
are the believers in die Thirty*uine Articles.'* (2.) ** Protestantism,’' says Mr. Burke, 
** as things stand, is no description of a religion at aU,<or any principle, religious, 
moral, or political, but ia a mere negatum.” (3.) “Protestantiam,’’ says Dr. Bullets 
in his Protestant's Catechism, “ is uie abjuration of Popery.” (4.) *' By The Pro¬ 
testant Faith," says Cbillingwortb, ** I do not understand the doctrine of Luther, 
or Calvfai, or Mriancthon, nor the confession of Augusta or Ueneva, or the catechism 
of Hridelkerg, nor the Ardelea of the Churoh of England, no, nor the hsrinony of 


and the Bible only ia the r 
Protestant—still more for 


ion of Protestants.*’ All this is pdaaliqg enough for a 
ietholie, especiany when he is obliged to square and 


regulate hia oonsoienee according to emits definidon.—Letoa try to stdre tlw difiloulQr, 
and inaert Chfllingwortli’a definidon in the oath,—** I swear that I irill never exerciae 
any privilege .... to dliturh or weaken the Imtei^nt Religion •• • • in the united 
kingdom, t. to ** distnih mr Ireaken the relli^u conUiued in the Bible only, in the 

1.2 _1.._ ft 1k!r~_ ____ .1— ku ..1 _-1_ l!.,. __ 


united kingdom, 
tile Scotch Kirk 


the Bible. 'Die Aun^OBna oan. *'Or, tnppose ts^ wWb eontemplated to oholiib. Ihftoit 
Bp^am or even the Saoiuamtiiprt^ Beptiste wannot find Ow fNmer,‘tiM Qnaksau 
eemiet find the latter in the Bime,—the Aniriicena cm. ^ew fr the,popr Ga^^o to 
deefifie whtrii of tiiese i^nloiie ii ** tiie Pt^frnt refk^T” It is wimaL^hia own 
owtiena on the pointa in qneatioh cannot be hie (ntioe, and timt the lemrialdn 'haa 
tederideap^a^miheqoniim^ them- 

ImKipkiavB 


e, and timtthei 


Wshment et tile'tSifr A* od^ wke' OatahR^ kiH^ou la misa- 

timNfd in the fUetiif' iteoema to- ne, that tim Beotdi memlier wt^tid w hoimd to 
fitand by the Kttii only, and tiieEui^mifl#r hythe AngBeaa Chonh only. 




lM7a n*^afkl^'0itlSk 


the Caibolio member is bomid die nf ffvpMy'wr 

established by lav; be duKhkn ait antmtion to subvert Ibe CiftuMdi 
eitob/MAiaea^ as settied by law ; antbbe uudertakes sot to exefeise hhr 
privilege to wwken or ittbaeri ^.Pntti^ani ’ 

But amuming the ** Protestaot rdiffion ** |o s^monymolia 
with the “ Church Eetablishmenty** and diat we hay^e made good 
our^jpositipn that the Catholie le^^slator ia entitled to vote upon 
ail questicms reladng to the property of the Established Church, 
it would seem to be a necessaty consequence of his concurring in 
any alteration or modification of that prcqier^. that he will have 
thereby disturbed the Protestant reltgum, ana mat conseqnendy, 
unless his legislative character be except^ in the third clause of 
the oath, the three clauses are inconsistent. If they are not 
synonymous, it appears to us to be clear, that the,only effect of 
this latter clause is to bind the conscience of the member to 
exercise his privilege of voting upon any question connected with 
the Protestant religion in such manner as he believes to be best 
for the public at large, in the exercise of his own Uncontrollable 
and unscrutinable discretion; bearing only in mind, that by his 
oath he is prohibited from allowing himself to be in any degree 
influenced by any private sentiment of hostility or hatred towards 
the Protestant religion:— 

** 'ill is construction of the oath does not contravene any law or prin¬ 
ciple of the constitution, and the object of tbe legislature is obtained, 
viz., that of putting the Catholic member on a level with tbe Protestants 
and Dissenter, by disarming him of his supposed hostility to die Pro¬ 
testant rdigion.”*!' 


The Observer has an ingeniotis argument on the sense 
in which the word npivilAow^ id noAr) in dip rMtIi • thp tvlinlA 


is used in die oath; the whole 


clause is taken from the oath of 1793, aifd is shown, we think, 
most satis&ctorily and qf necessity to prohibit nothing more than 
the tmlaw/iu use of any privilege—from i^ich it is inferred that 
as no legicdarive. flmction cmi be unlawful, the clause could in 00 
case prombit t& exercise ^. t^t functiflii. We b^ to call the 
espec^ attention of our rea^brs to the whole of this aigumem, 
the development of'Which require more spdoe thiui we 

CBaqiare4 

But ^ m oadi do ao^emct duB plM^gea of kghdator iff 
his legkltttive chiacBCter, hi aqi ^ tegnla- 

tkm and exerdae of vdddi tto can bosiKcted Jm oa^ exoc|>t 
to die extent we have iBentipiied? Wo re^ by toeing enhthtt/ 


]»■ oath, exocmt 

1 ..a* - 


questioii, what is the “foww, jih‘^iii%eho^ dMli 

oflSce of ’a exciseman, to injure or weaken me V^ 


f t Ibid. p. er, et ««q. 
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advisers ? l^rd Stanley antd Sir Jaim 
Members have done wro^, the Church v 
in recommending, and Hui Mqjes^'s ! 
to give his assent the Ohnrch Bill 


les Jjbvihani. If ,the Catholie 


to give his assent the Church Bill of last yw, whereby so an 
alteration has been made In the rights and privileges annestro atifl a pjHff^ 
taining unto the bishops and dergyvrf this realm. And who iwib we^ 
commissioners ? (Amongst others) the ArchWdiop df Csftlhidwii^^lttil 
the Bishop of London. And who voted for that meatterST ^ W 
bishops in the Honte of Lords, and Sir Hobert Feriv Lord StanliWji ®r 
James Gwhano, Mr. ESstoonrvMr, GiHiUinrn,«id Mr*Law, In the Mouaa 
of Commons. If dlie individual member it not to be the sole 
in iriiiHn is the discretion ip be placed# or is Aere to be so duicirethm * If 
there be no discretion# the Carbolic member is bound m vote on sH -os^ 

4stwsa ssfralVlAf. t!nA AttInAflf 


of England, hi Case 4 i^ alteration should he conwerOT 
any of dime saitieB in me Establishment. Biisi, as there m 




oath, as stai^ by Loid I^on, lUmd ICdi^ont Lord AiQs^ 
Loid Stanley# or by whom dlie P Ady indjivijuel member ? 


Bobeil M P *rhe mimstar of 4ayv 
iir IS It Sir James Otabam 

- ^ 1 uJ. A ^ «L 


ames dbBl£it.tRtdiig ori ditr 

Irilh ***“ 
'tbe ClfinN!l 
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CA|iril, 


f _ 

' for the Irish Te^jloralities’ act,- as hath the honourable members voted 
for it; an(} yet be was as much abased for this vote as he is for his vote 
on (he Church Rate resolutions an^ the Appropriation Clause. Is it by 
a majority of the house P You would thereby be disfranchising the consti¬ 
tuencies of the Catliolic members, by a vote of the House of Commons; 
and if that majority'was for the subversion of the Establishment, what 
would bCcome^of tbe security of the oath ^ No! the discretion must 
necessarily be placed in the individual memW, and was by the act ac¬ 
cordingly so placed; and that being the true intent and meaning of the 
act, I ask is it fair, is it just, to arraign the Catholic member for 
his exorcise of that discretion P It is the more unjustifiable, looking at 
what occurred, and the dbcussions which took place, previously to the 
passing of tlie act, as to the coronation oath, and the correspondence 
between his late majesty King George the Third and Lord Kenyon, 
published in 1827. Is it then fair to contend that no such disci'ction 
IS vested in the Catholic members, and this without being able to say in 
whom else the discretion is placed P For my own pkil, I think exclusion 
altogether would have been much more generous towards the Catholic. 
You admit him, as you say, into Vhe constitution: you tell him he is 
emancipated, and yet yon lay a snare for his conscience; and if he exer¬ 
cises that right which the act and constitution confer on him, he is liable 
to be called a petjnrer by any individual who differs from him in opinion. 
The attempt to run down the Catholic in this matter is.base and dis- 
p'aceful. it is unjust in the extreme; it is unwise; as the only efiect 
It can have b to irritate and disgust the Catholic member with those 
calling themselves the friends, but who, in my opinion, are the great 
enemies of the Church. But fur the insolence engendered by the penal 
code towards the Catholics, such calumnies would never have been thought 
of. The Catholic members have ‘never shunned, on the contrary, they 
have always courted and required, examination and investigation as to 
tlie meaning of this oath, declaring they would prefer being excluded 
from Parliament if such was the will of the legislature ; but that whilst 
there, they would insist upon all tlie rights and the exercise of all thi> 
duties, of membci*s of Parliament, according to their own discretion and 
judgment, and according to the constitution.’’f 

Away, then, with the cant and hypocrisy which would pre¬ 
sume and INFER us ouf of those liberties and privileges, which 
have been inherited from the Catliolic heroes of Runnymead! 
We call upon our Catholic legislators, as the representatives 
of those heroes, as die guardians and protectors of those liberties 
aPtid privile^^ % r^w^ate and shake off die calumnies with 
ud>k».{tbej M assayed, and to olaim as their right the same 
fidr construction of their oaths and conduct which good sense 
^nd cbhititudonal knowledge have Ipng since put upon the oaths 
jutid conduct of our Protestant kings and Protestant legislators. 
And we doubt not that our Protestant fellow-subjects will soon 
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be brongbt to treat widi etjtnd and merited tjbqteinpt die ealum-. 
nious « charges ” of a Philpotts, and the malignant ravinos nf a 
M‘Ghee or an O’Sullivati, and to be equally ^ndifibrent whether 
“ Perjury” or “No Popery’* be the watchword of our oppo¬ 
nents.* a 

* 'I'he Times of the SAth ultn having in a long para^Tapb, eiiQravoured to deduce 
a charge of pei^urjr from certain writings of Roman C'atnolies, amongst which isere 
sonic ^ablieations of Mr. HowoSrd of Corby Castle ; that gentleman senitbe fultowing 
letter to tlie self-dubbi'd‘‘Leading .lourn.'il,” but the conductors of that eonsistoMl and 
impartial ‘‘public instructor,*' declined to insert it. 

7% Ute Editor of the Ttmet. 

Corby Castle, Carlisle, 25tb Maroh^ 11137. 

Sir—I find myself alluded to in your paper of tlic 30tli instant, audi trust you will 
allow me to be the interpreter ofiny own soiitimcfits. 

It does not appear necessary that 1 should follow you in the lengthened tracery of 
what those in chains may, fi>r relief, have been willing to suimrit to, nor what those 
trained to oppression and persecution, so pertinaciously n'fused, until tbeir fcaiu that 
those chains might lie broken on their own beads, induced them to concede. Thu un¬ 
fortunate state of Ireland must hi; luyked upon us retribution and punishment for 
misrule, and the perpetrators ought to bewail in penitence, saekoloih, and ashes, the 
etfeets of their own inisgovernment, and deem tbeal^clves deprived ofpablic ounfidence 
and unfit to rule over us. 

But the point is. What effect the present Catholic Oath ought to have on the 
conscientious Catholic, both in his private station and in any office of trust or profit 
in which he may be placed ? To me it is clear, that its objects and bearing resemble 
the Oath of Allegiance, and bind us netlher by force, nor publicly, nor privately, by 
cabal and conspiracy, to endeavour to subvert the religion by law established. I'ut 
that any Englishman, feeling the value of our Constitution, should deem it intended 
to Jiiterfere with, or fetter any menilicr of the Legislature, in the free cxeroisc of bis 
duties, according to whatever he believes to be tbe best for the country, isquiteasur- 
prise to me, and from the language usol by the imposers of the Oath, and even by its 
opponents, I must acquit them of any such unconstitutional intention. Such a tliiiL 
tation to the right of opinion and of voting, such picemneal legislation, would militate 
against the right of the crown to be assisted by the fne voice,, as %ell as against the 
rights of the country and of the constituency; it would also be destructive of all Par. 
liamentary usage. Both Peers and Commons are coUed together “ /le afthtie irae- 
fanrfjs," fur their judgment and decision ; and the summons of the Peers aad ohlls 
of the House of Commons, practically prove, that free opininus and free voting iit>all 
that relates to tbe welfare of tbe country, are tbe object, and ought to myulate ihc 
comluct of every ikember ; and by the call of Uie Commons, eveiy member may lie 
eompelled to assist in the devisioo of the subject brought before him—and the el«»ing 
of doors is not without preuedeut. • * 

Whether the measure respecting Church Rates, be or be not ailvantageoDS to tbe 
Established Church, is a matter of opiniop; but Sir, as you have quoted me, may I 
beg you also to allow me to repeat what has been proved to have been the intention of 
the Anders of tbe Estahli.<dtment, that ^leir grants of lands and titbw wele a Uust 
imposed on tbe clergy, and to be regidated in the distribution by tbe then existing 
eanon law, Urhich was enforced also by Rueiont enactment—namely, that nne third 
of that revenue should be employed fM the use of tbe poor—anothor for the support* 
of the edifices and service of tbe (^Ufehes—and one third part only for the use of 
the minister. If these roles have been set asid^ by those who have accepted tbe foan- 
dati onv, are the laity to class this among the benefits of the Reformation 1 

• 1 remain. Sir, jFonr’s , 

HENRY HOWddH^. 
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Aet. ’-^Declaration of the ^rchhUJtops and Bhtkops of ike 
Roman Catholic Church in Ireland’ l2nio. Dublin, 1835/ 

I N our first number, (Art. XII) we inserted the Declaration 
of the Catholic Bislibps, the Vicars-Apostolic, and their co¬ 
adjutors in Great Britain; and in fulfilment of the pledge therein 
made, we now give tlie Declaration of the Archbisnops and 
Bishops of the Catholic Church in Ireland. We now repeal what 
we before stated, that it is by these expositions of our faith that 
we desire to be judged; and we utterly repudiate and reject any 
doctrines, principles or practices, "which are or may be imputed 
to us, incompatible with tlwse declarations. 

„ ** DECLARATION ‘ 

Of the Archbishops and Bishops of the Roman Catholic Church in 

Ireland. 

At a tima when the spirit of calm inquiry is abroad, and men seem 
anxious to resign those prejudices, through which they viewed the doc¬ 
trines i>r others, the Arciihishops and Bishops of the Roman Catholic 
Church in Ireland, avail themselves, with pleasure, of this dispassionate 
tunc of the public mind, to exhibit a simple and correct view of those 
tenets, that are most frequently misrepresented. If it please the Almighty 
that the Catholics of Ireland should be doomed to continue in the 
humbled and degi*adcd condition in which they are now placed, they will 
submit with resignation to the Divine will. Die Prelates, however, con¬ 
ceive it a duty which they owe to themselves, as well as to their Protestant 
fellow-subjects, whose good opinion they value, to endeavour once more 
'tc>. remove the j^sc imputations that have lieen frequently cast upon the 
.faith and dlscipTinc of tnat Church which is entrusted to their care, that 
afunay be enabled to knaw with accuracy, the genuine principles of those 
men, who are proscribed by law, from any participation in tne honours, 
Unities, and emolnmenti of the State. 

“ 1.—Established for promoting the happiness of n^kind, to which 
order is essential, the Camolic religion, far from intcrfeimg with the epn- 
stituUid authorities of any kale, is reconcilable with every regular form 
which human"governments may assurnc, Republics as well as monarchies 
have thriven where it has been professed; and, under its protecting influ- 
qjice, any combination of those forms may he secure. . 

" 2.~The Catholics in Ireland, of mature years, are permitted to read 
ttnthen^c and ap^iroved iraaslations'of the If my Scriptures, with explana¬ 
tory notes ; and are exhorted to use thiNm In the spirit of piety, hutniUty, 
ana obedt^ee. Ibe pler^ of the Catholic Church, are bound to the 
dally reeitai of a canonical ^ce, which rampmes in the course of a year, 
almost the entbe of tlu sacred volume; and her Pastors are required, on 
Sundays and on Festivals, to expound to the ftuthfnl, in Uie vernacular 
tongue, the episde or gosjpel of the day, or some other portion of the 
divine law. ' 
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** 3.—CadioHcs believe th%t Uic power of worlJi]i^ mtrad^ bas not 
been withdrawn from itie Church of God. The belief, hoi^ever, of any 
particular miracle not recorded ip the revealed tgord of God, ia not 
reqiiii%d as a term of Catholic Communion, though there are many so 
strongly recommended to our belief, tliat they cannot without temerity be 
rejected. * * ^ * 

“ 4.—Roman Cath^ics revere the Blessed Virgin and the Saints, and 
piously invoke their intercession. Far, liowever,* from honouring them 
with mvtne worship, they believe that such worship is due to God alone, 
and that it cannot be paid to any creature without involving the guilt of 
idolatry. 

** 6 .—Catholics respect the images of Christ and of bis Saints, witliout 
l>eli6ving that they are endowed with any intrinsic efficacy. The honour 
which is paid to these memorials, is refemed to those w'hom they repre¬ 
sent; and should the faithful, through ignorance, or any other cause, 
ascribe to them any divine virtue, the Bishops arc bound to correct the 
abuse, and rectify their misapprehensions. 

“ 6.—I'he Ca'thidic Church, in common with all Christians, receives 
and respects the entire of the ten*cunimandiijcnls, as they ore found in 
Exf)dus aud Deuteronomy. I'he discordance between Catholics and 
Protestants on this subject, arises from the different manner in which 
these divine precepts have been aiTanged. 

7.—Catholics hold, that, in order to attain salvation, it is necessary 
to belong to the true Church, and that heresy or a wilful and obstinate 
opposition to revealed trulh, as taught in the Church of Christ, excludes 
from the Kingdom of God. I'hcy are not, however, obliged to believe, 
that all those are wilfully and obstinately attached to error, who, having 
been seduced into it by others, or who having imbibed it from their 
parents, seek the truth with a cautious solicitude, disposed tOb embrace it 
when sufficiently proposed to them; but leaving such persons to the 
righteous judgment of a merciful God, they feel tlicmselVes bound to dis¬ 
charge towards them, as well as towards all mankind, the duties of charity 
and of social life. * 

•• 8.—As Catholics in the F.ucharist adore Jesus Christ (done, whom 
they believe to be truly, really, and substantially present, they conceive 
thdy cannot (consistently reproached with idolatry, by^iy Christian 
who admits the divinity of the Son of God.* 

** 9.—No actual sin can be forgiven at tJic will of any Pope, or any 
Priest, or any person whatsoever, without a sincere sorrow for having 
offended God, and a firm re^iition to avoid future guilt, and to atone for 
past transgressions. Any person who receives absolution without these 
necessary (mnditions, far from ^t^inirig the remission of his sins, incurs 
the addiUonal guilt of vioiatingjseat rament. « 

** 10.—Catholics believe thw tlie pvecepi of sacramental confession 
flows from the power of ibin^ving and retaining sins, which Christ left to 
his Church. As the .obligation of confession^ on the one hand, wot^d 
be nugatory without the correlative duty of secresy on the other, they 
believe that no power op earth can supersede the divine obligation oftltat 
seal, w'hi<dt,>inas tha confessor not to violate tlie secrets of aurieukir cm- 
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. fesMon. Any revel|i4on of sins, dieclpsed in the tribunal of penance, 
would defeat solntaiy ends for which it was instituted,and would deprive 
the ministers of religion of the many opportunities which the practice of 
auricular confession afTords, of reclaiming deluded persons from mis¬ 
chievous projects, and causing reparation to be made for injuries, done to 
persons, property, “or cKaroctcr. ^ 

*' 11 .—The Catholics of Ireland not only do not believe, but they 
declare upon oath, that Ihey detest os unchristian and impious, the belief 

that it is lawftd to murder or destroy any person or persons wl^tso- 
ever, for or under the priitence of their lieiiig hereticsand also the 
princip’e that no faith is to be kept widi heretirs." They further declare, 
on oath, their belief, that ** no act in itself unjust, immoral, or wicked, 
can ever be justified or excused by or under pretence nr colour that it was 
done either for the good of thoiChurch, or in obedience to any ecclesias¬ 
tical power whatsoever“ that it is not an orlicle of the Catholic faith, 
neither are they thereby required to believe, that the pope is infallible 
and that they do not hold themselves “ bound to obey any order in its 
own nature immoral, though the pope or any ecclesiastical power should 
issue or direct such an order; but, on the contrary, that it would be sin¬ 
ful in them to pay any respect or obedience tlKircto." 

" 12.—'I'he Catholics of Ireland swear, that they “will be faithful 
and bear true allegiance, to our most gracious sovereign lord King George 
the Fourth; that they will niainluin, support, and defend, to the utmost 
of their power, the su.-cessioti of the crown in his Mttje.sty s family, 
against any person or persons whatsoever: utterly renouncing and ab¬ 
juring any obedience or aliegirtnce to any other person claiming or pre¬ 
tending n right to the crown of these realms;” that they “ renounce, re¬ 
ject, and abjure the opinion, that princes excommunicated by the pope 
and council^ or by any authority of the See of Rome, or by any authority 
whatsoever, may be depost^d and murdered bv their subjects, or by any 
person whatsoever ond that they “ do not believe that the pope of Rome 
or any other foreign prince, prelate, state, or potentate, hath, or ought to 
have, any tempord or civif jurisdiction, power, superiority, or pre-emi¬ 
nence, directly or indirectly, within this realm.” They further solcmuly 
“ in the presence of God, profess, testi|y, and declare, that they make 
this declaration, and every part thereof in the plain and ordinaiy sense 
of the words of their oath, witliout any evdsipn, equivocation, or mental 
reservation whatsoever, and without any'dispensation already granted by 
the p(»pe, or any authority of the See of Rome, or any person wbatevei', 
and without thinking that they are, or can he acquittea before God or 
man. or absolved of this declaration, or any pan thereof, although the 
ptme or any persons or authority whatsoever, shall dispense with or an- 
•lOtil the some, or declare that it was iiulhwM] void from the beginning.” 

After this full, explicit, and sworn decoration, we are utterly at a loss 
to conceive on what possible ground we could be justly charged whh bear¬ 
ing towards our most gyicious Sovereign only a divided allegiance. 

“ 13.—The Catholics of Ireland, far from claiming any right or title 
to forfeited lands, resulting from any right, title, pr interest, which their 
ancestors may have had therein, declare upon oath “cthat they will defend 
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to the utmost of their power^ the setdeuicni and urringement t^roperty 
iu Ujis country, os established bv the laws now inr Using.” Ofh^y 
“ disclaim, disavow, and solemnly abjure, any ..inteati<m t</subvert, the 
present Church Establishment, lorMie purpose of substituting a Catholic 
Kstablisliment in its stead. And furtlier, they swear that they will not 
exercise any privilege to which they are or may he*entided, to disturb and 
weaken the I^x>testant religion and Protestant govemm||jDt in Ireland.*’ 

** 14.—Whilst we have in the foragoing dcclaptUon, endeavoured to 
state, in the simplicity of truth, such doctrines of our Church as are most 
frequently misunderstood or misrepresented amongst our fellow-subjects, 
to the great detriment of the public wxdfure, and of Christian charity; 
and whilst we have disclaimed anew, those errors or wicked priuciides 
which have been imputed to Catholics, we also avoil^oursclves of the pre¬ 
sent occasion, to express our readiness at t^l times to give, when reciuired 
hy the competent authoritv, authentic and true iiifurmalion upon all sub¬ 
jects coiiin cled with the doctrine and discipline of uiir Church; and to 
depnx'iite the injustice of having our faith aud principles judged of hy 
reports made of them, by persons either avowedly ignorant of, or but im- 
]>ort'ccUy acquainted with, the nature of our Chiu'ch government, its 
doctrines, laws, usages, and discipline. 

** I'iiis declaration we approve, subscribe, and publish, as well that (hose 
who have formed erroneous opinions of our doctrines and our principles, 
may be at length undc'ccivcd, as that yon, dearly beloved, be made strong 
in that faith w'hich you have inherited ns * the cliildren of saints, who 
look for that life, which God will give to those that never changed their 
faith from him.’ 7W/. ii. 18, 

Reverend Rrolhers, beloved Children, ‘ Grace, mercy, aud peace,' 
be to you, ' front God the Father, and from Christ Jesus our Lord.’ 
1 Tm. i. 2. 


** Patrick Curtis, D.D. 
Oliver Kelly, D.I). 
Farrell O’Reilly, D.D. 
PeUT M^L^oughlin, D.D. 
James Magaurarr, D.D. 
<ieo. T. Plunkett, D.D. 
.lames Keating, D.D. 
Charles I'roy, D-D. • 
Edward Kieman, D.D. 
Patrick KeUy, D.D. 
Contclius Egan, D.D. 
William Crolly, D.D. 
Patrick Maguire, D.D. « 
Patrick M'Mahon, D.0, 
John M'Hale, D.D. 


Daniel Murray, D.D. 
Robert LaflTan, D.D. 

J. O'Ulhaughncssy, D.D. 
'J’homas Costello, D.D. 
Kiaitri Marum, D.D. 
Peter Waldron, D.D, 
Joljp Murphy, D.D. 
James Doyle, D.D. 

P. M'Nicholos, D.D. 

P, M'Getiigan, D.D. 
Edmund I’french, D.D. 
Thomas Qp^.D.D. 
Ilohert Logair^ D.D. 
Patrick Burke, D.D. 
J<^n Ryan, D.D. 


Dublin^ aOih Jan. 1826.” 
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Art. XV»^Summary Review of French Catholic Literahiret 
from'S^tembef to March 1837, 

O NE of the principal defects chargeable upon modem Reviews is, 
partial i^iew which*tUey afford of the literature of the day. Even 
that of our owft country is but imperfectly treated, from the small 
number of works which claim their attention; but the deficiency is 
still more remarkable in regard to foreign publications, few of which 
reach our country, and fewer still can be noticed at any length. In 
the department of literature which mure particularly interests us, we 
are anxious to remedy, as far as po.ssible, this defect, by presenting 
from time to time *^a condensed view of the most remarkable works 
produced on the Continent. *• Often u'c shall be able to do little more 
than catalogue them; occasionally we shall add' a sliort remark, to 
characterize them; sometimes we may indulge in a longer extract. 

In France, where so much is published, we may have a fair idea of 
the state of public feeling from the t^cndimcics of literature. Judging 
by this criterion, it is impossible to deny the growing interest which 
religion inspires. No class of writings, however, affords better tests 
fur such an estimate than periodical publications. During the brief 
period to whicii wt; have limited our review, a new daily journal has 
appean'd at Paris, professing strict catholic and religious principles. 
Its title is L'Europe, under the editorship of the Marquis de Jouffroy, 
with a joint-stock capital of 750,000 francs. Its first number appeared 
on the first day of the year. On the 15th of December appeared the 
first number of the Revtie reliffieme et edijiantef continued once a 
fortnight. Each number consists of 32 pages, and contains the matter 
of 150 in oniinary print. This work is under the patronage of several 
of the French'bishops. Another ecclesiastical periodical, entitled Le 
Cuikoliciame, has been announced since the commeiicement of the 
year, and shares were to}xi raised to form a capital of 120,000 francs, 
guaranteeing seven per cent, interest. It is characterized as a ** journal 
des interSts du clerge.” , To this class, perhaps, we should refer the 
EncyclopMie Cafholujw^ published by a society of h-aroed men, under 
the direction of Count Walsh. It will be the most complete encyclo¬ 
pedia yet published in Fr^ce. The fiighth number appeared in the 
beginning of March. 

THBOI.OGY. 

Im FvangileSi traduits de la Vulgate par De Sacy. This edi¬ 
tion, coming out in numbers, is superbly illustrated, and exceedingly 
.tfCheap (I7f<) Another editiem has besides af^eared, embelU^ied in 
the same manner, but not with equal good taste. We believe, too, that 
we can safely announce a third to appear soon, with illustrations by the 
first Christian artists of the day. The “ Iiuitation” has be^ published 
in' the same style, but the engravings are out of all character. Still, 
the multiplication of such handsome works, at such low prices, proves 
how much they are in demand. •• 
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^ Histoire du Nouveau Testame^ et des Juifst Sf^rmS par Vhisloire • 
et par les sciences profanes. Par M. VAbbc jaraes. 1 tol. 4io.'Witii 
38 engravings. 1 Of. .GOc. A Life of Christ which has received the 
a])probation of the Arclibishop of Paris, and the eulogies of all Ca¬ 
tholic critics, from its combining-varied infonhat|pn with the juost 
devout spirit. The same author i^ just jfublished, or is publishing, 

Diciionuaire de I'Eeritnre Salute. 1 vol. 8vo.^ 7f. 80 c. Four thou¬ 
sand subscribers had given their names upon the publication of the 
prospectus. '■ 

Tabella synopiiea tripUde Historier t^srisH vi^entis in Jigurist pro- 
phetiis, et evangetiis, 6f. The title sulfieiently describ(>s this work, 
which is a chart on six sheets. The author is tlie Abbe Crozat 


'J'he publication of St. Chiysostom's works, by Gaume, continues; 
as does that of St. Augustine^. But if is certainly a remarkable cir- 
euin.stance, that two editions, one with many additions, should be 
earrhd on at the s^me time. The otJier is the Abbe CaJlIau's, pub- 
lisiied by Parent-Dcsbarres, in about 35 volumes 8vo. of whicli 12 
have a}>peared. An edition of ^t. Jerome’s works is also in the prei«. 

Pdes de VEglise, traduction Franqaise, aoec des Notices, ^c., 
publioe par M. de Genoude. The first volume has appeared^ and the 
entire work will form twenty large quartos, of 800 pages each. The 
indefatigable director of this work is well known as the proprietor of 
the Gazette de France, who has entered holy orders, and continues 
daily to give new evidence of the zeal which animated him to this step. 
He has lately published a new French version of the Bible. 

Gouts complet d'Ecriture Salute el de Theologte. I’his work is really 
a useful ana magnificent undertaking. It is under the direction of 


twenty-six French and twelve foreign clergymen; and five thousand 
letters of consultation Imve been written to distinguished theologians 
and bishops, all over Europe, for advice. The two coilriies go on at 
the same time; each will consist of 2() vols. large 8vo. in columns. 
Each series contains the most approved works upon every department 
of biblical and theological science, so as to form an eclectic course: 
and either may be subscribed to separately. • l^he price is 5f. a volunie. 
There is a series of premiums for persons who procure subscribers; 


beginning with entire works in one volume, for one additional sub¬ 
scriber, up to the entire works of St. Augustine and St. Chrysostom. 
The ofiice for this publication is 7, Rue des Ma^ons-Sorbobne, Paris. 

In the catechetical department of theology the following works have 
ar)peared:—^The third edition of the Cateekmne Raisonne, Mstorique et 
dogmatique, d tusage des ColUaes, ^c. Par M. TAbb^ Th^ron. This 
work has reached its tliird' edition in about a year, tuie been apnrove d^^ 
by the Archbishop of Paris, Ind univedlany admired, os piesenting 
instruction in a form at on^ concise, sbU^ agreeable. 

ETpUcation de Id Doctrine Chrilienne, en forme de Lectures, 2nd 
edit. 2 vols. 12mo. 6f. This is a new arrangement of Couturier's 
Catechime Dogmatique et Moral, which, in sixteen years, has gpne 
through six editions, of 6000 coptw each, in Fitmee atone. The pre- 
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Stmt modification 1 j 4 reduced it to^half its bulk, without essentially 
impairing itcb value. 

Juridietion de I'Efflise $ur le conf^at de manage. .Par un ancien 
Vicaire-general. 8vo. 


. • PHILOSOPHY. 

• 

(Euvres du Ctmte de Stolberg^ traditifes par wie Soviete de Gms de 
I^etlres. Several vuluftieii are published, and access may now be had 
to tli(‘. rich intellectual stores of that illustrious convert by those who 
are unacquainted with the German lariguage. 

Im Hamm du Chrisiianisme. Par M. de Genoude. The first edi¬ 
tion of this work, in 8 vols. 8vo. has been exhausted, and the second 
has been condensed into three large volumes, with an accession of mat¬ 
ter, at tlie price of S9fr. This work contains the sentimetits of 196 
writers—jurists, historians, philosophers, moralists, legislators, and 
wai'riors—on the harmony between science and religion. As a sup¬ 
plement or continuation of this work, M. de Gondude has procuml a 
translation of Dr. Wiseman’s “ Lectures on the connexion between 
Science and Revealed Religion,” the 'first volume of which has been 
announced for tlie end of March. 

l)e VlJnile^ on Apen^ns philomphiques svr Vldenilte des prinripes de 
la Science Mathtmiaiique, de la Grammaire ghierale, ct de la Religion 
Chretienne. Par un ancien eleve de Tecole polytechnique. 2 vols. 8vo. 
12fr. The author of this curious work is M. Etchegayen, an ofiiciT 
of artillery: he endeavours to discover the same principle of unity in 
the language of numbers, of speech, and of religion. God is thereby 
exhibited as the universal spirit, tlie universal word, and the universal 
force. No work which has lately appeared so completely proves the 
religious tendency of French science and literature at the present day. 
Even indepemieutiy of its real merit, the work is valuable as a sign of 
the times. 

Im Thcorie de VAme.^ Par Doctenr. Ire partie, 8vo. 3fr. 50c. 
This work is a bold efibrt of untutored genius. Its author has pa.Hsed 
his life in the country, siyoporting seven children by the labour of his 
hands. Without books or advice, amidst the distrarlii^ solicitudes of 
poverty and affliction, he has plunged into tlie abyos of metaphysical 
sjiecuiution, to explain the mysteries of the human soul. “ Man made 
to God's image,” is his |atidamcntal principle; but he illnstrati's and 
coiifirius it by a series of original and powerful reasonings, which 
show the connexion between it and the fundamental dogmas of reveia!> 
tion. It is a work of true genius, -which unceasingly astonishes the 
reader by the striking views w'hich at every step it presents. Its defects 
*%re thich as i^ult from the authors position —a want of polish and ele¬ 
gance, and an over-bold confidence in his view's. 

Les Raines Morales et IntellectaeRes, Par M. A. Nettement. The 
“,Ruins” of Volney yave possessed in France a pernicious celebrity. 
The present work may be considered as having seized its fundamental 
idea, and turned it to a virtuous purpose. Thp author does uot sigh 
over the destnictioif of human grandeur, nor wicltfxlly attempt to trace 
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it to the influence of religion, Hfl ataods in his ojr^ couirtiy, anudst 
the moral desolation which irreligious philosophy has caused* and calls 
up its authors to stand aghast at |he cruel work of tlieir own hands. 
],uther is summoned to see the excesses to W'hich his flrst step of dk- 
obt'dience has led. flis character is odmimbly d^ribed, with all that 
impetuosity and pride which made him at on<« scorn* stibmission, and 
yet exact it with implacable violence; making him «me of those des* 
pots of liberty, who weigh so heavily on tlie peofjle whom they pretend 
to free.” Calvin, Carlostadt, Cranmer, and .the other pretended re¬ 
formers, are made to quail bemre the severe anathema uhich a heavenly 
voice pronounces upon their impious works. These form the advance- 
guard of the destructive host; the age last past is resuscitated, and its 
leiider is thus described:— 

‘'It was an old man, but there was on his forehead no line that ex- 
pressj'd the, gravity of age, or its venerable majeat}% His look, pierc¬ 
ing iis the viper's sting, gave no indication of any particular age. He 
smiled, as he looked uimn our ruins; but his smile expressed none of 
that tend<‘r benevolence, or that sorrowful pity, which rise in the mind 
at tlu* sight of a great calamity. ‘Sarcasm and irony broke from his 
looks in long fiery glances, and a niuekery, cruel, implacable and bitter, 
was paint(>d on his features. I felt a secret antipathy towards the man, 
aiul yet his eye bewitched me, and through an irresistible attraction 
] advanced towards him, divided between fear and desire, curiosity and 


horror.” 

Voltaire and his followers are made, to witness the abominable scenes 
of the revolution, to the death of Louis upon the scaffold. Perhaps 
this work should have been placed by us among works of fiction; but 
we have considered it of a higher importance, from its being intended 
fur education. It forms a portion of the Hihliolheque IJmvenelle de la 
Jeuntssf^ a scries which contains many be^iutiful and able perform¬ 
ances. It proves the zealous eflorts which enlightened catholics are 
making to christianize the rising generation,,and at the same time to 
give it a habit of solid philosophical thought. This little work is full 
of rich poetic feeling and deep moral sentimqpt,' 

Leqons de Phihsophie mr les principes de PInlelligence, el gur let 
eauses et sur les orighes des Jdees. Par M. Laromiguiere. 5tli edL 
*2 vols. 8vo. 15fr. , • 

We have .seen with pleasure the announcement, that a society has 
been fonued, under the direction of M. I'liarles Ciosselin, for the pub¬ 
lication of a series of works, under the title of Le Ckristianisme illustre. 
We need not add, that it will unite the soundest catholic principles with 
the most varied research. 

A Work, too, will shortly appdiir, which promises to possess great in-* 
terest. Its title is, Ou Chri-tien oa Pantheute. The author, Leon 
Bore, is fully qualified for his undertakiifg, >>y a long residence at 
Munich. The object of the work is parallel course of reasoniog 
well known in our domestic controversy. In the same manner that 
catholics have shown how tliere is no standing place between their reli¬ 
gion and Sociiiianism, so M. Bore proves how the denial of Christian- 
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ity push^ the rep^n, by the sucOBsuive impulses of necessary and 
connected consequences, into the admission of Pantheism, with all its 
dangerous practical effects. It is i)ot by abstract reasoning that the 
author comes to this conclusion, but by an able and masterly simpli¬ 
fying review of the philosophical systems of Germany. From Kant 
to Flegel, their tendency to this form is clearly proved, wherever pro- 
testantism has degenerated into rationalism. We trust that this work 
will be extensively knOwn in our own country. 

Examm des Questions fcientiHqms de VAge du Monde, de la plura* 
liU des Especes humaines, de I'Organolo^ie, S^c,, considerces par rap~ 
port au.T Croyances Chreiiennes, Par M. Foriehon. 1 vol. 8vo. 6fr. 50c. 
The author is Doctor of Medicineuof the Faculty of Paris, and member 
of the French Geological Society, and of the Society of Natural 
Sciences. Wc think this a favourable opportunity to notice the paper 
read by M. Roys to the Academy of Sciences at Paris, September the 
2nd, 18SG, ** On the probable antiquity and the revolutions of the 
globe.” The conclusions to which he came weie, that the age usually 
assigned by philosophers to the present condition of the earth was far too 
great; and that 4,200 years was abodt Uie period which sound geology 
must assign to it, siuco the last great reyolution. This conclusiun, 
we need liardly odd, accurately corresponds with sacred chronology. 

BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 

A society has been formed in Paris, under the title of Societe Agio- 
graphiqve, with a joint-stock capital of 500,000 francs, for the republi- 
cation and completion, in Latin and French, of the Bollandist collec¬ 
tion of Saints’ Lives, known under the name of the Acta Sanctorum: 
In addition to this gigantic undertaking, three other works were pro¬ 
posed : first, the Lives of all French Saints, in six large 8vo. volumes, 
with a History of the establishment of Christianity in Gaul; secondly. 
Lives of the principal Saints, considered in relation to the history, the 
customs, and literature of their times; thirdly, a Biographical Dic¬ 
tionary of all the Saints. In November, the Minister of Public 
Instruction, having demanded a report of their pr<K!eeding8, gave 
notice to the society, that he considered the undertaking entitled to 
the protection and ejicouragement of government He accordingly 
requested the President of the CounciLa^ Minister of Foreign Affairs 
to apply to the Belgian government for permission to use the manu¬ 
scripts left b^' the Bollandists. A great part of their materials are, in 
jfkct ready tor publication, as fkr at least as the end of October, at 
the 14tb of which month their work closes. Two members of the 
jmoiety nroceeded to Brussels, where the manuscripts are preserved in 
thh rahlibfh^ue de Bburgogne. complying with the truest, 

the King sent ftft the superior of the Jesuits, to whose society the 
Bollandists bdkMk||i^, and inquired whetoer his order Were disposed to 
undertake the of the wof4c; and if so, what would be the 

probable expense. r^uested a few days to consult with the mem- 
beie of his order, itttd returned an affirmative answer. Individuals 
survive, who rbtiefiilier the laat years of the*Bollandi8ts' labours, 
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and partook in them. The contiiuaUoii wtlf thuailpimfila in the hands 
of the order which commenced the work, and the Bela^an goimtv« 
ment, with its usual liberality, wdU defray the expense. .This aeoomtt 
we have received from a highly autlientic source; but we trust Ihat 
the French society will still continue its praisew'ovthy labours. 

Keepsake Religieux, Litfre dei Salntese Srd edition. It contalna, 
among others, the beautiful Life of the Blessed Virgin, by the Abbe 
Gerhot. 

Hhfoire de la Sainte-Vierge, Par M. I’AUbe Orsini. 

Vie de S, Augustin, Par ***, pr^tre du diocese de La Rochelle. 

Vie de Ste. Terese. Par F. Collombet. 1 vol. 8vo. 4>fr, 

Orfigoire Vll. Par M. de Vidaillan, 2 vols. 8vo. 15fr. We have 
not been able to ascertain the spirit of this work, and therefore only 
noticu it, at present, as a proof of the attention paid at this moment to 
the influence of religion on the character and events of the catholic 
ages. Since tlie publication of Voigt's German Life of this great and 
holy PontiflT, work has succeeded work upon his times and histoiy ; 
the accumulated calumnies of ^es have been swept away, and ^ 
character has been brought out, not only pure, but brilliant as a chased 
vessel of gold which has passed through the Are. This is a theme to 
urhich we hope before long to return. In the mean time, we look 
forward with eager confidence to the long-promised Memoirs of that 
Pontiff by Villenitiin. His work, if we be rightly informed, as we 
have every rea.son to believe, w'as liegun in a moment of disgust, and 
with no favourable leaning towards its subject But truth, unexpect' 
edly discovered, soon prevailed upon a mind like his; and we may 
fairly anticipate a new and powerful vindication of Hildebrand from 
the pen of this ab}^ writer. 

Deux Chancelieri de VAngleterre; Bacon de Verulam, tt Saint 
Thomas de Cantorhery. Par A. F. Ozanam. 1 vol. 8vo, 5fr. We 
trust as little time as possible will be lost in translating this work into 
English; for its subject concerns us more Ijian our neighbours. In 
studying the history of the sixteenth century, the author was struck 
with the profound and vast genius of Bacnn, nvhen confronted with 
the meanness and pusillanimity of ccmduct with which he disgraced his 
judicial robes. He remembered how the ermine had been equally 
worn by St. Thomas-^-Becket^ ** endoweef like him with a great ge¬ 
nius, but at tlie same time with invincible virtue. We recalled to 
mind," tlie author continin^, ** his laborious life, and his death, which 
was in truth a triumph; and our mind, which had assisted at the 
sorrowful spectacle of the philosoplier's meanness, waa rejoiced to meet 
upon its ro^ the consoling memory of the martyr. 

" This contra^ which had l^en made in our solitary meditations, 
mid had forcibly struck us, seemed to us Hhsly to liMmrest our brethren, 
who believe and think as we do; and whid we had noted we therefore 
endeavoured to write. Far is it from our thoughts to insult human 
nature, by exposing the disgrace of one oLher noblest sonSi. > The 
twQ personages whom* we exhibit represent two principle^ the ratio* 
nalist and the ChriAian,—reason elevated to its high^ power, and 
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fjuth exposed to severest trials. (|l We wish to examine which is the 

more fruitlyul in social welfisM'e. We wish to measure a great man with 

a saint, so as to discover in whicl|} of the two human nature raises 

itself higher, and is crowned with greater glory. The parallel is not 

unfair. We have not chosen the least among the sages of earth: in 

Ihicon, philoso]:lliy has dove her utmost. We have not sought out the 

first among th9 sages of catholicity: there have been heads in tlte 

Clturch surrounded hy a brightf;r halo than St. Thomas's. Neititer is 

the comparison arbitrarji;: St. Thomas and Bacon bore the seals of the 

same empire, and were natives of the same country, in the age of tin; 

first, that country was called the * Island of Saints ;* in that of the 

second, it preferred to be emailed * the land of free-thinkers’ (libres 

penseurs): it had changed its tith*—wc will see if the change was 

good." • 

This work does not consist of a mere fanciful parallel between these 
two distinguished men. It is divided into two parts, one containing 
the Life of I/ord Bacon, tlie other the Biography of St. Thomas. The 
writer fully appreciates the great merit of tlie former, and defend.s him 
from the posthumous attac'ks of Count Ic Maistre. 'i'he Life of St. 
I'komas is perhaps the most complete that has yet been published. 
M. Ozanam has made considerable researches upon it, and been able 
to correct several inaccuracies, into wdiich Michelet and Thierry hud 
both fallen. He vindicates the conduct of Alexander 111; and th<' 
management of this second portion of his task is w'ell worthy of the 
dignity of his subject. His conclusion is glowing and poetical. Hii 
observes, tliat the life of Bacon i^ that of every philosopher; of Plato, 
at the court of l^onysius, and Aristotle at the feet of Alexander; t>f 
Cicero, dejected in exile, and Seneca flattering Nero; of Luther dis- 
ptmsing witli the polygamy of the Landgrave of Hesse; and of Voltaire 
supping with Frederic of Prussia. The history of St. Thomas is that 
of the saints; of Athanasius before .Julian, Ambrose before Theo¬ 
dosius, Chrysostom befpre Arcadius, Gregory VII before Henry IV, 
Nepomucen In^fore Wcnceslaus, Fisher and More before Henry VIII, 
and Pius VII before N^oleon. In the one, we see the impotence of 
philosophy to raise man above human weakness; in the other, the 
power of faith and love to harden him against every earthly trial. 

Chronorama. Two chftrts of Ancient and Modem History. 6fr, 
The second, w'hich contains the perioef jiuce the coining of Christ, may 
lie considert'd a chart rather of oeclesiastical, than of profane history; 
as its columns contain—1st, The chronology' of the Popi^; 2nd, All 
councils, general, national, and provincial, with tlie number of bishops 
in each; 3rd, Iteligious and monastic institutes, and ecclesiastical rites; 
4th, Ecclesiastical writers; 5th, Herdities mid persecutions, &c. 

Chronoltiffie hixtorique deg PapeSt des Concites generauXy ^c. Par 
M, Louis de Malastrie. 1 vol. Svo. 7ft- 50c. This work is divided 
into three parts >-on«the Popes, general councils, and French synods. 
To each is prefixed an instructive and accurate dissertation on the sub¬ 
ject of which it treats. Each part is in synoptic^ tal^es, drawn up 
yrith great attention ; and tlie work is extremdy* useful as a book of 
refertmee. 
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IntriducHon philosophiqite d Iffisfoire qenhalide la Religion, Par 
M. PeiTon, profpsseur di; philusophie, &c. 1 vol, ovo. 7fr» This work 
appeared shortly before the peri<jd from which wjie oomnience our re¬ 
view ; but its increasing reputation since that time w'arroiits us in 
giving it a place in our list. Few books have received such unquali¬ 
fied applause from tiie f?'ienils of religi(ui in Froifee, as this. The 
author, a young man of powerful iniiul, iiiukts bold*profession of his 
ndigion. “ I deelare,” says he, luy at.tachnu'Tit to tht: catholic faith, 
and condeniii any thing in luy book whiel^ may be contrary to it.* 
This iiitrodiictiou to a larger, and, we doubt not, still more able work, 
gives a gt'ru'ral view of tin* origin and causes of false rtdigitms, which 
bring the author to the conclusion, that the Catholic alone can lay 
claim to be considered the. work of (lod. The breadth and nobleness 
of his views, the elo(|uence of his deseaiptioiis, and the elegance of 
his style, have been univiTsally admired. Long and earnestly have 
w(' wished that the dearth of our own ndigious literature could lie 
sy.stematically supplied from the rich stores of the Continent. Wc 
cannot but bclii've that a snthc'ieiit iiuiubcr of subscribers would bo 
foutul for the umhTtaking of a ***C'atliolic Family Library,” in nioutidy 
volumes; and w'here original W'orks could not be supplied, translators 
woultl easily be found to furnish abnndanee of va!uabli> matr>rials 
from France, tiermaiiy, and Italy. Several works in tins snnimary 
would well repay the labour of translation ; and every six months 
would supply an e<}ual number. Perron’s Introduction would doubt- 
It'ss merit this distinction. 

Hislaire Ancirnne, ‘ind ed. Ilistoire Romahe, 2nd e<l. Ifisioire dn 
Moyen. Aye, 2nd cul. Par M. E. Lefranc. 3 vols. ]2mo. Tln.'se works 
are abridgments for tbe u.se of schools, but of a cbaracter very dif- 
ftTcnt from such jiublicrtitious iii general. Instead of imitating those 
shallow, dry, and flippant narratives, M. Lefi'anc s(a%es on the leading 
events of each epoch, and describes them with an interesting viguur 
which bears his youthful reader along. Hut^what tbrms his chief re¬ 
commendation is, that religion is (^ver k(.‘pt in view. A strong moral 
principle prevails through his work: he doi^ not fix the eye of his 
piqiils so much on heathen Home, as on tlic city of martyrs and of 
piintifls. lie treats the middle ages w ith the same spirit, and, with no 
false eoinpassion for their faults, traees th« important influence of the 
holy wars upon tlie civilization of Western Europe. 

Ijt.s Dniiters Jiri tous. Par E. Souvestre. 2nd ed. 4* vols. 8vo. 
Brittany has been almost an unknown land for the rest of France. It 
is inhabit'd by a ditierent race, possesses a different language, and 
presents jihysical cbaructeristies of another nature. I'he author of this 
w'ork has done justice to his nativ*: laud, to its lieautics, its traditiuiiif^ 
and the noble character of its people. The most interesting hiature in 
this to our taste, is the unalterable attacliment diey have shown to their 
religion and to its ministers, in spite of every {)|>rM^cution. Brittany; is 
to France what Ireland is to Britain; for, in fact, the inhabitants of 
both are of one race. • M. De Souvestre has funiished wvenil feeliug 
anecdotes of this iiMrepidity of religious attachment. W'licu the revo- 
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, lution strove to ciru|li religion by o^>pres»ion, and to destroy it by the 
guillotine, it founSl in La Vendee a spirit of resistance, nowhere else 
displayed; for the l^ody of the peojjle was united in one sentiment. 
“ I will throw down your steeples," said an agent of this perseeutioii 
to the maire of a village, “ that you may have no object to remind you 
of your old supeiatitions.'* *. “ You will alw'ays be obliged,” answ’cred 
the noble rustic,- “ to leave us tlu* stars; and w’c can see them further 
off than our spires." Who that has travelled in Ireland has not noticed 
the practical prevalence the spirit which prompted the threat, in the 
jealousy which there, as in England, has reserved the “tall bully” 
steeple to one worship, as though fearful it might recall to mind the 
existence of the other.* But we will not indulge in reflections; we 
will rather relieve the tediousness of cataloguing, by giving two of 
M. De Souvostre’s an€*cdot<>s» 

* At the height of the persecution, when the priests were proscribed, 
tlu 5 inhabitants of Crozon found it impossible to receive the consolations 
of retfgion ; even the neighbouring villages were filled with revolu¬ 
tionary troops. The ingenuity, however, of the bold people, discovered 
a way to defy pursuit or annoyance, if not discovery. When midnight 
strikes, a point of light appears on the horizon of the ocean, and the 
tinkling of a bell is faintly heard amidst the roaring of the deep. At 
the w<?ll-known signal, there issue from every creek and sheltered nook, 
along the short! and river, numerous fishing-boats, crowded with men, 
women and children, and glide in silence and darkness towards a 
common point. At the same time the distant light becomes gradually 
brighter, and the sound of the bell more distinct as they ap]>roach to 
meet them; it is a larger vessel, on the deck of which an altar is raised, 
and a priest stands ready to begin mass. Surrounded by a congregation 
of two thousand persons, who kneel in their frail, unsteady barks, he 
goes tlirough the solemn service, baptizes the children, marries their 
youth, and administers the sacraments to all.—Upon reading this 
narrative, a thought has^ struck us, fruitful, we think, in beautiful 
sentiment: what a development of strength Catholicity has received, 
when the same persecuting power w'hich of old drove it to burroAv in 
the catacombs, has, in these times, sent it to seek security upon the 
open, restless, boundle.ss bosom of the oecian, the fittest emblem of its 
vastupss and its might.’ N«r will its power prove less, wlienever unjust 
political p(!rsecution drives it uuwilliisgly upon the troubled waters of 
political strife. 

I'he second anecdote is of a more tragical character; but M. de 
Souvestre pledges himself to its truth. It was announced to the 
authorities that several parishes had arranged, one night in May, to 

—lhake the annual procmion round thfe fields, to call down a blessing 
from heaven upon tlicm, under the guidance of a refractor}' priest, as 


# A friend of ours who was particularly struck with the disproportionate height of 
the spires of many of our Protestant country churches in Ireland, compared to the 
insignificant body which clung to thenk, described Uicm Jn borticulturd phrase as 
“churches which bad run to steeple." 
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he was styled. Two companies notional pnanjs^were siUmtly sta¬ 
tioned on either sitie of a deep liollow roati, alortg which flu* proces¬ 
sion must piiss. After an hour of,silent expeciativjj, a distant chaunt 
Wits heard. “ It is they," exelaimcd their cotutnander, “ krieel, and 
attend tt) tlui coininan'l.'' Tin* A’oices j»radii:illy^ ^rew mor«; distinct, 
tlie priest sanfj aloud the Litany, and tlie (M'(»wd resphnded. As they 
eutert'd tin* ilefilc, the Irniners !ip])eared tt]>ove tin* lnd«;es, and tu'arly 
touched tlie puns of the patriots; and tin* ajipropriate verse was sinj^- 
inij, “ From siuidi-n and unprf>vided deatlj, Q I^ord dtdiver us; from 
the siian's of the devil, O I.ord ileliver ns;" when the stilled oom- 
inaml, “ Present !" passed alonpr tlie ranks. “From aiif^er, hatred, 
and all ill-will, () lan-d ileliver ns"—“I'ii-'I"—ami a hundn‘d and 
fifty shots fell with dri’-ulful a Iv.inla^e upon the pious c uupany. 

I'lid of the road was miw closed uji by a li-tachment, and a murderous 
fire was k<*pt up, till, with a desperate etfort, tlu'y broke through ail 
resistance, and forced their way. 

VVe liave almost forgot the humhle duty of reporters, wdiich at 
pr»-seul, we are diseharging, and shall perhaps 1 h« hlaiiied for lingering 
•so long U[)ou a work, interesting to us from an as'^oeiation of feeling, 
which others, of jierhaps gre.ater merit, do not possess. 

Ihrnii’fc Kpoqne tie. ('Hiattnrf dc i'liarlcs X. Par M. de Monthel. 
.'30c. We spi'uk not of this work in its political Ixarings; under this 
aspe(‘t it could not. entc'r into the present list; hut, a.s containing an 
e.\umple of the power which our holy religion po.s.se.sse.s of .soothing 
sorrow and ealmitig the hour of death; as the history of a prince, who, 
whatever difference of ojiinion there may he concerning him wlien on 
the throne, must, hy all, lx; honoured in exile for tin* virtues he there 
displayed, it i.s worthy not only of our noti<’e, hut of our warmest 
eommeiidntions. 

i)ri(/ini‘s tie f’Rt/f/sr Jiomaiue. Par les Meiuhres ile la Cominuiiautc 
de Solesmes. Tome I. 'fto. l.'ifr.—Wc* hail tliis splendid volume 
with delight. The llenedictines, its authors, lyivi* only hecn four yi'ars 
estahlishcil in France, under the protcetion of the Uisliop of Mans, and 
hare certainly lost no time in again taking u)) die hahits of tlicir 
Maurist ])redee(\s.soi*s. Tludr labours Jiave begun precisely w'berc we 
could have! wished them. Perceiving, ai» we learn from one of the 
zealous coiiiiuuuity, th.r the reaction, as it <s called, in favour of the 
literature of tlic midille ages, might lead to neglect ol'a more imyiortant 
period, they have eon'i i rited tlieir first fruits to the centre of Catholic 
unit}’, by tracing out, with cijual ability and h-arniiig, its early his¬ 
tory. The entire work will be a l i-tory of the Holy Sec, from 
St. Peter to the ninth century; and w 11 cntiT fully into the life and 
manners of the early Christians, drid iieir remaining monuments. Tho 
work, in addition to its intrinsic merit, has, techmcally speaking, been 
“ got up” in an admirable manner. 

TRAVELS. ‘ 

Pelerinage ft Jerusalem et au Mount Sinar, Par Ic U. P. IVIarie- 
Joseph de Gcramh, niigitmx de la'I’rappe. 3 vols. 8vo —Who 

VOL. II.—N\o. i\. R 
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that is v^lrsed in the'annals of fashioa, or that has read tho witty poems 
of Moore, is not fhiAtliar with the nscine of IJarori Gerainb ? Well was 
he known in London, for his noble form and social qualities, as he 
mingled in all the ’gaieties and diiSsipation of the Regmicy. Twenty 
years of monastic severity among tlu^ Trappists, and of edification to 
all France, have« givdn proof of the sincerity of his conversion, and of 
the power of gri^ee, which cikiild work such an tiffcctual change. The 
Baron, of a noble Austrian family, rich, and forul of pleasure, had 
returned to Germany, from the visit to England w’hieh we have men¬ 
tioned, when he was ar/ested by Napoleon, upon a neutral territory, 
and cast into prison at Vincennes. ITcre he met several bishops, in 
chains for their niligious firmness, and with them the venerable F. Fon¬ 
tana, afterwards a cardinal, flis eonvci‘sation greatly led to ins]>ire the 
Baron with contemjit for tin; world; and as soon Jis he recovered his 
liberty, he entered into the severe order of which he is now so bright 
an ornament. The revolution of 18.^0 prodiicctl a cruel jicrseeutiou 
again.st these truly philanthropic men; and F» Geranib, driven from 
his convent, fulfilled a wish he ha<i long entertaineil, of visiting the 
Holy Land. We ni;(;d not add, that in liis travels, the pious devotion 
of the hermit is united with the gooil taste of the polished and edneat(‘d 
mind. The Queen of the French has lately presenttid him with a 
superb ivory crucifix, in token of her respect and este<;ni. 

Let/res sur CHalie, consiJerce sous In rapport dn la Rel'ujion. Far 
M. Pierre de Joux. '2nd edition.—This gentleman wiis a Protestant 
clergyman, President of the Fousistoiy of the Loire, who made his 
abjuration in 1825. His lettci*s are addre.ssed to a young English 
nobleman, and an; principally intended to combat the prejudices with 
which Protestants visit that country. They are full of enthusiasm 
and fine feeling; and gladly would we see them translated. 

Souvvnirs de Voyage, ou Lett res tCune Voyageuse vialade. 2 vols. 
8vo. I2fr. These letters are likewise from Italy, written by a noble 
hidy to lu?r own family, without any view to publication. How dif¬ 
ferent from our “ Rome In the nineteenth Century, by a Lady ! ” Th*' 
Countess looks on every thing with a Christian eye, with a deep love of 
her religion; and intcrsp^i'ses her letters witli refleejious tl»at would do 
credit to any scholar. 

llistoire tVmie Promenade en Suisse. Par M. Frederic Dolle. 1 vol. 
8vo. Tfr. 50.—This work has been .'Ainounced as in the press. Thu 
author has already distinguished himself by his Ilistoire des six Resto¬ 
rations Frangaises. 

ART, LITERATURE, POETRY, AND WORK.S OP FICTION. 

* • ^ 

Essai <r une Philosophie de VArt, ou Introduction d VEtude des Monu- 

inens Chretiens. Par Cyprien Robert, 1 vol. 8vo. .5fr. Our Review 
has already occupied itself with the principles of Christian painting, in 
atialyzing the excclleht work on the subject by M. Rio. This by 
Robert is more general in its subject, as it e^ibraces the three sister 
arts— architecture, sculpture, and painting. It ^ at once theoretical 
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aiut historical, and combines the Results of dil{gei\^ itudy with the im-' 
pressions of much personal obst'rvation. • 

Nouveau Traile de la Narration et de rdnakjse LUtcraire. Par 
Alphonse Fresse-Montval. 2nd cciition. 2 vols. 12mo.—This little 
work, intended for education, deserves a place ht‘re, both for tlie 
ability with which it is executed, and tl^ purity of sentiment vrhieli 
pervades it. The entire course of rh<?torieal ami po«^ical instruction is 
co-ordinate with a vein of religious itcntiiuedt; and the examples 
chosen, and the jiulginentH given, arc all conducive to nourish virtue 
and piety. 

Bibliotkeque UniverseUe de la Jeuuexsr. No mother who wishes to 
instruct her children, w'hile young, in the French language, should be 
without this work. It is a series of short tix'atises, drawn up by scien¬ 
tific and learned men of the first einine/lce, and suited to the capacity 
of children. History is under the direction of Michaml and (iuiraud ; 
the natural sciences under that of (icofirey de Saint-Ililaire, Str.; the 
arte arc by Kaoul-Hochette and Lebas; and literature by (\uint Walsh, 
Ncttfiinent, Emih* Descliainps, i^’c. We have already mentioned the 
Ruines, (iUG of the series: all the. rest an* in tlie same religious and 
moral feeling. La Devotion reconciliee aver I'Ksjtvif ])roves, by interest¬ 
ing examples, how false is the i«loa that deep devotiotial feeling is in¬ 
compatible with high cultivation of mind or a lofty gt'iiius. Tableaux 
des Fetes ('kvetie/ines, by Vi.sj'ount Walsh, is a charming little volume, 
full of poetry and feeling. It contains tales illustrative of the spirit f»f 
the Christian fesfiviti<-s. Poesies dediees d la Jeaiiesse, par M. A. (iui¬ 
raud, do I’Acad. Fran. These jioeius an* »lec])ly i-cligious. 

We do not know a. beth*r symptom of the. literary re-actitm, as it has 
been called, in France, than the number of jusmis and works of fiction 
which daily issue from the ]»ress, written in a religious .sjiirit. We 
cannot do justice to thi.s divi.sion of our subject, but must lx* content to 
give little more than tlie titles of uorks. 'I'he genius of Laiunrliiie has 
awakened echoes in the breast of many a yttiitli; and, in spite of his 
Itimccountable defection from tin* purity of his first thoughts, luahy con¬ 
tinue to follow the footsteps of his early eatfeer. 'riio la.sl few months 
have not been barren (jf religion.-* pcx'try. 

Ameriumes et Cnfisolations, Par Sager Nt)el These are the eoji- 
fes.sions of a youtlif d spirit, \\iho hast Utsfl-d of the bitt^•rne^s of un¬ 
belief, and drowned it in the .sweets of religious n'pentanee. In ver.se, 
the natural language of religiou.s sentiment, he pours forth his grati¬ 
tude to the power that has savecl him. 

I/n Jxfre dn LevUe, Ponies Lyr-que.s (itces de la Sainfe liible. Itieu 
et la Patrr^i Poesies Lyriqnes tn es de fHis/oire de France. Par 
A. L; Riente. 2 vote. 12mo. 5 1/. BO. 

Prieres et Souvenirs. Par Alexander Couvez. 1 vol. 8vo, Another 
young poet, who fearlessly attribut«*s all his i*. (piration t.o the infinenee 
of religion, and consecrates lii-s genius to It* service. Ilis styh^ is 
simple, but ftdl of natural patho.s. 

La Vie fnfime; Poesies. Par M. A. De Latoiir. 2d e<l Faith and 
love are the muses \»f this youthful pO(*t. In his he Ixildly 
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/avows Ills liopi* that tlic return to pu^.; (’atliolie vill soon hv 

univfTsal. , 

I'ien't’ (Ji'ingoim. ^ I'ers pnhiioa ]>jir Paul Delassalle. Pierre is a 
cliariU'tiT ol‘ iiu-laii<‘lifely notoriety in Vielor Ilu^oV njiiianee. Uinler 
the iiaiiie of liis ia.st (ie'see-ndanl, the editor f^iien his own se’ii- 
tiiuents, uhieh are'e-veryu Clji-i-iliaii. r 

* \J1 

Jlui's/i Pri)loi/Ti.‘ par (luslave ile I:i None. 1 \ol. Svo. 6 fr. .'O. 
'i'his is a ]iroIo<;ii(' to a loiiji!; ('hristiau pomi, and is divided into tiina' 
jKirts, Eden, .lenis.ah'in, and .losajihat, or the <’reation. r< deni|)tion, and 
end of tli<‘ worhi. It was antiotitn'ed for the l.'ith of last niontli. 

i^'inirr/h'x I'hriticnui-s. Par M. 1)^** : published by tlu; Sucitli /frs 
]iini\ Lirrex. 

Chrixfophe Snurnf. Par hanile tie Ponneeliose. ‘2 vols. h\e). 
1 ; IV. 'Idle .>ee;ii* of lids roinnnee is La Vendet' in IS.SO. fts teii- 
deiiey and s]iin! are liiuldy nmral. 

I'trcinlii. Par '^I X. P>. Sainline. 1 vol. Svo. This simple iin- 
preN'iidiiin tale lias a beautiful juirjiose. Il is the deMuoiistration of 
(lod's ]»ro\ ideailial power and wisdom t*.‘om the histoi \ of a little flower. 
A pliilo.sopher in prison at f’enestielle beguih'.s his hours in wateliiii^ 
the irrowtli of a flower w hieh has sjirmii; up Ix'tweeii the Haijs of lii.s 
eourt-yard, ami eliseiv\4‘rs, every day. new jiroofs of desijjn and int«-l- 
Hj;enee in the law.s w ldi*h pivern it. 'J'he atlaelnnenl which he ;;ra- 
tluallv forms to aimost tin- only olijeet w Inch cheers his solitude, mildeiis 
and .softens his heart, and prepares it for nreiv ing the seed of Chris¬ 
tian virtue. Poth his mind and soul an* thus n'claimed and ini])rov(‘d 
by the stmly of the lowliest of CJod’s works. 

Arthur. Par M. Clric <iuetlint;uer. 'Phis romance is more vleeply 
velifjious than anv of those belonjiin<; to the .same .school. It.s subject 
is substantially the .satne as that id’ St. Ileuve's beautiful romance, Im 
roliiplt', in w hi(‘h is ilescrilieil the conversion of u youth from the mo.st 
abandoneil course to a life of piety in the 4‘eele.siasti< al .state. Arthur 
is a more ap’tl otfeiidor, vvho, from a moekinp licentious infidel, bi * 
comes a sincere ami v irtuous Catholic. 'I’he means attrbiuietl toDiv ine 
Providence for this purposi* are the most simple, and • <.use(piently tlu* 
most u.itural and probalde. In the toiu*hini; hour Oi sorrow, vvlieu tlu* 
])ai'o\vsm of j'a'ision is iuterwqited, lu* at? ads tlu* church of Ids litile 
town. 'I'he deep dt'volion of tlu* peojd-* tde ri(*h j'atlms of the servi(*i*, 
aiul, mole than .-dl, tlu* convineiuij ; -.itli td" tlu* Ni(*ene ere(*d, ojx-ns 
his soul to the .‘^aviiiir a(*tion of Divine "raei*. Althoni^li the lieni may 
Im' imapnary, his liislory is tliat of many in modern France, where a 
, relipvm.s rep*neration Inus bi*gun, and a new life is daily springing up 
•wfnnn the deeayu'd and mouideriug trunk* of tlu* old philosophy. But on 
this Iu*ad we may havt* occasion to treat iimro tit length. 


VVORK.S OF Df.VOTlON AND llELKOOrS IXSTUI’CTION. 

(Kiinrs Coinpli'tex de Saint Frani^oix tie Sates. 16 vols. 8vo. This 
eolleetiou contains several works inedited till ,iio\v. M. Blaise, to 
whosv unwearied diligt*nee it is due, Inis rostoreil^those before juib- 
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lislu'd to llii’ir oriyinal foi'iii. an| (’vcn pr('«Jrrv('tl^t[^(' nrchaistns of* styl«> 
wliicli tIu'Y brforo ilu* aitcralioii'i ot‘ ro(‘('iit (ilUt'is. Aiiotlirr 

('(litioii of tlii'i saint s ^orks has Ix'oti kitrly publisJioil as part 
of flic hnif/inni Litfi'rdirt'. It is in {. \ois, Svof 

tKsfrurfit'in I'.iHfinuti's f-ur Iv Jiihti' tfr ^csu/i-('hris(. J’ur Ma- 
ilamc 1 M)l. ISino. % ^ * 

Miimit'l ('nfittiliijiir. l*ar M. rAbbc'^u'roii. 1 vol. iSnio. ‘2 IV. .50. 
'riii« l)ook, tliouijli priiK ipal!} iiift jiib-d for plaN's of ciiiicatioii, may be 
ii-.rful for all t’arli«)lics, !(s it <’oiifiiitis, (li\iyi-il info ti\i' jiarts, prajrrs 
for * \cry usual ad of Culliolic voi-liip. 

I'. rpUcfifioii ift's t/c I'l-!ii(o!;>;(' ill' /'<?/;••. I’ar IM.T.c I'ourtirr. 

I.'l ii'njur ('hose t/r (hk /’.//■ ir-.', ft I'rii'res fn>in' 

in'mnr sii 'inlviHfnt, I’ar l»‘ j{. 1*. Mario .Ios<-])|i do (icramb. 2d cd. 

1 ^ol. J'Jiuo. 1 fr. • 

/ ('oit\->l;iliu r iffs ./////y.’v rt /As Md/io/i's. I’.ir M, I’Ablu' Marlin 

<lt N’oirliiMi. 1 \oI. I'Jnio. 'riu- aullior was called lo atl«'nil a yoiinj^ 
iin.'ful, b\ Ids pious sifter. I !is kiiidiu'S vas at first rcjuilscd, but tit 
1. ic.’li was ciov.jiid willi siicc,*.n 1i\ ilic edifj iiip. i!i atli of tin- outli. 
I'or lii- ic-c tl‘is,. lui diMtio!!^ wcic oriciiial!} wri:(<'ii; :nid they may 
well st>i\c iis a manual in tlu- hands •)f c\fr\ eh rL;\iiuiii when ctillcd lo 
tidmlnistir consolation to (lie ajicd or inlirm, tiinl <'f till who arc siiller- 
inii illness or sonavw. 

We here close our summary nxiew. in whielt, ptf>bably, an* many 
omissions. \\ e shall emh ;i\«)iir (<• make our ne\t iiUfre perfeef. To 
the elerj;y (here are two works w hie'i we be*f particularly to reeoni- 
nietid, but w hit h. fioiu their c'lmiiliA ehaiadei, we hardls know' where, 
to ehiss, 'flic lirst is the liil’i'ii'f'>( tjiir I!ri lislii\fiijtK\ jmblishiii^ in 1.50 
vols.. ;it 1 fr. :i \ol)iuie. with si\ \e:irs credit i'or {laMneiit. About, forty 
haM'tijipi'ared ; and ionr toe |mlilislHd t aeh iMiuith. 'i'he eollet'tion 
conliiiis <\er\ (Idng which a clerii^yman etiii wtint. Seri[i(ure, with 
eommentary. 20 ^«)ls ; 1het»loj.r\, 10; tlietiontiry of theoioey, (j; caseii 
of eoiiscieiiee, f ; tieatisis of the fallier^ l.'>; church history, 12 ; 
stdiifs Ii\cs( ibillcr’s), 10; canon law, .‘J; tli.sciplint', w iih tcxl.s of councils, 
1; I.ifnrgy. ]; contnuelsy, U; scrmolis, J,5; catccle fical, (J ; ascetic 
writers, 12; hisftiry, l)iom"i|)h\. literature, art.s, sciences, t‘\-c., 20. 'I'he 
oliicc of this nscfnl pj.blu .'tion is .5S, Kue de N'aiminirtl, Paris. 

The second ol’l' !> w hich w t' idluded fs the I'iiirfi"-itc (.'(itlioliffur, 
of which Wf ha\c mtirc than once spoken in onr fornn r iiumlM rs. 
riie’. who desire to know and aftfireeiatt* (he'Mcttl mtidilietition wldeli 
n ii;.j,i'm- seiciiee I."- umler^one on -he C'ontiu'^ aiid the new, original, 
tmti iiilt p stinu ti-pi et in wha'i i .oholie intelh el hits plaf'ttl < wry 
Immcli of human knowhsl^n., ^ . • find their wislu'.' satisfietl ]>y (he 
penisi'd ol this perioiiical cotfrs of Jectnrcs, wliieli embrtieci evt-Ty” 
\tiriety t)f soiijccts. 

We ])tirptise, in our nr\t ^*nniber, to frivt.oiulen.»<1 n view <d' the 

rclitrioiis puiilieafions of (Jermany ami Ital .^so to relurti to thosi-<»f 
I'riinee alter six nntutlis. Bv this alternate cf»nr;-<, we (rc.st w»* shall 

w 

be able to keep our Bf’.'ideiM in paee with (he Catholic lifialoie ((jf tfic 
Continent. Wlici^occasion permits, we shall in' willnifi ((> cnlti-rLm mu 
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,boi\iHl 9 , (^n6 inform tliem of any inteiesting publication not likely to * 
be notic(!cl by other'jiSnrDqls. * 

Wc will Dol, however, delay two literary notices till then, which posr 
Hess more interest herh than in the countiy to which they immediately 
belong. 

l^obably some of oiir re^yiers may have^seen or heard of a work 
published last yea|; in London^ in Italian and En^^sh, euUtled Le mie 
confessioni a Silvio PeWco, da Guido Sorelli da Fioreatino ; My confess 
sions to Silvio Pellico, by Guido Sorelli, a FloreHtin,e. This work was 
sent into the world with'all the recommendation of typographical 
luxury, and received the usual puffs from the anti«Catholic papers. We 
examined it, and found it beneath notice, save inasmuch as the author 
had daringly associated Pellico*s name and portrait with his own. This 
trick, we thought, might leipl the incautious to imagine that some 
friendship existed, or that some sympathy might be supposed to exist, 
between the two. Under this fear, we requested a common friend to 
inform Pellico of the circumstance, and suggest the propriety of his 
exfircssing his sentiments concerning it, Whether this was his first 
information concerning the work, wc do not know; we are satisfied 
with having to communicate the following declaration, dated Turin, 
15th January, 1837. 

Having read u book published in London, entitled * My confessions 
to Silvio Pellico,’ the unfortunate autliur of whicli (Guido SorclK, a 
PLorentiiie of Catholic family) states that he has become a Protestant, 
ami seems to su])pose that 1 may approve of his apustacy, 1 deem it 
right to make tlie follou'ing declaration:— 

That 1 liave never known the unhappy youth who has addressed 
his guilty book to me; and I eaxiu'stly pray tliat, makiug a deeper study 
of religion, and more worthily having recourse to the light of grace, he 
may learn that the foundations of the Catholic, Homan and Apostolic 
("liureh are unshaken, and may return to tlic bosom of that veuerajblc 
Miulher, whom at present he disowns and outrages. 

1 beg the editors of pdbers to be so kind as to publish this declara¬ 
tion. (Signed) “ SILVIO PELLICO.” 

Our 8ecr>nd notice is, that a short course of Lecture.s has been deli¬ 


vered in Hume by the Very Rev. Dr. Wiseman, to a most numerous 
and ri‘spectable audience, a»d that in consequence of urgent requests, 
tlu'y will ])robabiy soon be published in'cliis country. They related to 
the functions of Holy W’eek in the Catholic Church, particularly as 
performed in Rome. These were considered in their threefold relation 
with art, with ]u.story, and with religion. In the first part w'as shown 
the influence which Uiey have exercised, directly and indirectly, upoq 
the development, perfection, and principles of Christian art: this formed 
the subject of the first lecture. The second continued tlie subject by 
unfolding the artistic principles on which they are constructed, com¬ 
municating such information as is necessary for appreciating the monu¬ 
ments of musical science which they alone have preserved. Lecture 
III considered these offices in their historical conpexions, as belonging 
to different ages, and in their clmracters preserving, and recording the 
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^eeKngs and thoughts of Chrlsiaoittjr fo ea<di or Is the onl^ 

surviving remains of rites once more common, bm*noW el^i^here lost. 
Lecture IV treated of their religious action: first on society, then on 
individuals. The influence which they had ex^oised on civiliaatioa 
and the public welfare, u'as ill^rated by many exanlples: and theif* 
power to call up virtuous and de^lbt emo^^s in*eac}i*one’s soul, formed 
the appropriate subject of the eoncluditi|f^flections« This manner nf 
viewing the subject, is certainly new, and, if well treated, would not 
fml to be interesting. 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

OPKNING OF THE COLLEGE OF ST. AvUL's AT PRIOR PARK. 

The public is aware that the College of St. Peter, established a few 
years ago at Prior Park, was designed principally for the primary or 
scholastic branches of education. The success attending this institution, 
and its many local advantages for^a more extensive place of education, as 
well as the want of accommodation for the older ecclesiastical students, 
suggested the addition of another college for the prosecution of the higher 
studies, both ecclesiastical and secular, and for the supplying in a certain 
degree the want of a Catholic university. With this view the College of 
St. Paul’s was erected. It is an extensive, handsome, and commodious 
building, containing fifty private rooms for professors and students, be¬ 
sides lecture rooms, lilJrary, exhibition room, chapel, &c. Like the 
College of St. Peter’s, it is governed hy an immediate superior, under 
the title of president, both institutions being subject to the regent and to 
the resident bishop. 

The College of St. Paul, though in an unfinished state, had been par¬ 
tially occupied since the fire, which destroyed the previous residence of 
the professors. The building, being at last fully completed, the institu¬ 
tion was solemnly opened on the 21st of November, 1S36, the festival of 
the presentation of the Blessed Virgin Mary. ’ 

The ceremony commenced with liigh mas.s, at which the bishop assisted 
pontifically. After mass a procession, consisting of fifty of the clergy 
and elder students in their appropriate costumes, followed by the bishop 
and his attendants, and these by the younger students and a number of 
visitors, proceeded from the chapel through the principal apartments to 
the exhibition room ; the accustomed benediction of Itie house being in 
the mean time performed. 

Here the bishops delivered the constitutions of tbc new college to the 
Very Reverend Dr. Brindle, Victr leneral and Regent, witli orders thut 
the same should be forthwith promulgated; and having appointed the 
Rev. Dr. Gcntili, President, and nominated the other principal officers 
of the college, his Lordship delivered to the assepbly the following ^ 

ADDRESS. 

“ Dearly beloved Brethren and Children in Jeme C’Ans/.—I cannot 
express to you how i^xiously and how ardently I have longed for thif 
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day. Fof nearly twenty years that I have laboured in the Western 
District, I have behead with regnit life gradual decline of the Catholic 
religion—a regrtit rendered the more poignant by the conti^t of that 
religion’s increase in ^very other distFict of England. But particularly 
during the last twelve years, that I have been honoured with the epis¬ 
copal charge, have 1 not on^' kef'nly felt spiritual distress of this 
extensive distriet,*but have aiflrously direct<;d my attention to procuring 
it relief. Of the cause of the evil there could be no doubt. The im- 
jierh'Ct way in which our missions have been supplied by foreign 
priests, who were often i{fnoraiit of the language of the country; or 
by the refugees and outcasts of other dioceses, whose education was 
freipu'iitly as defective as their conduct was disedifying, proved that 
tiie want of a diocesan clergy was the cause of our misfortunes, and 
that their only remeily was tlvi* erection of a diocesan si'ininary lor the 
(‘duration of such clergy. Hence, my first (h'ti'riniiuitioii upon succeed¬ 
ing to the government of this district, was to att(>mpt, with the blessing 
of (rod, the establishment of such a seminary: in which undertaking I 
rec»*ived, as you already know, the warm encoiiragj'inent of tiu* Supreme 
J h'ad of the Catholic Church, and tin* charitable ]>romi.se of a-ssistance 
from all my e])isco])al brethren in lingland. But how to accomplish so 
gn;at a work with such imuh'ipiate means ? Truly, if 1 had consulted 
only the di(‘tat(‘s of human priuhaiee, 1 should ik'vct have made the 
attempt; and had I foreseen (he numiK'rless anxieties, oppositions, 
p(>rsecutions, and .sufferings, which have followed from the attempt, 1 
know not if I should have had sufHcient courage to inaki' it. But, 
thanks lx* to (rod, the work has been undertaken ; the difficulties and 
flu; sufibrings are so far past; and the ceremony we have this day 
ptM-formed is more than .sutliei('nt to remun< rate me for a still greater 
portion, should sueh be reserved for me iii the decrees (d* an all-wise 
Brovideiiec. The western district now posse.sses a seminary, for wdiicli 
it may be grateful; 1 had almost said, of w hich it may b(> proud. Com¬ 
bining, with more than usual convenience ami comfort, every moral 
nxjuisite as a place of clerical and secular education. Deservedly, then, 
may 1 n’joiiu' in this day: and cordially do I feel conviueed, that you, 
rev(Tt>nd and ih'ar brethred, will rejoice witJi me and heartily return 
thanks to (iod for this signal proof of his merciful l.iiiduess. 

“ 1 will now' aJdre.ss to ji«)u a few' rem.»rks on the nature and object 
of this institution. This College of Sf. Paul’s is iuteiuled, as I have 
already oliserved, in the first place, .?s an episcojial seminary, a term 
applied by the Cluirch to institutions of this kind, in order to signify 
that fltey lire jiI.km's in wliich the young plants, which are hereafter to 
adorn the Lord's vineyard, may attain sufficient strength to enable them 

bear the storms of h'ss sheltered situations, and the poverty of a 
liarsher and more rocky soil. In them the mind is formed by literature, 
and the soul improved by habits of virtue. 

“And first with regard to the cultivation of the min 1: it is unnece.s- 
sary to remark to yon, that they who are intended to teach others, 
should thems(>lves possess learning ; and this in ^ degree proportioned 
to th(' state of education, amongst those with wh^i th»*y may happen 
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* to be thrown. Heligion must i^cAsarily sufTer,'particularly in these 
times of boasted learning, front an ignorant or, iJI> instructed clergy. • 
However edifying their conduct, or eminent their virtu#, they never 
can possess the iiiHuence over thair flocks, which the interests of reli¬ 
gion re<|uin' they should possess, it' tiu'v are not Pujierior in learning as 
well as in virtue to liiose M'hoin th(‘y instruct. For this reason, the 
Ihily (irhosi, s|)eaking of\he priesth^^, says, ^tlecause thou hast 
reji'ctc'd knowledge I will reject llp'e, that thou iliayi'st not exercise 
towards me the priestly functions.” Hence, imnV diately after tln‘ death 
of the divinely-taught founders of the Chriaiiaii religion, we timl their 
successors in Italy, Cireoce, and Asia, establishing sc'liools for tlu‘ for- 
iiiation of the Christian philosopher and divine, which, though ohsmirc 
and humble in their origin, gradually thn'w into the shudu, and at last 
entirely eelijised, the boasted institutions of I’aganisiu. And Avlien by 
degn'es iIk; primitive fervour of the faithful had abated, we tind the 
most einiiK'tit juLstors of the C'hureit reviving the sph'inlour of tiu; 
epi.>,eupal Nt niinariis, Thus, the great .St. Augiistiiu.' erected within his 
own reMdeiiee .'ill institution, on which episcopal seniinarit's have since 
been modelled, lie stru'lly recpiired of all whom he promoted to holy 
orders, that they should have studii‘d a certain time in his seminary, in 
which uuiong otiier ngulutions itc enjoined that .'ll! Khoiild imitate the 
<‘arlv Ciiristians of Jerusalem, living in community and posst'ssing 
nothing as individuals. Nor could all the oblo(|ny and calumnies lu‘ajK‘<l 
upon liiin (and they were m)t f<*w) induce Jiim to relax the rcgnlulioiis 
of iiis seminary. He ilv‘(‘larc«l, tliat whoever refused to comply with 
tli<‘in, should be erased from the list of bis clergy. ‘ He may appeal 
against me,' .says tbe Saint, to a tbousand trilmnafs ; be may lake sail 
against ttie to \vhat<‘ver country be pleases; he may be wliei'cver be 
pleases, but with (iod's help 1 will take care, that wherever 1 am bishop 
lie shall not be a clergunan. You have heard my determination.* 
Similar regulations were adopted in tiie sixth century by the great St. 
Gregory, who established in bis ow n bouse, on the (.A*li.an bill, a semi¬ 
nary Ibr the education of the Homan clcirgy, whciiee he afterwards 
deputed those zealous and holy men, who became the converters of our 
Saxon ancestors and the apostles of Kiiglaad. 

“ Nor was Knglainl itself backward in tiie establisliineiit of similar 
institutions. In the celebrated schools of Lindistarne and York, tbe 
whole range of proi.;ne. as wall as sae.red sciences was taught in great 
perfection, whilst tin. Hebrew language w'.xs well understood, and the 
languages of Gre» re and Koine were w ritten and spoken with such 
facility and accuracy, that it wn>< didicuit, as venerabh; Kede informs 
us, to distingui.sh an English scholar from a native of those countries. 
Upon the revival of cla.s.sical ljlei:Uure in the sixteenth century, we find* 
the Church, through her organ, the general council of Trent, reeSin-"* 
mending to bishops the (;stabiisiimcnt, in every diocese, of episcojial 
seminaries, as the best bulwarks against tlu attacks of error, and the 
surest preservative.s of Christian morality. • • 

“ When tin* great religious revolution of that period suppnaised, or 
ti'ansferred to the^iossessioii of the Protestant Church, the noble s<mi- 
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naries, eoljeges, and ^llhvewAie8, nm^ed by our Catholio anoeston^^ 
> religion in this cotiqtry was presenied from total extinction by the 
est^Iishmenkiof a few colleges abroad^ which, till the period of the 
French revolution, furnished the Catholics of England with a supply, 
however scanty, of alle, well-educated, zealous, and saintly misaion- 
arifts. . 

“ It will be some time befoa^digion redSver the lose of these valua^ 
blr institutions. Their connection with foreign colleges and universities 
gave them advantages ih a literaiy point of view, wMch we cannot pos¬ 
sess at home; and the example of so many venerable and pious clergy, 
with which every CathoUc country happily abounds, contributed power¬ 
fully to the formation of the true clerical character, and to the acquire¬ 
ment of those sterling and sublime virtues, which ou^it ever to adorn 
it, and for which the miwionaries of England were long so justly cele¬ 
brated. • 

“ The evil will, in great measure, be redressed, when the state of our 
missionaries sliall be such, as to allow the ecclesiastical atudent to com¬ 
plete and digest his studies, and when our Episcopal seminaries shall be 
sujijilied wi^ teachers and superiors, wjio can inspire the rising gene¬ 
ration with a love for learning, and a zeal for piety, and the salvation 
of souls. 

** 1 feel happy in the conviction, that this new seminary already pos¬ 
sesses such teachers and superiors ; nor will I allow my happiness to be 
damped by the slightest appruliension that any of its students will be 
indocile to their iustnictions, or backward in corresponding with their 
zealous exertions. Assuredly, my dear children, you possess advan¬ 
tages of every kind, which have not been common in this eomitry since 
the loss of our foreign colleges. All that is wanted is your own indivi¬ 
dual exertion. The greatest scliolars, indeed, have been usually made 
by individual exertion; and nothing great, either in learning or piety, 
is ever made without it. Let such exertion be cheerfully made, for the 
love of God and the good of mankind, and your success is certain; you 
will have the satisfaction of contributing to the restoration or aug¬ 
mentation of clerical literature and piety, and what is of infinitely 
greater importance, you wilL iiavc the merit of advancing the honour 
of God, and the salvation of souls in this deserted portion of his 
vineyard. 

But learning, whether sac/^d or profane, is not the principal object 
which ought to engage the attention of the founders of ecclesiastical 
seminaries. Though the pious and edifying priest can do compara¬ 
tively little good-without the aid of learning, the learned priest can do 
still less without the aid of piety. As ministers of religion we are but 
suere helpers in the great work of convers(pn. We may plant, we mUy 
frri^te, but God only can give the increase. 

That minister of religion labours in vain, with whom God does not 
co-operate, and God will not co-operate witibr those who are not united 
with him by love. Hencothe primary object of the ecclesiastical semi¬ 
nary is to form the heart to virtue; second to store the mind with 
knowledge: in other words, its principal object is'to make virtuous. 
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example as well as by words, wh# may have a ijgjit to say with St. 
Paul, * Be ye imitators of us, as we are of Chnal.* • 

how are such priests to be formed ? N^by inalntotiQii oidv, 
but by practice: not by trwisient religious impressiens, W by the steady 
and perseverant exercise of Christian virtue. We are all the creatures 
of habit, and partioularly of Habit oontra^'x) in earl]r‘youth i * a young 
man according to bis way, even when he is old he wift not depart from 
it.' Amidst &e stmms of passion, and the gusta'of temptarioni human 
frailty is apt to droop, if not supported by auperaatund strength; but 
when so supported for a sufficient length of time, the tender plant 
becomes a robust tree, incapable of being bent (rom its acquired recti¬ 
tude by any violence of the elements. In the seminary, the minister of 
religion must not only be formed to the duties of his future statiem, but 
he must be so coufinned in the habit of those duties, that the pracUce 
of them may cease to be painful and become even agreeable to him. 
Now what arc the duties of the minister of reli^pon ? To be whallv 
devoted to the love of God for the sake of God himself, and filled with 
zeal for tlie salvation of mankind/rom the same principle of divine kxve^ 
It is for him to stand between the porch and the altar, to avert from 
his people the vengeance of an offended Deity, and to draw down in 
its [>lace uiiinerited benedictions. He is a discifde, an apostle of Christ; 
he is, or ought to be, the good shepherd whose own are the sheep, f(w 
<‘very one of whom he fe<d8 an interested solicitude. Neitlier day nor 
night must his anxiety for their safety be relaxed : he must be prepared 
to carry the weak and infirm in his arms, and to seek with unceasing 
solicitude every wanderer from the field. Woo be to him, if lie conilciit 
himself with a cold task-like performance of the outward duties of a 
missionary, while his heart is far from God and his pimple. If he can 
bring no trophies of his zeal, save the keeping together the doeile meinf 
bers of his flock, many an unhappy w'aiiderer, that wanted but the aid 
of his .shoulders to be borne back to the fold, will rise up in judgment 
gainst him, and tlie heavenW pastor will dc.maud its blood at the liands 
of the slothful shepherd. But if such be the fate of the luke-warm 
minister of religion, what will be that of the dissipated priest, of the 
worldly-minded priest; of the priest, who, instead of converting his 
people from the evil of tlicir ways, is perverted by tliem. to the evil of 
theirs; who becomes a gossip,* a detractor,* a sower of discord, a model 
of disobedience; whose external appearance betokens a heart carried 
away by foolbh vanity, and wliose w'hole conduct breathes earth not 
heaven? Terrible, indeed, will be the fate of such unworthy pastors; 
and yet if we are not all such, we owe it principally to the exercises of 
the seminary, which correot apd < ’urb, till they eiWicate and destroy, 
our natural propensity to indolence., vanity, and love of the world, dbd 
substitute in their plai^ the contrary habihi of industry, humility, and 
the love of God. 

It is to form these habits of patient industr;i, ardent zeal, and nejirer- 
fiuling charity, that the various regulations of the seminary tend. For 
this purpose are cujdined early risings protracted payers and medita- 
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tions, a arrupulous attinntio^ to tfte tlrcent perfoimanre of divine wor- 
Hiii[), dilif^erit sturly^ well-regulated wjjercwe, and extreme punctuality 
in t;v<;ry dally duty. But most of all is perfe<'t^ obedience, whether to 
written rule or voca\ conunand, enjoined, tliat pride and self-love may be 
erarlicated from tlu! joul, and the Christian disciple become eonforina- 
l)le to his Divine Master, who, though e(|pal xvith God, became subject 
to mart; who came into this ^orld not to flo his own will, Iml the will of 
him that s<'nt hihi, who became obedi<‘nt to death, even the death of tin* 
cross, and w'ho bids lis, if we would be his disciples, to take up that 
same cross and follow him. Bearing ever in mind, dear children, that 
such are the objects of the various regulations to which yon are sub¬ 
jected, yo!i will not only submit to them with j)ati4‘nc«', but you will 
rejoicj* that such facilities are aiforth'd you for strengthening the weak¬ 
ness of your nature, and confirming in your souls those habits of virtue, 
w'hieh will constitute your chief h:i])]unesci in this life, and i)rocure for 
ytmrselves and others imptM'ishuble bliss hereafter. 

“ But the siuninary, which we liave this day solemnly oyiened, is not 
designed I'vclusively for eeelesiastieal students, (^n the eonfraiy, this 
<’o||cgc of St. Paul’s was formed with.ii particular eye to the education 
of the Patholie laity. It was suggested to me, nor can any one doulit 
the propriety of the suggestion, tliat‘the Catholic youth of this country 
hn\e long laboured under a .si't'ious disadvantage, in being excluded 
from the public llniversiti«-s, and in not posse.ssing any adequate sub¬ 
stitute for the.se es.sential institutions. I'or the secular student, the 
Knglish Catholic (olleges have supplied the place of the school rather 
than the I’niversity. In them, the elements of the learned languages, 
as well as of mathenmtie.s, and some of the inori' useful seiimci's, have 
been ably taught; but the completion of ihesi* stiulies, and their appli¬ 
cation to the various purposi^i for which they are ilesigned, have been, 
through neee.ssity, too generally omitted. V»*t it is certain, that stmlies 
lueiH'ly elementary are ol’ little use for the improvement of the mind. 
'J’hey are the instruments of wi.«dom, rather than wisdom itself; the 
kevs which unloek the treatmres rather than those treasures themselves. 

ft* 

'I’he learned languages potirly pay the labour of their a* quirement, if 
they serve only to form the style, or to furnish the orn uuents of quota^ 
tioii; they beeonn* invaluable to the ])hilo.sopher, t’ e divine, and the 
man of learning, when they are acipiired in such perfection as to en¬ 
able him to unfold with ease the hidden stores committed to their cus¬ 
tody. The same may be .said of some of the principal living languages. 
History, geogiw})hy, and the various branches of natural s(‘ienei‘, arc 
nuMt useful, when em])loyed a.s the ground-works of experimetiUil 
wisdom. ^Vheu to tlu'se arc added the science wliieh t»‘aehes correct 
reasoning, and regulab's the oyieratioiis^if the mind, the knowledge of 
ouTseives and of God, the principles of law, equity, and civil govern¬ 
ment; but, above all, the principles and foundations of true religion, 
with its tenets, its practices, and its tendeneip.s then, and only tlie.n, 
may the citursc of uscfifl cducatifui he said to be complete. Can it be 
doul)ted that such an education wilt be most useful to the Catholic 
youth? May we not hope that it will prove the'means of removing 
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what we have had so oneii ocra^nn to lament, that unsteiftliness of 
conduct, that uiifixcdncss of princifklc, that timidity*(fr want of skill, in 
defending against the Ignorant or lualevolciit deelainior the’sacred and 
immortal doctrines of truth? C'ou*id tlic C'utholic youth, with such uii 
etiucation, fail to exalt in the estimation of others that holy religion, 
which they have had the happiness t<» inh^’rit from their fcnvfj^thers ? 
C‘ertain it. i-*, that a few years sjumt in aueli eviltivatpon of the mind, 
under a^mild ami mitigated collegiuti' di.seiplimv, suited to his future 
pursuits in Iifi‘, would he mort' useful to the man and to the Christian, 
than the idle or listless manner in which those vulnahle year.s are too 
often employed. 

“Snell are the olijects of the institution which we have this ilay 
solemnly ojxuied. Let us trust that (io<l, ulio lias so far enabled us to 
esiahlishit, nil! impart to it his blessing, aiyi bring it to pi'rfeetion lie 
alone can do the uork. He uill do it. if Me merit the eontiniiatioii of 
his favours by our upright intentions and niiMearied e\('rtioiis. Oh I 
let ns, on ihN tieeasion, present oiir poor exertions, our linmbh' selves, 
and our infant e^•tablisllluent, to Him, and may he reeeivi* them, as he 
this day re(*eived in the [lerson oPtiie infant Mary the pur(‘st and most 
exalted of ofl'erings that liatl I'ver ^atlorncd his temple, so tliai m'O may 
hereafter joyfully sing with the bh'ssed Mother of the Worlil’s Kede('nu*r, 
‘H(; that is mighty Inis done great things for me, and Holy is his 
name.’ 

“Toiler poM-erful prote<‘lion, and that the t.\\9 glorious apostles, 
SS. Peter and J*aul, the special jiatrons of this united estalilislnnent, as 
M'ell Jis to tile great St. Augustine, the fonndi-r of episcopal seniiiiarie.s, 
and to his namesake the zealous ajiostle of Kiigland, I this day humbly 
and fervently reeoniiiienil our iiiidertuking. May they eoiitinually inter- 
eede for us bi-fon- the throne of grace, whilst the l)h‘.«.se<l St. Mielnu‘1, 
and ail the heaxeiily host, guanl us against llic unceiising assaults of onr 
eiieinii'S. 

“ Holy Mary, Mother of God, bh-ssed ayiosth‘s, Pi'ter and l\iiil, 
St. Augnstiiie, and ail ye Angi ls and Saint? of God, jiruy for us.— 
Amen.” 

'After the delivery <>f tliis ehajiient addre.?s, tin: procession ryinriied 
to the chapel, and the ceremony iinished with a solemn Tv Dvum. 


IMJOKTWT LITEH.MIY DI.SC’OVERY. 

A vrnv valuable disiDvery has just ]»i en made iu Arabic literature, by 
John Drummond llay, F,sq. sccoed sou of tbal very able* and accom¬ 
plished scholar. His Britannic A1 ij'Mv’s Consul General for Morocco ; 
and England has reason to cong/atufalc herself on being now able (<> 
Tnake such an important addition to the stock of ancient knowledge, 
through the untiring and anxious labours of one of her yimtbful out 
studious sons. • • 

Mr. John Hay, through bis knowledge not only of the Orieubd, bur 
of the MoghrebLin dialect of Arabic spoken in Morocco, has succeeded 
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!n obtaining what bad been despaired of, ailct manV yeats 

intense research, b/'many European'persons of diplomatic influence—a 
fine old copy of the Urgt work of Ebn Batoota, ohe of the most valuable 
of the old Arabic geo^phers. Mr. John Hay’s copy of this singularly 
rare production appears perfect, a few piges excepts ; and this hiatus 
is not to an extent of any importance. Tl^is opinion is confirmed by a 
comparison of tli« various divisions of t|^e work with the translation 
published by Dr.^e jin 1829, of a small abridgment ^ the only^count 
that had yet been obtained by Europeans of Eon Batoota s travels. In 
the year 1324 of our era, 'this native of Tanker proceeded on the Mecca 
pilgrimage, whence, passing through various intermediate countries 
which he describes, he visited Tartary, India, and China; and afier 
twenty-nine years of die most extraordinary wanderings, returned home 
by a strange detour in central Africa, through Melli and Tinibnctoo. 

The late British Consul General, Mr. Douglas, about two months 
before the arrival at Tangier of his present successor, received a promise 
from Hadj Zoleb ben Gelool, then Vizier or prime minister of die 
Sultan, that we would cause to be made for Mr. Douglas a transcript of 
Ebn Batoota, which was to be conveyed to that gentleman as soon as 
}) 08 sible. The pi^>8cnt Consul General, Mr. Hay, on going to the 
ancient capital of Morocco, a few months afterwards, to pcsent his 
letters of credence to the Sultan, reminded the minister of his former 
promise, which, with the true Punica fides,” that personage* renewed 
to the British agent^ ^ho, liowevcr, has, until this present day, heard 
no more of tlie matter. Moreover, though he has pcrscveringly sent 
occasional messages to remind Ben Gelool of his promise, that minister 
has preseived an unbroken silence on the subject. 

The fact is this, the people of West Barbary are ultra bigots in their 
faith ; and while the Turk and the Persian will allow copies to be taken 
of any book wliatever which they possess, and sell almost any, except, 
perhaps, some rare scroll of the Koran, the Moors hold it a grievous sin 
to communicate to the Christian a single page inscribed—no matter 
what the subject—with their letters, which, as a vehicle of their sacred 
law, are esteemed to have a holy nature. 

Hence, also, every impediment is thrown by the Moom hi the way of 
Christiims who would learn their language; and the native Jews, as 
possessing the Spanish as wejd as the ord Arabic, :ise the only persons 
who can. in this most strange land, assist a foreigner to the attaining the 
dialect of tlie country. Of the oriental or classic Arabic, the Jews, in 
general, know absolutely nothing. 

The Jewirii race, moreover, still the most abused in Barboiy, are 
fearful to teach the tOngUe, except by stealth; and oflicial gentlemen, 
w^o have resided many yean in the coring, have never found more 
tfiiii peibaps one or fwn Jews who Wete willing to venture, at the same * 
time that they were capable of undertaking, die task of teaching to write, 
or even to read, any Arabic at all. These curions circumstances ore 
necessaiy to be mentiofied, that the public may perceive how many 
difficulties have stood in the path of Mr. John ifay, while he toiled in 
acipiring the Mo^rebbin dialect of the Arabic, as as the Oriental; 
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%iid of tbo extnordinMy and uncaa&ing rauUon he hts been*obliacd to . 
9X0rdae, in searching for such literary treaeuresAOin^ yet lie buried 
among ^is deffiuded people. ^ * 

His researches, in the present* instance, have been crowned with a 
success of which be himself, as well as his friends,*had utterly despaired. 
The celebrated Golius was ^nt with the Dutch ambassador to the court 
of Morocco iu 1632, and bens recorded to have collected many'^Arabic 
MSS. then unknown in Europe. With this exception, every other 
schowin oriental literature who has ever attempted to acquire Arabic 
MSS. in any part of Barbaiy, has had to Ihmeiit a mortifyinff failure 
until now, and more especially in their attempts in obtaining Uie Ittrge 
work of Ebn Batoota, which has ever formed the csjiecial object of their 
researches. Not only several learned oriental scholars, but many active 
agents of Christian states, have instituted eager research through all 
Barbary after that particular work, but more especially about forty years 
ago, when the attention of the literary world was recalled by Sir William 
Jones to the pursuits of oriental Icaraing. 

There is one point to which all those of the British public who feel a 
concern for the reputation or the national interest of their country, 
should be especially directed on the present occasion. Our consulai' 
and vice-consular agents in Barbaf)', and the East in general, are fre¬ 
quently called upon to perform duties of a difficult as well as delicate 
nature, •sometimes involving the dignity as much as the nearest interests 
of the empire, in written correspondence or persoi^coininuirication with 
the ministers of those powers to whom they arc deputed. It is therefore 
obvious that public officcre placed in such situations, should possess a 
knowledge of the languiqrc ot the country. But what is the mckincholy 
U'uth P That not one scarcely of our foreign agents knows a solitary 
word of the language of the court to which they arc sent. And what 
ore the consequences P Negotiarions demanding dignity and energy of 
expression, delicacy of tact, and profound secrecy, are entrusted to Jews 
ana foreigners, who sometimes are mercenary and venal, always most 
fearful of Mohammedan authority. Hence many of our plans have 
been defeated, because the Jewish interpreter either weakened the energy, 
entirely altered the sense, of our agenfts’ communications, tbrouglr 
the fear of the punishment which might fell upon him, wdl’e he, a 
(breigner, to give utterance to the energetic declaration of a British 
consul; or to gak his own particular ends, or for the sake of a good 
bribe, helped to impede the advancement of the negociation of his own 
employer. It is time, therefore, that England should employ on her 
foreign missions only such as. understand the language of we country. 
We have a feaiful interest at present in the Levant. Russia is looking 
to that (quarter with an eager ^-e. Other powers are anxious to unifer- * 
mine British infloence; and out national interests at all times, and under 
all circumstances, are never in better hands and more secure keeping 
than in those of our own countrymen. Let us hope, therefore, that the 
]^glish government will invariably reward the diligence and labours of 
such young men of talent and industry as Mr. John Hire, by giving 
them the preference* in all the foreign appointments which become 
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vm;uiit. fFh*e East In^ia GWra^piit bas afTordud the nation a useful ^ 
' lesson on this subjosw as it requires Ul its civil servants to know tlie 
language of tlie^ountry. ‘ 

_ « _ 

“ Geraldine ; a Tale of C.'onscif.nce/* —A work of a highly con- 
troversiaj charucltv, under this title, will/^ppear in a few days. It is 
the production of u.hidy of great ncqnirehients, who has recently become 
a convert to the Oulholvc faitti, and who is nearly related to a well hnown 
religious Uaronet. "(iRKALniNF.'* may be regarded as an expand of the 
motives which induced the ainiahlc and accomplished authoress to enter 
the hosorn of the infallible ('iiurch. The work, from the able manner 
in which the subject is handled, and the rank of the writer, is likely to 
produce a sensation 1n the religious w'orld. 

Dit. Wiseman and the Enollsii Catholics at Rome.— Borne, 
Feb. 4. Yesterday, the 3rd instant, his Holiness paid a visit to the 
English t^dlege. I le arrived at ten o’clock, with a numerous retinue ; 
and was received at the door by his Kmincnce Cardinal Weld ; the 
Right Rev. l)r. Macdoiimdl, CJaihulic*^ Bishop of 'Frinidad; the Very 
Rev. I.)r. Wiseman, the Rector ; tyid other members of the esta¬ 
blishment. 

After visiting the Chaped, his Holiness ascended the stairs to a spacious 
apartment, wheix' a throne had been erected, and there, in a maftner the 
most adable, received..♦t^c students and otlicers of the house. After 
inspecting the greater part of (he College, his Holiness proceeded to the 
library, where an elegant collation had been prepared, of which he par¬ 
took with (he prelates of his suite. Cardinal Weld availed himself of 
the occasion to deliver to the Pope, on the jiart of the Catholics of Eon- 
don, a copy of the medal which was presented to Dr. Wiseman during 
his stay in England, in token of the high estimation in whiHi his 
services in the cause of learning and religion were held. 1 lis Holincs.s 
requested to sec the original medal, which had been beautifullv executed 
by Mr. Clint. After attenhvely' examining the medal, amf the work¬ 
manship of the enamelled chain to which it wa'^ Utached, and which his 
Holiness^considered as favodrahlc specimens oi English art, the Pope*, 
placed them round the neck of Dr. Vv iseman, with many expressions.of 
kindness. After remaining ttu Imur and a half, the Pope returned to 
his carriage, amidst the acclamations oV a large crowd, which his 
presence had attracted. His Holiness again and again expressed his 
gratification at all he had seen, and the deep interest which he took in 
Utc welfare of this ancient establishment; and was assured, in return, 
that his kindness on the ])resent occasion would be consifiered by all the 
Er^lisb Catholics as a mark of his paternal feelings in their regard. 
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Supplementary Note to the Attide in No* lift umn the ** Pet^ ' 
sedition of Catholics in Prutsim**^ * 

It is not .usual for quarterl\r publications to enter into controversies—’ 
neither do we intend cas|iv to depart fram ibis {ule. But wbotif 
at so early a period of our ^istcnce, tlie accuracy of our statenieiits has 
been called in question, espnially after bavyig been Copied into respect'* 
able p^ers, we feel it a dut|^ to come forwai^ in %elf-justification. 

We were fully aware that most of our disefesures would be considered 
startling, and be unexpected. Prussia bad long been held up as a 
“ model slate” in regard to toleration, and its policy towards tlie Catholics 
had been too wily for it easily to lie detected, or for its admirers easily to 
give up their feelings in its favour. The Catholics have no means of 
raising their voices in self-defence, for the^ress is strictly under a govern¬ 
ment censure. An example of this hardship has occurred since our 
article was written. On the 30th of December last, the Goxette of Aix- 
la-Chapcllc published an article on China, in which all tlie Catholic mis¬ 
sionaries, wiiose accounts have Jjecn fully verified by every subsequent 
research, were treated as bigots and suspected writers; and GutzioiT, the 
Prussian Bible Society's missionUty, declamd the only man worthy of 
credit u|}on that country. The censor, Ludermann, of course, sanctioned 
the pulmcation of this sweeping and atrocious calumny. Mr. Brender 
wrote an answer; but it was only inserted wi th a commentary by the 
editor. Mr. Nellisen then wrote a second repiyi^Effd took the precaution 
of sending his article to another paper. But the same censor, Luder¬ 
mann, of course, refused tlie imprimatur! Mr. Nellisen remonstrated, 
and threatened to lodge a complaint against Mr. Ludermann; and, at 
last, his answer, completely mutilated, was allowed to appear. If, then, 
such obstacles are thrown in the way of Catholics, and such partialities 
are shewn, in controversies purely Ais/ortco-religious, what may we ex¬ 
pect in ^hVico-religious matters ? How is it possible that the Catliolics 
can make themselves heard, or appeal to Europe against the treatment 
they experience ? So strict is the surveillance on this head, that any 
er out of the kingdom, which takes theif part, and exposes the artful 
policy of Berlin cabinet, is sure to be interdicted. Tne “diJnivers,*' 
an upright, fearless, and able CaUiolic French paper, has been most 
zealous m this task; and we have rejoiced^ see its views in accordance 
with our own, though no communication bad taken place between us on 
the subject. The consequence has been its announcement, on the 17lli 
of March, that all its numbers have been sent bock from ^he Prussian 
frontier, with Uiscse words stamped in red upon the address, ** Prohibe 
en Prusse.” The Joumed I|)sturique” of Liege, which has generously • 
undertaken the same canse, has, we suppose, undergone, or will undeil^o, 
the same fate. We consider it, then, tm act of generosity, or rather of 
justice, to lend our aid to those who, under o^rcssion, are compelled to 
be silent. Not so the Plrussian authorities. *]^ey have papers at tjicir 
devotion in eveir part of the Continent; the gazettes of Franl^ort, 
Hamlnirgh, the Hague, and other places, are their organs. Some of our 
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had ev 0 i*Jistinguisiiea tiimself by the bold and liqpdoiit diaeharge of bta 
religions duties as a Catholic. On fi sadden, without any desire on his 
part, he wfts^eipred to retire on a pension, aftd was c^led to Berlin, 
* without any situation. In the nieaiftinie, the Prince of Hildbui^^hausen, 
had oflered him the^ place of minister, with a promise, that he should 
find na obstacle to the discharge of his religions duties. Mr. Fahlkamp, 
wishing to accept of this ofl%r* wrote bs^llows to the king. ** Sire; 
Seeing tkat^ as a Val^olifi^l am no longewbfe to serve beneficially your 
Majesty’s Government, I beg to present ^y resignation.” It Seas aC' 
ceptBd, and Mr. Fahlkanf^, univermly regretted at Munster, has followed 
Jarke and Philips into the service of a strange country. 

We have seriously deliberated whether we should condescend urhotice 
the strictures, upon* our article given in No. IX of the ** Scottish Monthly 
Magazine,” of Fcbruaiy las^ The bullying magnificence of its threats 
of exposure, and tlie ** musctpular abortion ” of its parturition, stand in 
ludicrous contrast together. We really almost feared, when wc read the 
first paragraphs of the article, that we might have committed some serious 
dip, for which we were about to be chastised ; but were soon set at ease, 
both by the stylo of the writer, and the substance of his replies. The 
writer gives three reasons for doubtinj; the truth of our statements: first, 
that the work we rerviewed ** is anonymous, and does not even profess to 
be the work of a Prussian Catholicsecondly, that Dr. Wiseman ** is 
eftaUished at Rome, and is understood to be high in favOlgr at the 
Roman courtand.^tjtijydly, that the clergy of Prussia have of late shown 
a spirit of resistance to stretches of power on the part of Rome, and been 
supported by. the Prussian government! 

We leave to the ingenuity of cleverer reasoners than ourselves, to work 
out the connexion between these three propositions, and the conclusion, 
that the statements of the Dublin Review on the Prussian policy, or 
one, the mint chiefly controverted by this wi-iter, are not coitdct. On 
the first head we will only rehiaik, tlmt plenty of reasons can be imogined 
why the atttliom of’the Beitrilge" should suppress their names, especially 
^ Prussian Catholics ; oer previous remarks will explain tins: and 
secondly, that from the works neing anonymous, the writer had no busi¬ 
ness to conclude to any onols ignorance of its authors, but his own. 
happeiffb know who rome of them are, for more than one hand has beer! 
engaged, and can (ell him, his satisfaction, that they arc Prussian 
Catholics. His second motive of doubt*We do not understand, unless 
it be meant OB an insinuation that the ioi^vidua] named in it can be 
eusmeted, fiyan his situation, of biasring this Review so wickedly, as to 
make it insert fdsehoods. ‘ If this be his meaning, we refer the lioeller to 
the flftt .page of histmn article, and beg his acceptance of his own re- 
marib on personal vHiipeiration.” Th^nean insihnation must hurt the 
c^»acterof the slanderer alone, or, where he is unknown, the poUication 
wbhfii admils it. ^^e ihird reason for doubt is as astounding as it is 
new. It only wants one thing to roid» it perfect,—truth. An instance 
d* Uie Prusrian bkfaopsem^ported by the ^vemment againtt encroach¬ 
ments on the part of the Uoty See, which can scarcely eorrespond with 
them, would be a phmionienon, of iriiich we should have thanked the 
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Vriter to supply is ju^t one Kttle instance. ^ Tilt^is is far8isked, he 
n\{ist be con^nt, if bis motive of do^bt be to us a mqtiire of inoredulity. 

Ailer this triple argument comes its confirmations. ^It/reserve is far 
more formidably arrayed than the main battle. First we are oim^irnge- * 
fitoiM in our conclusions about mixed raai'riagesi thttreforti — \f*d*t in our 
statements about the university or other points! ilad pur fact» I’cgard- 
vug the first been proved inaciwale, the analogy might have'been ad¬ 
mitted how it holds at presenr we do not see^ Secon&ly, we are vitu- 
peratii^ against the only Catmlic member of a cerfain board, by saying 
that all its ebiefs, with one nominal exception, arc ^otestirttts.^ 

What right," we are asked, ** has the reviewer to assume that tlie 
profeision of Uie individual he alludes to is not sincere ?” When, we ask 
in reply, did we say that it was otherwise P When a»porson is said to 
be nominally of a religion, it siraifies that he docs not outwardly follow 
it If one call himse^ a Catholic, but nevdl* goes to the worship of his 
Church, nor partakes of its ordinances at stated periods, he is a nominal 
Catholic, ana no more. This was the case of the individual alluded to. 
lie may believe, for aught we know, every doctrine of our Church, but 
so long as outwardly he does not dbllow its injunctions, be cannot be 
considered more than nominally its member. 

But now comes the grand attaeV. What we wrote concerning the 
Prussian universities, is pronounced to ** contain such gross and wilful 
suppression of truth, os imperatii'cly calls for exposure.” The passage 
is then quoted at length, and pronounced to c ontai n two deliberate 
slandera." What the author means, we cannot iSlIRlIrstand, for his ex¬ 
planation is, that ** in tliis countiy we do not admit a work to have all 
the jirinciples of modem infidelity, because it has been condemned at 
Home.’* What does he mean by this ? Dereser, a professed CathoUc, 
w'ho had been driven, for his immoral doctrines, from Lucerne and 
from Rottembiirg, whose works had been condemned at Rome, a tribu¬ 
nal acknowledged by Catholicsy is named VaihoHe professor at Breslau, 
in spile of the bishop ; and it is a slander to say that he '<ftis nut a most 
worthy and fit person 1 and he is said to have been named by a dig¬ 
nitary of the Church ! So that because the Protestants of Scotland ^ 
admit a condemnation of a work by Rone, it is quite right to name 
a person, so condemned, to teach the Prussian Catholics those daetrines, 
which an authority, admitted by them as su^me, has condemned as 
contrary to the cre^ I And our Scottish lintic thinks it unreasonable 
and slanderous to say so. Our authority i^nst l!)creser was one who 
knew him well, and had to deplore, for years, the miachief done to hia 
reli^ous convictions by his teaching. 

^ Having remoweehrius rubbudi,” says oui commentator, ** we now 
proceed<to convtet the reviewer^r his informant, of wilful suppresskm 
of troth, with a view to convey false impreasions." These ar# gnii^ 
words: convktHoHy is a strong promise; wUful suppression of truth a 
heavy charge. Let us see either made good. 

The quotation of our passage is loi^, and contains many assertions: 
of these, one only ji attempted to be eontested. In it we sifid, that for 
six miliioDs of Prot^Mants ^re were four exclusive universicies, 
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were exclusively frotestants, not only in the theologioiMiW^.ta even 
eti^r/acuUj/l^'^m denied. In fact, we have a«new pro^ ^ the od^ 
• rectnew of our assertion, in the fellov'ing extract from J. J. Sack’s 
Medical Almanack, for, 1837^ (Mediainischer Almanaoh) Bei^n, 
1837, printed until the approbation of t^ Censure.^—“ The celebra^ 
naturalist. Dr. Charles Theodore voi» Vebold, of Dantzig, has been< 
refused leave tolteach (d^ Ifenia docenSk in ^e Medical Fac^y of 
Koniesberg in Prusslh, on account of hmprofessing the Cathoiw reH^ 

f ioro^ (p. 20.) Srdly, We asserted that tlie Chancellor Brackedofff and 
*rofessors Phillips and Jarke had been dismissed from their places, on 
their becoming Catholics. Not denied. We have now to ad(V that 
Jarke, too, has now left Prussia, and received employment at Yienna.— 
4thly, We said, that ** for tlie Catholics, who arc four millions, two 
half universities are sutBciftit: they possess no such establishment to 
themselves.” This is the point on which we have been guilty of 
** wilful suppression of truth and, reader I you are promised convic¬ 
tion of it. 

TJie conviction is this: besides th# universities, the Catholics have 
theological and philosophical faculties at Braunsberg and Munster; 
and have, moreover, four seminaries for their clergy! Now what is 
an university^ A place ^f education, in which not only these two 
sciences are taught, but law, medicine, history, languages,r-&c. Of 
such ostablishmente we spoke, and not of colleges. Every seminary in 
Italy has theologicjfTllhd philosophical lecturc;s; but who would say 
that truth U'os suppressed by not enumerating them, when called on to 
give a list of universities ? Of the four millions of Catholics in Prus¬ 
sia, no more than are intended for the priesthood can take advantage 
of them; those intended for other professions have only two Jiaif univer¬ 
sities, directed by professors of their creed. Now* according.to««r critic, 
the number of Catholia-thcologians who yearly conclude their studies, 
is 255. Tlii^'ill give, in the usual average, about 1000 ecclesiastical 
students in tlie establishments destined for them : what proportion is 
this to the youth to be educated, out of a population of 4,000,000 ? 
Thus ends this wonderful conviction ; Uiat enumerating the univext^v 
ties, where every branch of profane learning is taught, we did not enu¬ 
merate establishments which are not universities. 

Now it is our turn to roafe the charga of misrepresentation ; we will 
not add the odious epithet wilful; far oar aggressor was veiy solemn 
ahaut our questioning a person's sincerityhe, however, seems to have 
the right o^nowing, or at least assailing motives. In the other faculties 
of the imivenuties ” (besides the tlieolo^lcal), he wjdteik the career of 
advancement is, notwithstanding the assertion of the Dublin Review, alike 
fAe to dk” Our onW assertion on this nead related to the obtaining of 
chain in the purely ]^testant universities; so that any one reading this 
sentence, would conclude that Catholics were os admissible to them as. 
Piptestants. llie writef, however, does not open^ make such an asser¬ 
tion: he could not bring an instance. The case of Siebtdd is sufficient- 
to confirm our position. But to illustrate his anertibn, he instances w. 
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f ' Wni he a DtdPwe ever insinatAe*th|A t|ie ProMian 

""^iieatiQ>tlreati dil Catholics whh study at ProUfttant universities, 
rather strives in every v^y to allure them to dUendance P 
rest of tM^oriicle is taken up with extracts frgm Professor Dictrici's 
A tha^hrussian univershies. As they have nothing on cardi to 
a sii^le assertion in oir ^aper, wo«hall take n« notice of them, 
of that, we will give mne or ta'o nevf facts connected with the 
Vof this pet Protestanrgovernment, resp^jpting ('atliolic ediicadon, 
ally in regard to the estaolishmcnt so evultingiy quoted. * 
the 29th of Januaiy, 1834, a ro>al decree suppressed the Latin 
jdemMlary school at Erfurt, which was Catholic, ana joined it to the 
y^mnasiuny of Heiligenstadt. I'his till now had bccti’a mnRitT tetablish- 
(ment^ IYtmIi henceforth it was to be exclusively Catholic; and tne twenty 
jp gdlestants who followed its jcour&c were to receive religious instruction 
a clergyman, who received an indemnity for his tioublo out of the 
a of the ancient Jesutfh college. The college of Erfurt was to be 

{ sively Protestant. Here tlicrc was something like fairness and 
treatmcnt.r But shortly affbr, the small liUtheran congregation 
lisbed at Heiligenstadt petitionej^ against the arrangement, and there 
came forth a new decrae, constituting tgp Protestant chaim in the 
nasium just given up to the Catholics! 

year the government bos seized on all the property of the 
inary of raderborn; and will in future provide Car the support of the 
'* k'nts, As it does fur its soldiers. Rations of com, rice, and meal, have 
i publicly contracted for, for a year! 
kt we have just read a letter from Beilin, given in the Augsburg 
X ^tte, which proves how little confidence is placed by the Catholic 
^ * iorities in tiie professom appointed by government, even in the mixed 
'/ Icrsities;* ^Tt states that the Archbishop of Co W nc, Baion Droste di 
Afi%ehering has just prohibited the students of tne Catholic faculty o 
theriogy at Bonn from attending the lectures of any other professor that 
those of M. Klee," ** who is distinguished the, number of his dog- 
rosct’cal works." The Archbishop certainly could not have made a bettei 
cKdcc. Professor Klee is known for the leanfing, talent, and or^itfidox} 
of hie writings more than for their number. He has been the mos 
strenuous opposer of the Hermesian system o^ theology, with which tha 
university has been lately imbuefl. But the fact of such a decree issuing 
Atnn the Archbishop, proves, as we before remarked, wHat little hannonj 
exists between the pastors of the Catholic Church and those who are ap' 
pointed to teach its clergy. ^ 

We must conclude this long, andf to us, tedious, note. In our artich 
the acute critic discovers a hioaen^motile of an " unholy nature." It ii 
** a lecret straggle to stir up those of his (our) communion to aim a 
i edgeaUng their children in strict exclnsion from those of ofter creeds 
le protest," he adds, ** against such a ^stem ... wc implore both Pro 
Itants and Catholics to guard their hearts agjiainsf the aomission of sud 
/system." To which we answer faeardty, Amen !" Bless the writer 
is be afttt ? tleavhn knows that we are obliged enough to edncati 
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our chiUtren in complete eecfoeion' nod OiM ere nre |pft 4 
pover^ in on^esOm^ments, while (^e ri^ fooiidationeefW<4i 
»an excluiuv^y Pcolestant. Yee/agwuBt thb ««^«aife i3rata%M 
ndest we plotesH we implore, d'itb oor Soouiali 1 %, Ca ij^i iifee-' 
Proteatants no longei* to permit it. Give us a share of Julim wad 
Winchester and'Wesiminster, Oxford an<^ Cambridge j tod l' 
unholy aim of the Dnblin Review to db^n for Catholics iip 
system, which, to their colt, they already ^ave! But reaUy,1l| jMstl 
it is too bad to blame us for desiring sucK exclusiveness, <1^ 

accused, «n the other hand, of striving to have a communi^ of^ gUO^ 
with the rich exclusives of the Protestant universities. 

To the editor of the " Scottish Monthly Magassine” we beg 
fully to Aivi. thia d'dvice,—not to allow boys to try their hands at ** dn 
essay8,"^in his pages, if he yolue the reputation of his joarhal. Old 
such, we think, could have written the crude, braggart, but unsa{^[Mptc 
article which we have noticed. If he admit such productions again, d 
iMg he will at least clear them drat of insulting epithets, and nmoa^c 
attribution of unworthy juotives. 


It is intended, if possible, to give, in future, short notices, in the fon 
of a oritical summary, of sucli recently published works fa 

under observation, #ato which may not, at the time, appear to requii 
a ieng|||ieiied review. 


tf 

JVetor-^The Editors do not consider themselves precisely identific 
wiRi all Ike poUticaL opinions which may be expressed by any writers i 
tike Review. 
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c ERRATA. 

Rage 278, line 25, for Profesaor CheBelden,*’ read Po*. and Cheaelden.* 
PiM 292, last Ime fSrom*botti)m of page, for ** Wellicgiou tn Napoleon.” 
^ read *'Vfelhngton and Napoleon.” 
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